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JANUARY, 1970 


MAY DAY IN COMMUNIST CHINA 
Red guards, red banners and red books 
symbolize change in an ancient culture 


IN THIS ISSUE: 

The Continuing Chinese Revolution 
Church Education in Two Congregations 
Montreal’s Changing Chinatown 


Editorials 


Why should we study China? 


@ Back in June, 1968, the general assembly adopted 
“Toward Understanding China and the Chinese People” 
as a study theme for 1969-70. 

Any real attempt at understanding that vast country and 
its 750 million people must begin with some knowledge of 
China’s past and some awareness of what is happening in 
China today. We think that Professor William G. Saywell 
has made both the history and contemporary developments 
clear in his article in this issue. He shows that the Chinese 
revolution is still in process, and that its effect on China 
and the rest of the world cannot be assessed at this time. 
What we offer readers of The Record is an opportunity 
to learn, in brief form but from one who knows the sub- 
ject, the background necessary for any deeper study of 
our mission theme. 

We know that the Rev. Paul Chan (see page 16) and 
many Chinese Canadians will not like our cover photo. 
Yet it portrays in striking fashion something of the fierce 
and dedicated spirit of revolution that exists in China 
today. The faces of the people show that hope and en- 


The church in China 


™@ Many of the things that the communists have achieved 
in China were first proposed by Christian missionaries. In 
the field of social action, improvement in public health, 
education for the masses and equality of the sexes, the 
church led the way. 

It is ironic that the Chinese have turned against the 
church, officially at least. In rejecting all that represents 
what they call Western imperialism the Chinese have tried 
to wipe out the church. During the first 17 years of the 
Peoples’ Republic there was some freedom of religion. 
But in 1966 the Red Guards attacked all evidences of 
Western culture. Christian churches were invaded and 
boarded up, crosses were torn down and Bibles were des- 
troyed. Mosques and temples suffered the same fate. 

The meagre information that has trickled out of China 
in the past three years indicates that the church is being 
totally suppressed. Yet there are Christians in China, al- 


2 


thusiasm have replaced apathy and despair. It is the kind 
of picture that, to quote an ancient Chinese proverb, is 
worth a thousand words. 

The way to understanding is not to dismiss as commu- 
nist all things pertaining to China, but to seek to learn 
what brought about the revolution and what direction it 
is taking. An ancient Asian civilization is undergoing 
rapid and radical change. If we shut our eyes to China it 
will not go away. The study theme invites us to do further 
reading and exploration, so that as Christians we may 
gain an appreciation of what is occurring in China today. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has been closer, 
in recent years particularly, to the China represented by 
the Nationalist government on the island of Taiwan, the 
Free Republic of China. The situation there is described 
on page 13 by the moderator of our last general assembly. 

It should be made clear that this study is not an attempt 
to set one China against another. It is to encourage an 
understanding of the whole Chinese situation as it relates 
to the world and especially to us in Canada today. 


though their numbers have diminished. No midweek 
meetings are permitted, no church schools or youth groups, 
but congregations do come together for worship on Sun- 


day. Our prayers are offered for those faithful Christians — 


who continue to witness under extreme difficulties. 

In the next issue of The Record we will present an eye- 
witness report on the church in China by a clergyman who 
returned for an extended visit two years ago. One of the 
facts that we must face in this study is that mainland 
China is not open to evangelization as it was at one 
time. Under the present regime the Christian faith is in 
disfavour. As we pursue our study of the mission theme 
we may understand why it is. Just as the changes in 
China affect the world, so the attitude of the Chinese 
toward us and toward our faith is something that we must 
comprehend before we can say that we understand China 
and her people. * 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Mane, On 


The New Business Manager 


Miss Helen Allen, chairman of 
the general assembly’s Record Com- 
mittee, announces the appointment 
of C. Alex Culley as business man- 
ager of The Presbyterian Record, 
effective January 1, 1970. 

Mr. Culley has just retired after 
19 years with General Printers Lim- 
ited as a sales executive. He has 
been appointed business manager of 
The Record on a part-time basis. As 
such he will supervise the publica- 
tion and distribution of the maga- 
zine, oversee office administration 
and handle all advertising. 

Alex Culley is well-known 
throughout The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada through his association 
with the church courts, at every 
level. He was employed by Presby- 
terian Publications for 17 years 
prior to his post with General 
Printers. 

For nearly 30 years Mr. Culley 
has been an elder of Bonar (now 
Bonar-Parkdale) Church, and has 
acted as representative elder to West 
Toronto Presbytery for ten years. 
He has served on various boards 
and committees of the church, in- 
cluding the general assembly’s Re- 
cord Committee. He is a past presi- 
dent of the West End Y.M.C.A. 
and was a member of the board of 
governors of the Y in Toronto. He 
a member of the Advertising and 
Sales Club in that city. His son, 
Prof. Robert Culley of the faculty 
of divinity at McGill University, is 
a graduate of Knox College, Tor- 
onto. 

Mr. Culley brings to his new posi- 
tion a broad background in the field 
of graphic arts as well as a wide 
knowledge of the printing business. 

Our business manager has had a 
long and successful career in the 
publishing field, and is an active lay- 
man in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Thus he is doubly quali- 
fied for his new position. * 
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The colour photos on the front and back covers 
were taken in China by David Oancia, and are 
used with the kind permission of The Globe and 
Mail, Toronto’s morning newspaper. The first 
picture shows Chinese in a park where the Red 
Guards put on skits in praise of Mao. 
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THE FOLLOWING statement has 
been endorsed by 57 Canadian Pres- 
byterian ministers. The five initiators, 
above, have signed it. 


@ Within the Christian community as 
a whole, and in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in particular, there 
is much concern about the relation of 
the church to the world. Many branch- 
es of the institutional church are in a 
period of self-criticism and change, a 
process of continuing reform to which 
our church is committed by our con- 
fessional basis in which all our life and 
mission, as well as all our faith and 
order, must be found to be agreeable 
to the word of God. 

We have become deeply concerned 
over the fact that the divine calling of 
the church to be God’s witness and 
servant in the world sometimes is ex- 
pressed in terms laden with a human- 
istic activism. There is a danger that 
thereby the message and the life of the 
church might lose their integral relation 
to the heart of the gospel, the saving 
grace of God, and that reconciliation 
with God and men might be offered on 
another basis than faith in Jesus Christ 
alone. 

The sincere desire to serve our 
church by the study and clarification of 
these matters led to two conferences on 
church and Bible in 1969, in Moncton, 
N.B., and Woodstock, Ont. From these 
conference emerged the following state- 
ment. All the signers have indicated 
their concurrence with it. Together, we 
agree openly to give expression to our 
understanding of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and of the teaching function 
of the church. At the same time, we 
have pinpointed some of the concepts 
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pertaining to the relation of the church 
to the world which we must reject in 
the light of the Bible. 

We offer this statement of our faith 
and our convictions to all members of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
for the sake of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and of the glory of God. 

Sin and Salvation 

1. (a) We acknowledge that we share 
with all men the status of being crea- 
tures of God, conditioned by the strug- 
gle and anguish of life in a creation 
which is subjected to futility and in 
bondage to decay. We believe that it is 
the Father’s will that all men should be 
his children and, therefore, brothers. 

However, the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God has been 
disrupted by man’s sin and can be re- 
stored only by God’s sovereign saving 
grace. This grace has become accessi- 
ble to man through Jesus Christ alone. 
Without him all men are equally lost 
from God. 

(b) It is a distortion of the gospel 
of the grace of God to hold that non- 
Christians are other than dead to the 
fatherhood of God and lost from the 
brotherhood of man. 

2. (a) Reconciliation among men 
proceeds from man’s reconciliation to 
God which itself is a result of his salva- 
tion effected in Christ and accepted by 
faith. 

(b) It is a distortion of the gospel 
to hold that God has called the church, 
as an institution, to be the catalyst or 


the agent of reconciliation among men 
prior to or apart from their acceptance 
by faith of Jesus Christ as saviour and 
lord. 

The church and her members 

3. (a) In the church of Jesus Christ, 
the family of God’s children, the dis- 
rupted brotherhood of man is restored, — 
as they, through the Holy Spirit, call 
God “Abba! Father!” 

(b) It is a distortion of the gospel 
to hold that all men are in fact includ- 
ed within this brotherhood, or that God 
deals with them as father apart from 
the judging-saving work of Christ and 
their obedience of faith. 

4. (a) The Bible is the only ever 
valid source and measure of the gos- 
pel. The communal life of the church 
is itself part of the proclamation of the 
gospel. 

(b) It is a distortion of the gospel 
to hold that there is a saving activity of 
God among men apart from the mes- 
sage of the Bible or to the exclusion of 
the church. 

5. (a) The church exists for the 
glory of God and in order that the life 
of faith of her members may grow to 
maturity in Christ, so that they learn to 
share joys and sorrows with each other 
and to overcome evil with good. 

(b) It is a distortion of the gospel 
to hold that, while the church exists 
for others, it does not also exist for 
its Own members, or that Christian 
concern with the joys, the needs and 
the troubles of men should know of no 
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“Instead of talking out here, let’s step inside for a breath of fresh air.” 
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priority of the affairs of Christians over 
those of non-Christians. 
The church and the world 

6. (a) It is the mission of the 
church to present the gospel of Christ 
to all men. The proclamation of the 
gospel is an indispensable instrument 
for the fulfilment of this mission. The 
witness of the church’s members within 
the context of their daily life and work 
is indispensable evidence of the truth 
and effectiveness of the gospel. 

(b) It is a distortion of the gospel 
to hold that the church has a mission 
from which the explicit call to the 
obedience of faith could be excluded, or 
that the church, as an institution, could 
replace the voice and witness of the 
individual Christian and speak more 
effectively by statements and resolu- 
tions. 

7. (a) The theology, the concern, 
wisdom, and experience of the church 
must find expression in the training and 
instruction of her members, making use 
of all available resources of thought 
and science, in order to enable them to 
live and speak for Jesus Christ in the 
perplexities and agonies of modern so- 
ciety, wherever God has ordered their 
lot. 

(b) It is a distortion of the gospel 
to hold that it is the church’s mission 
to offer solutions for the ills of society 
on a basis which does not include the 
acceptance of Jesus Christ by faith. 

8. (a) The church, as an institu- 
tion, may speak in defense of her mem- 
bers or on behalf of those who have no 
advocate. As such she can call upon 
men to fulfil their self-acknowledged 
obligations. Such speaking of the 
church ought not to occur before all 
other avenues of Christian witness 
have been closed, if at all. 

(b) It is a distortion of the gospel 
to hold that such speaking of the 
church is the proclamation of the gos- 
pel. * 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 

At the end of November 
receipts from congregations 
for the general assembly’s 
budget totalled $1,361,661, 
while expenditures amount to 
$2,042,506. 

In 1968 the receipts for the 
first 11 months were $1,367,- 
463, with expenditures of 
$1,967,615. 

January 15 is the final date 
for crediting budget givings 
to 1969. 


January, 1970 


Letters 


PREDESTINATION? 

In the November Record Rev. W. J. 
McKeown asks what category would 
the readers put his experience. I would 
call it “predestination”. 

Last week I had a wonderful ex- 
ample of our minister, Rev. J. Brown 
Milne of North Vancouver, being 
directed to me by “divine guidance”. 

For four months he had been partic- 
ularly helpful, compassionate and 
understanding when a member of our 
family was very ill. Finally to our re- 
lief the period ended; then suddenly 
three weeks later the member became 
ill again. 

The next day my heart was heavy 
with sorrow and anxiety. I kept saying 
to myself, “I want to telephone Mr. 
Milne but I just can’t, he has spent so 
much time on us recently.” 

Just then there was a ring at the 
doorbell. The visitor was Mr. Milne. 
I cried out to him, “Mr. Milne, I was 
just sitting there wanting so much to 
call you.” 

His reply was, “I know, that is why 
iscamiee 


(Mrs.) Jean Munro 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


FROM THE WEST 

I have just finished reading the No- 
vember Record from cover to cover 
about the activities of the churches in 
Ontario, and I cannot help but wonder 
if there are not any Presbyterian 
churches in the prairie provinces or 
even on the East Coast? Surely they 
are active as well. Have you ever won- 
dered how discouraging it must be to 
the people of the rest of Canada to 
have read about Ontario month after 
month? 

We don’t dislike our Ontario church- 
es, but we would like just a little space 
once in a while as it’s supposed to be 
The Presbyterian Record for the church 
in Canada (I think). I know I have 
questioned the editor about this and 
was told it was because he did not re- 
ceive information from other provinces, 
but I have also been told that they have 
sent articles and reports, and that these 
have been cut down or told they were 
not “newsworthy”. 

I feel this lack of information from 
the rest of Canada is to a large degree 
responsible for the apathy in reading 


the Record. Your articles are excellent 
and timely, although I still feel the 
Presbyterian Church has long forgotten 
the words “conversion” and “salvation” 
which seem to be taboo in our present 
age and without which it is impossible 
to lead others to serve him acceptably. 
And, while I am complaining, could 
I please suggest that if and when we 
have a new hymn book published that 
the music be written in a lower key as 
it is appalling to watch our members on 
a Sunday morning standing with closed 
mouths because they “can’t reach the 
high notes” and just give up. 
(Mrs.) Helen A. Dunning 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Although roughly 70% of Presby- 
terians live in Ontario, we give priority 
to news from other provinces. But we 
haven't figured out a way of printing 
what we don’t receive. 

Page 7 of that issue came from 
British Columbia, page 24 had Person- 
nals from the West, page 26 had a 
news photo from Vancouver and page 
28 a cameo photo from B.C. 

The cover was from New Bruns- 
wick and there were other items from 
Quebec and further east. 

—THE EDITOR 


THE UNREPRESENTED HALF 

We thought you might be interested 
in knowing that the article on this 
theme was taken for a study at our 
November Dr. Margaret O’Hara 
W.M.S. evening auxiliary. This group 
of 20 women consists of ten at home 
and ten in daily business holding full 
time office positions. 

We didn’t agree that there was little 
or no place for single girls or working 
women in our church. The reason that 
they do not take part could be lack of 
interest, lack of time or busy in other 
community or social activities. 

We felt the contents of our meetings 
could certainly stand a lot of change 
and interest groups would be a type of 
improvement. More films for one 
thing, was suggested. 

We all agreed that service to the 
elderly and shut-ins was a great need 
in our area and we plan to organize 
a visitation program in the new year. 
Regarding a national organization out- 
side of the W.M.S. we did not think 
this would serve any useful purpose. 

Wishing you success on your future 
talk-ins. 

(Mrs.) Ruth Gibbons 
Renfrew, Ont. 


PLANNING FOR CHURCH EDUCATION 


The story of two congregations 


St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Weston, On- 
tario, is a congregation of 798 members in 
suburbia. Their methods of planning are 
described by the Rev. B. David Hostetter, 
director of Christian education. 


@ “The best laid plans of mice and men go oft astray.” 
That’s a Canadian version of an original line by Robert 
Burns, familiar to many of us. The sequel in our thinking 
may often be, “So what’s the use of planning?” 

Sometimes planning does seem a rather futile, weari- 
some exercise. An original idea and the final outcome 
may bear little resemblance to one another. And yet with- 
out some planning, nothing meaningful may happen, and 
something really exciting can. And if a project is evaluated 
and found fruitful, we may need to prepare for another 
season of well-seeded growth. 

When I came to St. Andrew’s as minister of Christian 
education in August, 1968, I found a tradition of Mission 
Month in the church school. Mrs. Kay Smith, our general 
superintendent, took the initiative in arranging for mission- 
aries to visit, obtaining audio-visuals on mission themes, 
and suggesting projects of local, national or international 
scope to departmental superintendents. This brought a 
change of pace in the curriculum. Learning about the 
needs of others in the local and world communities was 
linked with service projects. 

Because it was the “church” year of the three-year 
church school study cycle, it seemd a good idea to tie 
this mission study in wit!. che study plans recommended. 

At the junior and junior high staff meetings it was 
decided that instead of bringing mission speakers to the 
church school, we would plan field trips so that church 
school students could see various ministries of the Chris- 
tian church in Metro Toronto, in action. Other trips would 
take advantage of community resources for historic study. 

The junior high staff, planning to study the division 
of the Christian church into the Eastern and Western 
branches, decided it would be a significant experience to 
visit an Eastern Orthodox church. Arrangements were 
made with the priest, parents were recruited to drive cars, 
and on one Sunday the group saw for themselves a con- 
tinuing Christian community, which traced its origins to 
the ancient divergence from the Roman church. 

The Orthodox congregation was a Ukrainian Church 
and some Ukrainians are of the reformed faith. So later 
in the school year, junior high students discovered this also 
through a visit to the Ukrainian Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto. Their minister, the Rev. Michael Fesenko, gave 
a brief lecture about the history of the church before the 
service. Most of the service itself was in the Ukrainian 
language except for the sermon, which I preached. And 
the music was so exciting that we invited their choir to 
sing with ours some Sunday evening. 

Field trips for juniors included a trip by a boys’ class 
to Evangel Hall in downtown Toronto, to see their work 
with down-and-out men. The minister, the Rev. George 
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Cunningham, was invited to preach at both our morning 
services on a special mission Sunday. And instead of the 
usual monthly adult group visit to the Hall, some junior 
boys went instead. It’s hard to say which the men enjoyed 
most, the planned activity of a rousing hymn sung by the 
boys, or the unplanned enjoyment of a slide down an old- 
fashioned bannister. The boys enjoyed putting canned 
goods on the shelves and carrying out clothes to be laid 
on tables for a family sale next day. The boys want to 
go again because they felt useful, and I hope this year they 
will plan such involvement for themselves. 

Another event was an exchange of pictures and an 
audio-tape with the L’Eglise des Cantons de l’Est in Mel- 
bourne, Quebec. This project of the junior high depart- 
ment was so successful that the students voted to try 
something similar this year — an exchange with a group 
of Presbyterian young people in Australia, located 
through the church offices in that country. Four students 
form a departmental committee to carry out the exchange. 

Good planning involves and activates enough people 
to carry out a common project of study, action or both. 
When there is no planning, there is apparently no 
future. * 


Knox Church, Lloydminster, Alberta, is a con- 
gregation of 169 members in a town on the 
prairies of Western Canada. The Rev. David 
W. Paterson, the minister, tells their story. 


@ Planning? Actually planning for education? This was 
something new for Knox Church five year ago. Lloyd- 
minster had witnessed an oil boom. Knox Church had 
experienced expansion. There was a new Christian educa- 
tion building, and manse, and a new sanctuary was antici- 
pated for the centennial. Everything seemed usual — and 
going OK. Yet there was a sense of emptiness, purpose- 
lessness, creating frustration. No clear congregational plan 
existed. A sense of mission was lacking. 

In September of 1964 the kirk session wrestled with 
its identity crisis, asking questions like: 

What is the real task of the church? 

What does that mean for us in Lloydminster? 

How can we best accomplish that task? 

Is it possible to set goals and objectives and develop a 
two or five year comprehensive program plan that would 


embrace all phases of church life and action, and give. 


direction to the church? 

By December that first two-year plan was developed 
and ready to go before the annual congregational meeting 
in January. It was a pyramid-shaped program, bounded 
on either side by scripture and Presbyterian polity, with 
its objective at the apex; followed by its goals, program 
to accomplish them (in essence), and concluding with five 
plans representing the operational phases. The two-year 
plan was approved by the congregation in 1965. 
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One of the plans was to develop Christian education as 
an informed integral part of the whole congregation, 
with the congregation responsible for its planning. By 
March a committee was formed to include representatives 
from the session, board, women’s fellowship, and congre- 
gation, as well as the Sunday school superintendent and 
minister. We would have included youth group leaders but 
we only had one group, led by the minister. They are on 
the committee now. 

This committee did three things at its first meeting. 
They began by discovering what a Christian education 
committee should do. Each member had a copy of the 
pamphlet The Board of Christian Education in the 
Local Church (available at 15¢ from Presbyterian Publi- 
cations). It was read at the meeting, studied and digested. 
Then the group listed six things needing immediate atten- 
tion in the realm of Christian education. Each person was 
assigned one thing to explore, study and recommend 
action, including who was going to do it and what it would 
cost — for the next meeting. 

Finally, it recommended doing a survey of the children 
and youth in the congregation, focusing ahead for ten 
years, estimating the numbers for each class and possible 
youth groups for each year, and developing a file card on 
every child that would indicate in any given year what 
class or group he should be in. 

At the next meeting, the six previously assigned projects 
were in hand. That night we looked at Lee J. Gable’s book 
Christian Nurture Through The Church, after which a 
sub-committee developed a skeletal formation of a 
Christian education program. This document became the 
foundation for our Christian education committee. It set 
forth our objectives: “to help each person to dedicate 
himself to Christ and to develop the understandings, the 
attitudes and skills that he needs in order to be Christian 
in his personal life and his relations with others.” 

Through this document we saw our church as a family 
church. Program was designed to include family nights, 
when the whole family got together for fun and fellow- 
ship, education and worship. 

The committee also aimed at adult education, believ- 
ing that when adults take their own spiritual growth and 
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learning seriously, the life of the congregation is healthy 
and the educational program for children has a sound base. 
They realized that adults, concerned about their own 
growth and development, learning and participation in the 
church, were the best resource for concerned, responsible 
leadership in the Sunday school and youth groups. 

We discovered early that adult education had to be 
short, sweet and varied. Our age is one of adult educa- 
tion, with, evening classes and short courses popular 
everywhere. So we decided on seminars. A topic was 
chosen and four or five speakers secured. Then one night 
a week for a month, a seminar was held. Up to 12 were 
offered during the year, with topics chosen through a 
poll of the congregation. These ranged from community 
issues and family life, to biblical studies. Adults were 
expected to attend two seminars a year. 

Also, in our weekly calendar we ran a middle page — 
a take-home read-it-yourself Bible course. This year, after 
a successful summer evening Bible study course, we offer 
a Sunday morning Bible class. Communicant classes, 
teacher training and officer orientation have been develop- 
ed. 

Our youth group program has expanded to three COC 
groups, an Explorer group and an after-school junior high 
Bible class that stays for supper along with Sigma-C and 
CGIT. 

And finally, we realized that our educational program 
needed to be promoted and advertised. A booklet was 
mimeographed, outlining the objective and premises upon 
which the entire program was built, along with details 
of each group, class and program. This year the com- 
mittee opted for a four-page newspaper-size printed cir- 
cular that was widely circulated. Our advertising aimed to 
inform and motivate the congregation and educate and 
stimulate the community at large about what was going 
on in Knox. This promotion is paying off, as it has 
extended our missionary effort, which is the real work of 
the church. 

Now that Christian education is on a sound base, our 
focus is turning to outreach, EDUCATION — OUT- 
REACH — WORSHIP — that’s what Knox Church, 
Lloydminster, is all about. * 


The Continuing 
hinese 
Revol ution BY WILLIAM G. SAYWELL 


TO UNDERSTAND China and the Chinese people we 
must know what brought about a political revolution and 
why it turned into a cultural revolution in 1966. This 
article is by a Canadian expert on China who is a professor 
in the department of East Asian studies at the University 
of Toronto. 


@ The revolution which finally swept the communists to 
power in 1949 had its origins partly in the impact of 
Western civilization on China in the 19th century. After 
her defeat in the Opium War the Western powers denied 
China full territorial, legal and economic sovereignty. 
China was virtually an occupied country, where Westerners 
were subject only to Western law and huge indemnities 
were demanded of the Chinese. 

Under the pressure of Western imperialism a sense of 
national humiliation developed from which gradually arose 
a new feeling of Chinese nationalism. It was hastened by 
the decay of the alien Manchu regime then ruling China 
and by massive peasant discontent. So China’s modern 
history became a violent search for social justice as well 
as a quest for national freedom and the restoration of a 
great and powerful nation. 

The communists triumphed in the end because they, 
rather than their opposition, appealed to both sets of needs 
and convinced the Chinese that only their political philos- 
ophy and system could achieve both aims. 

Of course there were other attempts at reform, such as 
those that were squelched in 1898 by the reactionary 
Empress Dowager Tzu-shi. After the anti-foreign Boxer 
Rebellion was suppressed in 1900 the Manchu rulers 
attempted to hold on to power by introducing a new set 
of reforms, but they were too little and too late. 

A wave of nationalism swept through China and much 
of Asia when Japan defeated Tsarist Russia in 1905. A 
“coloured” nation had defeated a sprawling imperial 
“white” power. Thousands of Chinese students then study- 
ing in Japan were convinced that a revolutionary change 
in China could lead to an effective program of moderniza- 
tion and thereby to national power and greatness. It was 
from this source that many of China’s early revolutionaries 
were recruited. 

It was a western trained medical doctor, Sun Yat-sen, 


who established the revolutionary party known signifi- 
cantly as the “Save China Society.” It was supported by 
overseas Chinese students and Chinese secret societies, 
and it was given financial assistance by Chinese com- 
munities in other lands. When Sun finally overthrew the 
Manchus in 1911 a republic was proclaimed. The bases 
of change were to be nationalism, democracy, and the 
people’s livelihood, which Sun equated with socialism. 

However the party was devoid of military power and 
Sun had to give up the presidency to a military leader, 
Yuan Shih-k’ai. He soon ruled China with an iron fist. 
So China’s first attempt at transplanting Western demo- 
cratic ideas and institutions failed miserably, not only be- 
cause of the machination of Yuan, but because Western 
ideas could not be easily or quickly transplanted in the 
soil of an entirely alien tradition and socio-economic en- 
vironment. 

At least Yuan had kept China united. When he died 
in 1916 the country broke into hundreds of personal 
satrapies ruled by petty and powerful military leaders 
called warlords. For over a decade the chaos and con- 
flict generated by warlordism sank China and its people 
ever deeper into the mire of national weakness and human 
suffering. 


New currents stirring 


However, new intellectual and political currents were 
stirring, the foundations for dramatic national change were 
being laid. The intellectuals in China were turning from 
politics towards a renaissance of culture and learning. 
The old ideas and values were scrapped as the literate 
turned to the outside world in search of solutions to 
China’s plight. One new doctrine that attracted attention 
was Marxism. 

To understand this we must turn to the international 
scene. After the war against Germany, which China had 
entered in 1917, the Chinese expected that with peace a 
new international order based on Wilsonian idealism and 
national self-determination would be assured. At the peace 
conference of Versailles China got nothing, indeed some 
of Germany’s former concessions in China were handed 
over to Japan. Public indignation forced the Chinese 
government to refuse to sign the peace treaty. 

Just when many Chinese were convinced that the West 
was morally bankrupt, there came news of the Russian 
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Mao’s Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution was 


revolution and the promises by the new Soviet govern- 
ment to give up former Tsarist rights in China. This en- 
couraged Chinese radicals to embrace Marxism and form 
a communist party. It came into being in July, 1921. On 
Moscow’s initiative the young communist party was direct- 
ed to work with the Kuomintang. Sun Yat-sen accepted 
this alliance to attain the strength necessary to defeat the 
warlards and unite China. In 1924 the united front was 
launched, and it set about building an army, recruiting 
members and building cells of support among the workers 
and in rural peasant associations. 

Then Sun Yat-sen suddenly died in March, 1925. With- 
in a year his successor, Chiang Kai-shek, had _ struck 
against the communists. In April, 1927, his forces swept 
into Shanghai and killed thousands of communists and 
innocent workers. As his army moved north against the 
warlords the peasant associations were ruthlessly des- 
troyed. Soon Chiang controlled all of China, for the war- 
lords had either been defeated or had retained a certain 
amount of autonomy in exchange for accepting his national 
leadership. The communists retreated to the countryside 
where gradually, under of the policies if not always the 
direct leadership of Mao Tse-tung, they built up rural 
bases and a peasant army. 


After the Japanese invasion of 1937, Chiang’s National- 
ist government, which came into power in 1928, had its 
one opportunity to reform and modernize China. Some 
advances were made, but no basic social or political 
reforms were effectively introduced. Over 90% of 
Chiang’s budget was absorbed by military expenditures 
and the repayment of foreign debts. Sun’s hope of build- 
ing a democratic and socially just society never got off 
the ground. 


Chiang criticized 


After Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931 Chiang 
was criticized for not defending his homeland. He argued 
that the communists must be eliminated before China 
could build the power necessary to stop Japan’s continental 
expansion. After several campaigns the communists were 
blockaded, and they began their epic long march of 6,000 
miles to the northwest. Although they lost many along the 
way they eventually established a new headquarters in 
Yenan. 

In 1936 Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped by north- 
eastern troops who demanded that he end the civil war 
and liberate their homeland from the Japanese. In ex- 
change for his freedom Chiang agreed to a second united 
front with the communists. Months later the full onslaught 
of the Japanese invasion came. The Sino-Japanese war 
of 1937-1945 proved decisive in undermining the Na- 
tionalist government and strengthening the communist 
movement. After the initial resistence, and particularly 
after the U.S.A. entered the war in 1941, Chiang’s forces 
were engaged in few battles. His government became in- 
creasingly corrupt, his army demoralized, and his economy 
destroyed by hyperinflation. Many of his best troops sat 
out the war blockading the communist base in the North- 
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west. 

During the war the Chinese communists who since 1935 
had been under the undisputed leadership of Mao Tse-tung 
consolidated their support among the peasantry of north- 
western China by moderate programs of land reform and 
appeals to nationalism. Using guerrilla tactics and swift 
mobile assaults their poorly equipped but thoroughly 
disciplined troops not only pinned down a large section of 
the Japanese army, but developed and perfected the mili- 
tary strategy that would ultimately bring them to power. 


After the Japanese war 


In 1945 with the Japanese War over, a demoralized 
and corrupt Nationalist government, bolstered by vast 
doses of American military and economic aid faced a 
smaller but more motivated and disciplined communist 
army. American attempts to prevent civil war failed in 
1946. After crucial communist victories over Chiang’s 
overextended forces in Manchuria the communist sweep 
southward to national victory stunned the entire world. 
A peasant leader who had adapted Marxist principles to 
Chinese conditions by developing a revolutionary strategy 
based on peasant leadership had brought a quarter of man- 
kind under his control. 

Mao’s first notable achievement was simply to unite the 
country and to bring it peace. He also gave it pride and 
self-respect. On the eve of his victory Mao proclaimed that 
the Chinese people had “stood up”. China would “never 
again be an insulted nation.” The communist regime was 
also astoundingly successful in reconstructing a nation 
devastated by half a century of war, warlordism and civil 
war. By 1957 China had largely licked the age old Asian 
evils — poverty, famine, disease, and illiteracy. 

Until 1957 China’s economic construction basically 
followed the Soviet model. Mao then scrapped this for the 
Great Leap Forward and commune program. Ideologically 
it was a radical move. Economically it proved disastrous. 
Backyard furnaces built to help push China’s steel pro- 
duction up to the British level within 15 years proved 
ineffective and had to be closed. The huge communes 
proved unwieldly and three successive years of crop fail- 
ures because of natural disasters brought China back to 
the brink of famine. The peasants demanded and got their 
small private plots back and access to free markets. The 
communes remained, but smaller sub-units within them 
actually directed China’s agrarian economy. The early 
1960s were years of slow recovery. 

From 1957 serious ideological and national differences 
began to erode the Sino-Soviet axis. Russia’s earlier break- 
through in the space race and her success in orbiting an 
ICBM led the Chinese to believe that the international 
balance of power had swung to the communist countries. 
But if the “East Wind” did in fact “prevail over the West 
Wind”, Moscow was not prepared to flex its new muscles 
to support Chinese foreign policy, particularly in the 
Taiwan Straits. The Soviet leaders reneged on an earlier 
promise to share atomic development with China and in 
the summer of 1960 Soviet technicians were suddenly 
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rontal assault on the party utself 


withdrawn from China. The rift was soon wide open, 
perhaps irreparable. Its roots lay deeply in cultural and 
historical differences and attempts to heal it will be frus- 
trated by a disputed and fluid border. 


Despite the deepening conflict with the Soviet Union, 
China not only recovered from the economic setback of 
the Great Leap but by 1965 had fully repaid her debts 
to Moscow and had astounded the world by becoming 
an atomic power. Ironically, for Mao, China’s economic 
and scientific successes had their own inherent flaw. Within 
China success was breeding new inequalities. The country 
was growing flabby, even bourgeois. A new class of bureau- 
crats and technocrats was emerging apparently bent on 
leaving Mao’s image of a mass society and a revolutionary 
utopia far behind as it pushed China’s modernization 
inexorably along the revisionist lines of Soviet develop- 
ment. 

In 1966 Mao unleashed his Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution. Failing to dislodge his opponents from within 
the party Mao launched a frontal assault on the party 
itself. The schools were closed as millions of teen-age 
Red Guards marched across the country attacking any- 
thing or anyone they considered bourgeois or opposed to 
Mao’s revolutionary ideals. Entrenched interests fought 
back, factions within the Red Guards openly clashed, 
production and trade declined and China’s foreign rela- 
tions were severely jeopardized. Mao had succeeded in 
putting politics in command and in purging the party 
but the lid had to be put back on. It was, but slowly and 
with great difficulty. In the new revolutionary committees 
that first replaced party authority, and then within the 
party after its ninth congress was held in the spring of 
1969, the predominance of the military was clearly visible. 
The army leader Lin Piao was constitutionally designated 
Mao’s heir apparent. Today, while Peking claims great 
victories in the Cultural Revolution, national policies have 
again reverted to ones stressing moderate economic con- 
struction, but with far greater emphasis on political in- 
centives and socialist goals than in the recovery period 
after the Great Leap. 

Most China watchers underline the obvious failures of 
the Cultural Revolution. But the returns are not yet all in 
and there have been impressive achievements as well. 
Whatever the final balance sheet may reveal there can be 
no question that Mao’s last great revolutionary struggle 
has been unprecedented and has involved philosophical 
principles which are by no means limited to China in their 
relevance. 

Basically, Mao has asserted that revolutions need not 
die. He has insisted that there need be no conflict between 
revolution and modernization. His revolution has been 
a dramatic attempt to create a mass society ideologically 
motivated but within a modernizing state in which eco- 
nomic production is vital and a huge bureaucracy neces- 
sary. Mao has been struggling to prove that professional- 
ism need not lead to privilege; technology to technicism; 
bureaucracy to bureaucratism. He has done nothing less 
than to challenge the assumption that man by nature is 
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acquisitive. 

Mao’s attempt has been to remould man as well as 
society. At the forefront of his mind has been the negative 
examples of the Western industrial model and the per- 
ceptive change in the paradigm of Russian development 
toward that same end. The methods Mao Tse-tung has 
used to tackle these basic social problems may prove to 
have been unwise or unsuccessful. They may not be ap- 
plicable to other societies. Nevertheless, the problems he 
has confronted and the questions he has asked, are univer- 
sal ones fundamental to social change and development 
everywhere, and urgently relevant to the Third World. 
They are the questions being asked by student radicals in 
the Western world. They are questions which should con- 
cern us all. 

Whether Mao’s successors will be committed to the 
same ideals and whether they will be prepared to pursue 
them with the same intensity and tenacity remains to be 
seen. Mao himself has been assured a slot in the annals of 
world history as a great — perhaps the greatest revolution- 
ary leader. It is not yet clear whether the Cultural Revolu- 
tion will enhance or tarnish that image. Yet there can be 
no doubt that in the Cultural Revolution Mao Tse-tung 
has dug more deeply into the soul of society than any 
other national leader past or present. * 


PEASANT oppression is shown in this sculpture. 
— from the book “‘Rent Collection Courtyard”’. 
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Let’s 
Read 
About 
China 


BY R. MALCOLM 
RANSOM 


@ Relations with the People’s Republic of China are be- 
coming a matter of prime concern for Canadians in the 
1970s. Thus it is of the utmost importance for us to use 
all the resources available to understand the origins of the 
Chinese revolution, the history of Western exploitation in 
Asia, the long history of peasant oppression, the ever- 
recurring famines, the cruelty and corruption of the land- 
lord-business classes, and the marvellous contribution of 
Chinese civilization down through the centuries. Above 
all, it is necessary to appreciate the Chinese as people — 
proud people with a great history and the HOTIEES con- 
tinuous culture known to man. 

The distortions that we have of one another — we of 
the Chinese and they of us — make an attempt at under- 
standing an imperative of responsible Christian citizen- 
ship. 

After the stream of negative reports that have come to 
us through the news media of the past two decades, it is 
refreshing and hopeful to find an increasing flow of re- 
ports, articles, books and films by many competent 
observers, giving a more objective view of the China scene, 
and encouraging a more sympathetic understanding of the 
Chinese people. Such are the Friendship Press books on 
the theme being studied by many North American 
churches, “Toward Understanding China and the Chinese 
People”. These in no way try to white-wash the com- 
munist regime of China. They take full cognizance of its 
weaknesses and dangers, but they do try to establish some 
kind of empathy with the Chinese people and to face 
honestly the very real achievements accomplished by the 
new Chinese regime. 

The subject is China, a big topic. I suggest that you 
begin with the small, helpful but uncomplicated book en- 
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titled China Profile, edited by Ross Terrill, a young Aus- 
tralian Presbyterian, presently on a teaching fellowship at 
Harvard working on his Ph.D. It is a symposium by 
Chinese observers who give vivid views of different apsects 
of China today. The book surveys China’s contacts with 
the West, and traces how China came to the brink of 
revolution not merely by military manoeuvres, but as a 
social and political necessity. It looks at what commun- 
ism means to the Chinese people, and asks, “Can China 
live with others?” and “Can we live with China?” 

China Profile does not deal with policy questions as 
such, but rather with human questions, not asking how we 
can “deal with China”, but how we can “understand 
China” and the excitement that beats in the breasts of 
Chinese youth today. It is primarily directed to young 
people, but it is valuable to people of any age as an intro- 
duction to this study. A paperback, it sells for $1.75 (160 
pages). 

Several other resources should be consulted. Dr. Searle 
Bates, a much respected veteran missionary to old China, 
has edited another short paperback (192 pages) entitled 
China in Change — an Approach to Understanding, which 
in greater depth sets the historical background in its re- 
lation to present developments. This too is a Friendship 
Press publication, costing $1.50. An historian’s review of 
the factors in history that help explain the Chinese revolu- 
tion is found in the Pelican paperback The Birth of 
Chinese Communism, by C. P. Fitzgerald of the depart- 
ment of history at the National University of Australia in 
Canberra. This is an authentic, objective history written 
in lucid language and is available at most book stores. 

This is China Today: A Fresh Look, by Norman Endi- 
cott and China — Peril or Promise? a New multi-media 
album are both helpful to give something of the flavour 
of China today. The first is a well-illustrated magazine- 
style booklet selling for 95c. The latter contains a set of 
large pictures for use as wall hangings, a recording of the 
Red Army chorus and quotations from Chairman Mao 
and the apostle Paul, plus several hard-hitting interview- 
type article, including one by our former Canadian mis- 
sionary Dr. Donald Wilson, which gives something of the 
Taiwan perspective. 

For those who wish to make a fuller study, Missionary 
Education has a wide variety of books and pamphlets, 
reprints from magazines, maps, pictures and tapes. Several 
new audio-visuals in the audio-visual library portray life 
in modern China and contain many examples of classical 
Chinese art. These are well worth obtaining from the 
Audio-Visual Department, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 
403, Ontario. 

The American Friends Service Committee has pro- 
duced two small paperbacks, Let’s Talk About China To- 
day, 75c — essays from the Political Quarterly, and A 
New China Policy — Some Quaker Proposals, in which 
the Quakers offer clear guidelines for responsible decisions 
at this turning point in world history. Mention should also 
be made of two vastly different books: China Today, 
edited by Father William J. Richardson, and a delightful 
children’s book of Chinese stories suitable also for youth 
and adults, entitled The Foolish Old Man Who Moves the 
Mountains. 

All the above and many more are available from Mis- 
sionary Education or the W.M.S. book room, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. * 
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Mackay Memorial Hospital in downtown Taipei 


@ What is Taiwan like today? The question was put by 
the editor of The Record when I returned in November 
from a visit made in a dual capacity, as moderator of 
the last general assembly and as secretary for overseas 
missions. My wife and I spent a busy week on the beauti- 
ful island that we used to call Formosa. Our week was 
full, each day’s engagements were from breakfast to mid- 
night. We travelled from the north to the south and back. 

I was impressed by the tremendous increase in the pace 
of life in Taiwan and by the prosperity now evident in the 
cities. In the two years since my last visit the traffic has 
multiplied enormously. I entered Taipei on a wide paved 
street and stayed at a hotel, both new to me. There are 
more efficient facilities for travel by bus, rail and air, and 
people are taking advantage of them. In every city there 
are new factories, high rise office buildings, and fine new 
hotels. 

Five years ago our Canadian mission had a fine residen- 
tial compound on a main thoroughfare in downtown 
Taipei, with wide lawns, flower beds, and beautiful trees. 
Today a 12 storey office building with a top floor restau- 
rant stands on that spot and new buildings are going up 
the whole length of the street. 

Alongside this contemporary office building is our old 
Mackay Memorial Hospital, partly renovated but inade- 
quate for its important medical mission. Only a few years 
ago the hospital hesitantly added a three-storey extension. 
Now the board of Mackay Hospital has plan for a high 
rise building of 14 storeys! This hospital is doing a tremen- 
dous job in the center of a great city. More than 140,000 
outpatients alone are treated in one year. Canadian Pres- 
byterians should be proud of their long association with it. 

Throughout Taiwan one is aware of the rapid pace of 
expansion as the Chinese from Hong Kong and Southeast 
Asia look for a stable area in which to invest their money. 
The whole economy is stimulated by the large United 
States military establishment on the island. 

Any assessment of Taiwan today must take into 
account the gap between two major sections of the popu- 
lation. On the one hand you have the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Taiwanese, whose thinking was profoundly 
affected by SO years of life as part of the Japanese empire, 
and whose concern is with Taiwan. On the other’ hand 
are the Chinese who fled from the mainland at the time 
of the communist takeover. Their thinking is strictly 
Chinese and their hopes and aspirations are more con- 
cerned with mainland China than with Taiwan. Both 
groups have a common resistance to any control of Tai- 
wan by Peking. 

This gap is closing gradually as a common education 
in the Chinese language is producing in the young people 
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“Taiwan Today 


BY E. H. JOHNSON 


a common outlook. But there remains the fact that the 
attitude and thinking of Taiwanese over 40 years of age 
were formed largely by their education under the Japa- 
nese system. 

At welcome dinners I was told by leaders of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Taiwan about a recent government 
request to the church. 

It has been asked to set up an Anti-Communist Promo- 
tion Committee with the purpose of making “our church 
members and others aware of the oppressive and tyranni- 
cal nature of atheistic communism and of our church’s 
position as firmly opposed to this and every form of totali- 
tarianism.” The Presbyterian Church of Taiwan expressed 
the hope that the related churches, including ours, would 
support them in their position. 

In the courts and committees of the church, one of the 
most vigorous discussions was on the question of how to 
unify the various theological training schools which now 
operate in four locations and at various levels. Hope 
has been expresed that the Taiwan Theological College 
outside the city of Taipei and the Tainan Theological 
Seminary in the southern part of the island may come 
together to form one strong centre of theological educa- 
tion located near a national university and close to a major 
centre of Roman Catholic theological training. 

The New Century Mission Movement is just completing 
a useful year of emphasis on rural work. Plans call for 
1970 as a year of emphasis on urban work. 

I am happy to report that Canadian Presbyterians still 
render a large variety of services as team members of the 
Presbyterian Church of Taiwan. The Rev. James Suther- 
land works with the general assembly and teaches at Tai- 
wan Theological College, while Jack Geddes is involved 
in a ministry to high school and college students, and the 
Rev. Murray Garvin is attached to the mountain work 
committee. 

The Rev. Clare McGill has been creating a written lan- 
guage for the Tayal tribe, and is now translating the New 
Testament. The Rev. Bernard Embree is doing advanced 
linguistic work and the Rev. Chris Costerus is teaching 
New Testament at the Tainan Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. Ted Ellis is chaplain to the 1,200 boys in the 
high school in Tainan. Miss Wilma Welsh uses her dedi- 
cated secretarial skills in the general assembly office in 
Taipei, and Miss Joy Randall has begun language studies 
in preparation for teaching nursing in Changhua. 

Taiwan, like the rest of the world, is in the process of 
change. The Presbyterian Church of Taiwan sends you 
its cordial Christian greetings, and solicits your prayers 
and your support as it moves further forward into its 
second century. * 
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@ Church people are likely to get excited over the revision 
of a hymn book, as any organist or minister who tries 
a new hymn or tune knows. After only a few months on 
the committee for the revision of the Book of Praise, I can 
understand the problems of those who have worked on 
this project since it was commissioned in 1963. 

I was raised an Irish Methodist (a southern one at 
that!), which means that I used the 950-strong Methodist 
Hymn Book for the first 30 years of my life. So this trea- 
sury of devotional poetry, strong Lutheran declaration and 
Wesleyan spiritual fervour is my primary standard of 
excellence. And of course, each member of the committee 
has similar attachments to other books. 

Dr. William Fitch, the convener, summed up the aims 
and objects of the work when he wrote in this magazine 
almost two years ago, “We have set ourselves to look for 
first-rate contemporary hymns while at the same time 
ensuring that the great hymnology of the church universal 
should not be forgotten.” 

In a sense, the committee was handicapped from the 
start by being commissioned for a revision. Undertaking a 
completely new book would have meant an unfettered 
start. But the break with tradition would have caused an 
almost foundation-crumbling quake, so the obvious way 
of preserving and enriching the heritage of the past was 
chosen. 

Therefore, with the present Book of Praise as its starting 
point, the committee began weeding out hymns that 
seemed to have lost their meaning, or used language which 
makes them almost unsingable by thinking people today. 
And several hymns were scheduled for retirement. 


A personal 
look at the 
revision 

of the Book 
of Praise, 

by Alan Cowle 


But the lobby of popular affection got to work and 
early in 1967 the results of a poll of all presbyteries were 
considered, leading to generous acts of reinstatement. 
Some hymns redeemed from exclusion were: 148, Joyful, 
joyful we adore Thee; 180, Thou didst leave Thy throne; 
235, I've found a Friend; 400, Today Thy mercy calls 
us; 408, There were ninety and nine; 409, Softly and 
tenderly; 433, Tell me the old, old story; 493, Prayer is 
the soul’s sincere desire; 502, I am trusting Thee, Lord 
Jesus; 505, I do not ask O Lord, that life may be; 519, 
He leadeth me; 521, Simply trusting every day. 

Of course, the revision committee is not the final author- 
ity regarding the content of the new book, although their 
recommendation will carry the utmost weight, with peri- 
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odic and eventually final approval by general assembly. 

I wonder how people picture us as we meet? Do you 
have visions of seers — grey-headed, tome-weighted and 
scholarly, dour of mien, slaves of common metre, 
cushioned by experience against the impact of anything 
this age has to say? Well, forget it! We are dealing with 
music, and the Christian church is a singing church. Sing- 
ing is a congregation’s happiest activity, and our task is to 


enable them to do it better. 
We have more fun doing this than you would believe! 


One of us wants to recommend a new hymn, and reads 
it to the others with intensity and conviction that amount 
almost to intoning — as if a tune were being recommend- 
ed simultaneously. Or an organist among us — and or- 
ganists are notoriously heavy-handed at the piano — wants 
to share his enthusiasm for a strong, marching unison tune 
and thunders it-out in ten-note chords, fortissimo-plus. 

The meetings take place around a table piled high with 
hymn-books of every shape, size, hue and vintage from 
Canada, the United States, Britain and Ireland. As various 
headings come up from the order of contents, a member 
is commissioned to research it and present a batch of 
hymns under this heading culled from all available sources. 

The order of contents presently proposed has two main 
sections, “The Christian Life’ and ‘“Times and Occasions”. 
Each is sub-divided eight or nine times. New hymns have 
to be classified under one of these sections, by no means 
a simple task. 

When considering hymns for one section, we keep in 
mind the suggestions of our music sub-committee as to the 
most suitable tunes, harmony and key. Familiar tunes 
may re-appear with most interesting harmonies and in 
lower keys. Here and there adjustments will be made in 
the words, and verses re-chosen from lengthy hymns. 

It is in the realm of tunes that most resistance to change 
is felt. People don’t mind what they sing provided they 
can have a good time doing it — which means a “good 
old tune”. Yet the committee must be conscious of main- 
taining high musical standards. Some favourite but musi- 
cally poor tunes require new harmonic clothing or they 
must go. 

This is where we get emotionally involved so I want to 
be personal for a moment and voice three beefs: (1) 
Naomi — No. 278 — is the worst tune I know in any 
book I have seen; (2) I cannot trace for purposes of 
public exposure the tasteless and faceless one responsible 
for the horrendous adaptation of Schumann that goes 
under the title of Canonbury at No. 661; and (3) what 
shall we say from the standpoint of musical worth about 
the tune “Bread of Life” for No. 291, second tune? Better 
nothing, say I! 

Every effort is being made to give the new book worthy 
Canadian content. Although when published the present 
book was the finest prepared in Canada it is difficult to 
know what is specifically Canadian in it. The single ori- 
ginal tune by Sir Ernest MacMillan, “Light of Light” at 
No. 345, will be retained and no doubt other items of 
Canadian origin. But original words and music by Cana- 
dians will feature prominently in the new book in spite of 
the disappointing results so far from the hymn competi- 
tion. Anyone anywhere can send entries, the closing date 
is January 15, 1970. Send them to: Hymn Competition, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario. * 
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MEDITATION 


“We are near the end of all 
things now.’’—(Phillips) | Peter 4:7 


@ The end of one thing is followed by the beginning of 
another. As Sherlock Holmes would have observed, 
“Elementary, my dear Watson!” The end of the summer 
months, for example, is followed immediately by the 
beginning of the autumn months. The end of the hours 
of daylight are followed by the beginning of the hours 
of darkness. The end of a time of economic inflation is 
followed either by a time of restraint or by a time of 
depression. And the end of a year is followed immediately 
by the beginning of another, which we mark with special 
festivities. 

The statement of our simple observation can readily be 
reversed, of course, so that it indicates something far less 
promising: the beginning of one thing marks the end of 
another. The beginning of a new relationship marks the 
end of a former one. The beinning of a new era marks the 
end of the preceding one. The new year brings an end to 
the old. 

These observations must not be allowed to foster in us 
the old Greek view that history repeats itself, and forever 
goes ’round and ’round in the same old rut and circle. 
The whole biblical story encourages belief in the view 
that the story of mankind is one of movement from one 
point to another. It is not aimless wandering, but move- 
ment that takes place in the history of mankind under 
the direction of God. It will end, as it has begun in the 
fulfilment of the purpose of God. 

Some will remember that in the earlier days of radio, 
there was a weekly program of feature news stories called 
“The March of Time”. The program might include the 
report of the death of a well-known man, in which case his 
life story would be told, his exploits, his honours, and the 
fact of his death. At the end of the story, the com- 
mentator with all due solemnity and emphasis would say, 
“Time . . . marches ON.” This sentence was repeated 
at the end of each news story, and once more at the end 
of the program. 

Time, as we measure it, does march on of course. For 
all our efforts to resist change, we cannot turn back this 
clock. The most vivid picture of a vain attempt to do so 
is to be found in Christopher Marlowe’s story of one Dr. 
Faustus, who had struck a bargain with the devil. The 
devil had promised that for 24 years he would be the 
devoted servant of Faustus, striving to make a reality of 
the doctor’s every wish. At the end of that time, however, 
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the devil would claim his soul, and the doctor would be- 
come his servant. In Marlowe’s story the 24 years all too 
quickly pass, and as the last hour arrives, Faustus sees the 
folly of his bargain. The plea is made 
... let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul! 

... The stars move still, time runs, the clock 

will strike, 

The devil will come and Faustus must be damned. 

Time, as we know it, still does go on. Malcolm Mug- 
geridge, editor of Punch and long-time atheist, while still 
not a conventional churchman has recently come down 
on the side of Christianity. Speaking on the contemporary 
issue of whether or not God is “alive”, he has said: “Dead 
or alive, he is still God, and eternity ticks on even though 
all the clocks have stopped.” 

The first part of Tolstoi’s classic War and Peace is the 
story of Russian high society — kings, princes and nobles, 
in the days of the Napoleonic wars. Making up the main 
body of the book, this first part concludes like this: 
« _.”, The suggestion is that the vast implications of the 
book trail off into all the unfinished business of human 
life. One cannot write “Finis” or “The End”. It goes on 
into new days about to dawn. 

The writer of the first New Testament letter of Peter 
writes, “The end of all things is at hand. This was a 
theme consistently repeated through the New Testament. 
“The Lord is at hand.” “The coming of the Lord cometh 
nigh.” “Surely I come quickly.” Such words create prob- 
lems for some. Without delving into them now, we know 
that “the days of a man’s years” are limited. But hopefully, 
expectantly, confidently, the Christian faith replies that 
the end is a beginning. The words, “Surely I come quick- 
ly” to the Christian sound less like a threat than a 
promise. 


PRAYER 


Eternal God, to whom a thousand years are as yesterday 
when it is passed, fill us daily with the spirit of hope. 
Help us to lay ever firmer hold on the faith that the future 
of our world and our individual destiny are safe in the 
loving hands of the God and father of Jesus Christ. In 
Jesus’ Name. Amen.* 
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@@ When the Rev. Paul Chan arrived in Montreal to begin 
his work 30 years ago this month there were only 70 
families in Chinatown. Most of the residents were men who 
were separated from their families by immigration res- 
trictions. 

Now there are 3,000 Chinese families in Montreal, 
and few of them live in Chinatown. The 15,000 Chinese 
are scattered through the city, and it is a rare family that 
has no automobile. 

Prior to 1950 the Chinese Presbyterian Church and 
Community Centre in Montreal seldom had a wedding, 
now Paul Chan officiates at 50 weddings a year. 

These changes are reflected in the life and work of the 
Chinese Presbyterian congregation. Mr. Chan says: “For 
many years the Presbyterian Church was very patient with 
us. Now we are beginning to show that it was worthwhile.” 

Statistics tell the story. Twenty years ago there were 40 
families in the congregation, 60 pupils in the church 
school, and 35 communicants on the roll. By 1968 there 
were 258 families, 160 pupils, and 201 communicants in 
the Chinese Church in Montreal. 

Facilities in the building on Chenneville Street that was 
dedicated less than 20 years ago are so cramped that a 
hall is rented a block away. 

The change in the Chinese community has been dra- 
matic. In 1940 there was only one medical doctor of 
Chinese descent, now there are 12. There are close to 300 
Chinese Canadian engineers in Montreal, and many suc- 
cessful business men, most of them importers. 

Chinatown is no longer restricted to laundrymen and 
restaurant operators. 

“Just wait until you see what happens in the next 15 
years,” prophesies Mr. Chan, “you will see Chinese police- 
men on the street just as you are beginning to see Chinese 
in every walk of life.” 

Three years ago Paul Chan was invited to take part in 
the graduation exercises at Montreal High School, be- 
cause the class for the first time had a large share of 
Chinese Canadians, 40 of them. 

Now there are 600 Chinese attending McGill University 
and another 300 in other Montreal colleges. Thousands 
of Chinese are found in the city’s primary and secondary 
schools. 

Many of the new and younger generation came from 
Hong Kong, bringing with them money and skills and 
ambition. But the ties with Chinese culture and tradition 
are strong, and Chinese youth rarely become delinquents. 

“We have a saying, ‘don’t bring shame on your clan’,” 
Mr. Chan explains, “the family ties are strong. Our young 
people respect their elders. They are taught politeness, 
justice, moderation, thrift and family pride.” 

The man who has worked day and night as minister 
of the only Protestant Church in Montreal’s Chinatown 
was born in that city, but was taken back to China when 
he was only four years of age. All his education, including 
theological, was obtained in China before he came to 
Canada under the general board of missions in 1940. All 
his clan, except for one brother, have emigrated to Canada 


since. 
The church is primarily a church, with worship services, 


a weekday prayer meeting, church school, a W.M.S. group 
and an active youth fellowship. But it is a community 
centre as well, where Chinese is taught the children and 
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ee 


English is taught their parents. 

The youth fellowship has 50 young men and women, 
led by dedicated Christians. They go out into other areas 
of the city, to entertain and cheer the folk in homes and 
hospitals, to pass out gospel tracts to their compatriots 
who are not Christian. 

Chinese classical and folk dances are performed in 
costume by young people from the church. They use this 
means of trying to acquaint Canadians with Chinese cul- 
ture and tradition. 

When the Chinese New Year is celebrated on February 
7 and 8, the program in The Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Montreal will be put on by young people from the Chinese 
Presbyterian Church, performing at the request of the 
minister of immigration for the Province of Quebec. 

Three deaconesses, Mrs. John Hu, Miss Betty Lam, 
and Miss Hazell Davis, help to direct activities in the busy 
Chinese Church and Community Centre, assisted by half 
a dozen part-time volunteers. 

“We need a young man,” stated the minister, “‘a quali- 
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One of the 
many weddings 
in the Chinese 

Church and 

Community Centre. 


fter two 
years in 
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ates are 
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BY 
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The Chinese 
of the cultural 


church group. 


fied man from Hong Kong or elsewhere who would work 
with teen-agers.” 

Just as the church itself has become increasingly in- 
volved in the Chinese community, so Paul Chan has 
gradually assumed a position of leadership. As I walked 
through Chinatown with him I found that he was greeted 
cordially by young and old. It was no surprise to find that 
he is vice-president of the Canadian Chinese Cultural 
Society, which was just inaugurated on November 28. It 
will bring Chinese and Canadians together so that they 
may understand each other better. 

“When we go into the Chinese community we always 
remember to bring the gospel along,” said Paul Chan. 
“When I was younger I was shy about speaking of Jesus 
Christ. Now I find no trouble at all, the Chinese expect 
me to talk to them about him. I have learned that you do 
not hide the gospel in community work. If we don’t prac- 
tice what we preach, if we don’t show love in our relations 
with non-Christians, we are hiding the gospel.” 

Paul Chan is an active, busy man, a dedicated minister 
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In the summer 
the W.M.S. 
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Montreal's 
Changing Chinatown 


of Christ. And like most men he has a dream, of the day 
when his congregation will move from its crowded quar- 
ters in the seamy section of old Montreal to a larger 
church in a central part of the metropolis. 

The presbytery is pondering what it should do with 
some Montreal churches where the membership is dwind- 
ling to the point of closing because of population changes. 

The Rev. Paul Chan knows what he would do with a 
more adequate building, and his eyes light up when he 
talks about it. His people have cars, they have moved far 
from Chinatown, and they would make an almost empty 
church come alive again if they were given the opportunity. 
From the inner city to the centre of Metro Montreal, that 
should be the next move for the Chinese Church and 
Community Centre. 

“The Presbyterian Church has been good to us, and 
now we are on the verge of great things, if only some can 
be made to see the possibilities of the future,” he said as 
he showed me out through the red doors of the Chinese 
Church. * 
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News 


Canadian Council 

The triennial assembly of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches, held in 
Montreal from November 24-28, 
spent much of its time on planning 
and program for the future. 

Four parallel sections discussed four 
separate themes: the French-English 
fact, poverty in Canada, world devel- 
opment, and the future of the faith. 

The retiring president, Dr. Reginald 
S. Dunn, urged Christians in Canada 
to learn to work together with far 
more charity, trust, enthusiasm and 
energy. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches outlined some of the major 
issues before that body. 

“The most immediately urgent 
question for us is whether the estab- 
lished churches can really participate 
m-the radical 70s,” <stateduDr Ty. E. 
Floyd Honey, general secretary of the 
eG, 

He pointed out that in general local 
parishes are living in tragic isolation, 
more concerned with the survival of 
their own institutions than with an 
open partnership with the people of 
God in the urgent tasks which God is 
laying on his church today. 

The triennial assembly sent an ur- 
gent message regarding Nigeria/Biafra 
to the government of Canada just 
prior to the debate in the House of 
Commons. It asked our government to 
use its efforts to obtain a peaceful 
settlement, to protest the provisions of 
arms to either side, to approach the 
United Nations, the Organization for 
African Unity and others to press for 
a just and durable peace, to increase 
Canadian relief to victims on both 
sides, and give support to non- govern- 
mental agencies. 

The council heard a delegation 
from the National Black Coalition of 
Canada appeal for support, and voted 
to give $10,000 a year for the next 
three years. 

Rev. Dr. A. B. B. Moore, who is 
retiring this year as president of Vic- 
toria University, Toronto, was elected 
president. The vice-presidents are 
Bishop Ernest Reed of Ottawa and 
Miss Agnes Roy of Toronto. 

Presbyterians appointed to the cen- 
tral committee of the Canadian Coun- 
cil are Dr. E. H. Johnson, Rev. James 
Jack, Miss Louise Reith, Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, Rev. Michele Desplan and 
Mrs. R. Hummelen. 
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A promise given 

“Do you promise to walk together 
as disciples of Jesus Christ, as mem- 
bers of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada?” The answer “we do” came 
from more than 200 people who filled 
the St. Michel Church at the. service 
of recognition of the new Hungarian 
Presbyterian Church in Montreal. 

It followed, on Sept. 28, the worship 
service at which the Rev. Nicholas 
Novak of Welland spoke about the 
vocation and mission of the new 
church, He also addressed the children, 
telling them that they would always 
remember this day when their church 
was born as they grew in faith and 
fellowship. 

The Rev. P. A. Ferguson, modera- 
tor of the presbytery, conducted the 
service of recognition, assisted by the 
Rev. A. Ross MacKay and the Rev. 
Arthur lTarrera. Mr. Novak brought 
greetings from the Hungarian churches 
in Canada and from the American 
Hungarian Ministers Association. 

The Rev. Julius Nagy, Minister of 
the new congregation, is a graduate 
of the Budapest Theological College 
and served for some years as secretary 
to the Presbyterian Youth Organiza- 
tion. Between 1952 and 1964 he work- 
ed as a manual labourer, having been 
deprived of his pastoral ministry by 
the communists because of his Western 
contacts. He came to Montreal from 
the Bekevar Hungarian Church in 
Kipling, Sask. 

— Dr. Helene Saly 


THE MODERATOR of the Presbytery of 
Montreal, Rev. P. A. Ferguson, gives 

the right hand of fellowship to the new 
Hungarian minister there, Rev. Julius Nagy. 


New planning director 

The Rev. Robert P. Carter has 
been appointed director of planning 
and development for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, as of January 1, 
1970. 

The following report from the Rev. 
George Sparks of Ottawa, chairman 
of the committee on organization and 
planning, explains what is happening 
in this area of the church’s work. 

The 95th general assembly received 
the LAMP report with enthusiasm as 


opening new doors and pointing the 
way to ongoing reform in our church. 
We are gratetut to Rev. C. C. Coch- 
rane, convener, and all who served 
with him on the LAMP committee. 
Their proposals will bear fruit if we 
take their recommendations seriously, 
involve all our members and seek the 
blessing of God’s Holy Spirit. 

The general assembly increased the 
membership otf the organization and 
planning committee to 22 by the ad- 
dition of eight members trom the 
LAMP committee. Several meetings 
have been held to examine and trans- 
late into action the recommendations 
referred to the organization and plan- 
ning committee. 1o this end four sub- 
committees or task forces have been 
appointed: 

— “Administrative Program 
Agencies in the Church” —to study 
present assembly board and committee 
structures in the light of the Price- 
Waterhouse Report — Convener, Mrs. 
K. Denton Taylor. 

2 — “Congregation, Presbytery, Sy- 
nod & General Assembly Procedures” 
— to maintain contact with all pres- 
byteries and synods with regard to 
LAMP recommendations, to obtain in- 
formation on present presbytery pro- 
cedures and frustrations, to suggest 
dynamic approaches to the business 
committee of the general assembly 
— Convener, Rev. Dr. D. G. John- 
ston. 

3 — “Staff Relations At The Church 
Office” — to act as an advisory com- 
mittee to all salaried officials, to main- 
tain close liaison with the office com- 
mittee of the administrative council, to 
act in a pastoral relationship to the 
personnel at the church office — Con- 
vener, Rev. R. G. MacMillan. 

4 — “Local Congresses and Talk-Ins” 
— to organize in co-operation with 
presbyteries, synods and congregations, 
local gatherings at which the concerns 
of the LAMP report will be discussed 
— Convener, Rev. John Robson. 

Committees have been appointed to 
carry out the instructions of LAMP 
Recommendation No. 21 on the train- 
ing of professional church workers; 
No. 24 on church personnel; and No. 
30 on communications. These three 
committees have to deal with vital 
areas of the. church’s life and witness. 
The results of their endeavours will 
appear when they report to the general 
assembly. 


Our most important initial task was 
to find an executive staff member 
within the terms of LAMP Recom- 
mendation No. 32. The names of 18 
persons came before the committee in- 
cluding those of three women. The 
final choice was the Rev. Robert P. 
Carter who has served the board of 
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Ottawa pays for 20% 
of your unemployment 
insurance. 

Your boss pays 40%. 
You pay the rest. And 
get peace of mind. 


Who says there are no 
more really good deals? 


In case you hadn’t realized, unem- _ staff and operations. 


ployment insurance is a partnership between When you stop to think about the 

three parties. security that unemployment insurance gives 
You probably know that your em- you against loss of wages, the premiums you 

ployer contributes the same amount to U.I.C. pay seem pretty small. 

as you do. But what may come as a surprise And the help you get seems pretty big. 


is that the Federal Government pays for about 
20% of your insurance. O 
As well as sharing the cost of your Ottawa 20/, 


protection against unemployment, Ottawa 


oe 
also pays for the administration costs such as Your boss 40%, 


You 40% 
The Unemployment =a 
Insurance Commission. 


If you’re not working for someone, we’re working for you. 
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NEWS Continued 


Christian education with distinction 
for the past 16 years. In 1968-69 he 
gave invaluable assistance to the 
LAMP committee and played a large 
part in the preparation of their report. 
With his experience and devotion the 
organization and planning committee 
is confident that the long term aim of 
LAMP will be fulfilled in a manner 
to make our church a more effective 
agency in the service of our Lord. We 
solicit the prayers and co-operation of 
the whole church for Mr. Carter and 
the committee which will do its utmost 
to support him. 

Mr. Carter is resigning from the 
board of Christian education and as 
of January 1, 1970 he becomes Direc- 
tor of Planning and Development with 
an office at 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario. The appointment is 
for three to five years. Our prayer is 


In our congregation we 

were recently asked to elect 
elders. “. . . in full communion, 
21 years of age at the least, and 
possessed of piety, prudence, and 
knowledge of divine wisdom’. I 
ask, (1) How can we recognize 
the possession of divine wisdom?, 
and, (2) Wouldn't it be simpler to 
lower the. standards for elders or 
merely revise the “Book of 
Forms’? 


(A) escest Stat aniesmat 35> 

everybody in your congre- 
gation. (2) Section 106, Book of 
Forms, says, “The qualifications 
for the office are those laid down 
in the express word of God, and 
namely the canons written by the 
Apostle Paul”. No lowering of 
standards and no revision is pos- 
sible. I am of the opinion that 
practically all congregations get 
the elders they deserve. 


What do you think of a 

minister who, in reading the 
Scriptures, stops now and then 
to give his explanation of the 
verse or verses he has read? 


AA Thanks for giving me no 
clue as to whom you are 
talking about. Your uneasiness 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


that before the maximum period has 
expired our church will have launched 
on a course that will unite its mem- 
bers and make them lively representa- 
tives of Christ in every part of the 
land. 


FOUR WHO HAVE BEEN MEMBERS over 
60 years assist Rev. Gordon MaclInnes in 
cutting the 81st anniversary cake, at St. 
John’s Church, Toronto. From the left: 
Wyman Grant, Herman Gibson, Mrs. 
Herman Gibson and Mrs. A. Blain. 


about this has been found 
through the years. The “Direc- 
tory for the Public Worship of 
God”, which is part of the West- 
minster Standards of 1647, says 
about this: “When the minister 
who readeth shall judge it neces- 
sary to expound any part of what 
is read, let it not be done until 
the whole chapter or psalm is 
ended; and regard is always to 
be had unto the time, that neither 
preaching nor other ordinance 
be straitened, or rendered tedi- 
ous. Which rule is to be observed 
in all other public performances.” 
They had wordy characters in 
those days too, and my guess is 
they had as little control over 
them as we have today. “The 
Directory” is saying (I think) 
that the word of God should 
speak by itself and for itself. 
Then will come the exposition 
as necessary. Knowing how long- | 
winded preachers can be (and 
they haven’t changed, have 
they?) the Directory says they 
should have regard unto the 
time — that is, keep it short, 
gentlemen. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


Development conference 

A. six-day world consultation on 
ecumenical assistance for development 
projects will draw 100 church leaders 
and experts in development to Geneva, 
Switzerland, January 26-31. One-half 
will come from the industrialized na- 
tions around the North Atlantic, and 
an equal number will represent the 
developing countries. 

.The fourth assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Uppsala, Swe- 
den in 1968 had asked every church 
to make a proportion of its income 
available for development aid. The 
World Council continues to receive 
requests for funds from churches in 
developing countries, and at the same 
time churches in the developed world 
are seeking help in the proper utiliza- 
tion of growing amounts of church 
money. 

Others, including development ex- 
perts, have suggested the need to re- 
examine the procedures and structures 
of the churches involved in develop- 
ment projects. 


One-third of the participants will be 
experts in development, either those 
advising on government policy or do- 
ing research at universities or research 
institutes. Also present will be repre- 
sentatives of international organiza- 
tions with particular expertise in the 
field. 


Aid to Yugoslavia 

Following its transmission of $10,- 
000 to Patriarch German to be used 
for the relief of earthquake victims in 
Yugoslavia, the World Council of 
Churches’ Division of Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service has 
issued an emergency appeal for $200,- 
000. 

Funds sent in response to this ap- 
peal will be used in the permanent 
rehabilitation of the devastated area 
possibly by the building of a health 
centre or school. 

Helmut Reuschle, the division’s ma- 
terial aid officer, has visited the earth- 
quake zone and talked with church 
leaders, government officials and Red 
Cross representatives. They stressed 
that the immediate needs of the 100,- 
000 or so persons affected by the 
disaster are being taken care of, but 
that international help is sought for 
the extensive reconstruction effort that 
is necessary. 

The rebuilding of shattered towns 
and villages is now being planned by 
the authorities. As soon as agreement 
is reached, Mr. Reuschle will return 
to Yugoslavia for further discussions 
about the ‘most appropriate way for 
the churches to demonstrate their 
solidarity with those who have suffered 
in the earthquake. 
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The $200,000 appeal was made 
October 31 and was the third one that 
month which DICARWS circulated. 
The other two were for victims of 
floods in Tunisia ($250,000) and 
Korea ($96,000). 


News from Taiwan 

The English name of The Presby- 
terian Church In Formosa has been 
changed. It is now officially The Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan, Republic 
of China. 

The first draft of a re-organization 
of the executive committee of general 
assembly and of its standing commit- 
tees has been sent to presbyteries for 
study and report. The 17th general 
assembly will meet in Taiwan on 
March 30. 

The executive committee is setting 
up an anti-communist promotion com- 
mittee to inform church members of 
the dangers of communism and to af- 
firm the anti-communist position of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Two typhoons brought wind and 
flood damage to much of Taiwan this 
fall. Many houses, much farm land 
and crops of rice and bananas were 
seriously damaged. The Presbyterian 
social service committee and other re- 
lief agencies have made appeals 


Downtown Toronto 

One hundred members of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church in down- 
town Toronto spent a Saturday in 
November considering the future of 
the congregation. 

Maps and graphs were projected on 
a screen to show the changes in both 
the area and the congregation. The 
Presbyterian population of the city of 
Toronto proper, not its suburbs, has 
declined by two thirds since 1930. The 
membership of St. Andrew’s is one 
third of what is was in 1941. 

However the future may see 100,000 
people living within a short distance of 
St. Andrew’s, which is situated at King 
and Simcoe Streets. Proposals under 
consideration include development of 
housing on Toronto Island, establish- 
ment of Harbour City, and creation of 
a large residential complex over the 
freight yards nearby. 

The consultation decided, on an in- 
formal basis, that St. Andrew’s should 
remain in its present stone structure. 
New avenues of mission will be explor- 
ed, and better use will be made of the 
capabilities and voluntary service of 
lay men and women. The consultation 
agreed that the future of St. Andrew’s 
depends upon how its members can 
adapt new resources to minister in new 
ways to the changing core of the inner 
city. 
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Typical “lost and found’ 
youngsters that become permanent 
residents of our Homes 


+ 


A Young Life— 
Most Wonderful Gift of AIL 


According to a United Nations 
survey, and others, half of the world’s 
children experience some form of 
deprivation and neglect. This Christ- 
mas season hundreds of thousands 
will go to bed hungry—some will not 
have a bed or home to call their own. 

Applications to our Homes and 
schools on behalf of these needy 
children from social welfare workers, 
government and mission agencies are 
unending and urgent. Many have been 
abandoned or are the victims of pov- 
erty, war and disease. Once cleaned 
up,.fed and loved, they are as lovely 
as kiddies in any home. 

You or your family can sponsor a 


girl or boy for just $12 per month. You 
will receive the child’s photo, personal 
history, description of the Home, etc. 
Your child knows who you are and 
will reply if you correspond. (If of 
pre-school age the housemother or 
superintendent will write.) All letters 
are translated in our overseas offices. 
For over 30 years Christian Children’s 
Fund has used this “Person-to-Person” 
plan to provide an intimate relation- 
ship between the sponsor and an 
appreciative “adoptee”. 

Will you share your blessings this 
season with a needy child? Some areas 
of greatest need are: India, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Haiti, South America. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


r= CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA'=+ 


| 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA P-1-70 § 
a I wish to “sponsor” a boy [] girl [1] for CCF is experienced, effi- © d 
i One ry Canein aeet er eect ee ee cient, economical and | | 
(Name Country ) conscientious. Approved 
Borwin pay $12 a month ($144 a year), by the Income Tax | 
r] Enclosed is payment for the ee of the Bees of i 
: evenue, awa, 
gE oe year [] Best month 0 3 approved by U.S. State § 
cannot “sponsor” a child but want Department Advisory © 
| to help by giving §..................... Commission on Voluntary , 8 
(] Please send me more information. Foreign Aid. Christian 
| Children’s Fund has been B 
IN 81n16 Seiseaeee ee eey ee e, ee tee helping children around 
a adress the world since 1938 and at present assists | 
g te re TO ee de aie ee over 90,000 children in more than 700 
Place harsher: aera ‘Province yesh Homes and projects in over 50 countries. 


The 
way to 
forever 
cherish 


If you’re searching for such a way, 
give Schulmerictf bells to your church in 
the name of your loved one. Enduring 
Schulmerich bells will call to worship, 
toll in memoriam, or sound appropriate 
music... all automated if desired. 
Handsome plaque. No bell tower 
needed. Memorial Schulmerich bells 
cost less than you'd expect. Write for 
information. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Suite 412; Dept. 2910 
77 York St. 
Toronto 2, Canada 


®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 
by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Youth 


The organization BEEFF, formed 
at Ancaster, Ont., by Gordon S. Look- 
man to aid Biafra, has now an inter- 
denominational committee of Christian 
young people. They represent the 
churches in Ancaster Township. 

The basic aim is to motivate Cana- 
dians into taking action regarding the 
Biafra situation. The organization is 
also prodding the department of ex- 
ternal affairs to use Canada’s inter- 
national reputation to bring about an 
immediate cease fire and negotiate 
peace between Nigeria and Biafra. 

More than 1,300 citizens signed 
a petition to the local member of 
parliament asking the Canadian gov- 
ernment to sponsor Canairelief. 

BEEFF asks all Canadians to write 
their M.P.s opposing lack of action 
and requesting them to take political 
risks, if necessary, to attain a just and 
lasting peace in Nigeria. 


Members of the «junior teen-age 
classes of Cookstown Church, Ontario, 
carried out a 20-mile walkathon proj- 
ect. About $300 received from spon- 
sors will go towards a year’s support 
of two orphan children in South-East 
Asia under the World Vision organ- 
ization. 


A Starve-In in aid of Canairelief 
was held in the late fall by the com- 
bined young peoples societies of Glen- 
view Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 
The “Three Keyes” and “Iona” groups 
spent 40 hours fasting in the church 
house adjacent to the church, and ob- 
tained sponsors who donated accord- 
ing to the number of hours that the 
young people were able to fast. 

Mr. Murray Ross, missionary/ar- 
chitect home from service in Nigeria, 
held a discussion with the young peo- 
ple and the moderator, Dr. E. H. 


Johnson appeared at the conclusion of 
the fast, and gave the latest report on 
the Nigeria/Biafra situation and a 
word of encouragement and thanks to 
the young people. The weekend was 
organized by the Rev. Ron Mulchey, 
assistant minister at Glenview, and 
considerably over $1,000 was turned 
over to Canairelief as the proceeds. 


Ontario _— Citizenship 
Minister Robert Welch 
was the speaker at 
Alexandra Presbyterian 
— Church, Brantford, Ont., 
at the second of a series 
of contemporary services. 

About 300 people attended. The 
eight-piece Alexandra Saints Band 
provided the music. 


From the Church of the Good 
Shepherd at Port Cartier, Quebec, the 
total of $300 has been given for 
Nigeria/Biafra relief. The intermediate 
class started the appeal, to which the 
church school and the young people’s 
coffee house contributed generously. 


DR. JOHN A. JOHNSTON addressed the Ancaster High School under the auspices of the 
Biafran Emergency Errand for Food. From the left are: Kenneth Brignall, Keith Cowman, 
John K. Rumball, David McHardy, Jane Thieme, Dr. Johnston and Beverly Budd. 


How does your community 
receive unwed mothers? 

The congregation had been usually 
attentive and responsive that morning. 
As I drove along the highway, I 
thought of the sound of voices raised in 
worship, the meaningful way in which 
the hymns had been sung. Christianity 
had been presented in an atmosphere 
of joy: together we had worshipped a 
living Lord. 

It had been an unusual service. 
Neither the choice of hymns nor the 
theme of the sermon had been mine. 
Instead the congregation had selected 
hymns which spoke to their particular 
situation; a theme which was closely 
related to a situation each would face 
within the next few weeks. 

The congregation had been a youth- 
ful one, most of them in their late 
teens. While the nursing and teaching 
professions were represented, the ma- 
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jority of the audience were students 
at either high school or university. All 
had been brought into the church as 
children, attended Sunday school and 
other forms of religious education. 

There was one experience in life 
that each of the worshippers would 
face within three months — they would 
become unwed mothers. It would not 
prove a pleasant experience for them. 
In two one-hour group discussion ses- 
sions, it had been possible to discover 
some of the problems that were dis- 
turbing the girls; to have them talk 
openly about themselves, their situa- 
tion, what the future held in store. 

In the second discussion period, I 
had asked for a theme for the chapel 
service, since the entire program of 
Armagh is geared to meet particular 
needs. The question soon was raised, 
how could they be prepared to return 
to normal living once confinement was 
past? How could they cope with life 
after birth of the child? 

Jacob’s preparation by God prior to 
his re-union with Esau had been the 
biblical basis for the sermon. The fact 
that God in Jesus Christ assists those 
who trust him to face difficult situa- 
tions was presented. God would not 
leave them alone. They had seen mani- 
fested in practical form God’s love in 
the lives of the staff at Armagh, the 
gifts from concerned individuals and 
church groups, the understanding they 
had known while they were away from 
familiar surroundings. Even as God 
had provided Armagh for them 
through his church, so he would be 
with them once they left its shelter. 

As I continued to drive I thought of 
the home situation to which these girls 
would return. Eleven of them had 
volunteered to complete a question- 
naire, and of that number there were 
six whose parents seldom if ever at- 
tended church. I thought of the church 
to which they would return, of the fact 
that the girls seemed more devout in 
their religious life than their parents. 
I wondered how warm the welcome 
would be when they returned home, 
how they would be received by parents, 
friends, the members of the Christian 
community. I was afraid that the only 
love and understanding they would 
know in this bewildering experience 
would be that which was given them at 
Armagh. 

I bowed my head and prayed. The 
prayer was not for my first congrega- 
tion that morning, but those I would 
face within the next hour; the mothers, 
the fathers, the entire Christian com- 
munity — I prayed that God might 
prepare us for a re-union, a re-entering 
into normal life of a fellow Christian * 

— Kenneth Wheaton 
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A UNIQUE COLLECTION of photo- 
graphs of modern Chinese sculpture 
vividly depicting scenes of peasant 
life in old China. 


A work of art to grace any home — 
a picture-story of oppression to stir 
compassion in any heart. 


84 pages, size 9 X 10, price $1 
From Missionary Education, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills 403, Ont. 


CFKarn °Extra 


OR YOUR ™ “ingyh oly Tuunashig 
CHURCH GROUP 


AB ALL OCCASION CARDS 


CHUDREN'S 
na URTHDAY ASSORTMENT 


r HAPPINESS 


Hh Gestion, assortment 


MANY GROUPS EARNED OVER 
$200. LAST YEAR WITH START NOW 


Experience proves the Monarch Line 
M Oo NG A R ¢ | ~ is so good, prices so attractive, there 
is no limit to the money you or your 


CARDS AND GIFTS group can earn. You are under no 


obligation—it’s well worth a trial. We 


You will earn as much, or more, this easy give you every help. 

way with the Monarch Line of beautiful All 

Occasion assortments, Easter cards, Get Well 

cards, Sympathy cards, Wrappings and Gifts. CONVENIENT TERMS to all church 
You only need to show to friends and neigh- 8oups and organizations make it easy 
bours to get immediate orders. to finance purchases. 


MONARCH GREETING CARD CO. LIMITED 
Dept. PR, 217 Cannon St. E., Hamilton, Ont. 


Please send me your FREE full-colour Spring catalogue, full particulars and 


| 
| 
i 
| 
MAIL ! All Occasion cards on approval. 
| 
| 
| 
I 
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COUPON 
TODAY 


Books 


FUNNY, YOU DON’T LOOK 
CHRISTIAN, by Robert H. Herhold 

Can Christians laugh at them- 
selves? This Lutheran minister thinks 
so, and proves it in these anecdotes, 
observations and reflections. Some are 
barbed, like discussions about the 
generation gap in the church, sex, 
what the snake said to Eve, and Jesus 
as a shock absorber. But it’s all pun- 
gent, readable, and guaranteed to give 
you fresh insights into those people 
called Christians, ourselves and others 
we know. (Clarke, Irwin, $4.75) 


SENSE OF DISCOVERY: THE 
MOUNTAIN, by Nancy Roberts 

Investigation of the mountain by 
Nancy Lee brings forth a new pic- 
ture of flowers, birds, animals, fish, 
streams and the beautiful mountain it- 
self with a new sense of to whom it 
belongs. Colourfully illustrated with a 
minimum of reading. (John Knox, 
$6.55) 


NOT MADE FOR DEFEAT, by 
Douglas Hall 

The biography of Dr. Oswald J. 
Smith, founder and long-time minister 
of The People’s Church, Toronto. 


Originally a minister of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, Dr. Smith 
is known for his evangelical ministry 
and for the tremendous missionary 
program sponsored by The People’s 
Church under his leadership. (Evan- 
gelical Publishers, $2.25) 


UNCOVERED FEELINGS, by Her- 
bert F. Brokering 

Described as “‘out-loud words on 71 
happenings” this collection of short 
meditations is delightfully refreshing, 
written in simple yet lyrical language. 
These are the every day events of per- 
sonal, family and church life, brought 
into the context of devotional thought. 
Appealingly illustrated by black and 
white photos. (Welch, $4.25) 


Records 


Berlioz. Harold in Italy. Walter Tramp- 
ler, violist and London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by George 
Prétre. LSC 3075. 

A symphony or viola concerto? The 
composer says “I wished to put the 
viola in the midst of poetic recollec- 
tions, left me by my wandering in 
Adruzzi, and make it a sort of melan- 
choly dreamer, after the manner of 
Byron’s CHILDE HAROLD. Hence 
the title, HAROLD IN ITALY.” An 
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THOS. G. BROWNE 
CHURCH DECORATING 
Designs & Estimates on Request 


234 PARKVIEW AVE. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. 
Since 1906 - 221-2202 


MUSIC win. MESSAGE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Hymn-books for congregational use, Song 
and Chorus Books, Solos, Duets, etc. 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 


Order 


BOOKS =~ 


all church. supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills, Ontorio 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


THE WORD IS HAPPENING 


YOUR PURCHASES 
COUNT IN HELPING THE 
ADVERTISERS APPRECIATE THE 
VALUE OF THE RECORD. 


The word of God is more than a lovely and ancient story. It tells 


us what happened and what is continually happening. It spoke 
in history but it also speaks today. 


Let people hear what God is saying NOW. 
Send out the Scriptures! Please help! 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ont. 
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impressionistic work, therefore, full of 
melody and orchestral colour, and 
aired here in lusty tribute. The move- 
ment titles will indicate the breadth of 
experience covered — 1) Harold in 
the Mountains; 2) Procession of Pil- 
grims; 3) Serenade of an Adruzzi 
Mountaineer to his Sweetheart; 4) Or- 
gy of the Brigands. 


Tchaikowsky: Fantasy Overture “Ro- 
eo and Juliet’, Theme and Variations 
from Suite No. 3. Moscow Philhar- 
monic/Kondrashin. SR 40090 

The Overture is not a success, either 
as music or as music performed. Gor- 
geous episodes lack wholeness and de- 
tails are sacrificed for super stereo 
effects. Though variation form shows 
Tchaikowsky the orchestrator at his 
most colourful, the Suite No. 3 ex- 
tracts are slight musically and expose 
technical weaknesses in the orchestra. 


Tchaikowsky: Symphonies 4 in F 
minor, 5 in E minor, 6 in B minor. 
New York Philharmonic/ Bernstein. 
D3S 781. 

These are not new recordings, but 
what gripping, sense-battering realiza- 
tions of the three master symphonies 
they are. Bernstein’s great mind is chal- 
lenged to the match all the way along 
and blood is on the boil time and time 
again. Sweeping melodies chase each 
other in giddy round and _ billowing 
climaxes surf over the spirit. Measure 
any other performances you know 
against these and the Americans will 
take some beating. Every bar is shaped 
in the context of the whole to which it 
contributes. Nothing to excess. Master- 


ly. 


Shostakovich: Symphony No. 2 in B 
major Op. 14. Cello Concerto No. I in 
E flat Op. 107. SR 40099. 

The symphony, written in 1907 and 
bearing the title “October Revolution” 
is given a sensitive and firey perfor- 
mance by the Leningrad Philharmonic 
under Blazhkov. Its program is rather 
obvious — a sort of world-in-chaos- 
awaiting-the-saviour opening, giving 
place to the urgent beat of a rising 
people and ending with a choral hymn 
beginning “O Lenin! You have forged 
the will of the sufferers.” Harmless 
stuff today, and a little tedious. 

The ’cello concerto, however, played 
by Mikhail Khomitser and the Moscow 
Radio Orchestra under Rozhdestven- 
sky, shows clearly how the composer 
had freed himself of the mantle of 
political involvement by the time of its 
composition in 1959. It is a breezy 
and busy work, not at all bleak, and it 
is exceedingly well recorded — ’cello 
prominent as it should be. 

Alan H. Cowle 
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DEVELOPMENT 
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So in the New 
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make the work 
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let's give and 
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Christ. 
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Pteoceo is tentative. 


@ Chimes, given by friends of the late 
F. C. McInnis, were dedicated in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Geraldton, Ont. 

B First Church, Brockville, Ont., re- 
ceived new hymnboards from Mrs. H. 
O. N. Brownfield, in memory of her 
husband, Major General Brownfield. 
@ On Nov. 7 in Regina, Calvin and 
Northside Churches amalgamated to 
form Norman Kennedy Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. W. H. Fuller is interim 
minister. 

™@ Memorials installed in Claude 
Church, Ont., include a pulpit and 
chair for Mr. and Mrs. Robert Arm- 
strong, a baptismal font for Mr. and 
Mrs. H. E. Caslor, and a hymn board 
for the Rev. Dr. C. L. Wood of the 
Bhil field. 

@ Over 700 attended a service at Lea- 
side Church, Toronto, on the 27th 
anniversary, where the moderator of 
the last general assembly, Dr. E. H. 
Johnson, was honoured. A framed ad- 
dress of appreciation was read and 
presented to him, and a _ preaching 
scarf. Flowers were given to Mrs. 
Johnson. The congregation has also 
set out to contribute $2,500 to Can- 
airelief in his honour, the cost of one 
flight, of which over $1,800 has al- 
ready been contributed. 

A service of dedication of the St. 
Andrew’s - Newton - Whalley Church, 
B.C., was conducted by the Presbytery 
of Westminster on November 30. The 
minister is the Rev. B. J. Ogdon. 


y: 
A PLAQUE was unveiled in St. David’s 
Church, Springhill, N.S., for Mrs. Fred 
MacLeod, organist in the former Diligent 
River congregation and women’s worker 
in St. David’s. Shown, left, are Rev. E. F. 
Dewar and Mrs. Allison Munro, ladies’ 
circle president. 


= < c mi i 
THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in 
Summerside, P.E.I., stands on three acres 
of land at the edge of the town. The 
sanctuary, which seats 360, is entered from 
the side. There is an education wing, left, 
and rooms beneath the church. Rev. John 
McBride is the minister. 
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BETHEL 
‘SBYTERIAN 
CHURLH 


— s To Be Erected 
" . rey ON THIS 


SITE 
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THE MORTGAGE for St. Matthew’s Church, 
Toronto, was burned at a congregational 
dinner. Shown, left, is Stewart Todd, Rev. 
R. Allan Cornish, Richard Millar, former 
session clerk, and C. Harry Lemmer, 
representative elder and brother of the 
builder. 
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SOD WAS TURNED for the new Bethel 
Church, Riverview Heights, N.B., this fall. 

Shown are, left, William Hamill, board 

chairman, Mrs. Nelson Lorimer, Rev. 

Basil Lowery and E. K. Prentice, building 

committee chairman. The building, costing 
over $50,000, will be ready for occupancy 
during the winter. 


MT. ZION CHURCH, Ridgetown, Ont., 
received a pulpit fall from Mrs. Margaret 
Smyth in memory of her husband Henry, 
and carpeting for the aisles and platform 
from Mrs. Janie Thomson. The minister is 
Rev. M. E. Tubb. 


JOHN CLARK and Morris Kelso assemble 
pews in preparation for the dedication of 
the new Pineland Church in Burlington, 
Ont., a co-operative project of the 
Presbyterian and United Churches. 


IN ZION CHURCH, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
a new window has been dedicated by Dr. 
D. A .Campbell in memory of past 
members of the Women’s Auxiliary. Shown 
above, from the left, are: Mrs. George Lea, 
Mrs. J. H. Hill and Mrs. L. H. Fielding. 
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A CHOIR of 33 voices has been formed in the rural North Caradoc Presbyterian Church 


near Strathroy, Ont., which has only 56 families. In the centre are the choir director, 
Mrs. George Gregory, and the minister, Rev. C. W. Middleton. 
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Personals 


The Rev. D. J. Gillies is serving as 
a supply in Kitimat Presbyterian 
Church, Kitimat, B.C. 


Mr. James Mullin, catechist, has 
moved from Walpole Island to serve 
in Hartney, Manitoba. 


The Rev. Arthur Fawthrop has tak- 
en up his duties as stated supply at 
Chatham, N.B., as from the new year. 
Mr. Fawthrop is a minister of the 
Reformed Church of America and 
comes from the United States. 


The Rev. James C. Maclan Jack of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Kirk, Nas- 
sau, Bahamas, has accepted a call to 
the Montague charge on _ Prince 
Edward Island. 


The Rev. William and Mrs. Janssen 
of Fort St. John have recently an- 
nounced the adoption of a daughter, 
Melody Faye, which brings their fam- 
ily to four children. 


The Rev. James R. Dickey has tak- 
en up his duties at Wabush, Labrador. 


The Rey. Peter Alexander McDon- 
ald of Dartmouth, N.S., is believed to 
be the youngest minister ever elected 
moderator of the Presbytery of Halifax 
and Lunenburg. He is 25 years old. 


Anniversaries 
135th — St. Andrew’s, Gananoque, Nov. 
23, (Rev. E. H. Hunter). 
50th — St. David’s, Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 
16, (Rev. Hugh Jack). 
17th — Knox, Yorkton, Sask., Nov. 16, 
(Rev. R. E. Glen). 


Our Missionaries 
CARIBBEAN ASSEMBLY OF REFORM- 
ED CHURCHES: 

Rey. & Mrs. C. A. Dunn, 44 B Lama 
Avenue, Bel Air Park, Georgetown, Guyana. 
Rev. & Mrs. Geoffrey Johnston, 27/2 Mon- 
roe Rd., Kingston 6, Jamaica. 

Rey. & Mrs. David Murphy, Edward Street, 
Princes Town, Trinidad, West Indies. 

Miss Margaret Ramsay, 156 St. George 
Street, Toronto 530 (leave of absence). 

Miss Athalie Read, Sans Souci, Wakenaam 
Island, Essequibo River, Guyana (on fur- 
lough). 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF _ FOR- 
MOSA: 

Miss Georgine Caldwell, 462 Oriole Park- 
way, Apt. 1, Toronto 7 (on furlough). 

Miss Rose Chambers, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario (leave of absence). 

Rev. & Mrs. C. M. Costerus, 115 East Gate 
Road, Tainan, Taiwan. 

Rev. & Mrs. B. L. M. Embree, 2 Yung Fu 
Li, Shih Lin Chen, Taipei, Taiwan. 

Rev. H. Ted Ellis, 191, Lane 309 East Gate 
Road, Tainan, Taiwan. 

Miss Louise Gamble, 462 Oriole Parkway, 
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INTER-CHURCH FELLOWSHIP TOURS 
35 Days Duration 


Ly. Montreal June 20th “E/Canada” 
Ly. Liverpool July 28th “E/Canada” 


TOUR 1 — 14 days to Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Liechtenstein, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, France — All Inc. $1150.00 

TOUR 2 — 14 days visiting same countries with some alternate cities, but in- 
cluding visit to Oberammergau for the world famous Passion Play 
celebrated every ten years. All Inc. $1100.00 

TOUR 3 — 15 days visiting Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 
All ine. $1120.00 


All tours embrace stay in London 7-8 days with sightseeing tours of the city 
with full day excursions to the Shakespeare Country and Oxford, also to Windsor, 


Hampton Court & Stoke Poges. 


Full particulars from: 
W. R. Buckberrough, 
Travel Secretary, 
3819 Maurice, Fabreville, 
City of Laval, Que. 


can affect your 
Car Insurance 
rates (among other things). 


Your choice of drinks can make 
a big difference in your insurance 
rates. Because if you drink alcohol 
— even if it’s only once a year — 
we can’t insure you. And if we 
can’t insure you, you'll probably 
pay more for your insurance. 


Were the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. We insure only non- 
drinkers. And since non-drinkers Abstainers’ now also provides fire 
have fewer — and less serious acci- _ and other personal property cover- 


dents we can offer lower rates. age for non-drinkers. At low cost. 
Abstainers’ offers more than ———————————————— 

lower insurance premiums. You | ABSTAINERS’ fA 

also get full, flexible coverage; fast, | 

fair adjustments anywhere on the | INSURANCE COMPANY 


i i 4 ET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 
continent and personalized atten- FE REEL Sere i 


tion from your independent agent. 


1 
| 
i 
| 
Send me information about your 
(0 Auto Insurance 
. OJ Fire and other Personal Property 
This makes a lot of sense to the ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ policyholders. If you 
live in Alberta, Manitoba, and On- 
tario, and it makes sense to you, 

3 ; | TELEPHONE NO. 
mail the coupon at right. Linquirtes invited from motorists residing in Ontario, Manitoba or Alberta only. J 


Coverage 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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ah oes Ses 
think and are concerned will want 
to read and study Prayers for Re- 
conciliation, compiled and edited 
by Fred Cloud. In the midst of 
troubled times, both national and 
personal, the thoughts, prayers and 
meditations in this book will help 


guide you. $1.25 each, ten or more 
$1.00 each. Order from 


Chellamer hoot 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


CHINA FILMS 


PATRICK WATSON _— INTER- 
VIEWS PROFESSOR PAUL LIN, 
of McGill University, asking every- 
day questions about Communist 
China. 16 mm. B & W, 20 minutes. 
Rental $2.00 


CHINA TODAY, by Australian 
educationist Myra Roper. Colour- 
ful, full of action, good atmos- 
phere for a “China Night’. Part | 
and Part 2 can be used indepen- 
dently: Children, youth or adult. 
16 mm Colour, 15 minutes each 
part. Rental $2.00. 


CHINA: CONTRASTS & CONTI- 
NUITIES, filmstrip. A thoughtful 
study of China’s past and present. 
Narration by Patrick Watson. 
Youth/Adult, Colour, LP record- 
ing, 17 minutes. Rental $1.50. 


CHINA IN REVOLUTION, film- 
strip. Challenging presentation of 
Y.P. in the New China. YP/ Adult. 
Colour, LP recording, 17 minutes. 
Rental $1.50. 


ORDER FROM: 

Audio-Visual Department, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills 403, Ontario. 

Lite 2h Beate Ma Gis OCT RA MaN MIS SAIN L AUN zie Tray 
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ALASKA - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES TOURS 
Two luxurious 20-day Spring & Autumn 
Tours & Cruises to Alaska, British 
Columbia, Canadian Rockies, featuring 
a 9-day cruise on the C.N.R.’s palatial 
passenger ship, S.S. Prince George will 
be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. 
Spring Tour originates Toronto, Mon- 
day May 25th. Autumn Tour originates 
Toronto, Friday, September 25th. 
C.N.R.’s Super Continental, Vancouver 
and return. Cruise Vancouver to Skag- 
way, Alaska and return; calls made 
Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, Wran- 
gell, Juneau, Alaska. Travel “Trail of 
798” via White Pass & Yukon Railway to 
Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Jasper. Tour price $719. Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 
Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, 


Chatham, Ontario. Phone 519-352-1467. 


e 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun 
Tours will be directed by Rev. Clarkson 
Smith, originating Toronto, June 13th, 
June 30th, July 18, August 4th, August 
24th. C.N.R.’s Super Continental to Ed- 
monton, “North to Alaska” by motor- 
coach via Alaska Highway, visiting 
Peace River Country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon, Fairbanks, Alaska; 
“Trail of ’98” via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway. Ferry-liner, Skagway to Prince 
Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton. C.N. to 
Toronto. Exploration, adventure and ex- 
citement. Tour price $719. Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 
Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, 
Chatham, Ontario. Phone 519-352-1467. 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum, $8.00. Display heading: 
Ist line $1.00 extra, each additional line 
-70 extra. Consecutive rates available for 
4 or more insertions. Copy is due on the 
Ist of the month preceding date of publica- 
tion. 


FOR SALE 
Twelve white % length choir gowns for ages 6-14 
years. Girls’ gowns have large black bow, boys 
have bow-ties. Would sell for $50. Approximately 
5 years old. Contact Mrs. Jack Cumming, R.R. 2, 
Dobbinton, or phone Paisley 353-5556. 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


CRAFT TO CUSTOMER 


Hand woven Harris Tweed by Lachlan MacDonald 
28” wide — Fashionable shades $3.00 per yd. post 
paid — Free Samples. CNOC ARD, GRIMSAY 
NORTH UIST, SCOTLAND. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and _ breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


REBUILT ORGAN 
Ready for immediate installation, 5 years guar- 
antee, Dubay Organs Ltd., 646 Ellengale Rd., 
Burlington, Ont., 634-8831. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


Apt. 1, Toronto 7 (on furlough). 

Rev. & Mrs. M. L. Garvin, 3 Ching Tien 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan. 

Mr. & Mrs. Jack Geddes, Christ College, 
Kuantu, Tamsui, Taiwan. 

Rev. & Mrs. Clare McGill, Box 151, Hsin 
Chu, Taiwan (to summer of ’70). 

Miss Diane Petrie, 192 Oakmount Road, 
Toronto (leave of absence). 

Miss Joy Randall, 89 - 5 Chang Chun Rd., 
Taipei, Taiwan. 

Rev. & Mrs. James Sutherland, 2 Yung Fu 
Li, Shih Lin Chen, Taipei, Taiwan. 

Miss Isabel Taylor, Room 100, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills (on furlough). 

Miss Welma Welsh, 89 - 5 Chang Chun Rd., 
Taipei, Taiwan. 

UNITED CHURCH OF NORTHERN IN- 
DIA (Bhil): 

Miss Pauline Brown, Room 100, 50 Wyn- 


| ford Dr., Don Mills (on furlough). 


Miss Ellen Douglas, Amkhut, M. P. (via 
Dohad), India. 

Miss Agnes Hislop, CPM, Jobat, M.P., via 
Dohad, India. 

Rev. & Mrs. Desmond Howard, 462 Oriole 
Parkway, Toronto 7 (on furlough). 

Miss Margaret Kennedy, CPM, Barwani via 
Mhow, M. P., India. 

Miss Doreen Morrison, CPM, Barwani via 
Mhow, M. P., India. 

Rev. & Mrs. J. W. Milne, Jobat, M. P., via 
Dohad, India (until Feb. ’70). 

Miss Mary Nichol, CPM, Jobat, M.P., via 
Dohad, India. 

Miss Beatrice Scott, Room 100, 50 Wynford 
Dr., Don Mills (on furlough). 

Miss Mary Sherrick, CPM, Amkhut M. P., 
via Dohad, India. 

Miss Ida White, CPM, Barwani via Mhow, 
M. P., India. 

UNITED CHURCH OF NORTHERN IN- 
DIA (Jhansi): 

Miss Eleanor Knott, CPM, Jhansi U. P., 
India. 

Miss Margaret Leask, CPM, Jhansi U. P., 
India. 

Rev. & Mrs. Angus MacKay, CPM, Jhansi, 
U. P., India (to April ’70). 

Miss Edith Magee, CPM, Jhansi U. P., India. 
Miss Diana Wadsworth, CPM, Jhansi U. P., 
India. 


KOREAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
JAPAN: 

Rev. & Mrs. R. K. Anderson, 2911 - 56 
Kitabora, Nakashidami, Moriyama Ku, Na- 
goya, Japan (to June ’70). 

Rev. & Mrs. H. Glen Davis, Apt. 2, 462 
Oriole Parkway, Toronto 7 (to April ’70). 
Miss Mavis Hyndman, 24 Wakamiya-cho, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 162, Japan. 

Rev. & Mrs. J. H. McIntosh, 11 - 30 - 8 
Chome, Ikaino Higashi, Ikuno Ku, Osaka 
544, Japan. 

Miss Tamiko Nakamura, 24 Wakamiya cho, 
Shinjuku, Tokyo, Japan. 

AFRICA: 

Rev. & Mrs. David Craig. 

Rev. & Mrs. Russell Hall, 5 Edgehill Road, 
Grimsby, Ontario. 

Mr. & Mrs. Ronald McGraw, c/o P.O. Box 
202, Sao Tome, Portuguese West Africa. 
Rev. & Mrs. E. F. Roberts, Box 2838, Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

Miss Elsie Taylor, P.O. Box 202, Sao Tome, 
Portuguese West Africa. 

AFGHANISTAN: 

Mr. & Mrs. John Reoch, Box 150, Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 

MALAWI: 

Rev. & Mrs. Brian Crosby, P.O. Box 413, 
Blantyre, Malawi. 

MEW ENC 

Rev. Donald W. MacKay, Casa Mia, via 
Benedetto, Brin 78, Napoli, 80142, Italia. 
ASIAN CONSULTANT: 

Rev. & Mrs. Russell Self, Hong Kong. 
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Deaths 


BUCHNER, WILLIAM, elder, 
Church, Galt, Ont., Nov. 10. 

CORBETT, NORMAN F., 78, father of 
the Rev. D. J. M. Corbett, member of 
Central Church, Vancouver, Nov. 1. 

GAMMELL, ALAN McKENZIE, 77, 
elder, Knox Crescent and Kensington 
Church, Nov. 24. 

HALVERSON, HARRY WILLIAM, el- 
der, First Church, Brandon, Man., Oct. 24. 

LEE, WALTER LEE (LEE CHOW), 
84, session clerk, Chinese Church, Victoria, 
phe Oct, 14. 

LOBBAN, John, 71, elder, Westminster 
Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., Nov. 8. 

MacWILLIAM, SARAH C., 87, in St. 


Central 


der and choir member, Gordon Church, St. 
Elmo, Ont., PM chairman for presbytery 
and synod, Nov. 2. 

MITCHELL, MRS. JAMES, 88, Mac- 
Vicar Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., 
Nov. 22. 

MURRAY, MRS. G. SCOTT, active 
worker in and honorary life member of the 
W.M.S., St. Andrew’s Ottawa, Nov. 2. 

SMITH, PERCY, 73, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Picton, Ont., Nov. 30. 

ROBINSON, J. ALBERT, 70, envelope 
secretary, manager and choir member, 
Knox Church, Acton, Ont., Nov. 8. 

TAYLOR, CLARE W., organist and 
choir director, Rosedale Church, Toronto 
for over 18 years, and formerly of other 
churches in Toronto, Winnipeg and Brock- 
ville, Oct. 26. 

THOM, GEORGE, 
Church, Ottawa, Nov. 10. 

WALDIE, DUNCAN D., 89, elder, trus- 
tee, Knox Church, Acton, Ont., Nov. 11. 

WALKER, WILLIAM R., elder, Melrose 
Park Church, Toronto, father of the Rev. 
David Walker, Aldershot, Nov. 11. 

WARD, GEORGE WESLEY, 86, elder, 
Nov. 10. 

WHEALY, BEVERLY EDWARD, elder, 
St. George’s Church, London, Ont., Nov. 3. 


elder, Erskine 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Oakville, Hopedale, Ont., Rev. Harry Waite, Dec. 
1 


US 
Stoney Creek, Cheyne, Ont., Rev. John M. Allison, 
8 


Nov. 18. 
RECOGNITION 
Tyne Valley, P.E.I., Rev. Cedric Pettigrew, Oct. 
29. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. W. E. Whyte, 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 

Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and Hunter 
River, P.E.I., Rev. R. D. Sandford, Box 248, 
Kensington. 

Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 
40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Tabusintac charge, N.B., Rev. Malcolm Cald- 
well, 513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. D. L. 
Mawhinney, Box 1192, Pictou. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Church, Montreal 
Que., Rev. Arthur Iarrera, 8270, 23rd Avenue, 
Montreal 456. 

Scotstown, Milan, Megantic, Que., Rev. D. L. 
Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 
Westport, Knox, Ont., Rev. L. R. Renault, 12 

Church St., Brockville. 
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Why pay 


life Insurance premiums 


of aman of 31... 
when you're only 28? 


There’s a three year difference in premium rates 


between Presbyterian MINISTERS’ FUND and other 


companies who specialize in insuring clergymen. 


At age 28, such firms charge you $150.60 for $10,000 of 
permanent life insurance; our yearly premium is only $138.40! 
Only if you wait until you are 31 will you pay $153.20 

for $10,000 worth of permanent life insurance from 
Presbyterian MINISTERS’ FUND. 


This differential holds true no matter what age you attain, 

as long as you are insurable. With other companies you pay 
at least 8.8% more for equal coverage! The reason? 
Presbyterian MINISTERS’ FUND insures only ministers, 
seminary students, missionaries overseas —and their families. 
You, and others in our chosen vocation, live quite a bit longer 
and so do our wives and children —and thus are entitled 

to the Fund’s extremely low rates. 


> 


We will remain the ‘‘Ministers’ own life insurance 
Company’’* as we have for 250 years. In this way we can 
guarantee you permanent life insurance protection 

at rates lower than any other company. 


Before you buy any life insurance, please contact us. 
Use the coupon below for information. 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


In Canada: 15 Gervais Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. F. N. Young, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown. 

Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Wayne Maddock, 
Box 34, Hillsburgh. 

Searborough, Westminster, Ont., Rev. G. B. 
Cunningham, 24 Applefield Dr., Scarborough. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s and Chalmers, 
Ont., Rev. A. M. McCombie, 26 Avonhurst Rd., 
Islington 678. 

Toronto Emmanuel, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen St. E. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


** bAills’’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 
EB FOR 
‘ CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 


Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Alvinston Charge, Ont., Rev. James Perrie, Apt. 
21, 448 Victoria St., Strathroy. 

Atwood, Ont., Rev. G. A, Beaton, Box 322, Lis- 
towel. 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Fingal, Knox, and Pt. Stanley, St. John, Ont., 
Rev. John Elder, Box 133, Belmont. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. A. 
McLeod, 28 Kingsway Dr., Hamilton 20. 

Hamilton, Erskine, Ont., Rev. Stanley W. 
Vance, 5 Mapleside Ave., Hamilton. 


St. Catharines, West Sti hadrew's, Ont aiey) 
A. MILLARD GEORGE Charles D. Héhderbouy 68-Clen, Paik haces 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since ODTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


e e Catharines. 
MEMORIAL WI NDOWS Funeral Home Limited Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s and Windham Centre, 
London, Ontario Ont., Rev. John Pace, 294 Wellington St., 
Stained Glass 60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 ingersol. 
LUXFER STUDIOS Wortley Rd. ) Telephone: 519-433-5184 Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: : 
Dependable ibe = Fressona ble charges Breneys Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
: rivate parking uncan, Box 429, Carberry. 
162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. S. McLean, 43 
364-8276 Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 
Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
634 883 bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
: 1 Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 


S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 24th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


' 646 Ellengale Road 


Du bay ORGANS LTD. 
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Synod of Alberta 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Kipling, Sask., Rev. S. M. Barron, Box 237 
Indian Head. 
Moosomin, St. Andrew’s; Whitewood, Knox, 
Sask., Rev. R. E. Glen, P.O. Box 807, Yorkton. 


; Synod of British Columbia: 
| GOWNS Quick UNFAILING Results Creston St. Stephen's, B.C., Rev. J. H. Wise- 
man, 404 Silica St., Nelson 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR Kelowna, St. David’s. B.C., Rev. W. O. Nugent, 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS RR. 4, Abbotsford. 3 
Samples and prices upon request | A Vancouver, Central, B.C., Dr. R. L. Taylor, 
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m@ “Why did I come looking for a seal today?” Kinska 
moaned as whirls of snow poured from the low Alaskan 
sky and eddied around him. He could hardly see. The 
wind, fierce and biting cold, almost blew him down. He 
pulled his parka low and swung his arms to keep warm. 

The great ice pan under him quivered. If it should break 
loose from the shore ice—and it would soon—Kinska 
would be in danger. 

It would be safer in the village, he thought, but I can’t 
bear the sneers of the boys any longer. 

Back in the village, Kinska was called a coward. A 
month ago he and his father had gone caribou hunting 
with the other men and boys. Somehow, Kinska had be- 
come lost from the party. After wandering around and 
not being able to find the other hunters, he had returned 
to the village. 

“Coward! Coward!” the boys laughed. “Kinska will 
never be a hunter. He is afraid of the cold and snow.” 

He had tried to explain. The boys just walked away 
when he said he became lost. They did not come to his 
igloo anymore. Even Kinska’s father only half believed 
his story. That was the reason Kinska had decided to go 


CHILDREN’S 
STORY 
By O. J. Robertson 
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hunting alone. He would prove he was not a coward! 

He would find a seal’s breathing hole in the ice. Then 
when the animal came for air, he would drive his spear 
into the seal’s body. The barbs on the spear would catch 
and hold tightly. Kinska would pull his catch from the ice 
and drag it home. 

He spotted a mound of snow. He knew it was one of 
a seal’s many breathing places. Kinska pressed his foot 
down into the centre of the mound. The icy snow crunch- 
ed. Below was a round hole in the ice pan. 

From his fur shirt, he pulled a seal indicator — a 
needle-like sliver of ivory with a flat circle of ivory at one 
end. Carefully, he lowered the indicator and let it rest 
on the water. When a seal came to breathe, the indicator 
would move. Then Kinska would jab his long spear and 
kill the animal. 

It might be just minutes, or hours, before a seal came. 
Kinska squatted down, his back to the wind, determined 
to wait. 

He didn’t have to wait long. The ivory indicator moved 
slightly, then bobbed upward. A seal was coming up for 
air. A dark furry nose appeared and sniffed. Kinska 
raised his spear. A strong blast of wind whipped by and 
unbalanced him. He lurched forward. His spear shot into 
the hole, jarred from his hand, and sank out of sight 
into the icy waters. 

He had missed the seal! And his spear was gone. How 
the boys would laugh when they heard about this! 

Wearily, Kinska rose and headed toward home. The 
wind was stronger now. The ice pan shook. A grating, 
cracking sound followed. Fear gripped Kinska’s heart. 
Part of the ice pan was breaking loose! 
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He ran frantically, trying to reach the land. But he was 
too late! The ice pan moved away from the shore and 
drifted out on the choppy sea. Though Kinska knew that 
no one could hear him, he still screamed for help. 

There was nothing he could do but drift along on the 
Ice: 

Later, the snow stopped, but not the wind. The sky 
cleared, and far off Kinska could see the shore. He could 
glimpse his village on the horizon, the white igloos barely 
visible against the gray sky. 

Slowly, the ice pan drifted south. One—two—three 
hours. It must be five or six miles below the village now. 
Too tired to stand up any longer, Kinska dropped down 
on the snow. He closed his eyes and dozed. 

Then a terrible jolt awakened him. Was the ice pan 
breaking into smaller pieces? No! It was still whole—and 
it was not moving. Kinska knew what had happened. The 
floating ice had jammed into a larger pan, one that still 
clung to the shore. Kinska was safe now. He began to 
run toward the shore. 

He was almost exhausted when he reached the land. 
He rested only a few minutes, then he started north. He 
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was a bit ashamed to go home. His mission had failed. 
He would slip into his igloo; maybe no one would know 
about the seal he had missed and his lost spear. 

Suddenly, dark forms loomed ahead of him. He stop- 
ped. Had the villagers learned of his absence and started 
looking for him? No, it was not people he saw. It was a 
small herd of caribou! 

“How can I be so lucky?” Kinska cried out. 

He must not let the caribou pass! He’d drive them north 
to the village and then all the people could have fresh 
meat. He flapped his arms. The caribou halted. He yelled 
at them. The leader of the herd turned and headed north- 
ward. The rest followed. 

The herd was about a mile from the village when the 
caribou turned east into a thicket of scrubby trees. As he 
ran toward the village, Kinska hoped against hope that 
the herd would stay in the brush until he could spread the 
good news. 

And the caribou did! They were nibbling in the thicket 
when the men came with their guns. “We will take only a 
few,” said Kinska’s father. “It is not wise to be greedy.” 

That night a pot of caribou meat bubbled in every 
igloo in the village. The boys gathered at Kinska’s igloo. 
They wanted to hear his story over and over. He told 
everything that had happened, how he had lost his spear, 
how afraid he was when the ice pan drifted away, and 
how he had met the caribou and had driven them ahead 
of him. 

“Maybe you were afraid,” someone said, “but you were 
very brave to go out alone. No other boy in the village 
has done what you did. We are sorry we laughed at you 
the day you got lost. We want to be your friends now.” * 
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Lonard understanding CH INA 


and the Chinese People 


— a timely and relevant study in Christian responsibility today 


« 
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Harvesting in a commune near Peking eh Aull oe edo 


Material available from: 


THE MISSIONARY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 
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Editorials 


A report of great importance 


@ We were rather startled to be told by a visitor to the 
editor’s office that The Record has become too denomi- 
national. Most of the recent critical comment has been 
directed at articles that were broad in their scope, albeit 
Christian in theme. 

At the risk of being termed introspective we have de- 
voted four pages in this issue, starting on page seven, to 
an analysis of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. It 
looks at the church from two viewpoints, that of a firm 
of management consultants, and that of a cross-section 
of our own members. 

For clearer understanding let us review the history 
behind the Ross Report. Five years ago the general as- 
sembly’s committee on recruitment and vocation decided 
that it needed to know the facts about the kind of ministry 
for which it was recruiting. The committee was alert to 
the changes that had taken place, and was concerned 
about the need for change that was being emphasized in 
every court and congress of the church. 

As the chairman of the committee, the Rev. Ferguson J. 
Barr, said in The Record one year ago: “The committee 
is not convinced that the pastoral ministry is no longer 
of value, but feels there must be changes made. We are 


convinced there should be examination of other forms of 
ministry and of the readiness of congregations to accept 
such other forms. Involved in these areas of examina- 
tion will be an examination of the use of the church’s 
personnel resources, lay and ordained. Finally the poli- 
cies of the church structure, both explicit and implicit, 
which minister or fail to minister to the support of the 
church’s personnel resources will be looked at.” 

To discover what is happening throughout The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada the committee obtained per- 
mission to undertake a professional survey and to get 
the impartial opinion of a firm competent to analyze 
the answers. 

The comprehensive review of the Ross Report found in 
this magazine came from the committee on recruitment 
and vocation. Start with the “clues for better things” on 
page eight if you wish, we hope that they will entice you 
to read the article in its entirety. The next step is to ob- 
tain copies of the report itself, and to make certain that 
it is studied and acted upon in your congregation. The 
report will create discussion, we have no doubt about 
that. The big question is — and the answer lies with 
you — will it inspire action that leads to decision? 


Electing the moderator 


@ During this month the elders and ministers of every one 
of the 45 presbyteries across Canada will mark their 
ballots for the moderator of the general assembly. The 
minister who receives the highest number of votes will 
become the official nominee for the office if his pres- 
bytery names him a commissioner. 

It will still be necessary to place his name in nomina- 
tion when the assembly opens in the Church of Saint 
David, Halifax, on June 7. The right of choice is not 
taken away at that stage, any other minister commissioner 
may also be nominated at that time. 

The new procedure, which has been authorized for a 
trial period of five years, is an attempt to improve upon 
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the method of electing a moderator. It will give the 
church at large a voice in selecting him from among the 
nine men who have agreed to stand after being nominated 
by presbyteries. It will give the official nominee an op- 
portunity of preparing for the duties of the church’s 
highest office. And it will save, we hope, the embar- 
rassment of a lengthy election in a crowded church 
at the opening of the assembly. 

This editor has urged for some years that the method 
of electing the moderator be changed. While the new 
form of balloting is somewhat cumbersome we think 
it is worth a try. May the church and the nominee both 
benefit by this break from tradition! * 
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Three Churches 
in One 


@ Why erect three church buildings 
where one might do? And why 
make three Christian approaches to 
one suburban community? 

When these questions were 
raised in an extension area of 
Metro Toronto in June of 1967 the 
Anglican, Presbyterian and United 
congregations were meeting separ- 
ately. The others met in two port- 
able churches, the Presbyterians in 
a school. 

After preliminary discussions the 
1968 annual congregational meet- 
ings voted to proceed with a three- 
in-one building. The Anglicans pro- 
vided the site and by September, 
1969 the church was ready for use. 
By sharing the cost the saving to 
each denomination has been tre- 
mendous. The Presbyterian portion 
of the $230,000 total was $70,000. 

But the important gain has been 
the new sense of fellowship and 
mission. While the congregations 
worship separately (there are two 
sanctuaries) the church school is 
co-operative, in fact all youth ac- 
tivities are unified. The women 
meet in one organization, and hos- 
pital visitation, work among the 
aged, and other community con- 
cerns are undertaken together. 

During the week daytime classes 
for women are held in the church 
building under direction of the 
North York board of education. 
When the ladies gather to study 
French or home economics they 
leave their children in the day care 
nursery, and afterwards enjoy a cup 
of coffee together. 

The minister of the co-operating 
Iona Presbyterian congregation is 
the Rev. Douglas Crocker. The dir- 
ector of Christian education is a 
Presbyterian deaconess, Miss Mar- 
garet Balderston. Sharing in the 
venture are the Rev. John Simmons 
of St. Cyprian’s Anglican Church 
and the Rev. Douglas Brown of 
Hillcrest United Church. 

As yet no name has been given 
the three-in-one building, although 
that is under discussion. It stands 
on Finch Avenue East at Ravel 
Crescent just east of Leslie Street, 
in Willowdale.* 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


THE 
DEEPENING 
CRISIS, 


by Malcolm A. 
McCuaig 


H@ U.S. churches today face a serious 
problem — the lack of consensus 
among both clergy and laity as to the 
proper role of the church in society. 
The title of a recent book aptly sum- 
marizes the issue — To Comfort And 
To Challenge — A Dilemma Of The 
Contemporary Church. Tensions are 
generated from differing viewpoints on 
race relations, Vietnam, poverty, and 
a host of other social concerns in which 
churchmen have been _ increasingly 
active. 

Two events have brought things to 
a head, and demonstrate the explosive 
nature of the divergent opinions held 
by church people. 

First, the response of denominations 
to the Black Manifesto has led to bitter 
recriminations by local congregations. 
For example, in September the Episco- 
pal Church voted to raise $200,000 for 
the “Black Economic Development 
Conference”, and disburse it through 
a group of their own Negro clergymen. 
Denominational leaders saw this as an 
act of Christian goodwill towards needy 
people. But large numbers of clergy 
and laity in congregations didn’t agree. 
They saw this as an act of surrender 
to the manifesto’s threat of violence to 
churches if their demands for “repara- 
tions” were not met. 

Second, the Detroit meeting of the 
National Council of Churches in 
December voted overwhelmingly to 
raise “substantial” funds for providing 
“pastoral services” to an _ estimated 
60,000 American military deserters 
and draft-evaders who have taken 
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refuge in Canada. 

The council was told that many of 
these refugees are in dire need of food, 
clothing and rent money because they 
cannot work in Canada until qualifying 
as landed immigrants. The resolution 
was presented as an expression of 
Christian compassion for young men 
who have been driven by conscience 
to pursue a difficult course. But now 
many churchmen are accusing the 
National Council of placing its official 
blessing on desertion in time of war, 
and asking church members to pay for 
it! Sharp protests are rising from many 
congregations. 

I do not wish to argue who is right 
and who is wrong in these disputes. 
But it is important that we can recog- 
nize two things: 

1. Equally sincere people can per- 

ceive the same action in varying 


ways; 
2. There is no consensus or real 
agreement among churchmen 


about whether such involvement 
in social concerns is a proper 
role for the church. 

One things is obvious — financial 
resources, which come primarily from 
congregations, are beginning to dry 
up. Those responsible for fund-raising 
in the various councils of churches 
generally agree that the situation arises 
from grass-roots opposition to church 
involvement in social concerns. The 
future for interdenominational agencies 
at community, state and national levels 
is not at all certain in the U.S.A. 

Also, there is mounting agreement 
that many clergy now in denomination- 


“Stop bothering the older generation and come work on your nursery school project.” 


al offices, campus ministries and other 
non-parish positions, have been driven 
there by the unwillingness of tradition- 
al church structures to get involved in 
the problems of men around them, 

It is no figment of the imagination, 
then, to suggest there is a deepening 
crisis within the American church — 
a crisis of purpose. To be involved or 
not involved, that is the question. 
Ignoring the situation will not guaran- 
tee its solution. That kind of response 
now will only make a solution more 
difficult when it finally must be faced. 

In his book The Gathering Storm 
In The Churches, Jeffery K. Hadden 
suggests that failing to face this issue 
may eventually lead to a total realign- 
ment of the denominations around the 
“comfort” and “challenge” principles. 
Envision the implications of that state- 
ment! It means an end to the degree 
of inter-church co-operation achieved 
in the U.S.A., the present co-operative 
structure, and schism within every 
denomination. For there is not one 
which can escape this issue. 

What can the Canadian church learn 
from these agonizing days in the 
American religious scene? Surely that 
we must begin now to open dialogue 
on the purpose of the church, not wait- 
ing until forced to do so by animosities 
and even conflict. Let’s begin hearing 
one another on this matter, and work 
through the implications and challenges 
of the gospel for the church in our 
time. 

Let’s begin to examine the difference 
between what men want the church to 
be and what God is calling the church 
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to be. For I believe that the church of 
Jesus Christ has been and still can be 
the most effective single instrument of 
God’s will in the midst of men. 

But misunderstanding among church 

people, clergy and laity alike — 
especially when heated by a passionate 
conviction of righteousness on each 
side — is a good recipe for tearing the 
church apart. * 
THE AUTHOR, who is minister of 
The Kirk of St. James, Charlottetown, 
P.E.1., is presently studying at Chris- 
tian Theological Seminary, Indiana- 
polis, and is employed part-time by the 
Indiana Council of Churches in its 
Division of Research and Planning. 


CHURCH 
CAMPING 
IS UNIQUE! 


by David Phillips, 
Uxbridge, Ont. 


™@ For any camp to run successfully, it 
is of utmost importance to have the 
proper staff. So to ensure that we con- 
tinue to get staff of a high quality, and 
tell people about the work of a church 
camp, I have written this article. 

Glen Mhor Camp of Toronto and 
Kingston Synod, near Beaverton, On- 
tario, is the example of church camping 
which I am discussing. Wherever you 
live there is probably something com- 
parable. 

Church camping is unique. Why? 
It not only provides an enjoyable sum- 
mer experience but also includes a 
religious experience which sends camp- 
ers home refreshed physically, mentally 
and spiritually. 

As a result of our religious connec- 
tion, we have Bible study in which 
children learn about Christ by modern 
methods, A beautiful outdoor chapel is 
the focus of the religious life. It is sur- 
rounded by poplar trees, testifying to 
God’s love of nature. Religion is a part 
of everyday life at camp, as it should 
be when the children return home. 

Other features endear Glen Mhor 
to campers and staff. The craft shop is 
the centre of all crafts and is usually 
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a hive of activity. Work done under 
the guidance of the craft director is a 
tangible reminder of camp for the 
children to take home. 

The sports area is important, for it 
stresses the physical aspects of life. 
Our sports field is capable of hosting 
many athletic skills. Any sport can be 
played but in particular there are 
tennis courts, ball diamonds and a 
swimming area. 

Camp should be an experience in 
which boys or girls meet new friends 
in an atmosphere of Christian fellow- 
ship. So Glen Mhor groups campers 
into cabins housing approximately ten 
persons. In this way children live with 
the same group throughout their camp 
period, which is a great challenge and 
hopefully, an enriching experience. 

After a strenuous program, campers 
always think about their stomachs! Our 
camp staff considers this important and 
has on hand a cook and assistants to 
provide nutritional food. It’s served in 
the dining hall unless the campers are 
on hikes, 

Although we don’t like to have to 
use our first aid supplies, there is a 
nurse on the property at all times, 
amply equipped. And a doctor is close 
by if needed. 

Do you want an experience in 
Christian fellowship for your children? 
Plan now to send your children to a 
church camp this summer. The May 
issue of this magazine will list camps 
in all areas. 

Would you like to serve as a coun- 
sellor? Your minister can tell you 
whom to contact. Most camps are 
looking for their 1970 staff now. This 
could be your chance to get really 
turned on for the summer by serving 
Christ in a church camp. You'll never 
forget your experience! * 


Letters 


POLLUTION IN N.B. 

The cover picture of your November 
issue is attractive and the cover story 
true as far as it goes. Does it go far 
enough? Is it of no consequence to your 
journal that, in New Brunswick as for 
the rest of Canada, the beauty of our 
rivers is only “skin deep’? Ought not 
the churches to be in the van of the 
fight against the misuse and abuse of 
our God-given environment and our 


natural resources? When will the 
churches speak out in strong and un- 
equivocal words against pollution and 
the present tolerance of it? 

Dr. R. M. Strang 
Fredericton, N.B. 


THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE 

January’s Pungent and Pertinent 
article ‘““The Church and the Bible” was 
a welcome Christmas gift. 

Here is a modern confession of faith 
which speaks to today’s situation; also, 
here is a reaffirmation of biblical 
content. 

Perhaps this will help bridge the 
“credibility gap” in a reformed church 
which has not kept confessing (form- 
ally) — a church which (from my 
limited experience) has many within 
it who have accepted its standards with 
tongue in cheek. 

I hope that this confession will be 
used to strengthen our denomination’s 
integrity and orthodoxy. 

Kapuskasing, Ont. 
(Rev.) Dennis M. Oliver 


I do not understand your reason for 
running that statement from five min- 
isters under “Pungent and Pertinent” in 
your January issue. It seemed very un- 
pungent to me, and I can’t figure out 
what it is pertinent to. 

What issue were these men dealing 
with? 

What questions called for their vague 
answers? 

If you are going to run many articles 
like that, you had better open a new 
feature section with some such title as 
“Incoherent and Excited”. 

Maybe our church is in deeper 
trouble than we’ve suspected. 

Don Mills, Ont. 
(Rev.) H. F. Davidson 


RECOGNITION OF CHINA 

As a Canadian citizen and member 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
I must disagree with the letter in the 
December Record written by Mr. I. A. 
Balmer. 

I find in nothing which Mr. Balmer 
says, reason for not recognizing China. 
It seems a complete lack of reality not 
to diplomatically recognize a nation of 
over 700 million people no matter who 
is governing them, especially when we 
are increasing our trade agreements 
with them. 

As to the disillusionment of Taiwan, 
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it is generally recognized that there is 
no chance for a military or political 
takeover of the mainland by this group. 
Indeed we must remember that it was 
because of the ineptitude, corruption, 
dishonesty, insensitivity to the needs of 
the people, and lack of willingness to 
change these conditions, that Chiang 
Kai-shek lost the revolution to Mao 
Tse-tung in 1949, even though Chiang 
was receiving military arms and ad- 
vice from the United States. It is “docu- 
mented history” that with the National- 
ists fleeing to Taiwan, China finally 
was able to have an effective central 
government controlling virtually its en- 
tire territory for the first time since the 
end of the Manchu dynasty. 

While it is true many opponents of 
the regime were killed, and while it is 
true that the average Chinese peasant 
has no say in his government, I find it 
difficult to sit back in moral self- 
righteousness and say for these reasons 
China should not be recognized, After 
all, if this were the criteria for diplo- 
matic recognition, then Canada would 
have to sever relations with virtually 
every country in the world; and indeed 
eliminate our own government, since 
there are people in our own country 
who are being “killed” by the econom- 
ic, political and social indifference of 
average Joe Canadian and his govern- 
ment. 

Thomas Rodger 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


RED SKY AT NIGHT 

Whilst Professor William G. Say- 
well’s January article on China may be 
of some value with relation to history 
and contemporary developments in 
that country, it still leaves a lot more 
which could and should be said. The 
materials recommended by R. Malsolm 
Ransom under the heading: “Let’s read 
about China” also may have a measure 
of value, but by and large they could 
well express mainly the secularistic 
viewpoint, and not have too much, if 
any, reference to the church in China 
and the future of the church’s mission 
in that land. 

In this connection, I would highly 
recommend a little paper back book en- 
tiled Red Sky at Night by Leslie T. 
Lyall and published by Hodder and 
Stoughton. It is a 90 cent book obtain- 
able from The Overseas Missionary 
Fellowship Office, 1058 Avenue Road, 
Toronto 12, and maybe is also in some 
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of the book stores. 

The author is one very conversant 
with China and his book gives a very 
up-to-date relevant and realistic view- 
point. 

Cookstown, Ont. 
(Rev.) Hugh Wilson 


ACTING EDITOR 
The Rev. T. Melville Bailey, 
minister of South Gate Pres- 
byterian Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario, has been appointed 
acting editor of The Presby- 


terian Record for _ three 
months. 
The editor, the Rev. De- 


Courcy H. Rayner, has been 
granted leave of absence 
from January 26 until April 
30, after 11% years in office. 

Dr. Rayner will reside in 
Nassau, the Bahamas, where 
he will minister to St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Kirk, the 
Church of Scotland congrega- 
tion there. 


CONCERN FOR OTHERS 

Sometimes we ministers become too 
easily discouraged because we tend to 
take so lightly God’s promise, “My 
word shall not return unto me void” 
(Isa. 55:11). The truth of this prom- 
ise was made very real to me today 
when I received a phone call from a 
“listener-in” to our monthly broadcast 
of our Sunday service. This listener 
was touched by appeals made from 
time to time, in behalf of the needy of 
Biafra. He gave me a cheque of $200 
for our church to forward immediately 
for the relief of the starving people of 
Biafra. 

The donor stated that at present he 
had no church affiliation, but because 
of what the Presbyterians had done, 
and were doing, he requested that this 
money be handled by our church. The 
gift, though generous, was not my 
greatest surprise but rather the fact that 
he was an immigrant and had no 
church affiliation. Yet through the 
media of the radio his heart had been 
touched. He said, “that thinking was 
not enough, we had to act” and “that if 
we are to preserve the freedom we have 
here in this wonderful Canada then we 
must show concern for others — other- 
wise we shall soon lose this freedom.” 

This is just one instance of how 


God blesses us in our outreach to 
others, there are many more! If we will 
but tell the story there are many “ears 
to hear”. 

(Rev.) Irvine Ross McKee 
Penticton, B.C. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 

The December article by Ruth 
Yeandle on Housing for Senior Citizens 
is timely, especially here in British 
Columbia, but have we gone about it 
in the right way? Perhaps we are in- 
clined to be too ambitious and project 
expensive high-rise units which are ex- 
tremely costly, when some less preten- 
tious plan might be undertaken with 
more support. 

My own experience in the City of 
Victoria, where for a year or so, I was 
responsible for elderly citizens being 
discharged from acute care hospitals, 
bears out what Hon. David Croll says, 
that: “The inclination of older people 
seems to be to live in their own homes 


as long as possible”. The greatest prob- 


lem is when one spouse predeceases the 
other, with consequent decline of 
income. 

Some elderly people might desire to 
live in the close community (?) of 
high-rise apartments, others like our- 
selves, haven’t any desire to be cliff- 
dwellers. Personally, I have envisioned 
small units beside home churches, if 
space is available. Penticton was the 
subject of one such dream, but suf- 
ficient space was not available. Britain 
has many such examples. The Cana- 
dian Legion at White Rock, B.C., has 
successfully financed smaller units, and 
they are worth looking over. 

Again in the matter of finances, some 
senior citizens might be able to help 
themselves in groups. Years ago, when 
in social work, I suggested to some 
pensioners in the Duncan area that they 
form a cooperative housing group or 
a credit union and finance their own 
housing. Most pensioners to my 
knowledge, since I was doing reports, 
had a small amount of capital, which 
was permissible, held as a burial fund, 
which could well have been used. It 
would have been guaranteed against the 
investment in the real property. Being 
now a pensioner myself, still in our 
own home, I am able to say these 
things with some conviction. Moreover, 
housing is not the only area where local 
churches might minister to senior 
citizens. 

White Rock, B.C. 
(Rev.) A. V. Bentum 
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@ You've got our x-rays back, doctor? Okay, give us the 
verdict. Have we got terminal cancer? Hardening of the 
arteries? Alienation of the affections? Ecclesiastical con- 
stipation? Theological schizophrenia? Inflammation of the 
Book of Forms? Frustrated hostility because our mother 
didn’t pay us enough attention? Vibrant good health? Tell 
it like it is, doctor. If it’s going to cost us nearly $40,000 
we want the truth. 

P. S. Ross and Partners have (at the patient’s request) 
been giving our Presbyterian church life what might be 
called a medical examination. They have now sent us a 
report on what they found. 

The project was generated out of earlier research by 
the general assembly’s committee on recruitment and 
vocation. Its chairman, the Rev. Ferguson Barr of Sarnia, 
sent out in late 1964 a questionnaire to pastoral ministers 
across the church. This asked for a sampling of the con- 
dition, mood and outlook of the congregations and more 
particularly of ministry in them. From the returns, Mr. 
Barr reported: 

“... Their replies indicated that our men are aware of 
many problems confronting them, some caused by an 
apparent split between what the congregation conceives 
as the minister’s task and the minister’s own concept; 
some by the conflict between the traditional concept and 
a changing concept caused by changing social conditions. 
Still other problems seem to be caused by new needs and 
newer emphases in theological thinking for which training 
in the classical manner has not prepared them. There 
would seem to be a real measure of unrest .. . Your com- 
mittee felt that some attention should be paid to this...” 
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This matter of “some attention” led from one thing to 
another, until the recruitment and vocation committee 
(hereinafter designated R&V) appeared in the 1968 
general assembly with a major proposal, namely to retain 
the professional services of a management consultancy 
firm, P. S. Ross and Partners. The argument was that the 
findings of any agency from inside the church would tend 
to be discounted as biased and axe-to-grind. Therefore, 
bring in impartial outside diagnosticians equipped with 
objectivity, training, and specialized resources for the job. 
Turn them loose, and then stand by to receive the results 
of the research. Whether these results confirm or contra- 
dict our pet opinions, let us have honesty, courage and 
good sense to receive them, probe them, and take appro- 
priate action. Thus ran the R&V proposal. 

After strenuous meditation, interlocked with that other 
large challenge at the same 1968 assembly, namely the 
LAMP lighting, this research proposal was approved. With 
the kindly aid of the administrative council, the necessary 
$38,500 fee was scraped together (payable on a three- 
year instalment plan). 

By March 1969, P. S. Ross staff people led by Howard 
Culp, Hugh Auld and A. R. Aird had worked out their 
research design, in consultation with R&V. Sampling areas 
across the 45 presbyteries were selected so as to provide 
a statistically balanced cross-section of all sorts and sizes of 
congregations in all sorts and sizes of Canadian com- 
munities. 

Of those questionnaired, answers came back from about 
30 per cent of members and adherents, 50 per cent of 
church employed women, and 60 per cent of pastoral 
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Clues for better things 


[Wf PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT 

At this time the church is in a period of danger 
and crisis, but such a time is also one of great 
opportunity. 

The utilization of its human resources and the 
manner in which it supports them is the church’s 
greatest opportunity. 

It is essential that the ministry and ministries 
be redefined in a less restrictive sense, acknow- 
ledging the calling and function of the whole 
church. 


The church must enable lay people to find rele- 
vance and sense of mission in the functions of 
the church today. 
CLEAR PURPOSE IS IMPORTANT 

New forms of ministry must be closely identified 
with the clarification of objectives and organiza- 
tional framework. 

The church will find it increasingly difficult to 
recruit and retain ministers: unless these are 
ministries that are relevant. 


STRUCTURE IS IMPORTANT 

The way the church is structured and organized 
to achieve goals becomes of paramount impor- 
tance. 

The church must concern itself with structure 
and organization and ensure that these function 
to the benefit of the overall ministry of the 
church. 

A delicate balance is necessary between the 
need for centralized planning and assistance, yet 
compatible with the concepts of decentralization, 
congregational autonomy, individual freedom of 
choice. 


[Wi ATTITUDE IS IMPORTANT 

An openness to change does not imply a discard- 
ing of values or a disturbing of the foundations 
of our faith, but it does imply an evolution of 
attitudes, mission, and structures to accommo- 
date ministries in the changing context of today’s 
world. 


DECISION IS IMPORTANT 
lf The Presbyterian Church in Canada does not 
accept and permit new forms of ministry, pasto- 
ral and otherwise, the church will be in danger 
of losing most vital resources — a significant 
proportion of ministers under 40 years of age, 
many of the youth, and growing numbers of re- 
form-minded persons of all ages. 
The PCinC must be open and receptive to new 
ministries and willing to experiment as oppor- 
tunities develop. What is needed is a decision 
by the church that this is a course that it wishes 
to take. 
The full benefits of this study will not be derived 
by the church if this report merely accumulates 
dust on a bookshelf and serves as a topic of 
desultory conversation at the next ten general 
assemblies. 


ministers. For research of this kind, these percentages are 
much higher than average. These returns were com- 
puterized, and were followed up by personal interviews 
with a specified proportion under each of the categories in 
the sample. 

An interim report on this statistical information was 
compiled by the research team in May, for presentation to 
the general assembly in June 1969. Five months later the 
P. S. Ross people submitted to R&V their final report and 
findings. 

The report comprises three main bodies of material. Of 
these, the first two summarize the data that came back 
from the questionnaires and the interviews, and interpret 
the information analytically. These hundred and more 
pages are organized under two chapter headings, “THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA” and 
“MINISTRY”. Their information is of two basic kinds. 
Some of it is demographic — that is, it answers such 
questions as “Where are these Presbyterians? How old 
or young are they? How much do they make? How well 
or how badly educated are they? Are they a growing or 
disappearing breed?” Some of it is attitudinal information 
— “How do they think, how do they feel about them- 
selves, their relationships, their faith, their contemporary 
situation?” 

The third section of the Ross Report gives us 25 pages 
of a nuts-and-bolts character, sketching suggestions for 
policy development: “PERSONNEL PLANNING AND 
SUPPORT SERVICES FOR CHURCH-EMPLOYED 
WORKERS”. 

Let’s look at two pictures — what our Presbyterian 
anatomy looks like to the Ross research radiologists, and 
then what we Presbyterians think it looks like, 


What do we look like 
to P. $. Ross and Partners ? 


What kind of picture, what kind of image, does the 
Ross Report set forth about The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada? Its present conditions? Its future prospects and 
possibilities? 

Some of the news is negative; some of it is encouraging. 
Facing up to both aspects is important. It’s a matter of 
ascertaining the precise nature and scope of our infirmity, 
and assessing the resources available to foment better 
health. Let’s look first at the negative news, and then 
the good. To reduce the peril of a reporter’s prejudice, we 
will use the Ross Report itself. Its longer sentences have 
been broken up into crisper pieces, and its findings have 
been grouped under headings which try to help a reader 
get an overall sense of the main features. 


1. PRESBYTERIAN LOSSES IN PEOPLE (ESPE- 

CIALLY YOUTH) ARE SERIOUS. 

Among the laity there is a disturbing lack of involve- 
ment and sense of mission. 

The “average” member and adherent, particularly in 
younger age groups, is not involved in church activities. 

Census statistics clearly indicate that Presbyterianism 
has not retained the allegiance of as large a proportion of 
the Canadian population in younger age groups as in 
older age groups. 

The church is not communicating with youth and young 
adults. 
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2. PRESBYTERIAN LOSSES IN MINISTRY (ESPE- 

CIALLY BRAINS) ARE SERIOUS. 

Our survey suggests that the danger of pastoral minis- 
ters leaving the formal ministry of the church is very 
great at the present time. 

88 ministers, 52 of them under 40 years of age, are 
seriously considering leaving the pastorate for secular em- 
ployment. 

Those going into secular work have a level of educa- 
tional attainment well above the average minister. 

58 per cent of the ministers who have gone into secular 
work believe that there are ministries far more relevant 
outside the formal church than within it. 


3. ONE KEY CAUSE FOR THE ILLNESS AND LOSS 
IS FAILURE TO UPDATE THE CHURCH 
MACHINERY. 

Our findings indicate much concern regarding Church 
organization and the functioning of the church structures. 
Reference was frequently made to an invisible, indefinable 
“power structure” in individual congregations and the 
church as a whole, which tends to thwart any deviation 
from the normal and the traditional. 

Synod is not generally believed to provide a significant, 
useful function, and should be modified to fulfil a fellow- 
ship function or one of continuing education. 

Presbyteries are failing to perform their functions satis- 
factorily. They are not providing adequate ministerial 
support. 

Sessions are predominantly men. 

Sessions are predominantly over 50 years of age. 

Too many sessions are rigid, and totally inhibiting of 
new ideas. 

Many of the youth and young adults are frustrated by 
their inability to try new things or make modifications 
which, to them, are obvious and logical. 


4. ONE KEY CAUSE FOR THE ILLNESS AND LOSS 

IS LACK OF PERSONNEL POLICY. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada is sadly lacking in 
personnel planning. It has not taken into sufficient account 
its personnel requirements, the resulting opportunities, or 
the individual’s inclinations and capacity for different forms 
of ministry. 

The church assumes that the individual employee, the 
local congregation or other church body, the Lord, and 
the laws of chance, will somehow work together to assure 
that all is well. 


5. THERE ARE SIGNS OF RENEWAL AND POSSI- 

BILITIES OF RE-FORMATION. 

Our findings indicate an orientation to people and com- 
munity outreach, and a de-emphasis of buildings and 
structures. 

There is strong support for more co-operation with 
community groups. 

There is strong support for more co-operation with 
other religious denominations. 

There is strong support for more co-operation between 
Presbyterian congregations. 

Our findings indicate a remarkable degree of acceptance 
of new forms of ministry in all sectors of the church. 

Lay ministries are acceptable to a majority of communi- 
cants and adherents. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada has a wealth of 
talent among the laity. 

There are lay people who are eager to experiment and 
try new things. They must be permitted to do so. 

The PCinC is extremely fortunate to have many cap- 
able, dedicated ministers. 

The concept of team ministry is widely accepted... 
(by) a majority of all fulltime church personnel . . . (and 
by) the laity to a lesser degree, probably due in part to a 
lack of understanding of the concept. 

Part-time pastoral ministries are generally supported, 
more so by the laity than by pastoral ministers, partic- 
ularly those over 50 years of age. 

Term eldership has strong support throughout the 
church. 


What do we look like 


to ourselves ? 


One of the most vital areas in the Ross Report is a 
section entitled “The Image of the Church’. The body 
of this section is made up of excerpts quoted from the 
replies to a question concerning Presbyterian image. Note 
that these opinions do not come from some outside 
observer, or some inside mouthpiece purporting to speak 
for others; these are the feelings of Presbyterians acting 
as a cross-section sample of our church, and free to put 
down whatever they actually think. 

“My image of the church is of one fighting for her 
survival and caught between the feelings and opinions of 
the older generation and the new. It is a question of land 
and property, investments and finances, or of concern for 
persons and the responsibilities of today.” 

“A group of respectable older people who have served 
their Lord well. Some are concerned about how to be a 
Christian in today’s society but the bulk are very con- 
servatively (not necessarily theologically) minded who 
feel that if it is good enough for my grandparents it will 
do for me. I think the image is that of stodginess.” 

“Respectable, middle-class, a bit stodgy, conceited, con- 
servative, perhaps more head than heart.” 

“A middle-of-the-road denomination, perhaps over- 
concerned with its past glories and its Scottish inheritance; 
more conservative in theology than in practice, trying to 
maintain an image of independence and solidity and trying 
to fit our newer insights into the old framework.” 

“My image is that of an institution slow to change.” 

“A church that has great riches in talent, people and 
material wealth, with the basic structure as an institution 
to facilitate the use of all these resources to the ministry 
of Christ, but because of a reverence for past forms and 
systems it is also an image of a kind of slow death taking 
place. It is an image of an institution with a contemporary 
message of life but turning people off with its antiquated 
forms of communicating that message.” 

“One side of coin — traditional people, proud of heri- 
tage, reverence for church — a Presbyterian I was born, 
a Presbyterian I will die — no real personal knowledge of 
Bible, Confession of Faith, a second hand faith; other 
side of coin — people who are anti-traditional or at least 
not bound by it, want a first-hand faith, in touch with God, 
relevant to society.” 

“Something of an anachronism trying to maintain a 
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peculiar witness which doesn’t exist; unwilling to be cap- 
tured by ultra-conservative reactionaries who would hold 
the church to the past, but unable to produce a vital 
ministry from the orthodox churches that would lead for- 
ward with clear vision to the future.” 

“I see the Presbyterian Church as largely a cultural 
hangover, an antiquarian society playing little antiquarian 
games.” 

“Up to now a kind of club existing to promote the ends 
of its members. Recently, however, there is an obvious 
increase in awareness that the church has a purpose 
beyond itself and a social responsibility in which the 
Presbyterian Church is prepared to play its full part. 

“Grand old dowager, nearly dead, mostly deaf, half 
blind, smiling sweetly, enjoying the accolades of those who 
wonder at her living so long; but she has hardly a word 
to say and is capable of little effort — hardly able to look 
after herself.” 


A splittin’ image 
and a state of confusion 


The Ross researchers set forth their summarization of 
all the replies to the question about Presbyterian image 
in the following terms: 

“, .. a Christian church of the reformed tradition, with 
firm convictions and principles, solic’ based upon the 
scriptures, with emphasis on teaching and sound doctrine; 
reputation for integrity; scholarly, perhaps more as a 
self-image, and perhaps more intellectualistic than scholar- 
ly; extremely proud of its heritage and traditions, and with 
past glories to the extent that this is holding back the 
church today; conservative, slow to change, stuffy and 
stodgy; concerned with maintaining its identity rather than 
its ministry; out of touch; ingrown; part of a heritage, but 
in need of renewal; an institution with a contemporary 
message but unable to communicate... . 

“The Study has revealed a disparity of images presented 
by the Presbyterian Church in Canada... 

“In nearly all sectors of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada there exists a state of confusion as to the mission 
of the church.” 

an 2 CiSparity Olimages= aa eer estate Of Con- 
fusion . . . ” — what do findings like that mean? The 
R&V committee has spent some time masticating the 
report, so as to ingest not simply its surface information 
but the underlying meaning, the message. It appears that 
these phrases about disparity of image and confusion are 
pointing us all to a deep illness and infirmity in our life 
as a church. 

We are unsure who we are, where we are going, how to 
get there. We aren’t sure what makes us distinguishable 
from other tribes and varieties of religious experience 
(there is a 40 per cent rate of border-crossing into and 
out of our denomination by the members). There seems 
to be a gap, a schizophrenia, between our inside supposi- 
tions of what it means to be a Presbyterian person or a 
Presbyterian congregation today, and how our faith 
appears from the outside. There is a terrible tension, pain 
and conflict between those who want to cling to the past 
and those who want to be aboard God’s rockets into the 
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future. 

From the research, there is a profound crisis, a moment 
loaded explosively both with danger and with opportunity, 
now upon us in regard to misuse, waste, deterioration of 
the resources entrusted to us. These resources include 
persons and structures of ministry, as well as buildings, 
doctrines, programs and money. 

The Ross Report in its diagnosis locates the source of 
our illness and infirmity in two major areas. One of these 
basic causes is failure to update our church’s organiza- 
tional and other structurings. The second cause is lack of 
intelligent and creative policy in the selection, training, 
nurture and development of personnel. 

As clues toward getting at these causes and doing some- 
thing therapeutic about them, the Ross Report offers us 
deceptively simple but far-reaching propositions: 

PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT 
CLEAR PURPOSE IS IMPORTANT 
STRUCTURE IS IMPORTANT. 

These three propositions, by the way, are also a sum- 
mation of that other major happening wrich flowed out 
of the same 1968 assembly as the R&V research project 
— namely LAMP. 

Two remarks may be made. One is, that clearly there 
is a very important tie-in and interrelation between the 
two streams. Second, there is need for correlation between 
the two. 

A useful way in which to distinguish the two, as well 
as correlate them, is to agree that the LAMP development 
and its successor bodies — especially the organization and 
planning committee — are concentrating on “Structure 
Is Important”, while the R&V project is concentrating 
more particularly on “People Are Important”. 

Crucially relevant to both streams is the remaining 
proposition: “Clear Purpose Is Important.” 

All three of these propositions come together with great 
force under the heading “MINISTRY”. This term, which 
forms the title for the second of the Ross Report’s three 
chapters, certainly is one of its central thrusts. 

In preliminary grappling with the data, analysis and 
implementing proposals of this Ross Report, the R&V 
committee members have found themselves driven hard 
up against these two fundamental elements in the situation 
— the people of our church and the structures of our 
church. How do the people affect the structures? and: how 
do the structures affect the people? How do they interact? 

So far, most voices in this discussion proclaim either a 
person-oriented or an institution-oriented ideology. In- 
dividualism versus Institutionalism. But if new life, new 
power, new action, new joy is to be granted to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the task is how to 
regenerate both our people and our institutional structur- 
ings, particularly in their interaction. 

What does this mean, and what does it demand of us, 
in theological clarification? What does it mean, and de- 
mand of us, in concrete, pragmatic personnel policy 
development? These questions will be spotlighted in later 
instalments of this attempt to turn the Ross Report loose 
in our Presbyterian preserves. * 


Copies of the P.S. Ross Report will be available for pur- 
chase through Presbyterian Publications after February 
LSt el 970: 
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John 13:10 (NEB) 


™ An advertising slogan of a few years ago now taken for 
granted proclaimed, at the advent of cello-wrapped goods, 
that a great variety of products were now “untouched by 
human hands”. The point was pushed so hard that one 
was almost led to think that for an edible product to have 
been put on the market in any other way was to have 
had the kiss of death upon it. 

How times have changed! While still clinging dearly to 
our sanitarily-packed foods, we have become increasingly 
concerned of recent years about the growing problem of 
pollution by man of our good earth. TV panel programs 
seminars and an increasingly-massive file on the problem 
all point to the fact that man is a polluting agent. 

If we were not already aware, a concerned organization 
would have us in these days look, possibly, at a double- 
screen, visual presentation of it. On one screen, there 
would be flashed a rapid succession of recent headlines. 
On the twin screen and simultaneously there would be 
shown an equally-rapid succession of pictures portraying 
the infinite number of ways we play our role of “Man, the 
Polluter”. We pollute the water we drink, the air we 
breathe, and the very earth on which we live (the safe 
disposal of atomic wastes is both costly and difficult), 
and the residue from some pesticides remains deadly for 
years. We have pure food and drug laws. Yet still foods 
must, even after long use, be banned from the grocery 
shelves. One reason for advocating the legalization of the 
sale of marijuana has been that then, controls might more 
easily be maintained to ensure that only pure forms of 
the drug would reach the market. For it is believed that 
some of the damage done our nervous systems is from the 
impurity of the drugs we use. 

The experts planning the space program in the U.S.A. 
have wisely taken every precaution, particularly with 
probes and capsules designed to land on the moon or a 
planet, to send into space only those which were almost 
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“You are clean, though not every one of you.” 


surgically clean. The first astronauts to land on the moon 
have had, upon their return, to go into quarantine lest they 
should have picked up some form of contamination from 
space against which they never had opportunity for build- 
ing up natural defences. Every effort has also been made to 
avoid taking forms of pollution common on earth to outer 
space, where man is already a litter-bug. 

The problems of pollution are so acute and pressing a 
discussion of them could fill this magazine. Exhaust fumes 
from industrial processes and motor vehicles pollute our 
air. By our own unwise use of certain consumer goods we 
pollute it further. Our excessive use of rich foods pollutes 
our blood stream with unnecessarily high levels of choles- 
terol. Our minds are polluted by many things both from 
without and within ourselves. 

The whole space program has sparked interest not only 
in scientific but also in theological problems. Is there life 
out there? Is there anything to match the life we enjoy 
on earth? If so, is there not the possibility that somewhere 
in space there exists a race of creatures not only intellectu- 
ally superior but also spiritually superior to ourselves? Is 
there perchance some planet where there has been no “fall” 
of its creatures, a place where they live in peace and 
harmony? The Bible only seems to refer to conditions on 
earth. 

At any rate, it remains obvious that man has been 
corrupted and, in turn, corrupts. One might not have too 
difficult a time putting up an argument from contemporary 
conditions for original sin and a basic unworthiness of 
human creatures. This month heralds once more the advent 
of the Lenten season, and certainly we have enough on our 
consciences what with starvation of the weak and massacre 
of the defenceless to cry out, “God be merciful!” 

John tells of Jesus washing his disciples’ feet. Peter (too 
proud?) objected. “Unless you are washed,” said Jesus, 
“you can have no part in me.” In the early church and 
still today, baptism is “the washing of entry.” We must 
not be too proud personally to accept this cleansing nor to 
repent. And if truly Christ has made us clean, perhaps we 
will have a less contaminating influence in our already 
polluted world. 


PRAYER 


O God, just and holy, but also compassionate, under- 
standing and merciful, hear our cry for forgiveness. Our 
world is a witness against us that we have rather infiltrated 
the ranks of righteousness than acted as watchers in the 
night, and we are not worthy to lift up our eyes to heaven. 
Cleanse us by the Holy Spirit, we pray, that we may be 
clean indeed. Through him who was made sin for our 
sakes, even Jesus, the Christ and our Saviour. Amen. * 

By D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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@ Many church school teachers labour under the heavy 
burden of seeking to convert the would-be-followers of 
the church to a Christian commitment. To expect that a 
commitment will be the result of some information having 
been diligently imparted by some teachers is totally un- 
fair. The task of the church school is indeed to teach 
Christian truth and to show how to read and to study 
biblical materials. But the task of conversion is beyond 
even the best teacher’s scope. The teacher cannot do 
what is the work of the Holy Spirit working in and 
through the holy scriptures and in and through the life 
and mission of the whole church. 

The teacher’s task is to help the learner understand the 
basic claims of the Christian faith and the process by 
which these claims are made and manifested. The indi- 
vidual must then decide for himself what he will do 
about these claims. If we accept these basic premises, we 
may begin to identify the kind of teachers and the kinds 
of methods which will be most suitable if the church 
school is to achieve its desired goals. Teachers must be 
open-minded, resourceful, knowledgeable, and genuinely 
concerned about each individual if they are to help learn- 
ers identify and clarify problems and seek solutions for 
themselves. 

Teaching and learning by enquiry (teaching and learn- 
ing can never be effective if one is divorced from the 


other) is more an attitude and an approach than it is a 
method. Teaching and learning by enquiry may include 
some exposition and some memorization, some deductive 
and some inductive methods, some scientific methods 
and some learning by trial-and-error. It always places 
great emphasis on discovery. Discovery may occur by 
doing, by sharing, by observing, by reading, by experi- 
menting, and even by listening. 

Effective teaching and learning best occur in interest- 
ing, challenging and relevant activities. In a classroom 
using the enquiry approach the focus is shifted away from 
an authoritative, teacher-dominated situation to a learner- 
centred one, away from a program emphasizing content 
to one using the experiences of the learners to build con- 
cepts and strategies and thus to master content. There is 
no denying that the enquiry approach accentuates process, 
but it is a process for a purpose. The purpose is the mis- 
sion of the church. This is as it must be. What we teach 
and learn in the church must never take second place to 
how we do it. 

The enquiry attitude, an attitude of openness, cannot 
develop when the teacher provides “right” answers and 
expects only those answers to be taught and learned. The 
teacher must recognize the necessity for each learner to 
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do his own questioning, his own thinking and his own 
discovering.‘ The temptation to tell the learner must be 
replaced by a willingness to help him seek for himself. 
The claims of the Christian faith and the message of the 
Bible are to be thought through rather than merely 


memorized for mechanical repetition. 

There will always be a place, even where the enquiry 
approach is used, for the practice of giving the learners 
something to do or to learn and then to correct it. There 
will always be some basic assumptions or truths that must 
be accepted in faith, some skills which must be practised, 


The 


Enquiry Approact 


To Teaching 


and some facts and some literary masterpieces that should 
be memorized. Let us never discard in the church the 
memorization of the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Beatitudes, the Shepherd’s Psalm and the 
chapter on love. But let us also make certain that such 
teaching and learning is supported by understanding and 
appreciation at the partigular level of the learner. 

The image of the teacher as the fountain of all know- 
ledge occupying the front-and-centre of the classroom and 
dominating all activity must disappear. Even so there will 
always be a place for some exposition by the teacher, for 
an account of something interesting or important, whether 
it be to an individual, a small group, or the whole class. 
Good teachers have always refrained from “giving or 
teaching” lessons but rather have attempted to provide a 
focus for discussion, activity and discovery. Learners 
must be encouraged to comment and to ask questions. It 
is in this area that the teacher’s skill and his recognition 
of individual needs is so important. He must not be too 
quick to cut off seeming irrelevancies or to label responses 
as incorrect or silly. Every problem response that a learn- 
er makes must be considered right for him on the basis 
of his present knowledge and background of experience. 
A relationship of mutual trust and respect distinguishes a 
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classroom using the enquiry approach. 

A teacher is the one whose acquaintance with the 
subject matter and whose familiarity with the teaching 
and learning processes allow him to be a catalyst. His 
presence permits the learners to encounter the subject and 
to encounter one another in ways not otherwise possible. 
The arranging of resources and activities into meaningful 
experiences is one of the teacher’s most important tasks. 
Teaching and learning by enquiry is not an unstructured 
program but rather an approach by which the structure 
has been submerged by the enthusiasm of the learners 
and by the intensity of the activity. Formality is not 
forsaken, but the trust and respect learners and teacher 
have for one another permit real learning to take place in 
informal structures. 

In the enquiry approach the learner is more than an 
empty, passive receptacle or sponge to be filled. He is an 
active participant in every endeavour. He is the main actor. 
As far as is possible, he is responsible for his own learn- 
ing. For this he requires encouragement. He is involved 
in every aspect of the learning process — asking ques- 
tions, gathering data, forming concepts, testing ideas, and 
making models or devising strategies for his own use. The 
teacher’s task is to help the learner fulfil this role. A 
learner needs support when he fails or is inept, direction 
when he repeats mistakes, trust when he is unsure, and 
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some guarantee that it is all worth the effort. He must be 
protected from settling for premature solutions and from 
seeking the security of a “final” temporal authority. 

Use of the enquiry approach eliminates those peculiar 
faults of too much emphasis on talking on the part of the 


teacher. When time is short, the expositor talks too fast, 
thinking that verbiage is more valuable than quality of 
thought. When the class becomes restless and noisy, the 
expositor talks too loudly, thinking that volume will 
diminish the noise level of the supposed hearers when 
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indeed it has the opposite effect. When the subject matter 
is difficult, the expositor talks too much, thinking that 
his loquacity will resolve and clarify the issues when it 
only confuses and complicates the matter. The enquiry 
approach demands much patience and endurance when 
seemingly so little is accomplished during initial and even 
subsequent lessons. This is also true when the interest 
and the enthusiasm of the learners are expressed in a 
steady hum of industry, particularly during periods of 
exciting discoveries and depth understandings. And when 
repeated trial-and-error experiences occur in the tackling 
of difficult subject matter. 

The enquiry approach requires easier access to and 
greater investments in material resources than have been 
provided in the past. But this is only an excuse, not a 
reason, for delaying the promotion of wider use of the 
enquiry approach. Most, if not all our churches, have un- 
used books gathering dust. When did you last use the con- 
cordance section, the dictionary section, the historical data 
section or the map section found in your Bible? How often 
do we ask the “world” travellers in our congregations to 
share with our church schools their slides and movies 
taken in the Near East? A large library of reading mate- 
rials, films and pictures will never make the enquiry ap- 
proach. But the encouragement and acceptance of the 
enquiry approach will soon build a library of resources. 


There is no magic wand that will transform the church 
school overnight. Nor is a complete transformation 
desirable if we consider enquiry to be an approach or an 
attitude rather than a method. Wider acceptance of the 
enquiry approach will require time, effort and endurance. 
The only magic wands that will affect the program are 
the conviction, wisdom, and enthusiasm of the teachers. 
Some overly zealous teachers may interpret that everything 
that is labelled “traditional” is bad and must disappear, 
while all that is “modern” is good and should be imple- 
mented as swiftly as possible. No method or approach 
is a panacea. Just as “traditional” teaching has sometimes 
produced boredom, poor learning habits and indifference, 
so the “modern” methods may produce ideas that are 
relevant but not really pertinent or a negative, question- 
ing militancy when so much of life is based on a positive 
acceptance of fact. No method or approach is better than 
the teacher using it. However, an enquiry approach which 
takes into account the nature of the learners, the princi- 
ples of learning, and the reasons for education is most 
likely to be successful. * 


THE AUTHOR is an area superintendent of schools for 
the York County Board of Education. He is an elder and 
a member of the board of Christian education. 
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@ August 8, 1966, marks a decisive stage at the official 
level, in the attitude of “new” China to the subject of 
religion. 

On that day was adopted the “Decision of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party concerning 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” the 16 points 
of which are the charter, so-to-speak, of the present revo- 
lution in China. The policy, strategy and momentum of 
the ideological upsurge that engulfs China today needs 
to be understood in the light of the contents of this docu- 
ment. Its principles and ideas are already the life-blood 
of many millions of young Chinese, and the “Quotations 
of Chairman Mao” are the textual extracts that vindicate 
and vitalize the policies unfolded in the 16 points. 

Visitors to China before the summer of 1966 may have 
experienced the tremors of “socialist reconstruction”, but 
not the earthquake of the great proletarian revolution. 
When a quarter of the world’s human population is so 
caught up, it is folly not to try to grasp the significance of 
what is happening — both for good and for understanding. 

It has been reliably estimated that a few decades ago 
China had a total Christian population approaching six 
millions. The church was rapidly establishing itself, was 
indigenous, with its own leadership, seminaries, literature, 
organization, zeal and following. At its fourth serious 
attempt in history it seemed at last that the gospel of 
Christ had been accepted by a sufficient corpus of people 
of China to ensure its continuance and spread as an in- 
tegral part of the life of the nation. 

Institutionally this is so no longer. Christianity, along 
with all other religious philosophies and faiths, is being 
ridiculed, suffocated, and driven underground. This is not 
to say that there may not be many thousands, even hun- 
dreds of thousands, who remain believers and worshippers 
in the secret of their own hearts, but the survival-value 
of traditional Christianity is rooted invisibly in the mind 
and spirit of Christians individually and in private fellow- 
ship together. The witness is no longer in public worship 
and outward observance. Catacombs do not have to be 
places; they can be a state of mind. 

The third paragraph of the opening section of the 
“Decision” of 8th August, 1966, reads as follows: 

“Although the bourgeoisie has been overthrown, it is 
still trying to use the old ideas, culture, customs and 
habits of the exploiting classes to corrupt the masses, 
capture their minds and endeavor to stage a come-back. 
The proletariat must do the exact opposite: it must meet 
head-on every challenge of the bourgeoisie in the ideoligi- 
cal field, and use the new ideas, culture, customs and 
habits of the proletariat to change the mental outlook of 
the whole of society.” 


Corruption of the masses 


This may read like some innocuous generalization to a 
Westerner, but to the Red Guards and revolutionary rebels 
of China in 1967 it is a declaration of purpose. Inter- 
preted ideologically, it means that all trace of thought 
and practice out of line with Marxism-Leninism and 
Chairman Mao must be eliminated. This means, for the 
Cultural Revolution, that anything that has not moved 
with political changes since 1949 is to be regarded as 
“old” ideas, “old” culture, “‘old’’ customs and “old” habits. 

Into these categories fall Confucianism, Buddhism, 
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Christianity 
in Red China 
Today 


BY IAN THOMSON 
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The above cartoon was pubiished in a Chinese paper in 
1926. 

The translation of the characters on the right leg of the 
man is—‘‘l am Christianity.” 

In his right hand he is holding a copy of the Scriptures. 
ee two large characters on the cover mean “Brotherly 
ove.” 

In his left hand he holds a sword. The four characters 
mean “Imperialism’’—commerce and military oppression. 

Between the legs is a man who is saying, “I am a church 


‘member.” He is being protected. 


Beneath the feet the Chinese people are being crushed. 
The characters mean, ‘“‘The Common People.” 

To the left, at the bottom of the picture, is the modern 
youthful patriot. He is calling out to a body of students 
Standing by: ‘Fellow countrymen! Awake quickly! The 
brotherly love of Christianity is a lie! Verily, the Christians 
are using the ‘Brotherly Love’ to establish their imperialism. 
We patriots will not accept their deception.” 

—lIssued by the Fowchow Anti-Christian Society. 
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Christianity, and Islam. Thus all temples, shrines, mon- 
asteries, and churches suffer the same fate, irrespective of 
their heritage, beauty, contribution in the past, or even the 
loyalty of their adherents to the national effort and pro- 
gress. As in Russia half a century ago it is, among many 
other things, an attempt to obliterate religion. 

A few illustrations may help. 

In five major cities that I visited in 1967 — Peking, 
Shanghai, Tsinan, Harbin and Hangchow — I saw a 
number of churches. Most were closed. One or two were 
being used as schools — as, for example, in Tsinan. In 
nearly every case they looked as though they had been 
locked for months, a deserted look, yet untouched except 
for “big character posters” on the door or entrance. 

Some looked in excellent condition, as though they 
could be re-opened tomorrow, though bereft at the mo- 
ment. Many still stand as symbols of an age of faith and 
fellowship that was. 


The disappearing churches 


Some have disappeared — as, for example, one that 
stood in a great square in Harbin until the Cultural Revo- 
lution broke out. It has been totally dismantled, and where 
it stood is now a very tall square tower used to relay news 
and propaganda from 6:30 a.m. till 11 p.m., just outside 
the hotel. No need to set the alarm here. The relay is 
utterly punctual at 6:30 a.m. with the song “East is Red” 
on the very spot where one probably heard “Thy kingdom 
come” or “Glorious things”. 

Some Orthodox churches stand conspicuously large, 
well-sited and distinctive. Guides and interpreters tended 
to be evasive if one asked if they were open and if one 
could attend. Sometimes they said, “Yes, but only for 
Chinese.” It proved impossible to get to church to wor- 
ship, as one expected. 

Cemeteries and graves are disappearing — even in the 
countryside. One used to see them on roadsides and hill- 
sides. They are now regarded as wasteful of space, super- 
fluous, and reflecting untruth. Cremation is being encour- 
aged. Ashes can be kept in urns at home, if so desired. 
Conversation often gave one an easy opening and I would 
ask: “Do you believe in life after death?” There was in- 
stant scorn every time. “We are concerned with life on 
earth. There is no after-life.” 

One afternoon I was walking down a mountain near 
Tsinan with a guide-interpreter. I mentioned how much 
I had enjoyed the stillness and beauty of the view from 
the old Buddhist monastery we had just visited. “It is a 
monastery no more. It belongs to the people,” she said. 
This was very true; hundreds were enjoying it. 

I wonder what contribution Buddhism had shown us 
from Universal Truth, I asked. ‘None’, she declared. 
“Only Chairman Mao understands Universal Truth.” 
Could not the Buddhist philosophy have taught us some- 
thing about inner peace, or the principle of non-violence? 
“Certainly not. Revolution is our aim and purpose.” The 
mountain was not as still as it had been. 

Surely, I suggested, is not love fundamental to Univer- 
sal Truth, the love of God for men, and man for man. 
I had asked for it, and I got it. 

“When I first went to school and was very young, I 
believed in universal love. But I have learned better. There 
is no such thing. For instance, I hate . . .” (I could tell 
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what was coming. It is always the same formula.) “I hate 
the Top Party Person in authority taking the capitalist 
road. I hate all bosses, landowners and reactionaries.” 

The “Top Party Person” is, of course, Liu Shao-chi, 
the president of China, who stands over against Chairman 
Mao in the minds of hundreds of millions of Chinese. He 
is the chief target for attack, and symbolic of all resistance. 

“But do you not believe in trying to think well of a 
person even if you do not see eye to eye with him, and 
even if you think there is something wrong in his nature 
or outlook?” This was impossible. To hate the sin and 
love the sinner was Western deviationism (casuistry in 
Chinese is probably a complicated character). 

So we agreed to differ: Christians could go on believing 
in a change of heart if they had to, but China had other 
means of realizing the same end — quicker and more 
telling. I could believe that. We were back to politics at 
every stage in the conversation. This was typical of many 
conversations. It was something that we were able to 
discuss so freely, even at meetings arranged with Red 
Guards. 

Sunday is still the day when most people have their 
day off, but not a day of religious significance. Nor is 
Friday of any account to Moslems. Indeed there is prac- 
tical no outward evidence of religion in any shape or 
form, and it hits one forcibly when one reaches airports on 
the way home to encounter once again the full assortment 
of professional religious attire, be it Buddhist monks, 
Catholic nuns, bearded rabbis or Western clergy. They are 
not to be seen in China at the moment, for China is en- 
forcing (what has always been her inclination) a secular 
society. 

On one occasion a Red Guard was explaining to me 
how important it was to rid the country of all old myths, 
superstitions and practices, and purge the nation of ancient 
idolatries. He was toying with a beautiful porcelain as he 
spoke. On it was a dragon and a phoenix, the first the 
symbol of an emperor, the other his queen. They were 
dancing to each other. Portraits of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin stared at us from the wall disapprovingly. 
Chairman Mao on a wall by himself looked more bene- 
volent. 

I drew attention to the design on the mug. “Yes, it will 
take a long time to change all this,” he admitted. 

In a provincial capital a male guide we had for three 
days always began his daily reading of the red book with 
the words: “As our Chairman Mao has taught us, we are 
bound to say .. .” It sounded uncommonly familiar. One 
was forced to wonder how near one was to the influence 
of the “household of faith’, at times. 


A religion of idealism 


Any realistic evaluation of the state of affairs in China 
must also take into account a very sober and challenging 
aspect of the cultural revolution. China, for hundreds of 
millions, is caught up in a dynamic purpose such as coun- 
tries rarely experience except in times of crisis, war or 
want. Behind this purpose is a degree of idealism, the 
vision of a just society (the dictatorship of the proletariat 
over all the forces of exploitation, greed and self-interest), 
and an elation akin to evangelistic fervour. 

In some senses it is tantamount to a “religion”. The 
Chinese are the “people of a book”, prepared to study its 
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principles daily, both individually and in groups or 
organizations. Unquestionably they draw inspiration from 
its study, and know how to quote from it to support their 
decision making. The book fires their will-power in a 
phenomenal way, and this cannot be ignored. In however 
distilled and over-simplified a manner Chairman Mao has 
expressed it, and however juvenile it may read to 
sophisticated minds in the West, it speaks to the masses 
for whom it was intended, and is capable of being trans- 
mitted by them into action and drive. 

Furthermore, the society they have in mind to mould 
is a moral society. Integrity, trust, co-operation and con- 
tentment are evident everywhere. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Many a time I was captivated by their charm, 
friendliness, simplicity, directness, good sense and apparent 
virtue. 

What is one to say? Imago dei? Temples of the Spirit? 
If they are being true to the best that they know and the 
highest that is in them, ought we to stand in judgment? 
The doctrine of creation postulates a divine imprint. The 
cross and the doctrine of redemption come later. For many 
this is the moment of testing. 

In the course of three crowded weeks among thousands 
of people in many differing circumstances I saw not a 
single instance of immodesty or embarrassment. In these 
respects it is a healthy-minded and moral society. The 
youth of China are busy with revolution, and all their 
burning desire to “serve the people” was in striking con- 
trast to the headline news about a love-in in Britain and 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


mini-skirts in Moscow — both of which would have 
confirmed the Chinese in their estimation of the decline 
of purpose in the West. 

Four characteristics dominate the present attitude of 
countless Chinese: — 

(a) In spite of Chairman Mao’s warnings not to be 
arrogant, complacent or self-righteous, the Cultural Revo- 
lution has generated a belief that China has a monopoly 
of truth and that all nations ought, therefore, to look to 
her for an answer to their problems. 

(b) A reluctance to hear about what is happening in 
the outside world, except what can be used in support 
of China’s leadership and claims. This again is nothing 
new in China’s history. 

(c) An ever-mounting hostility and antagonism towards 
the major powers, especially the USA and the USSR, by 
both of whom China feels frustrated, exploited in the 
recent past, or threatened today. This is tragic for the 
future. 

(d) A policy of world-wide incitement — of driving 
wedges between peoples and their governments, of weaken- 
ing national loyalties, and of preparing the way for inter- 
national revolution. No historian, no lover of China and 
the Chinese, no one who has lived in the country and left 
some of himself behind, no one who can see positive 
facets in the present upsurge, can yet be sanguine about 
the future. 

At this crucial stage in China’s development informed 
understanding is of the utmost importance. Blind resistance 
leads nowhere. Therefore every personal contact infused 
with a desire to establish friendship and understanding is 
a valuable relationship. After all, the very substance of 
the gospel is encounter, and perfect love casts out fear. * 
THE AUTHOR was born in China and lived there for 
ten years. In 1967 he travelled 25,000 miles by train, air 
and bus inside China at his own expense. He is an 
Anglican minister. 
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Our Ladies’ Aid Society ts 

serving the wedding break- 
fast for one of our young women 
who is being married in our 
church, and has been asked to 
serve wine at the wedding break- 
fast. Is this permissible? 


A This is for a session ruling. 
Ask your session, and let 
me, for the satisfying of my un- 


bounded curiosity, have a copy 
of the answer. 


Is there any law or regula- 

tion in our church concern- 
ing the number and length of 
biblical lessons to be read in a 
service? 


Our church does not set 
lessons Sunday by Sunday 


as is done in episcopal and some 
other churches. At the risk of 
stirring up an old controversy, I 
must say that the otder of ser- 
vice, which includes the number 
of lessons, is a session responsi- 
bility in our Canadian church (if 
the members of session will take 
the responsibility). The matter of 
the number of lessons was set for 
us, though not as a law, in the 
reformation practice of the 
church and in the Westminster 
Directory for the Public Worship 
of God (1647). The directive is, 
that the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testaments (but 
not the Apocrypha) are to be 
read. How large a section is left 
to the wisdom of the minister, 
but the Directory says, “that or- 
dinarily one chapter of each Test- 


ament be read at every meeting; 
and sometimes more, where the 
chapters be short, or the coher- 
ence of the matter requireth it.” 
It goes on to recommend that the 
canonical books be read over in 
order, and ordinarily the next 
Sunday is to begin where the pre- 
vious Sunday left off. The more 
frequent reading of “such scrip- 
tures as he that readeth shall 
think best for the edification of 
his hearers, as the Book of 
Psalms, and such like, is com- 
mended. 

All of which seems mighty 
good advice. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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The Presbyterian College 
and McGill University, 


By Joseph C. 
McLelland 


@ Education for Christian ministry is undergoing exciting 
renewal. Like all institutions today, the theological college 
is the subject of intense scrutiny as it faces the challenge to 
change. The college or seminary as we know it has devel- 
oped through many different forms. Our present form 
derives chiefly from 19th century ways of doing church 
work: the curriculum loaded toward biblical language and 
literature along with systematic theology, with token nods 
toward ethics, culture and world religions, the teaching 
method and degree structure, the assumption that first year 
theologues begin with a B.A. in liberal arts. All these habits 
need review, for the environment of both learning and 
ministry has so altered that once again in its long history 
the church is being called to think through its theological 
education. 

The two poles which spark theological education are 
church and university. Now that the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, is a member of the faculty of divinity, McGill 
University, the question of church and university relations 
becomes central. After more than a decade of teaching in 
both camps I believe that in Montreal we now have the 
best of both worlds. Let me explain. 

Without a strong Christian presence on campus, the 
university tends to regard theology either as purely aca- 
demic, in the sense of abstract or theoretical, or as partisan 
and “dogmatic”. This is the temptation of the new depart- 
ments of religion springing up across the nation. “Religion” 
becomes the happy hunting ground of “objective” report- 
ing, dilettante surveys and at times antitheological bias. 
This is not to say that religion should not be taught in a 
properly academic way and as a worthy subject of schol- 
arly concern. Rather it means that where faith or commit- 
ment is underplayed (particularly in the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition), a distorted view is inevitable. In short, univer- 
sity needs church to keep it honest. 

On the other hand, without the university environment, 
theology tends to become subjective, parochial and pietistic 
—the vital link is missing, the critique of reasons for be- 
lieving. Here is where university keeps church honest. Left 
to itself, a theological college related exclusively to its 
church may turn into a mere trade school, turning out 
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apprentices trained in the skills of a clerical trade. Its 
bondage to the church (“he who pays the piper calls the 
tune”) robs it of its most important task: to listen to God’s 
word for our day and to judge all things, including its 
church, in the freedom of that hearing. 

Consider the current state of education theory. The old 
lecture-and-examination system is going fast, because it 
provided information without necessarily stimulating 
learning. The saying goes: “A lecture is transferred from 
the notebook of the professor to that of the student without 
passing through the mind of either one.” Today we are 
experimenting with alternative methods of learning, chiefly 
cast on the model of the seminar and conference or tutorial 
style. We appreciate the need for discussion leading to the 
completion of the circuit of theory and practice, and for 
knowledge to affect the student personally in order to 
become genuine learning. What is the “goal” of education? 
The transmission and storing of information? That is part 
of the answer. But education involves a change in one’s 
self-understanding, a process of maturation. How we see 
others is tied in with how we see ourselves. The student is 
not just preparing for “life” but engaging in it here and 
now. 

The point is that only a university setting provides both 
resources and stimulation for the ongoing review and re- 
newal of the form and the content of education. Almost the 
whole of Christian history saw theological education 
squarely within the university, usually as the first and 
central subject, “queen of the sciences”. The breakdown 
of this tradition, particularly in 19th century North 
America, resulted in isolation for the seminary and loss of 
that proper environment for theological education. The 
new situation tempts the seminary to sanctify bad habits 
and to escape God’s will for a new day. 

At McGill’s faculty of divinity we are experimenting 
with curriculum changes in the spirit of guidelines from 
the American Association of Theological Schools, our 
accrediting agency. Changes in university curricula make 
the liberal arts prerequisite no longer realistic—the grow- 
ing specialization, the increase of religion courses, greater 
variety from one campus to the next, and the new junior 
colleges peculiar to the Province of Quebec. Therefore we 
aim at an initial survey of the theological field, followed 
by a two-year program leading either to a bachelor’s degree 
in theology or to M.A., depending on the student’s prior 
education and current standing. (Most American semin- 
aries are already planning to make the first theological 
degree a Doctor in ministry, but our Canadian tradition is 
more cautious about such a step.) Our program has 
abandoned the heavy lecture load familiar to our ministers, 
offering instead elective courses, combining seminars and 
lectures; students are evaluated by means other than formal 
examinations. 

A perennial thorn in theological sides has been the series 
of “college courses” offered in the “practical” area: often 
partial, amateurish and not to be taken seriously — despite 
the diligent work of most teachers. Our plan at Presby- 
terian College is to provide a coherent professional train- 
ing, preferably by developing a one-year internship pro- 
gram to follow the two-year degree and to precede ordina- 
tion. To recognize ministry as a profession is not to ignore 
its vocational nature but to insist on the expertise required 
in the ’70s. The mounting criticism of theological education 
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News 


New Homes for Biafrans 

Five happy young people arrived 
from tropical Biafra in time for a 
snowy Christmas in Canada, to pursue 
their education far from that land of 
hardship and suffering. 

Three of them settled in Winnipeg 
in the home of former missionary the 
Rev. Walter McLean. They are Grace 
Akpan, 12, her brother Victor 10, and 
an aunt, Usen Akpan, 26. The children 
are the son and daughter of Mr. N. U. 
Akpan, head of Biafra’s civil service. 

In Toronto Effiong Okon, 11, and 
Atim Essien, 19, are living with 
former missionary Murray Ross and 
his wife. Atim is a niece of Mr. Akpan, 
and Effiong’s father is in the Biafran 
army. 

All five were evacuated on a night 
relief flight and they spent a week in 
Lisbon buying winter clothes and ar- 
ranging visas. They plan to continue 
their education, interrupted by two 
years of war. 


The Children’s Fund 
A special grant of $20,000 was made 
to Canairelief following the annual 


— Toronto Telegram photo 


WELCOME TO CANADA! was the greeting from architect Murray Ross, former 
missionary, to five young Biafrans in December. Two remained in Toronto with Mr. 
and Mrs. Ross, three went on to Winnipeg to live with Rev. and Mrs. Walter McLean. 


board meeting of the Christian Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Canada. The president, 
Frank J. Whilsmith, also announced a 
similar grant of $20,000 to the Alwaye 
Settlement, an orphanage, school, farm 
and industrial training complex in south 
India. Both allocations, made over and 
above the fund’s regular child sponsor- 
ship program, are to meet emergency 
needs in the two distressed areas. 

The primary aim of the Christian 


BOTH WORLDS continued 


within our church (evident at recent 
general assemblies) stems from our 
failure to provide more than minimal 
how-to-do-it kits for someone pro- 
grammed chiefly to preach. Ironically, 
the standard of our preaching has not 
necessarily improved. So now we must 
begin again, asking what “ministry” 
means whether in congregation or in 
those related jobs we call “cognate 
work” and are reluctantly beginning to 
accept as genuine ministry. Specialized 
ministries demand specialized curricu- 
lum: that is the new name of the game. 

In such a situation the college has a 
twofold task. One is to provide a resi- 
dential centre for theologues, where 
their academic learning may be inter- 
preted in the light of Christian commit- 
ment. A happy by-product of this will 
be the provision of a drop-in centre for 
students in general (and Presbyterians 
in particular) who crave open discus- 
sion with men of faith. The modern 
campus is dreadfully religious—every- 
thing from astrology to Zen—but short 
on the theological wisdom of those who 
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enjoy the presence of a gracious God. 

Besides this interpretive role the col- 
lege must ponder its “distinctive wit- 
ness”. Our Presbyterian tradition is 
rich in its emphasis on scripture and 
preaching. We believe that the biblical 
norm demands proclamation as the 
mark of ministry. But we need to de- 
velop new forms for our traditional 
grounding in biblical languages and 
interpretation, for instance, and new 
forms of proclamation. Our insistence 
and our experimentation will be a 
signal contribution within our coopera- 
tive ventures. Any kind of federalism, 
whether of state or of church,. requires 
strong constituent members, if it is to 
be healthy. We will not play our part 
as a voice off-stage; if we cannot stand 
life at the centre why continue our 
church at all? 

Church and university need each 
other. Beyond knowledge lies wisdom. 
Some, of course, may be content with 
a ministerial career and with that kind 
of “professionalism” which revels in 
techniques. What they, and all of us, 
should desire is to love and serve the 
Lord our God with all our minds. *% 


Children’s Fund is to find sponsors and 
relate them in a personal, friendly and 
meaningful way to “adoptee” children 
usually in another part of the world. 
In 1969 approximately 1,000 Cana- 
dians, including some school and busi- 
ness groups, took out new sponsorships. 


The Death of Hromadka 

One of the leading theologians of 
the world died on December 26, Prof. 
Josef Hromadka. At 80 years of age 
he was still teaching in his native 
Czechoslovakia, to which he returned 
from Princeton Theological Seminary 
in 1947 to devote himself to Christian 
witness in a communist state. 

Dr. Hromadka argued that Christi- 
anity should be present in but apart 
from, all political systems, encourag- 
ing them where they fulfill human 
purpose, criticizing them where they 
do not. 

In 1968 he wrote a strong personal 
protest against the Russian invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, describing it as “an 
immeasurable disaster.” 


They saw Nigeria/Biafra 

A Canadian Inter-faith delegation 
visited both Nigeria and Biafra in 
December to see for themselves the 
situation there. 

The delegation included Rabbi 
Gunther Plaut of Toronto, Hugh 
McCullum, editor of the Anglican 
Church of Canada paper, Canadian 
Churchman, and the Rev. Eoin S. 
Mackay of Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto. 

Dr. MacKay will report on the trip 
in the March issue of The Record. 
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-Soyou man age to cheat 
oyment — 


on your unemp 
insurance. 


Congratulations. 


‘We realize that most people wee "Unemployment insurance Is not a savings 
abuse the unemployment insurance » “s account but a protection fund. 
fund do so unintentionally. , _ Which exists for the protection 

Butevery yearsome || mee of all eligible working people in | 
very ingenious people deliberately ye * Canada. 
cheat on their unemployment Many people pay into 
insurance. oy he fund so that those few who | 

And every year they’re 7 do find themselves out of work 
caught, lose their right to future will be able to get help. 
benefits, are given a fine or put : ie pes When someone 
in jail. i. s knowingly cheats, they’re 

Perhaps some of these | ay yee? ; stealing money from all of the 
people don’t understand the i people who paid into the fund. 
principle of unemployment insurance in as We think that should be enough to 
first place. make anyone think twice before trying to 

Perhaps they feel that since they’ve cheat on their unemployment insurance. 
paid into the fund, they’re entitled to get their But if it isn’t, we know something 
money back, one way or another. that is. 

They’re not. A day in court. 


The Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


If you’re not working for someone, we’re working for you. 
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COMING! 


The 
first significant 


Congress on 
Evangelism ever 
held in Canada 
national arts 
centre 


august 24-28,1970 
ottawa, canada 


This Congress, never before held in 
Canada promises to be an event of 
immense importance to concerned 
Christians of all denominations 
throughout our nation. 


It is imperative that God's Great Com- 
mission be carried out today through 
all the various means of moderncom- 
munication. And it is vital that Cana- 
dians are brought to a meaningful 
understanding that Jesus Christ still 
has the power to redeem people. 
Canada needs a new spiritual dimen- 
sion NOW. 


The purpose of this Congress will be 
to create for the first time a national 
witness for Christianity unitedly in 
the capital of our country. 


canadian congress 
on evangelism 


5740 Yonge Street, Willowdale 442, 
Ontario 223-5623 
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Ecumenicity 


at the Grass Roots 

@ Will inter-church co-operation work 
at the local level? The Pinelands con- 
gregation at Burlington, Ontario, is 
seeking to answer that question. 

Despite those who claim that the 
church should be written off, I believe 
that most laymen are convinced that 
organized Christianity will be around 
for a long while yet. In fact many are 
confident that the church is capable of 
pushing aside its alleged death mask 
and doing something creative and 
worthwhile. 

The Pinelands experiment is based 
on a simple concept, that a single con- 
gregation is capable of serving the in- 
terests of two participating denomina- 
tions in a specified area. That is easy 
enough to suggest, is it possible to 
make it work? 

Just three years ago the church ex- 
tension leaders in the presbyteries of 
Halton (United Church) and Hamilton 
(Presbyterian Church) decided to 
undertake a co-operative congregation 
at Pinelands, a comparatively new 
housing area in Burlington. It was 
agreed that the Presbyterian Church, 
which had begun a congregation two 
years previously, should be responsible 
for administration, pastoral oversight 
and provision of a minister. In fact the 
congregation functions like any other 
Presbyterian congregation in Canada. 
Officially it has been recognized as the 
United Church presence in Pineland. 
The United Church of Canada con- 
tributed substantially towards the first 
unit of the building program, and has 
authorized the use of its name and 
emblem on all promotional materials. 

The result has been a pronounced 
increase in the number of new mem- 
bers coming from United Church back- 
ground. Two and a half years ago less 
than 15% of the communicants re- 
ceived were from the United Church, 
now the percentage is 50%. 


THE FIRST UNIT of the Pine 


The activities of the congregation, 
like those of any church in a suburban, 
dormitory area, are family-oriented, 
and designed for educational and fel- 
lowship purposes, Until recently many 
activities. were hampered because of 
inadequate facilities. The newly com- 
pleted first unit, designed as a centre 
for worship, education and recreation, 
should go a long way toward overcom- 
ing that lack. Built into our co-opera- 
tive enterprise is a strong emphasis 
upon community involvement. For. at 
least two years those responsible for 
planning the congregational program 
have received a vigorous push in the 
direction of outreach into the com- 
munity, and it remains a primary con- 
cern for all sections of congregational 
life. 

The Pineland experiment has yet to 
prove itself. It is frankly visionary, 
much more so in actuality than either 
of the sponsoring presbyteries con- 
sidered it would be. How do you create 
a climate within a congregation that 
says to a person at the level of his 
emotions, where so much of our Chris- 
tian faith resides, that this is where I 
belong, this is my home? The difficul- 
ties and problems are almost exactly 
the same as the problems that arise in 
early married life. Compounding the 
difficulty is the consciousness that we 
can never really get beyond this stage 
of early married life, because a con- 
stantly changing group of people make 
up the congregation. The rate of mo- 
bility in this area is high. 

The approach to this set of difficul- 
ties has been kept as flexible and as 
personal as possible. Basically it in- 
volves three phases. 

First, in the initial approach to new- 
comers to the community emphasis is 
laid upon the co-operative nature of 
the congregation, and how this came 
about. 

Second, there is an ongoing emphasis 
through preaching aimed at stimulating 
an? maintaining an awareness in the 


lands Church was dedicated by the Presbytery of Hamilton, 


with the chairman of the United Church Presbytery participating, on November 30, 1969. 


congregation of the co-operative nature 
of our life, and what this may mean in 
terms of enlarged responsibility and 
witness in the community. 

Third, there is a growing effort to 
develop a body of people who have 
caught the vision of what a church is 
like when it tries to be and to do these 
things, and to train them to carry the 
vision to others. 

This last is the hardest and most 
critical, Can we together serve the 
needs of our community in the name 
of Jesus Christ? It is precisely at this 
point that it will be discovered whether 
ecumenicity at the grass roots can 
work, whether it can regenerate itself.* 

— James A. Goldsmith 


The author has been minister of the Pine- 
lands congregation since September, 1967. 


Fatal fire at Portage 

The Winnipeg Free Press on Decem- 
ber 26 reported the attempt of a Pres- 
byterian minister to save a life. 

Mrs. Minnie Baird, 88, living alone 
in her five-room home in Portage la 
Prairie, was fatally burned as she was 
about to sit down to her Christmas 
dinner. 

RCMP said Mrs. Baird’s clothes 
caught fire at about 6 p.m. and that 
she had called the telephone operator 
saying she needed help. The operator 
finally reached Rev. Lloyd Henderson, 
former mayor of Portage, at his home. 

Mr. Henderson, in bed with an in- 
fection and a 103-degree temperature, 
called a taxi and went to the Baird 
home. 

He said he found Mrs. Baird sitting 
on a bed with severe abdominal and 
arm burns and other burns over an esti- 
mated 90 per cent of her body. 

“Her body was terribly burned, but 
she had her presence of mind.” 

He said she asked him to get her 
wallet and her keys, and to phone the 
hospital. 

The taxi driver phoned for an am- 
bulance on his two-way radio. 

Then he and Mr. Henderson helped 
put out the fire in Mrs. Baird’s 
smouldering clothes. 


Mrs. Baird was taken to Portage la 
Prairie General Hospital then to the 


...but just look at her now! § 


When Su May first came to our 
Home in Hong Kong, the other child- 
ren called her “Girl-who-will-not- 
laugh.” 

And there was a reason for her sad- 
ness. Her parents were dead, her 
relatives didn’t want her. It seemed 
that no one in the world loved her. 

So why the big smile now? Well, 
Su May has discovered that someone 
does love her. She lives in a pretty 
cottage along with her new “brothers 
and sisters’”—and has loving care from 
a housemother, especially trained for 
the difficult task of being a mother to 
youngsters like Su May. 

And just look at her now. She 
doesn’t have a worry in the world— 
but we do. Because, you see, we must 
find a sponsor for Su May. A sponsor 
who will help provide food, clothing, 
education—love. 

And Su May is only one heartbreak- 
ing case out of thousands .. . boys and 


girls who are neglected, unwanted, 
starving, unloved. Our workers over- 
seas have a staggering number of 
children desperately waiting for help— 
who, unfortunately, will just have to 
survive the best they can until sponsors 
are found for them. 

How about you? Will you sponsor 
a child like Su May? The cost is only 
$12 a month. 

Please fill out the sponsor applica- 
tion — you can indicate your prefer- 
ence, or let us assign you a child from 
our emergency list. 

Then, shortly, you will receive a 
photograph of your child, and a per- 
sonal history. Your child will write to 
you, and a housemother will send you 
the original and an English translation, 
direct from overseas. 

Won’t you share your blessings— 
and your love—with a needy child? 
In India, Hong Kong, Korea, Taiwan, 
South America, Haiti? 
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$27,000 NEEDED FOR OSAKA ’70 


The Canadian Bible Society is paying for 2,500,000 Gospels 
and 2,500,000 Scripture Selections to be distributed by the Japan 
Bible Society at Osaka ’70. 


This missionary project requires $27,000 
Please send your gift today 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
2 Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


TST National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ont. 
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Help... 


when 
u need 
ost 


Loneliness. FEAR. Tension. You're with a crowd 
but alone. . . you feel no fulfillment. 

You feel an emptiness. 

We are all like this at some time. Something is 
missing. 

The Upper Room can help. This devotional guide 
can bring more meaning into your life. Each daily 
page points to a Bible reading, shares a medita- 
tion, and suggests a prayer. 

Order today. Use the special Ten Plan: ten copies 
of one issue to your address for only $1.00. Keep 
one copy and give the remaining nine to your 
friends. Enter a standing order for your church 
or organization: ten or more of one issue to one 
address only 10¢ each. 

Individual subscriptions are $3.00 for 3 years, 
$1.50 for one year. 
Order from 


Chetliper hoon 


1908 GRAND AVENUE, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37203 


Books 


THE IMPACT OF THE FUTURE, 
by Lyle E. Schaller 

The author describes 20 trends af- 
fecting the church of tomorrow. Al- 
though his descriptions and _ statistics 
are American, most of them provide 
vital information for Canadian church 
planners. 

Schaller dispels many myths (e.g. 
that the proportion of young people in 
society is increasing) and outlines the 
implications for the churches of the 
trends he describes (there is a genera- 
tion gap, but not where we may think it 
is). The trends fall under five head- 
ings: Stereotypes versus reality; Demo- 
graphic and housing trends; Economic 
and social changes; Changes in the 
source and distribution of power; and 
trends in the religious arena. An im- 
portant book for our future strategies. 
(Welch, $5.25) 


Wayne H. Smith 


FORBIDDEN FRONTIER, 
by Christine Harris 

This story, set in the Pacific North- 
west, tells of the lives of two young 
girls of different cultures and _ the 
difficulties they have understanding 
each other. Written about the Gold 
Rush days, this reveals something of 
the white man’s treatment of the 
Indians. A fascinating book that may 
well be enjoyed by young people as 
summer reading. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $5.50) J. Voisey 


TWELVE CITIES, by John Gunther 

This volume is different from the 
author’s previous “Inside” books as it is 
about cities, not a continent or country. 
His chapters ask such questions as: 
“What makes London great? Why did 
Paris explode? What’s wrong with 
Rome? How are the cities in the com- 
munist bloc governed?” He _ calls 
London the king city of them all. No 
one could write about such melting pots 
of people, politics and practices unless 
he had criss-crossed the world a dozen 
times. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$8.75 ) T. M. Bailey 


PREACHING STEWARDSHIP, 
by Campbell Ferenbach 

A good book. Seventeen sermons 
preached over the years to his own 
congregation by the vice-convenor of 
the stewardship committee of the 
Church of Scotland. Nothing about 
techniques. Penetrating insights and 
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careful expositions clearly expressed by 
one who has meditated deeply on the 
importance of relating faith to life. 
Worth buying. (Welch, $2.50) 

H, F. Davidson 


Records 


Six Concertos. IC-6043. 

At a time when technical proficiency 
is so often set before interpretive in- 
sight, it is salutary to recall the mature 
genius of executants of the recent past 
which records preserve for us. This 
notable 3-disc album brings us Bach’s 
Fifth Brandenberg Concerto (Adolf 
Busch — 1935), Mozart’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 24 in C Minor K. 491 (Ed- 
win Fischer — 1937), Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat (Schna- 
bel — 1946), Brahms’ Double Con- 
certo in A minor (Thibeau/Casals — 
1929), Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
in E minor (Kreisler — 1935) and 
Ravel himself directing a performance 
of his piano concerto in G in 1932 
with Marguerite Long as soloist. Al- 
lowances for unsophisticated sound 
must be made of course, but there is 
ample evidence here that to-day’s 
much-vaunted soloists have no mon- 
oply of any constituent of fine perfor- 
mance. 

Switched-off Bach. MS-7241 
The Moog strikes Bach, LSC-3 125 

Last April I reviewed the disc 
that launched the Moog synthesizer, 
“Switched-on Bach” (MS-7194). Now 
Power Biggs, Casals and Glen Gould 
have retaliated in straight performances 
that de-moog — the idea being that 
the record appears in January 2268 as 
a historical curiosity, the musical world 
presumably having been en-mooged 
completely by then. The title of the 
second record goes on “. . . to say 
nothing of Chopin, Mozart, Rachman- 
inoff, Paginini and Prokofieff” and here 
this awesome new instrument sails into 
more classics with merciless butchery. 
Fun records — good gifts — may even 
achieve “worn-out” status in your col- 
lection. 

Great Cathedral Organ Series No. 14 
— Worcester 


Christopher Robinson makes re- 
markable use of the old Hope Jones 
organ in Bach, Mendelssohn (Sonata 
3), Peeters, Franck (Piece Heroique) 
and William Mathias’ three-movement 
Partita. On goes a truly historic series 
— consistently sound programming and 
competent playing. Alan H, Cowle 
Brad Richmond Sings 
Stabat Mater — Pergolesi 
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INTER-CHURCH FELLOWSHIP TOURS 
35 Days Duration 


Ly. Montreal June 20th “E/Canada” 
Ly. Liverpool July 28th “E/Canada” 


TOUR 1 — 14 days to Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Liechtenstein, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, France — All Inc. $1150.00 

TOUR 2 — 14 days visiting same countries with some alternate cities, but in- 
cluding visit to Oberammergau for the world famous Passion Play 
celebrated every ten years. All Inc. $1110.00 

TOUR 3 — 15 days visiting Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 
All inc. $1120.00 

Tours provide 8 days in London, with city sightseeing and full day visits to 

Shakespeare country, also to Windsor, Hampton Court, etc. 


Full particulars from: W. R. Buckberrough, Travel Secretary, 
3819 Maurice, Fabreville — City of Laval, Que. 
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CHILDREN’S 
on URTHPAY assontmeny 


HAPPINESS 


ORE Bee sscctonent 


all 


MANY GROUPS EARNED OVER 
$200. LAST YEAR WITH START NOW 


Experience proves the Monarch Line 
M Oo Py A Re ¢ : ~ is sO good, prices so attractive, there 
is no limit to the money you or your 


CARDS AND GIFTS group can earn. You are under no 


obligation—it’s well worth a trial. We 
You will earn as much, or more, this easy give you every help. 
way with the Monarch Line of beautiful All 


Occasion assortments, Easter cards, Get Well 
cards, Sympathy cards, Wrappings and Gifts. CONVENIENT TERMS to all church 


You only need to show to friends and neigh-  8roups and organizations make it easy 
bours to get immediate orders. to finance purchases. 


MONARCH GREETING CARD CO. LIMITED 
Dept. PR, 217 Cannon St. E., Hamilton, Ont. 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send me your FREE full-colour Spring catalogue, full particulars and 
MAIL All Occasion cards on approval. 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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COUPON 
TODAY 
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The Sight 
& Sound 

of Fine 
Music... 


It’s the superb new Canadian made Baldwin 48C Church Organ. It’s a completely ver- 
satile instrument with two 61-note manuals, a 32-note pedalboard, and comprehensive 
selection of voices, three pre-sets and a chorus control. A fine 
three-channel amplification system with separate channel controls 
ensures perfect balance and clarity of tone over the organ’s com- 
plete range. Experience the sight and sound of the Baldwin 48C. 
The Baldwin Piano Company (Canada) Limited, Downsview, Ontario. 


BALDWIN 
Write today to Dept. R70-2 for full literature and arrange for a \PIANOS * OROANS 


demonstration. 


IS THE BIBLE COLLEGE 
QUT OF DATE IN 
THIS MODERN WORLD? 


Some people think so. Not us. Neither do our 

350 wide-awake students. Nor our 4058 graduates 
who are serving the Lord in 56 countries around 
the world. Write for more information on this 
up-to-date campus where exciting things 

are happening every day. 


¢ Evangelical 
¢ International 


¢ Interdenominational 


¢ Scholarships available 
¢ Special 1, 2, 3 and 4-year degrees 
Write to: THE REGISTRAR 


ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 


16 SPADINA ROAD 
TORONTO 179, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The St. Augustine Boys’ Choir of 
Toronto directed by Donald G. Han- 
son. Available from 1847 Bayview 
Ave., Toronto 17 — price $5.25. 

This recording features the beautiful 
voice of a Canadian boy soprano, sing- 
ing with conviction. Included on this 
record is Sighing, Weeping (from 
Bach’s Cantata 21); Corpus Christi 
Carol (Britten); and the Agnus Dei 
(from Mozart’s Coronation Mass); 
also the Salve Regina (by Pergolesi), 
the latter two numbers being in Latin. 

In the Stabat Mater Brad Richmond 
shares the solo work with Peter Neff, 
alto, with Dr. George Brough at the 
organ. There are many moods through- 
out this beautiful work, which make it 
interesting, especially the flexibility of 
the boys’ choir in the “fac ut ardeat.” 
This choir was organized by Donald 
Hanson in 1963, and now enjoys the 
reputation of being one of our finest 
boys’ choirs in Canada. 

Henry Rosevear 


Personals 


Commander the 
Rev. A. Gordon 
Faraday has retired 
from the chaplaincy 
service of the Cana- 
dian Forces and is 
now in Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., as in- 
terim minister of the 
-Kirk of St. James. 

FARADAY At the time of his 

retirement he was 

command chaplain (P) of Maritime 
-Command. 


Rev. Dr. Andre Poulain, minister of 
Eglise St. Luc, Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed by the Hon. J. G. Cardinal, 
minister of education of the Province 
of Quebec, as ‘a school commissioner of 
the City of Montreal to the Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal for 
a period of five years. Dr. Poulain is 
the first French-speaking Protestant to 
be so appointed. 

Derek Emery, a graduate of York 
University, Toronto, in 1968, has been 
appointed administrative assistant in 
the overseas section of the general 
board of missions, effective January 5, 
for six months. 

Two brothers who are Presbyterian 
elders won the world championship in 
barley at the Royal Agricultural Winter 
Fair in Toronto. They are Bruce David- 
son, of St. James Church, Stouffville, 
Ont., and Alex Davidson, of Knox 
Church, Agincourt, Ont. 
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361/2% OFF! 


NO — This Is Not 
A February Sale 


WHAT, THEN? 


361%2% of Presbyterian congregations had 
not committed themselves to the national 
Development Fund at the end of 1969! 


A considerable number acted in January to 
help to raise our $5,500,000. 


@ The Kenora Centre is being enlarged 
and improved at a cost of $150,000. 


@ Ministers on basic stipends have 
been receiving an increased amount 
since Jan. ’69. 


@ Help in capital funds has been pro- 


vided for our mission in India. 


We want to begin sending ministers and lay- 
men on training for leadership for special 
work. 


TAKE ACTION NOW: 


THIS IS WORK FOR THE KING AND HEAD 
OF THE CHURCH 
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CASH 


907 


80 7 


7or 


64.4% 
so Z@ 3,522,098* 
pledged 


50 7 


ao /. 


30 7 


20/ 


21.3% 
10 7% 1,186,776 


cash 


NOF FLAME 


ROGRESS 
i *237,394 


PceoceD is tentative. 


alber€ 
college 


Belleville, Ontario 


A co-educational residential 
Secondary School of the 
United Church of Canada 

Inspected and approved by the 
Ontario Department of Education 
Grades |X to XIII 
Five Year Arts & Science Courses 
Music & Stenographic Courses 
Newly equipped Library 
& Laboratories 
A sound preparation for 
University and Independent Living 


For further information write 
L. L. Shewfelt B.A., M.A., Headmaster 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont.Canada 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


ALASKA - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES TOURS 
Two luxurious 20-day Spring & Autumn 
Tours & Cruises to Alaska, British 
Columbia, Canadian Rockies, featuring 
a 9-day cruise on the C.N.R.’s palatial 
passenger ship, S.S. Prince George will 
| be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. 
Spring Tour originates Toronto, Mon- 
day May 25th. Autumn Tour originates 
Toronto, Friday, September 25th. 
C.N.R.’s Super Continental, Vancouver 
and return. Cruise Vancouver to Skag- 
way, Alaska and return; calls made 
Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, Wran- 
gell, Juneau, Alaska. Travel “Trail of 
798” via White Pass & Yukon Railway to 
Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Jasper. Tour price $719. Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 
Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, 
Chatham, Ontario. Phone 519-352-1467. 


® 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun 
Tours will be directed by Rev. Clarkson 
Smith, originating Toronto, June 138th, 
June 30th, July 18, August 4th, August 
24th. C.N.R.’s Super Continental to Ed- 
monton, “North to Alaska” by motor- 
coach via Alaska Highway, visiting 
Peace River Country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon, Fairbanks, Alaska; 
“Trail of ’98” via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway. Ferry-liner, Skagway to Prince 
Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton. C.N. to 
Toronto. Exploration, adventure and ex- 
citement. Tour price $719. Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 
Write: Midnight Sun Tours, Box 894, 
Chatham, Ontario. Phone 519-352-1467. 
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TWO WOMEN were among five elders ordained in St. Andrew’s Church, 


Kamloops, B.C. Shown, left, back, are session members taking part: Angus MacKay; 
John Brown; Rev. Ivan S. Gamble; Vic. Newman; John Pool; G. H. (Cap) Hilliard; 
new elders, front, left: Norman MacDonald; Mrs. L. S. Edgar; William Wilson, 


Miss Dorothy Myers; Ray Ottem. 


Church 
Cameos 


} x 
A BAPTISMAL FONT was given to 
St. Andrew’s Church, Sackville, N.B., 
by Mrs. Frank Taber in memory of 
her parents Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kaye. 
Shown, left, are Ralph Dykewan, session 
clerk; Rev. Wiliam Morrison; Mrs. Taber; 
and Robert Harris, representative elder. 


THE SECOND. MORTGAGE on the manse was burned by Mackay Church, Timmins, 
Shown, left, are Rev. A. C. G. Muir, Mrs. Charles Pennie, charter member; 


Ont. 


100 YEARS OF SERVICES in Carleton 
Place, Ont., was celebrated in 

St. Andrew’s Church in 1969. A pulpit 
fall, Bible markers, Communion table 
runner, silver bread plates and 
hymnbooks were dedicated in memory of 
elders and ministers. Shown, left, are 
William Donaldson, D. H. Lowry, session 
clerk, Rev. Derwyn Hill, D. McGregor 
and S. Cavers. 


. : : 
NEW CHOIR GOWNS were dedicated 
in First Church, Brandon, Man. Shown, 
left, are Mr. and Mrs. J. Glen Milliken, 
long-time senior choir members and 
leaders of the junior choir; 

Rev. James Peter Jones; Mrs. Edna 
Knock, choir director, and Frank G. 
Woodmass, organist. 


oa. 


Mrs. Alex Borland, 96, oldest member; James Thomson, board chairman, and 


W. J. Messenger, session clerk. 
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™ New front doors to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Arthur, Ont., were given in 
memory of Mrs. Ivadell Kerr by her 
husband Leonard and daughters Betty 
Ann and Maureen. 

m A Communion chalice was dedi- 
cated in St. Andrew’s Church, Hills- 
burgh, Ont., in memory of Edgar Hux- 
ley by his wife and family; and for 
Oskar Schiller by his daughter and son- 
in-law, the Rev. and Mrs. Wayne Mad- 
dock and family. 

@ The C.GIT. of St. Timothy’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., gave column 
speakers to augment the public address 
system in memory of a former minister, 
the Rev. D. A. P. Allen, and repre- 
sentative elder, secretary and trustee W. 
J. Roe. A breast microphone was given 
by the Boys’ Brigade. 

@ Memorial gifts to Knox Church, 
Stratford, Ont., in December, included 
a window for Mr. and Mrs. Alex. 
Manson, given by their son Alex and 
daughter Mrs. Mary Ness; and a group 
of pictures by Sallman, for the church 
school, in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Miller, presented by Jan 
Murray, a grandson on behalf of the 
family. 


Youth 


A play on Christ and race relations 
was presented as part of the worship 
service by the junior-hi class of First 
Church, Port Arthur, Ont. It was first 
presented at the church school Christ- 
mas concert. 

A large congregation welcomed the 
sermon-drama, which centred on the 
reaction of a group of church young 
people to a Jewish visitor at a pre- 
Christmas conference. It showed that 
there is a potential for short dramas 
requiring few props for use in public 
worship as a vehicle of teaching. 

Taking part were Margaret Bott, 
Maureen Cliff, Margot Colquhoun, 
Janet Peat, Donna Smith, Laura Straw- 
son, Kathy Sundell, Leslie Balint, John 
Bott, Marshall Cuff, Rob Patterson 
and Ken Sundell. The class teacher, 
John Moorhead, directed the play. 

The young people of Lochwinnoch 
Church, Ont., a rural congregation 
without a minister, planned and con- 
ducted a carol service, with a 17 mem- 
ber choir under the direction of a 17- 
year-old organist. Two 12-year-olds 
were ushers. The group also decorated 
the church beautifully. 
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CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


Please notify The Record. 
Send your address label or the 
code number from it to: 


The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO JOIN 
US ON OUR ANNUAL SPRING 
FLOWER TOUR TO THE 
BRITISH ISLES 


Leaving Toronto May 7 returning 
May 28. Cost $957.00 return Toronto. 
First class Hotels, Breakfast and 
Dinners daily. Enjoy the beauties of 
a British Spring, with many special 
features, including the world famous 
Chelsea show and the Spalding Tulip 
show and parade — a little bit of 
Holland in England. Ask for bro- 
chures. Book now. Limited space. 
Deposit $100. Tour conductors, Mr. 
& Mrs. Lyal Smith, Elder and prom- 
inent church workers. from Sarnia. 
Write or phone: 


VELLINGA’S TRAVEL SERVICE, 


244 Queen Street, Chatham, Ont. 
Tel: 352-5150 (Call Collect). 


If you want to drink, 


that’s your business. | 


If you don’t drink, 
that’s our business. 


Our business is insuring people 
who don’t drink. That explains 
our name: Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. 

Drivers who never drink alco- 
holic beverages have fewer — and 
less serious — accidents than those 
who do. So an insurance company 
which offers coverage only to non- 
drinking drivers doesn’t have to 
pay large claims for drivers who 
drink. That’s why Abstainers’ In- 
surance Company was formed. 


Abstainers’ passes along these 
savings to you in the form of lower 
auto insurance premiums. You get 
every auto insurance service you 
require — full, flexible coverage, 
fast and fair adjustment anywhere 
on the continent, personalized at- 
tention from your independent 
agent — all at significant savings. 
Because you don't pay for the acci- 
dents of drinking drivers. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ auto insurance policy- 
holders. If you live in Alberta, 
Manitoba or Ontario and it makes 
sense to you, mail the coupon be- 
low. We'll tell you how you can 
enjoy substantial savings also. 
P.S. Abstainers’ now also provides 
fire and other personal property 
coverage for non-drinkers. At low 
cost. 


or er rere earnest sees 7 
| 


/ABSTAINERS’ AV, 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Send me information about your | 
{) Auto Insurance | 
() Fire and other Personal Property | 
Coverage | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME 
| 
ADDRESS 
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Md E AI 


Information 

on each book 
of the Bible — 
by chapter 

and verse... 
includes maps, 
cross references, 
‘and complete 
‘index. 


THE 
ABINGDON 
BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 


Regular edition, 
$10.95 


Thumb-indexed 
edition, $13.50 


At your local bookstore 
Abingdon Press 

G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., 
Toronto 

Exclusive Canadian 
Representative 


bo 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this section are 30 cents 
a word, minimum, $8.00. Display heading: 
Ist line $1.00 extra, each additional line 
-70 extra. Consecutive rates available for 
4 or more insertions. Copy is due on the 
ist of the month preceding date of publica- 
tion. 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 


interest. Room and _ breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 

CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 


staff. CHAPMAN & 
Wellington Street, 


Church Organists on our 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


REBUILT ORGAN 
Ready for immediate installation, 
antee, Dubay Organs Ltd., 646 Ellengale 
Burlington, Ont., 634-8831. 


5 years guar- 
Rd., 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


WANTED — A CHALLENGE 
Christian Education Director/consultant seeks new 
position with one congregation or group of con- 
gregations. For further information write to: 
Presbyterian Record, Box 416, giving details of 
opportunity. 


CAMP STAFF 

required for Glen Mhor Presbyterian Church 
Camp near Beaverton for the summer of 1970. 
Counsellors and Senior Staff are required. If 
interested send your name, address, age, qualifica- 
tions, three references including your minister, 
and remuneration desired to: Mr. K. T. Rayner, 
Chairman Leadership Committee, 85 Bideford 
Avenue, Downsview, Ontario. 


CAMP STAFF WANTED 


FOR CAMP IONA, BALA, ONTARIO: Camp 
directors, camp stewards, food stewards, qualified 
water-front directors and nurses, senior counsel- 
lors 18 years of age and up for intermediate 
camps and 20 years and up for senior camps, 
junior counsellors (Boys) 16 years of age and up; 
(Girls) 17 years of age and up for intermediate 
camps only. Senior staff desired for entire summer. 
Free board and remuneration provided plus satis- 
faction of aiding Christian education through 
camping. Write: Rev. R. C. Spencer, Box 118, 


Arthur, Ont. 
BLACK WOOLLEN CAPE. Ideal for cemetery 
wear. Medium to large. 


Best offer. Rev. H. 
L. MacKenzie, Cardigan, P.E.I. 


BOOKS «= 


all church supplies from 


Order 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


SEW WITH PLEASURE 


See our complete range of Swedish cushion, 
wallhanging and handbag kits, and our 
beautiful Penelope needlework canvases. 


Send 35c for our illustrated catalogue. 
Venture Sales, Box 155£, Markham, Ontario. 


Deaths 


KENNEDY, THE REV. CECIL H. — 
The death occurred in Halifax on December 
16 of the Rev. Cecil Howard Kennedy. He 
was a graduate of Acadia University and of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, where 
he was awarded the degree of B.D. upon 
graduation in 1933. 

After a year as minister at Little Harbour, 
N.S., Mr. Kennedy resigned because of ill 
health. Later he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in hospital administration. 
He then served as administrator of the 
Kentville Sanatorium and later as director of 
the division of public hospitals in Nova 
Scotia. 

As an elder of the Church of Saint David, 
Halifax, he made a valuable contribution, 
particularly in his work with young people. 

Surviving is his wife, the former Elizabeth 
Catherine MacLeod of Halifax. 


TOMLINSON, THE REV. ALBERT N. 
— The former minister of Alderwood 
Church in the Presbytery of West 
Toronto, the Rev. Albert N. Tomlinson, 
76, died on December 18. 

Mr. Tomlinson came to Toronto from 
England as a young man and joined Duf- 
ferin Street Presbyterian Church. There he 
served as clerk of session and Bible class 
teacher for many years, and acted as lay 
supply. After 32 years in business he 
studied for the ministry and was ordained 
i 9538 

He went to Alderwood, a new suburban 
district, and organized a congregation 
which opened a church in 1955 and called 
him as minister three years later. He re- 
tired in 1968. 

Surviving are his wife and a married 
daughter. 

ANDERSON, MRS. MARY, 83, charter 
member in St. Andrew’s Church, Mansfield, 
Ont., active in women’s work, Dec. 23. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM E., 82, elder, 
Georgetown Church, Que., Nov. 27. 

BOYD, MRS. W. V., 91, life member of 
the W.M.S., St. John’s Church, Cornwall, 
Ont., Nov. 28. 

BOYLE, JAMES, elder, St. 
Church, Port Credit, Ont., Jan. 2. 

EVANS, WELLDON G., 77, elder and 
former choir member, Chippawa Church, 
Ont-sDecwsls: 

GIBB, R. HAROLD, 71, session clerk, 
Knox Church, Moore Township, Ont., Nov. 
24. 

GODFREY, MRS. A., 97, charter member 
of Westminster Church, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., and W.M.S. worker, Dec. 25. 

GOWANS, JOHN McPHERSON, 71, ses- 
sion clerk, St. John’s Church, Grimsby, Ont., 
Decws: 

GRAHAM, SHERMAN O., elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Trenton, Ont., Dec. 18. 

GRAY, MISS ANNA, 92, former organ- 
ist and church school teacher, Chippawa 
Church, Ont., Nov. 24. 

HORE, THOMAS, 90, elder, Mt. Zion 
Church, Ridgetown, Ont., Dec. 24. 

HORNELL, ROBERT, 77, elder, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Kirkland Lake, Ont., Nov. 
22; 

LESSELLS, PETER THOMSON, 70, 
former session clerk, Central Church, 
Brantford, Ont., Dec. 15. 

LYMBURN, JOHN F., Q.C., 89, elder, 
former Attorney-General of Alberta, legal 


Andrew’s 


adviser to Edmonton Presbytery, First 
Church, Edmonton, Nov. 25. 
MACDONALD, DONNIE, 73, elder, 
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Knox Church, Ripley, Ont., Dec. 29. 

McEWEN, "ADAM, 83, elder, St. Enoch 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Dec. Dale 

McDONALD, LORNE DUNCAN, 56, 
First Church, Brandon, Man., representa- 
tive elder, chairman of presbytery’s stew- 
ardship and budget and NDF committees, 
Nov. 26. 

McLEOD, MRS. NORMAN, 86, charter 
member, St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
Nov. 24. 

McPHADEN, GEORGE, 67, elder, St. 
John’s Church, Pt. Perry, Ont., Jan. 5. 

McRAE, ALEXANDER, 78, elder, First 
Church, Portage la Prairie, Man., Dece23? 

MORRISON, MRS. THOMAS, 93, char- 
ter member, St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, 
Ont... Dec..20. 

MUNRO, GEORGE McLEOD, 65, 
elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Saskatoon, 
Sask., former high school principal in Rose- 
town and Saskatoon, brother of the Rev. 
Dr. J. A. Munro, Dec. 17. 

OSBORNE, ERNEST, elder, St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Toronto, Dec. 30. 

PETTS, WILLIAM, representative elder 
and former session clerk and choir mem- 
ber, Knox Church, Mitchell, Ont., Dec. 23. 

SIMPSON, MRS. THOMAS ‘DEWAR, 
85, MacVicar Memorial Church, Outremont, 
Ove, Dech 21. 

SINCLAIR, L. HOWARD, 76, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., Dec. 15. 

STEWART, MISS KATE, 82, St. James 
Church, Thamesville, Ontza Deca 22. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


87th — Cooke’s Church, Markdale, 
Dec. 28, (Rev. H. T. Colvin). 

60th — Livingstone Church, Montreal, 
ile aNOV.1255.( Rev. PTA. Ferguson). 


Ont., 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Lennox, Dr. Robert, Chair of Old Testament, 
Knox College, Jan. 22. 
MacLean, Rev. Ross C., West St. Andrew’s, St. 
Catharines, Ont., Dec. 3. 
MacNeill, Rev. Henry F., Knox, Agincourt, Ont., 
Feb. 12. 
Smith, Rev. Stanley E., Alvinston Charge, Ont., 
Jan. 29. 
Townsley, Rev. Eee 
borough, Ont., Feb. 
RECOGNITIONS 
MacDonald, Rey. Sydney, Ile Perrot, Que., Nov. 
27 


Westminster, Scar- 


Fawthrop, Rev. Arthur, Chatham, Black River 
Bridge, Kouchibouguac, N.B., Dec. 3. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 
Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. W. E. Whyte, 
Box 930, Chatham. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 
Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and Hunter 
River, P.E.L., Rev. R. D. Sandford, Box 248, 

Kensington. 
Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 
40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, PRET 
Tabusintac charge, 'N.B., Rey. Malcolm Cald- 
well, 513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 
Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. D. L 
Mawhinney, Box 1192, Pictou. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Church, Montreal 
Que., Rev. Arthur Iarrera, 8270, 23rd Avenue, 
Montreal 456. 

Scotstown, Milan, Megantic, Que., Rev. D. L. 
Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Meaford and Thornbury, Ont., Rev. M. S. 
Jess, 212 Pine St., Collingwood. 
Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. N. Young, 38 


Edith St., Georgetown. 
Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Wayne Maddock, 
(Ge 1B} 


Box 34, Hillsburgh. 
Scarborough, Westminster, Ont., Rev. 
Cunningham, 24 Applefield Dr., Scarborough. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s and Chalmers, 
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10 years 
of permanent 
life insurance from 


PMF actually 
costs you only 839! 


How can that be? At age 25, the annual premium for $10,000 
worth of ordinary life insurance from the Fund is only $125.50 
a year. In ten years, that means you’ve invested $1255. And at 
the end of that ten years your PMF policy has a guaranteed 
cash value of $1220! Only $35 less than what you paid in! 


So a decade of protection has really cost you only $35, or 
an average of $3.50 a year! And the thing to remember, 
this factor is not true of all life insurance companies. 

In fact, many companies charge you more and 
guarantee you less cash value than PMF. 


PMF can give you this outstanding life insurance value because 
we insure only clergymen (and their families, seminary students 
and missionaries overseas) , and we in our chosen profession 

live longer. Thus we’re entitled to lower rates, superior 
guaranteed cash values, excellent dividend history; add the fact 
that PMF has never refused a policyholder’s claim and it helps 
explain why PMF provides more life insurance for more 
clergymen of all religious groups than any other 

insurance company. 


Before you buy any life insurance, contact the Fund. The money 
you save and the guaranteed benefits you receive make 

life insurance from PMF one of the outstanding family values 
you can obtain. Clip the coupon below for details. 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in Canada: 213 Bloor Bldg., 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, DID Pres. 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 
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Ont., Rev. A. M. McCombie, 26 Avonhurst Rd., 
Designers and Manufacturers of Islington 678. 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 
5 FOR 
¥ CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 


Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Atwood, Ont., Rev. G, A. Beaton, Box 322, Lis- 
towel. 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Fingal, Knox, and Pt. Stanley, St. John, Ont., 
Rev. John Elder, Box 133, Belmont. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. A. 
McLeod, 28 Kingsway Dr., Hamilton 20. 

Hamilton, Erskine, Ont., Rev. Stanley W. 
Vance, 5 Mapleside Ave., Hamilton. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s and Windham Centre, 
Ont., Rev. John Pace, 294 Wellington St., 
Ingersoll. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert MrCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Brandon, Southminster, Man., Rev. Graeme E. 
Duncan, Box 429, Carperry. 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. S. McLean, 43 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights: West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


Funeral Home Limited Synod of Alberta aes ea 
London, Ontario s-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
i M ki Park. 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 ynarski Par 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges Kipling, Sask., Rev. S. M. Barron, Box 237 
Private parking Indian Head. 
Moosomin, St. Andrew’s; Whitewood, Knox, 
Sask., Rev. R. E. Glen, P.O. Box 807, Yorkton. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


634-8831 Creston St. Stephen’s, B.C., Rev. J. H. Wise- 
man, 404 Silica St., Nelson 
646 Ellengale Road Vancouver, Central, B.C., Dr. R. L. Taylor, 


4395 Rockridge Rd., West Vancouver. 
VACANCIES OVERSEAS 


KEATES ORGANS 


DUBAY sicasi0 


Our 24th year of leadership in NIGERIA — 2 eer for key urban con- 
ildi H gregations — term 2 years. 
the building of fine a" GUYANA — 1 miniiee for presbytery field 


Pipe Organs in Ontario ey” BURLINGTON 


work and development. 
FORMOSA — 1 educator for Institute of Busi- 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. ness Administration — term 3 years; 1 minis- 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 ter for counselling in Institute of Business 
Y Administration — term 3 years; 1 doctor — 
pediatrician for Changhua Christian Hospital 
THOS G BROWNE — term 3-5 years; 1 physical therapist for 
. 5 Changhua Christian Hospital — term 3-5 
GOWNS CHURCH DECORATING years; 1 educator to teach Practical Theology 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 3 : — term 5 years; 1 educator to teach Systematic 
Designs & Estimates on Request Theology — term 5 years; 1 accountant for 

MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS : Ls : : 
: 234 PARKVIEW AVE G.A. of Presbyterian Church in Taiwan — 

Samples and prices upon request . term 3-5 years. 


WILLOWDALE, ONT. 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 1 
Dept. B 533-106 


HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St.. TORONTO 2B 


Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hats 


cy CANTERBURY = 

ECUMENICAL 

SF SSS rons Readings 
ENGLAND 1970 — 

July 2-14 e July 18 - 31 
Inexpensive travel/study pte + 
the shadow of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Outstanding lecturers, nominal cost. February 1 — I Sam. 8-10-22 
Optional Cathedral Cities Tours. February 2 — Isaiah 40: 1-8 
SPECIAL JET FLIGHTS $275 round February 3 — Isaiah 40: 9-11 


For Quality 


: TO, Chi N.Y. to February 4 — Isaiah 40: 12-23 

CHOIR GOWNS Le are Opa nes dt February 5 — Isaiah 40: 25-31 
NORTH AMERICAN REPRESENTA- February 6 — Isaiah 41: 1-9 

etn Secadi creat TIVE: 209 Greeves St, KANE, PA. February 7 — Isaiah 41: 10-20 
write D. MILNE 16735. February 8 — II Sam. 6: 1-12 
463 St. Catherine St. West February 9 — Isaiah 42: 1-8 
ontreal 2 February 10 — Isaiah 42: 9-16 


February 11 — Isaiah 42: 17-25 
Quick UNFAILING Results February 12 — Isaiah 43: 1-7 
February 13 — Isaiah 43: 8-17 


MEMORIAL February 14 — II Chron. 7: 1-8 


WINDOWS February 15 — II Chron. 7: 9-18 
in finest English Stained S ; February 16 — Isaiah 45: 17-25 
Glass. Traditional or Con- ate a 5 February 17 — Isaiah 46: 5-13 
giowing colors. GASTRODEX meses February 18 — Isaiah 55 
Designs and Estimates sent OCCASIONAL OnoPs February 19 — Isaiah 57: 13-21 
ae Mv rk Please state size CONSTIPATION syed a February 20 — Isaiah 58: 1-7 
; Snineerion ah February 21 — I Kings 12: 1-11 


Send for free 


February 22 — I Kings 12: 12-19 
February 23 — Isaiah 58: 8-14 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET BILIOUSNESS a 
G. MAILE & SON precast asi va February 24 — Isaiah 60: 1-9 
(Founded 1785) | lo February 25 — Isaiah 61: 1-6 


10/12 The Borough “ a —_—— February 26 — Isaiah 61: 7-11 
CASA Rona Eniane LARGEST SELLERS TODAY Fobiiahy27/ 22 Tea Repoeg te 


At stores across Canada February 28 — I Kings 16: 25-34 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Nancy R. Smith 


Timothy 
and 
Joshua 


™ Richard and Timothy were planning to spend Saturday 
afternoon trying out a brand new baseball bat and glove. 
On Thursday a new boy named Joshua entered their 
class at school, and Richard thought they should invite 
Josh to join them on Saturday. 

“Gee whiz, Richie,” complained Tim. “It would just 
ruin everything. Josh probably doesn’t even know how 
to play baseball. Probably we’d spend the whole time 
trying to get him to do it right and then he’d pick a fight 
with us.” 

“What makes you think so, Tim?” 

“You can tell just by looking, Josh is different. He’s 
a Negro,” concluded Timothy almost in a whisper. 

‘T’m going to ask him anyway,” said Richard. 

On Friday Richard approached Joshua and invited him 
to come to his house to play ball Saturday afternoon. 

“No thanks,’ mumbled Josh. 

“Why not?” asked Richard. 

eecause.< 

“°Cause why?” 

“°Cause,” said Josh angrily, “you don’t really want me. 
You’re up to something. If I came over to your house, 
you’d probably be gone away, or else you’d have a gang 
of your friends there to make fun of me. I don’t trust you, 
Whitey, and I ain’t gonna let you walk all over me!” 

Richard was shocked that Josh would dislike him just 
because he was white. No one had ever called him 
“Whitey” before. Still Richard was more surprised than 
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angry, so he tried again. Joshua was suspicious, but he 
finally agreed to come. 

Saturday afternoon’s ball playing got off to a slow start. 
Tim didn’t want to play with Josh, and Josh watched both 
Tim and Richie suspiciously. Finally the boys took their 
positions. Tim would pitch, Richie would catch, and Josh 
would get to bat first. 

Whoosh! Whack! Josh knocked the ball all the way 
to the back of the yard. 

“Wow!” shouted Richie. 

“Hey, that’s neat!” exclaimed Tim. 

Josh grinned. “Just luck, I guess.” 

The rest of the afternoon passed quickly. When it was 
time to go, Josh said, “I’m sorry I didn’t trust you, 
Richie. It’s been great fun.” 

“You didn’t trust him?” asked Tim puzzled. 

“No,” answered Josh. “I really wasn’t very nice to 
Richie when he asked me over. I was scared you all would 
make fun of me and call me ‘Nigger.’ ” 

“And I was afraid you wouldn’t know how to play or 
would start a fight with us!” confessed Tim. 

The boys all laughed. 

“We're really not so different, after all,’ said Tim. 

“We all like to play baseball!” said Richie. 

“And we all know what it feels like to be afraid of 


someone we don’t know,” concluded Josh. * 
— from International Journal of Religious Education, (now ‘“‘Spectrum’’). 
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Mirror, mirror... 


“Mirror, mirror, on the wall, who is fairest of 
-@ us all?” 
4 Just as the witch in Grimm’s fairy tale 
‘shrieked at the answer, we too felt enraged 
when the Ross Report said so plainly: “Not 
s weve] you, Presbyterians!” 

Our enerche first reaction to the sensational newspaper 
headlines was a storm of denial. Had we not expected to 
look fairer than other denominations? 

The picture given us (see February Record) is not 
pleasant. Some believe the report should never have been 
given to a firm which can’t reflect the church properly. 
Actually, the Ross firm through its staff of three (all Pres- 
byterian elders) worked hand in hand with our committee. 

Others say the report mirrors only our bad qualities — 
like a distorted side-show glass. Still others disclaim our 


Thenameotthe game 


First it was Quebec. Next it was Mani- 
toba. Now it is Ontario. These are the 
provinces quick to give their people “what 
they want.” Wherever there is revenue to 
pull in, the wheels of legislation are quickly 
oiled for turning. 

This time it is legalized lotteries. Montreal was the first 
city to test Ottawa, in an effort to lift herself out of a 
financial quagmire. 

Manitoba, celebrating her centennial this year, by orig- 
inating Canada’s first legal lottery, has seated herself at 
the gaming table, too. And all in the name of sports! 

Ninety-four sports groups have been approved as ticket 
agents, who will realize 371’2% commission on each 
$2.50 ticket sold. Sweepstake ticket holders become eli- 
gible to share in $175,439.00 in prize monies. 

Ontario, too, has followed the dangerous trend. An 
amendment to the criminal code, effective January Ist, 
has made it possible to obtain three types of licences — 
for bingo games, raffles and bazaars. The national ca- 
tholic weekly Register came out with jubilant headlines 
“Carry On, Bingo.” 


He didn't lose 


Last December, the birth of the prom- 
ised Messiah was flashed before our eyes. 
Now, two months later, Lent parades 
again the travail of Christ. 
We feel the thorns drawing blood from 
his forehead. We see him stumble on the 
Via Dolorosa. We turn our heads away as he is nailed to 
a cross. We hear him cry “It is finished.” 

Then, he dies. 

When a church sign states: “He was the friend of the 
friendless and sinner — and he was crucified for it” it 
makes us wonder if the price was enough. 

When the clergyman-poet Studdert-Kennedy writes: 

He took his life and threw it for a world redeemed, 
it makes us wonder if Jesus gambled that by the tragedy 
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reflection entirely. It just ain’t so! 

Does any Soren of Presbyterians accept the judg- 
ment? Laymen seem to be the least “up tight.” Why? 
Because they have long yearned to be delivered from some 
of our church’s confining laws and practices. 

The LAMP committee knew that more than beauty 
cream was needed. The recruitment committee may be 
disappointed, but not dumbfounded. Perhaps some young 
ministers now in secular work will say “Amen”. 

In Revelation, the risen Christ was unhesitating in his 
appraisal of the weaknesses of the churches. We would 
be naive not to expect him to say to us also: “I have a 
few things against thee.” 

What more can we do than to recognize that we are 
not snow white, to repent, to hold fast to the good we 
have, and open the door to reform? 


Do these changes in our cherished laws reflect the ma- 
jority opinion of Canada’s citizens? Possibly. But, what 
stand does the Protestant church take? In 1968, the 
Canadian Council of Churches said “Lotteries leave to 
chance that which should be decided upon sound moral, 
economic and social principles.” 

Our 80th assembly (1954) declared: “We are there- 
fore unalterably opposed to gambling whether it is carried 
on under governmental or religious or other auspices.” 
They have never wavered in their stand against “getting 
something for nothing.” Even in modern man’s search for 
rightful freedom there are deep moral issues, and “gam- 
bling must be seen in the perspective of the vices it 
nourishes.” 

The Rev. David J. Crawford of St. Giles church, Cal- 
gary, wrote recently in his church newsletter: “A man 
saw a poor beggar spend his last coin on a lottery one 
day, and he asked him how he could be so foolish. The 
beggar replied ‘That I might have something to hope 
LOn oe 

If Canadians have no more hope than that, what does 
the Easter message have to say to them? 


of his death men would be moved to believe in him. 

Was the price of Golgotha enough for that? Or, would 
more follow? 

On Easter morning God played his trump card. And, 
ever since, the heart of man has reason to sing “He is 
risen!” Not a dead Christ, but a living lord. 

That’s what makes the difference. That’s why Christians 
persevere in their faith. That’s why ministers are called. 
That’s why we send out missionaries. That’s why Christian 
education is promoted in our churches. That’s why there 
are religious publications — to proclaim the same message 
Paul extolled in 2 Corinthians 4:14 “knowing that he 
which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise us up also by 
JESUS: segs 

No, Christ did not lose.* 
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OFF THE RECORD 
@ A wonderful vacation for a won- 
derful man! 

That’s what the acting editor, 
office staff and fellow-workers at 
headquarters wish for “the boss”, 
Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, just be- 
ginning a three-month leave of ab- 
sence in Nassau, the Bahamas. 

It will be a “working” holiday 
for the editor of the Presbyterian 
Record. He will minister to St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Kirk, Church 
of Scotland. His co-workers couldn’t 
imagine him satisfied to lie on the 
beach, or playing golf all day. 

A modest man, who has brought 
The Record up to 86,457 sub- 
scribers, “Cour” Rayner came to 
his post in 1958. Interested in jour- 
nalism since his college days at the 
University of Toronto and Knox 
College, he also served as a mis- 
sionary in Guyana, enlisted in the 
R.C.A.F. as a chaplain, served a 
pastorate, and for 12 years was a 
district secretary of the Canadian 
Bible Society, in Montreal. 

The quality of his ability is re- 
flected in his standing among other 
editors. A former president of the 
Canadian Church Press, Dr. Rayner 
is on the board of directors of the 
Associated Church Press and is a 
vice-president. He represented the 
Canadian Press at the third assem- 
bly of the World Council of 
Churches in New Delhi, in 1961. 

Much of the editor’s ability is 
channelled into hidden areas of ser- 
vice to the church. These duties, 
either as a member or secretary in- 
clude: the Canadian Bible Society, 
inter-church relations, inter-church 
aid, chaplaincy committee, adminis- 
trative council, Canadian Council 
of Churches, and as one who ad- 
vises the moderator. 

This information officer for our 
church finds time to write regularly 
for Toronto newspapers and reli- 
gious periodicals. He is a popular 
anniversary Sunday preacher. Next 
August, he will go to Nairobi, 
Kenya, as a delegate to the meeting 
of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. 

Perhaps this biography of a busy 
communicator and voice of our 
church sounds like an obituary! It’s 
the only way Presbyterians across 
the world will ever get to know what 
a valuable servant he is. Others won- 
der how he has kept up the grind- 
ing pace for nearly 12 years. * 
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The fact is that Jesus was the agent of 
reconciliation, healing, salvation, free- 
dom, joy, etc., prior to anyone’s accep- 
tance of him as saviour and lord. We 
are won to faith by the prior activity 
of Jesus, and he acts the same way 
through his church. The classic ex- 
ample of this is in John, chapter 9, the 
story of the healing of the blind man. 
In verse 25 the man says “Whether he 
be a sinner or no, I know not: one 
thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” It is quite obvious 
that Jesus healed long before the man 
could express by faith that Jesus was 
saviour and lord. This is also true of 
reconciliation. 

The statement advocates that the 
Church be inactive in the world prior 
to people’s confession of Christ. If we 
place these limitations on the church 
(his body) then let us apply them to 


Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


| OBJECT! 
by David Cooper, 
Atikokan, Ontario 


I was rather dismayed to see that the Jesus himself. Jesus could not say ‘“‘Fol- 


Statement regarding The Church And ee ee peau not fica que pole 
The Bible had proceeded as far as The we bring peace, he could eoonige 
Record’s Pungent and Pertinent. I am until ted 2 le acknowledged him. But 
a minister who did not sign the state- Wel jis ait tat ey en eis ESL 
ment, and since it has now reached our than the reconciling, healing, creating 
official publication, I would like to @°UVItY ae eae ASN SNe tT 
State my: reasons: ment says “give them nothing until 


I do sympathize with the motivation they confess”. This is antichrist! No 
behind the statement. Every Christian ™@2 ¢an confess without grace, and 
is confronted with the problem and risk reconciliation is one important aspect 
of becoming too conformed to this of Bene ; : 
world, since the fact of Christ, though Section 1. (b) contains: “It is a 


‘other’, is addressed to living, breath- “istortion of the gospel . . . to hold 
ing, walking-about people. Our lives, that non-Christians are other than dead 


however, are to be conditioned not by to the fatherhood of God and lost from 


fear of this fatal conformity, but rather 
by the victory over sin and death won 
by our Lord. The problem with the 
statement of the The Church And The 
Bible is that it is defensive — moti- 
vated by fear of evil, rather than by 
the overwhelming grace of God in 
Christ. The result is that the statement 
may provide a dubious safety, from 
fear of conformity. But, in so doing it 
has also eliminated the necessary dan- 
gers of real discipleship, thus distorting 
Christ, the Bible, and the church. fe a 

For example, the statement reads: § fe 2 c, ay" i 
“It is a distortion of the gospel to hold eg 
that God has called the church, as an 
institution, to be the catalyst or the 
agent of reconciliation among men, 
prior to or apart from their acceptance 
by faith of Jesus Christ as saviour and 
Bord-242;(D) 

My first reaction is to reject the re- 
duction of the church to mere “‘insti- 
tution”. The church is the body of 


ns of 


b) 


the brotherhood of man;” and further 
in 3. (b): “It is a distortion of the 
gospel to hold .. . that God deals with 
them (all men) as father apart from 
the judging-saving work of Christ and 
their obedience of faith.” Surely, the 
fact that an unbelieving spouse could 
be sanctified, as in I Corinthians 7:14, 
would indicate some contact with God 
as father and fellow-man as brother. 
Furthermore, in Jesus Christ God has 
revealed himself to be the father of all 
men. If mankind rejects God, this in 
no way reduces God’s status as father. 
Jesus was crucified by men, not be- 
cause God was not their father, nor 
Jesus their brother, but because they 
refused to acknowledge this fact. Man’s 
denial of God’s fatherhood doesn’t 
make it so. Then why should the 
church stop trying to get the message 
across? I find it difficult to conceive 
that man is going to call the shots for 
God, which the statement appears to 
suggest. Should the church cease em- 
bracing mankind as brothers, because 
we get hurt for so doing, any more 
than Jesus did in the face of perse- 
cution and death? Certainly, the 
brotherhood of man is distorted with- 
out the fatherhood of God, but if we 
withheld one aspect of grace because 
another was rejected we would never 
say or do anything. 

I agree that we must be concerned 
fundamentally with the reconciliation 
of mankind to God in Jesus Christ, 
with the resultant requirement of 
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Christ and is, by necessity, bound to ‘Mac, it’s like this, when you never show up at church anymore, that old rhyme comes 
the activity of Jesus Christ himself, 't0 my head: ‘Spring is sprung, the grass is ris, | wonder where MacDonald is.’ ” 
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obedience. In addition, it is quite ob- 
vious that many Christians are much 
too superficial in their cures for the 
world’s ills. The solution however, is 
not to be found in the withholding of 
grace until the time that people confess 
the reality of Christ’s victory within 
them. This would mean that the basis 
for this victory would be denied them. 
There would be no healing for the sick 
until they were well, which is absurd. 

The statement regarding The Church 
And The Bible is itself a distortion of 
Christ, the bible, and the catholicity of 
the Presbyterian Church. I have no 
idea of the cause, but this hiding from 
God and from the world denotes an 
unbelief that is far too prevalent in our 
church. We have, by God’s grace, an 
earth-shattering message to proclaim, 
and lives to save. So we get egg on our 
collective face — too bad! Our lives 
are not ruled by fear of misfortune, 
but by Jesus who is alive and has 
shared his life with us. * 


DO YOU 
BELIEVE...? 
by B. R. Short, 
Sunny Corner, N.B. 


@ About a year ago I was attending a 
regular meeting of my presbytery, when 
one of the issues that came to the floor 
for discussion was the question of new 
ordination vows for the ministry. 

One of the ministers in the meeting 
objected to the idea of being made to 
say that he believed the doctrines of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. He 
would prefer to say that he accepts the 
doctrines of the Confession. He then 
named a particular doctrine which he 
did not believe, but would accept be- 
cause it was the standard of the church. 
Another minister informed the court 
that he could not believe the doctrine 
of double predestination. 

One minister sitting behind me said 
to another, “How did that fellow get 
ordained?” The other replied, “He was 
like most of us, he took his vows 
tongue-in-cheek.” 

One can only hope that the phrase 
“most of us” was a sweeping minis- 
terial generalization. 


March, 1970 


The incident, however, brings into 
sharp focus the question of the obli- 
gations that are placed upon the minis- 
ter. How binding are these vows upon 
a man? How seriously are they to be 
regarded? Obviously, some do not like 
prescribed answers to the vows, pre- 
sumably because such prescribed ans- 
wers are too binding upon the mind 
and conscience. 

When The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada was formed in 1875, it was 
on the basis of a certain and definite 
understanding and expression of the 
Christian faith. Those men were anxi- 
ous to preserve the historic reformed 
faith, the Calvinistic doctrine of grace, 
and the Presbyterian polity and form 
of worship. Hence our present ordina- 
tion vows. 

We are a confessing church. Our 
Confession is explicit as to an adher- 
ence to a system of truth that is re- 
formed and scriptural. Precisely be- 
cause we are a confessing church, there 
is not a single ordinand that cannot 
know what the church considers essen- 
tial doctrine for her ministers, and for 
the life of the church. He cannot pos- 
sibly stand before a presbytery and 
have the ordination vows put before 
him without realizing that the Presby- 
terian Church historically stands for a 
certain concept of truth which is re- 
formed and evangelical. 

Any man asserting his belief that 
the Westminster Confession is agree- 
able to holy scripture without really 
knowing what the Confession affirms 
demonstrates a dreadful irresponsibil- 
ity and lack of seriousness. To take 
these vows in ignorance is inexcusable. 

The point of the ordination vows 
and the prescribed answers is to en- 
sure a ministry within the church that 
is loyal to what we confess. Because 
this is the undoubted point, surely it is 
the height of perfidy on the part of a 
man to give the required answers to 
these vows if he does not believe what 
the church confesses. 

Mental reservations pertaining to the 
great system of truth that is laid out 
in the Confession cannot be acceptable 
in a confessing church. 


What exactly does it mean to take a 
vow? The Oxford Dictionary states that 
a vow is “a solemn affirmation’. To 
take the vows of ordination is to 
solemnly affirm belief in the infallibility 
of holy scripture as the word of God, 
and that the subordinate standards are 
agreeable to the Bible. Can such vows 


be taken with tongue in cheek? Clearly 
that is tantamount to lying. 

The law of God commands “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour’. A minister comes to a 
people to instruct them from the word 
of God. He is inducted into the charge 
with all good faith by a presbytery, and 
is accepted by the people as their 
pastor and teacher. If he takes his vows 
dishonestly, then surely he has broken 
the commandment of God. He has 
sworn deceitfully and is guilty of per- 
jury before God, a court of the church, 
and before the congregation of Christ. 
This can hardly be accepted with 
casualness. 

There are those who will argue from 
the viewpoint of situational ethics, but 
such argument hardly has place. Apart 
from the serious defect of such argu- 
ment, the situation under discussion 
hardly has the persuasive force that 
would have a man say “yes” when he 
means “no”. From whatever point of 
view it is regarded, such double deal- 
ing is the nadir of dishonesty. It is 
downright false swearing. 

Candidates for the ministry have not 
been forced to enter the office of teach- 
ing elder. They present themselves 
voluntarily for licensing and ordina- 
tion. If they cannot agree with the 
standards of the church, then the 
honest thing to do is to go elsewhere, 
where they can without deceit take 
their vows. 

Men who enter upon the work of 
the ministry claim to follow him who 
is the truth, the way and the life. If 
that means anything at all, it means 
that his followers should walk in the 
way of truth. 

Christ was one who was without 
guile, and surely his ministers should 
be the same. To take vows dishonestly 
is to be guilty of guile. It is wrong to 
say one thing and mean another, and 
no amount of mental gymnastics can 
change a lie into the truth. 


The Lord Jesus himself said that it 
should not be necessary for his follow- 
ers to swear by this or that, or anything 
at all. Truth should be such a part of 
the Christian’s mind and heart that his 
yes should be yes, and his no, no. In 
the Christian’s word there should be 
no half-truths, no forked tongue, but 
forthrightness and integrity. 

The lie in holy scripture is associated 
with him who was a liar from the be- 
ginning, and the father of lies. How 
can we possibly countenance the 
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Letters 


THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE 

We would like to offer congratula- 
tions to the 57 divines who, in the year 
of grace 1970, have finally come up 
with a manifesto in reply to the Coun- 
cil of Trent. We hope that the next 
time a book of the 17th century con- 
fessions is published it will include the 
Moncton/Woodstock Declaration. We 
would suggest to the authors, also, that 
one slight modification be made—to 
each clause add the Tridentine form- 
ula: “If any man believe otherwise, 
let him be anathema.” 

Clearly, it is cause for surprise, not 
to say concern, that a document with 
this scholastic tone, sterile air of “cor- 
rect” theological finality and unfavour- 
able reference to “humanistic activ- 
ism” could have come out of our 
church at this present time. Surely the 
Bible shows a redemptive “humanis- 
tic activism” at its very core in the 
person and work of Christ and in the 
witness of his body, the holy Catholic 
church? 


Donald A. Donaghey 
Trevor J. Wigney 
Knox College, 
Toronto 


It was saddening to read under 
“Pungent and Pertinent” the statement 
on The Church and The Bible en- 
dorsed by 57 of our Presbyterian 
ministers. 

It must be disheartening to many 
concerned laymen that a number of 
clerics should feel impelled to criticize 
“humanistic activism’. Is it possible 
that our church’s participation in 
Canairelief, the sole noteworthy ex- 


ample of good works that I can recall, 
has offended our detached, judg- 
mental brethren? 

Their dogmatic statements on doc- 
trines sound like echoes of the Phari- 
sees. How do these proclamations 
further our message of a God of love? 
Who was referred to in Christ’s ad- 
monition to “tend his sheep”? Where, 
in the context of these statements, will 
we find the “least of them’? 

How ironic in these times that edu- 
cated Christians, admittedly motivated 
by the highest principles, can enunci- 
ate such narrow interpretations of the 
complete life, work and admonitions of 
our saviour. Possibly a careful scrutiny 
of James 2, verses 14-26 might re- 
store some balance. 

Nashville, Ont. G. D. Zimmerman 
e e e 

Shades of Thomas de Torquemada!* 

Those who authored the statement 
on The Church and the Bible .. . are 
either living in the wrong country or 
in the wrong decade. It reads like a 
rationale for South African churchmen 
in feeble justification of apartheid or 
the sort of testament that blinded the 
German Christian church during the 
Hitler era. 

I am appalled to know that such 
philistian thinking prevails in some 
quarters of the church to the extent it 
does, but aghast to know that such 
thinking numbers so many clergy 
among its advocates. Is it any wonder 
that my wife and I, and others like us, 
have opted for a more spiritually en- 
riching alternative to an institutional 
church harbouring such dogmatists? 
Toronto, Ont. Tom Gilchrist 
* Fditor: grand 

1420-98. 


Spain’s inquisitor, 


The Reverend Davidson (and we can 
only hope that this gentleman is not 
writing as an exponent of the Pres- 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT continued 


subtlety that is expressed in such terms 
as “tongue-in-cheek” or “mental reser- 
vations”? 

If a man believes what the vows 
state, there is no need that he enter 
into an apologetic, the only need is to 
say “yes” or “no”. It startles one to 
hear men talk of the antiquated the- 
ology of the Westminster Confession. 
What kind of vows did these men take? 
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What do we say of men who openly 
hold to a theology that disagrees with 
our historical standards? 

The great issues before the church 
somehow seem to make the term 
“confessional church” a meaningless 
phrase. But this we do know—if the 
church is too weak and too careless to 
deal with the offence of tongue-in- 
cheek vow-taking, the Lord, the head 
of the church, will one day bring his 
own judgment upon all traffickers in 
untruth.* 


byterian Church’s stuporous  super- 
structure) may complain about inco- 
herence and excitement in the “Dec- 
laration of the Five’, but I am afraid 
that his great soliloquy isn’t pungent 
and pertinent either. 

The issue these five ministers were 
trying to deal with is that they officially 
have to operate within the framework 
of a church that does have volume, 
but does not have content. In physics 
this phenomenon fits the definition of 
a vacuum. A vacuum creates no resist- 
ance (and from this point of view it 
is fine, nice and dandy), but one can- 
not breathe in it (and that is a mortal 
danger). The cardinal problem in the 
Presbyterian Church is exactly how to 
fill this vacuum, and the “Declaration 
of the Five” was a laudable but cer- 
tainly not exclusive attempt. 

When five concerned Presbyterian 
ministers raise their voices, the 
Reverend Davidson apparently lacks 
empathy and pretends not to under- 
stand. 

When expensive management con- 
sultants like P. S. Ross and Partners 
raise their voice (to the tune of $38,- 
500 and, of course, missing out on the 
lack of spiritual definition that some- 
times seems to make the Presbyterian 
Church a complete farce and redund- 
ancy, independent of its structure), 
they suddenly find that official forum 
the many exasperated and_ silenced 
laymen within the Presbyterian Church 
are still waiting for... 

I am inclined to conclude that our 
church is in much deeper trouble than 
the Reverend Davidson suspects! 
Oshawa, Ont. Bruce Bokhout 
Durham College 

e 


I think it would be doing myself 
and all other Presbyterians a great ser- 
vice if you published the names of the 
57 Presbyterian ministers who en- 
dorsed this article. 

If our church should ever be in 
need of a minister and any one of 
these ministers answers our call, I 
should like to be sure of casting my 
vote for someone else. 

In my view it is a distortion of the 
gospel to hold that this is what Chris- 
tianity is all about. 


Don Mills, Ont. Doug Caswell 


ROSS REPORT EXPLOSION 


The Ross Report seems to be saying 
what has been obvious for a long, long 
time — that the hierarchy of the Pres- 
byterian Church needs to be blown 
wide open. 

Let me say too, that, in my opinion 
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Introducing 
the Gestetner consultant. 
And why he'll give you 
the best run for your money. 


A Gestetner consultant 
knows his business. He’ll 
analyse your printing needs 
with you and suggest the 
best, most economical way to 
take care of them. 


When you discuss your 
printing and duplicating 
problems with him, you'll 
find he talks your language 
about how to solve them and 
save time and money in 


the process. At one time 


or another, every 
consultant has worked 
with the machines he 
sells. So he knows them 
inside and out, and 

he knows which ones 
can handle your 
special needs. 


You can’t see our Er 
consultant’s stripes, but a 
he’s earned them. He’s 
gone through a special 
training program that 43 
enables him to give a™ 
you expert advice 
to go with the 


Gestetner pro- oe a ae 2 
cess you choose. [ies SG | Gestetner has a wide 


range of printing and 

duplicating processes that 
a i produce fine quality results and 

; save money too. Talk to our 
consultant about the right 
Gestetner process for you. Write to 
us at 849 Don Mills Road, Don 
Mills, Ontario. Or look for us in the 
Yellow Pages under ‘Duplicating’. 


Gestetner 


The people who can help you 
run things yourself. 


March, 1970 


the clown that wrote “A moment of 
truth’, just confirms the senile attitude 
that has existed for too, too long. In 
the first place, for an expenditure of 
$40,000. of other people’s money, I 
would expect more seriousness and 
more depth. And, in the second place, 
if an explosion does not take place im- 
mediately the general assembly will 
“discuss” this report for the next gen- 
eration, and the church will die! 

I suggest that the “over 50 boys” 
should be retired forthwith, and the 
“under 40” group, that everyone is 
so concerned about, should be invited 
to take over forthwith. Eliminate the 
stodginess and throw the challenge to 
the “under 40 group.” 

There is no need to worry about 
what will happen to the church with 
young blood at the helm, it can only go 
forward. 

And don’t tell me it can’t be done 
— “forthwith.” It can be done, and it 
is done “forthwith” in industry every 
day. 


Waterloo, Ont. M. S. Stevens 


The latter part of your article in the 
February issue entitled, “A Moment 
ot) -iruth,~ the P.s; Ross: Report, 
clearly reflects the muddled thinking of 
the addled people who find so much 
wrong, and so little right, in the Pres- 
byterian Church. Consider these two 
profoundly nonsensical sentences: 

“There seems to be a gap, a schizo- 
phrenia, between our inside supposi- 
tions of what it means to be a Pres- 
byterian person or a Presbyterian con- 
gregation today, and how our faith 
appears from the outside. There is a 
terrible tension, pain and conflict be- 
tween those who want to cling to the 
past and those who want to be aboard 
God's rockets into the future.” (Italics 
mine. ) 

Obviously your anonymous writer 
(is he the editor?)* disapproves of 
those in the former category, and 
identifies himself with the rocketeers 
in the latter category. Obviously he 
does not recognize the existence of 
people in any other category. 


The “Presbyterian person”, assum- 
ing the author to be one, who finds “a 
gap, a schizophrenia . ... a terrible 
tension” surely is finding these things 
elsewhere than in a typical Presbyterian 
congregation. He writes as if he were 
talking to his psychiatrist about his 
problems; and he presumes a great 
deal when he describes Presbyterians 
generally and loosely in this manner. 
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It might be more apt to say that 
most church-going Presbyterians are 
quite comfortable, and freer of terrible 
tensions than most people, because so 
many of them go to church in order 
to worship God and to renew their 
faith and spirit. Or, in short, it might 
be said that a lot of us have more faith 
in God than we do in organizational 
activity or, as the ridiculous LAMP 
report may suggest, in the “celebra- 
tion” of man. 

Ottawa, Ont. 
David Maclellan 
*Editor’s note: 
(A submission from the committee on 
recruitment and vocation. ) 


THREE AGES OF THE RECORD 


Last October I solicited and received 
20 subscriptions for the Presbyterian 
Record, thus qualifying us for the re- 
duced price. Some one said “I scarce- 
ly read it.” Another said “The Record 
isn’t as good as it used to be.” 

With that in mind I read 3 Records 
dated March 1921, Nov. 1936, Jan. 
1970. I found a similarity in all three 
copies. The last copy has better paper 
and larger pages but about the same 
number of pages as the other copies. 
The 1921 and 1936 copies have select- 
ed quotations on the back cover which 
I found more interesting and more 
food for thought than the picture on 
back of the 1970 copy. The 1936 copy 
has the International Sunday School 
lessons listed which are missing in the 
others. The 1970 copy has Bible read- 
ings for every day of the month not 
found in the other two. They all tell 
about hunger in China, our missionary 
activities and the doings of our church 
in Canada. 

I ask you to read your Record. If 
you do, you will be better informed, 
and next year you will order two 
Records each — one for yourself and 
one for a friend. 

Blackstock, Ont. 
E. M. Hooey 
Record Secretary, 
Nestleton-Cadmus Church 


OFF KEY 

In your January issue I read, in the 
article on the revision of the Book of 
Praise, a gibe against us organists — 
“and organists are notoriously heavy- 
handed at the piano” — with sad res- 
ignation, for “sufferance is the badge 
of all our tribe.” 

I could not, however, resist a gleeful 
chuckle at reading, on page 24, in a 


review of a recording (written by the 
same author), that Shostakovich’s 
Symphony Number 2, bearing the title 
“October Revolution” was written in 
1907, a truly prophetic work, if we are 
to believe what we read, since it ap- 
pears to have been written ten years 
before the event which it presumably 
commemorates. 

Even more remarkable, the com- 
poser must have been only one year 
old at the time of composition, putting 
Mozart and all other infant prodigies 
into the shade. Am I -er- “heavy- 
handed?” 

Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Christopher Gledhill 


Alan H. Cowle writes: “I am sure Mr. 
Gledhill belongs to that small company 
of organists who are pianists also, and 
I ask pardon for having written 
1907 instead of 1927 as the date of 
composition of Shostakovich’s ‘Octo- 
ber Revolution’ symphony.” 


COVER COMPLAINTS 

Along with Dr. Chan and, I hope, 
hundreds of other Presbyterians, I wish 
to protest the cover picture on the 
January issue of The Record. As Re- 
cord Secretary I am almost ashamed 
to ask for renewals to a magazine 
sponsoring communistic propaganda. 
I don’t recall any pictures of the holy 
Bible on any cover pictures, but you 
seem to have no compunctions about 
showing the Mao bible. I am deeply 
concerned for the people of China, but 
not for a government which has iso- 
lated itself from the rest of the world 
and endeavoured to remove all traces 
of Christianity in the country. 
Chauvin, Alta. E. A. Pitman 


What insight or imagination you 
apply to the picture on the cover of 
the January Record (re your editorial) 
to make you think that the three whole, 
and two half faces, one can see, show 
“hope” and “enthusiasm” instead of 
“apathy and despair” is beyond me. 
To say that it’s a picture worth a 
thousand words is right. A thousand 
words of sorrow, sullenness, hopeless- 
ness, fury, or anxiety would be more 
accurate. Or, even that it portrays the 
habitual expression one sees on most 
Asian people, a serious, anxious, deter- 
mined expression on stolid faces, from 
hundreds of years of trying to under- 
stand the white man’s words of Chris- 
tian compassion, as related to their 
deeds, in their treatment of any native 
people, in whatever country they have 
“enlightened.” 

Prince Albert, Sask. 
(Mrs.) Dorothy Codling 


(More letters on page 31) 
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PILATE 


Why did they bring their cursed quarrel here? 
They could have settled it themselves — but no — 
They had to have the cloak of Roman justice 

To hide an evil deed. And | must bear 

The memory of that gentle, wounded face 

That haunts my days and robs my nights of sleep 
Through all my life, down to the day | die. 


Suppose he did blaspheme their God. What's that to me? 
| came here to enforce the law of Rome, not arbitrate 
Religious controversy — jealous strife. 

He claimed to be a king, they said. Well, this | know, 

If not a king, at least he was a man. 

| never saw a prisoner bear the lash 

With fortitude like his, nor heard aman 

Accused of crime and brought before the law 

Shame his accusers with such bravery. 

You would have thought | was on trial, not he. 


He spoke of truth as if he really knew 

The meaning of the word — as if it were 

To him not just a word, but a reality. 

He told of a kingdom, not of this world, he said, 

As quietly as if he walked the hills of Galilee, 

Or stood among his friends beside the sea. 

His friends! Where were they then? They could have said 
A word on his behalf. How could | judge 

When not one witness spoke in his defense? 


They said he was a threat to Caesar’s rule, 
And | believed. Oh, why could | not see 

He was a prophet, mystic, man of thought, 

No threat to Rome. Why could | not have said, 
“This man is innocent, | set him free.’’? 


! could not risk my life and reputation. 

For Rome deals harshly with the lax and weak. 
| kept my place, and carry to my grave 

A coward’s heart, and hands forever stained — 
Upon my back the mantle of a judge, 

And on my brow till death this crown of thorns. 


— Mrs. Robert J. Schultz 


m@ “If new life, new power, new action, new joy is to be 
granted to The Presbyterian Church in Canada, the task 
is how to regenerate both our people and our institutional 
structuring, particularly in their interaction.” 

An introductory survey concluded with this statement. 
Its meaning needs to be explored, as a foundation for re- 
forming our ways of ministry, personnel policy and related 
matters. 

From the Ross research emerge two main causes for 
whatever measure of unhealth and fruitlessness in our 
PCinC life the inquiry has uncovered. One of the causes 
has to do with ineptness and anachronism in relation to 
our Presbyterian church structuring or organization; the 
other cause has to do with ineptness and anachronism in 
relation to church personnel. Problems and possibilities in 
regard to church personnel must await later consideration. 
For the present, we dig into that business of ineptness and 
anachronism in regard to church organization. (Ana- 
chronism means belonging to a bygone time.) Let us listen 
to some key lines in the report: 

This study has shown that the ‘average’ member and ad- 
herent, particularly in younger age groups, is not involved 
in church activities. The church must concern itself with 
structure and organization and ensure that it functions to 
the benefit of the overall ministry of the church. 
New forms of ministry must be closely identified with the 
clarification of objectives and organizational framework. If 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada does not accept and 
permit new forms of ministry, pastoral and otherwise, the 
church will be in danger of losing most vital resources — a 
significant proportion of ministers under 40 years of age, 
many of the youth, and growing numbers of reform-minded 
persons of all ages. The church is not communicating with 
youth and young adults, many of whom are frustrated by 
their inability to try new things or make modifications 
which, to them, are obvious and logical. 

—the Report, page ix. 


Deep-seated tensions and variant viewpoints rattle their 
claws at each other behind these genteel Ross reportings. 
In their questionnairing and interviewing, manifestly, the 
researchers heard from more than one kind of outlook. 
They mention “a significant number of communicants and 
adherents who are reform-minded and think progressively” 
—but also “a large block that is not particularly reform 
minded, antagonistic in some instances, or simply indif- 
ferent.” (Report, pages 95-96) 

What is at the heart of this antagonism? For one thing, 
it’s about ministry and effective structures for it. Does 
ministry mean an ecclesiastical officialdom, ‘“‘an identi- 
fiable group of individuals holding a specific office within 
the church?” 

Or, is it “individual, personal ministries for all as part 
of the function of the church”? How you answer that pair 
of questions will be decisive for your approach to the issue 
of church structuring. 

What follows here is an effort to read the results of the 
Ross research seriously, and face up to the implications 
for our venerable church-court system of organization. I 
have become convinced that this system needs updating 
not in this or that detail but root and branch. Unless it is 
regenerated and re-formed, Presbyterianism will join the 
dinosaur and the dodo bird in the museum of fascinating 
but no longer living phenomena. 

The Presbyterian church, four hundred years ago a 
dynamic and radical in-novation as a system for Christian 
action, today needs to be profoundly re-novated. It needs 
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a creative mutation both in its understanding of the church 
and in the organs or instrumentalities with which it can 
give expression to its understanding. Our restyling of 
church structure and process must make unprecedented 
provision for such factors as participation, mobility, matur- 
ation, mission, mutuality, eventfulness. Let us examine 
these briefly in turn. And then let us try to apply them to a 
concrete reshaping or restyling of mother church. 
Participation 

In a voluntary social group such as a church today, 
nobody can take seriously any decision, policy, pronounce- 
ment, commitment, belief, which he or she has not had a 
personal, participatory share in initiating, developing, and 
authorizing. 

Our hallowed tradition of a hierarchy of courts, with 
life-long ordination into the government, and with no 
provision for accountability to those governed, is thus 
gravely impractical. It’s as though we could expect the 
Senate of Canada to provide effective and dynamic govern- 
ment for the citizens of Canada. A senate, in the church as 
in the state, can undoubtedly make a significant contribu- 
tion—if alongside it there is a “house of commons” that 
is both freely chosen by the citizens and dynamically ac- 
countable to them; subject, that is to say, to periodic 
catharsis by way of judgment and renewal. 

Our presbyterial system is in effect a senatorial system. 
If it is to be delivered from fossilization it must be rede- 
signed in depth, so as to let energy and timeliness flow 
into it and through it. 

This means tapping into the dynamics of the meeting of 
timely and energetic people—the whole congregation and 
not just its senior citizens. 


One man’s endeavour to look ahead 
at organizational restructuring in 
the light of the Ross Report 


Meeting as intended here means worship, liturgy, the 
coming together before God of the whole life of people in 
the contemporary world, in such manner that every wor- 
shipper is involved; involved in ways which meet his or her 
real needs and which both generate and nurture the exer- 
cise of his or her insights, competences, longings, and com- 
mitments. Most of our meetings as we presently experi- 
ence them, Sunday mornings or at session or presbytery, 
are a far cry from this sort of participatory ignition. 

The LAMP report to the 1969 Assembly is irksomely 
cautious in its suggestions for updating our church govern- 
ment. But it does lift up this matter of participation, 
concretely in connection with the emergence of the con- 
gress. The urgent need is to hook this form of spiritual 
energy and activization into our formal power system, | 
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presently the purported church-court hierarchy. 

How can we get a proportionate voice and participation 
for our teen-agers, for example, or our university students, 
Or our migrant poor, in our church government? Their 
gifts and their concerns are of tremendous importance, as 
evidenced in congresses and similar experiments. But, so 
long as we insist that participation in the power structure 
and decision-making processes of our church requires a 
life-long ordination, there is no way in which our young 
people, our migrants, etc., can take anything like an 
adequate part. The statistics in the Ross Report about age- 
balance, economic status and social class of the PC in C 
constituency tell a most disquieting story. 

Mobility 

The contemporary sense of life, and of participation, is 
in terms of action on the fly, happening, bursts of under- 
standing, enthusiasm, commitment, fleeting opportunity. 
We must design a church system that encourages transients 
and activists to come in quickly, do their thing on as short 
a fuse as they think best, and then be gone. Gone 
either for a rest period, or a different commitment, or a 
different locale. 

Lifetime styles of membership and of ordination to office 
are not means of grace any more to such Christians in a 
hurry, but obstructions. Sources of senseless frustration. 
We need to provide for those among us who, whether in 
their secular or their religious occupations, have heard a 
call to become again a pilgrim people, and to travel light. 
These transients, these impatient pilgrims, may be the 
only signposts God will give us for finding our way from 
yesterday through today into tomorrow. They are needed 
strongly in our church government and policy formation. 


one grows in personal and corporate maturation. This is 
Christocracy, as distinguished both from democracy and 
from dictatorship. A Christo-cratic structuring of church 
organization then cannot be externally-directed, It must be 
adaptive, experimentive, growth-inducing. It will demons- 
trate and administer the Christ’s disconcertingly dangerous 
exercise of his kingship. He uses his power, not to en- 
force his supremacy or to increase the dependency of his 
disciples on him, but to teach and help them in learning to 
use and share the freedom he has purchased for them. 


Mission: Readiness to move into that which 
never was before 

Closely related to each of the foregoing dimensions, and 
underlying them, is the fundamental fact of mission. Mis- 
sion involves awareness that life in this world means life 
in time, and life in motion, moving from what has been to 
what is becoming. Motionality—the quality of being in 
motion, being on the way—is basic to the character of 
God, therefore of his creation. It therefore also belongs to 
the character of his church and of those who take re- 
sponsibility to help it function. God is on mission, in every 
situation and in every age; so is the world; so is the church 
in the world. This demands motionality and fluidity, a note 
of adventure and experimentiveness and transiency, in all 
the structuring of the church. It applies to administration, 
policy making, office bearing, rules of membership, styles 
of behaviour and outlook. 


Mutuality: ministry 
We are called into partnership in mission. We are part- 
ners in the gifts of the Spirit of the body of Christ. This 
fact means an end to all notions of church government in 
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Corporate personality 

In what we have come to know about the individual 
human personality and the social group or corporate per- 
sonality, we in the 1970s are heirs not only of evolution 
but of a veritable revolution. The laws of learning, of 
personal growth, of group dynamics, of social pluriformity, 
must be taken into radically serious account in updating 
our style of church government. (Pluri-formity means free- 
dom to develop in more than one form, as contrasted with 
uni-formity. ) 

Jesus Christ is king and head; but his kingship is the 
very opposite of authoritarianism or dictatorship. His rule 
is the risk-taking and painful rule of freedom. He con- 
fronts each of us with the challenge of decision, of taking 
increasing responsibility for oneself and one’s situation as 
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terms of overlordship, control, and manipulation. It means 
being members one of another, not one over the others. 

It means you have your gift, your ministry, your share 
in the business; I likewise have my share, my gift, my 
ministry; we are partners. We need one another, if we are 
to fulfil our appointed missions. 

If the structures of church organization are not to trap 
us but to free us, enable us, support us for our several 
missionary assignments, they must be increasingly seen 
as mutual, and ministerial—which is the opposite of magis- 
terial. Magisterial government operates on the principle 
that you will do what I say because I have the power to 
make you do it and punish you if you defy me. Christ 
Jesus exercises magistracy among us; but he does this 
paradoxically, by the ministry of the Spirit. He works by 
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the power of corporate love and concern and sharing of 
the burden of anxiety, guilt and failure. 

Moralism and legalism have had far too much to do 
both with fabricating our traditions in church law and 
government, and in corrupting former bold innovations in 
freedom into 20th century priestcrafts. 

We must help each other recover the courage and free- 
dom to fail, to make mistakes, to discover that we are 
destroyers as well as creators, and to accept the dynamic 
reality of forgiveness from and toward each other. This 
is ministry. 

Eventfulness 

Urgently required is an updating and extension of what 
our fathers called the “conciliar principle”. That means 
taking the gathering of people, especially upon intentional 
occasions such as a weekly or monthly worship, a congress, 
a presbytery, a synod or assembly, a world council, as an 
event. This event—if it has any realism and candor and is 
not merely a masquerade—uncovers both the manifold 
real needs and the many ministering talents or potentiali- 
ties of those assembled. It also illuminates and activates 
them. 

From this event, then, should be generated: 

(a) one or more specifi¢ concerns, or calls to action; 

(b) some discovery of persons and facilities to do 

something about the concern or selected concerns; 

(c) a functional fabric of structuring which can enable 

and facilitate the bringing of the available resources 
to bear on the situation. 

A recovery of this biblical sense of eventfulness, of the 
unity between authentic discussion and authentic action, 
would revolutionize our ways of worship and all our struc- 
tures of organization such as sessions, presbyteries, as- 
semblies, to say nothing of committee and board inter- 
minabilia. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR A RE-FORMATION 


Such component qualities for a regenerated church as 
the foregoing plainly call for the replacement of our 
“hierarchy of courts” with an organizational model much 
more functional, flexible, representative, conciliar. 

There are already not a few embryonic attempts along 
these lines. Some have experimented with joint action by 
session and board of management. Sometimes to this alli- 
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ance have been added participations from women’s and 
youth organizations. Sometimes it takes the form of a 
Christian education committee, or a council for steward- 
ship, or for evangelism and social action. The LAMP re- 
port sketches a moderately advanced adjustment of the 
accustomed machinery in such a direction. Term eldership 
and a lower qualifying age may be added to the legal right 
to ordain women. These moves aid and abet the hope of 
some that the system of church courts and of ordinational 
admission to them, can be sufficiently updated and modi- 
fied. In that way our church could make the leap from the 
17th to the 20th century—and bring these ancient courts 
and concepts along, too. In them all, the notion of a hier- 
archy of ecclesiastical courts, and an underlying notion of 
hierarchial power and importance is retained without basic 
query. 

But the tidal kind of change process affecting the mind 
as well as the body of our PC in C across the years of the 
crisis which led up to the Ross Report has forced me to let 
go this hope. All such solutions in terms of adjustment and 
gradualism are now fundamentally irrelevant. They are 
too little, and too late.. The old system of doctrines, and 
the old system of organization, should probably be left as 
they are, as one option available to Presbyterians in 
Canada. But by the same token, an alternative option 
needs to be developed for those who, not by dereliction 
from the living Christ, but precisely by the constraint of 
their faith in him and their sense of obligation to be 
obedient to his ongoing guidance, feel that new forms are 
urgently needed. 

The accompanying diagram offers a start toward such 
an alternative option. In its organizational design, the tra- 
ditional court in the local congregation is not demolished, 
but transformed. The session becomes part of something 
that goes beyond the old possibilities but also seeks to give 
them their authentic and valuable role. Suggested name: 
THE PARISH ACTION COUNCIL. 

Every present group or body, starting with the congrega- 
tion and the session, requires to be periodically evaluated 
with candor, and either terminated or continued for an- 
other term because it is seen to be contributory to the 
ongoing concrete mission and task in that place and in 
that time. Every task force whether local, regional or 
national, must be on a stated-term basis. The same applies 
to every office and every personnel appointment under 
that procedure. No structure and no individual office holder 
can become entrenched. 

The same functional, ad-hoc style must apply to the 
concept of church membership itself. No person shall any 
longer be conceived of as a member-in-general, or a 
member for life; nor as a “supporter” of the church, or a 
consumer-customer of religious goodies. Every member- 
ship must be regarded as a specific commitment, for a 
specified period of time, to a specified piece of Christian 
ministry. Upon completion of the accepted commitment, 
the man or woman is free to renew the commitment, or 
seek a new one, or take a holiday.* 


THE AUTHOR, formerly on the staff of the board of Chris- 
tian education, is now executive director of Caledon Con- 
temporaries. For the present he is acting as advisory 
director with The Crosscurrent Community, in developing 
an experimental ministry at Olivet Church in the Yorkville 
Village area of Toronto. 
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taught at this home for unwed mothers. 


@ What teen-age girl doesn’t enjoy finding ways of being 
creative, and expressing herself? The residents of Armagh, 
the Presbyterian home for unwed mothers at Clarkson, 
Ontario, are no exception. 

Pottery, copper enamelling, sewing, knitting, painting 
and flower arrangement classes come under the heading 
of “occupational therapy”. The girls don’t have to take 
the courses, but most of them try at least one. And they 
love it. It’s fun to make a pretty vase for mom and dad, 
cufflinks or a medallion for the boyfriend, or a pin for 
yourself. 

Thursday afternoon is pottery instruction and there 
have been two six-week courses in flower arrangement. 
At Christmas they made miniature evergreen trees. 

Sewing and knitting happens any day, with the cap- 
able help of the housemother, Mrs. Francis Ribbins. 
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Maternity smocks are made on Armagh’s two sewing 
machines, from gay prints supplied by the women’s aux- 
iliary. 

One project was making a large supply of stuffed 
animals, sold at the bazaar in Clarkson Road Presbyterian 
Church. And last Christmas girls made 750 napkin-ring 
tray decorations for the Toronto Western Hospital. 

Everybody joins in making the annual nativity mural on 
one of Armagh’s walls. Even girls who can only dab paint 
a little are encouraged to join in. 

“We are creating within ourselves and without,” com- 
mented one girl. Many continue their new-found interest 
when they return home, by attending classes and working 
on their own. 

Armagh’s creative arts activities are a valuable part of 
their program of aid to unwed mothers. * 
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@ Today the newspapers and magazines are publishing 
reports and feature articles about the crisis in the church. 
The churches themselves are undertaking studies to diag- 
nose the state of their health, or employing management 
consultants to do it for them. The findings of these studies 
usually make headlines in the newspapers. 

A great deal is said about the dilemma of faith in which 
Christians are caught in our time. Many appear to have 
lost that basic Christian commitment which once marked 
the members of the church. Everywhere there seem to be 
SO many questions raised about the truths we have always 
believed that we often do not know what we can or should 
believe any more. 

This situation is not exactly new. St. Paul was addres- 
sing himself to a similar situation when he taught the 
Christians in Ephesus “not to remain as children at the 
mercy of every chance wind of teaching.” 

How did Paul and the other biblical writers prepare 
Christians to live in the midst of doubt and to face every 
chance wind of teaching? Paul set himself one task, the 
task which Christ had entrusted to his church, to teach all 
people. “So, naturally, we proclaim Christ! We warn 
everyone we meet, and we teach everyone we can, all that 
we know about him, so that, if possible, we may bring 
every man up to his full maturity in Christ Jesus. This is 
what I am working at all the time, with all the strength 
that God gives me.” (Colossians 1:28-29) We must not 
overlook the goal which he set for himself “‘to bring every 
man up to his full maturity in Christ Jesus.” 

We cannot help but wonder whether Christians would 
be in the same dilemma of faith if in our congregations we 
had understood and accepted the goal of church education 
which this word of the New Testament sets before us. If 
a basic commitment to Jesus Christ had been nurtured in 
us more seriously and throughout our lifetime (rather than 
just in our childhood and early adolescence), it is doubtful 
if we as church members would be facing the same crisis 
as we are today. Let us honestly ask ourselves whether we 
have failed our Lord and our people in this most impor- 
tant part of our ministry. The education of Christians has 
not been a priority in the life of most of the congregations. 
At best it has occupied a very secondary place. 

What of the future? We are living in an age when so- 
ciety is demanding increasingly higher levels of education 
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for everyone and also a life-long commitment to the disci- 
pline of learning, of training and retraining. The church 
can no longer keep education in a secondary place, nor 
function on the presupposition that a childhood knowledge 
of the Bible and of the Christian faith is adequate to equip 
its members for life in today’s complex society. We must 
begin to define and accept new goals for education in the 
church and in every congregation. All of the members 
should become involved in the process of examining and 
articulating these goals and accepting them for themselves 
and their families. This will never be an easy task or one 
that can be accomplished quickly. 
Through the action of the general assembly there is now 
offered to the congregations of the church an opportunity 
to become engaged in a process of this kind at a serious 
level. With the approval of assembly and as one part of 
its recommendation for church education, congregations 
will be able to examine Christian Faith and Action/ 
Designs for an Educational System. Congregations are 
invited to explore this new approach to church education. 
Especially significant for this time in the church’s history 
are the clearly defined goals and educational objectives. 
These are defined, not primarily in terms of what Chris- 
tians should know, but in terms of five abilities which will 
enable Christians to participate meaningfully in the wor- 
ship and nurture of the church and to engage in its witness 
and mission in the world. 
1—The ability intelligently to interpret the Bible as the 
unique medium through which God chooses to speak 
to men, thereby calling his people to active response 
in the worship and mission of the church in the present 
world. 

2—The ability to understand the beliefs of the church in 
order to participate constructively in the community 
of faith through worship, service and witness. 

3—The ability to work for the unity and mission of the 
Christian church. 

4—The ability to understand the implications and risks of 
committing one’s personal life — in occupation, home, 
and all other situations and pursuits — as an offering 
to God in response to his call to faithful service in 
Christ. 

5—The ability to deal with ethical issues and work toward 
the solution of contemporary personal and _ social 
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problems. 

As we begin to reflect upon goals defined in terms of 
what Christians should be able to do, we become aware in 
a new way of the unique function of the teachers in the 
educational process. The church entrusts to them the ma- 
jor responsibility for the teaching and learning experiences 
through which persons are nurtured in the faith of Jesus 
Christ. We ask them to undertake a complex and demand- 
ing task and we must provide them with continuing sup- 
port and opportunities for training. 

Probably the most urgent need in church education 
today in every congregation is a systematic and ongoing 
plan for the education and support of our teachers. The 
responsibility for meeting this need belongs first of all to 
the kirk-session and the Christian education committee. 
They must initiate the action required to begin a project 
of teacher education. Because the project will be a special- 
ized educational undertaking, it will probably be neces- 
sary to search out a few persons who possess some 
competence in classroom practice and some interest in 
and commitment to quality education. These persons 
could form a task group to develop and implement plans. 
As far as possible they should be set free from other 
congregational responsibilities. They will be greatly 
helped in their task through the use of such a book as 
Planning Teacher Education In The Parish by Locke E. 
Bowman Jr. ($1.10). 


The church can no longer 
keep education 
in a secondary place 
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It will be important from the beginning for the task 
group to consult fully and directly with the teachers. They 
will immediately feel the support of concerned people 
within the congregation. Through consultation they will be 
able to make known their needs and to arrive at a better 
understanding of their role in the teaching ministry of the 
church. A teacher’s perception of himself and of his im- 
portance in this teaching ministry is usually shaped by the 
attitudes, support or lack of it, interest or indifference, 
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manifested by the congregation or responsible groups with- 
in it. 

There will always be a continuing need for teachers to 
renew their own faith. Opportunities for them to engage 
in biblical studies, to think theologically and to explore 
the beliefs of the church will serve to deepen their person- 
al commitment, and to increase their confidence and com- 
petence as Christian educators. Direct experience in the 
use of the many available resources for biblical interpreta- 
tion is essential for every teacher. 

It is in the areas of planning and preparation for 
teaching that the church has often provided the least 
help in the past. Very few teachers have had training in 
the process of planning for teaching and learning — plan- 
ning alone, or with teachers, or with the pupils in the 
classroom. Planning requires practice and the develop- 
ment of skills in setting objectives. The goals of education 
must first be clearly interpreted to the teachers and un- 
derstood and accepted by them. Within these goals the 
teacher must formulate specific instructional objectives — 
for units of subject matter, and then for each individual 
classroom session. In education today this is becoming 
increasingly important, requiring training and practice. 
There are now available resources which can be used for 
such training. 

The board of Christian education has recently acquired 
a series of Vimcet Filmstrip — Tape Programs for in- 
service teacher education. There are 18 programs, each 
with a filmstrip, tape, instructor’s manual and sample 
tests. A descriptive paper on all of the programs is avail- 
able through the office of the board. Two of the programs 
in the audio-visual library are (1) Educational Objectives 
— developing precisely stated instructional objectives, and 
(2) Selecting Appropriate Educational Objectives — what 
objectives should a teacher attempt to achieve? 

Another area in which teachers need training today is 
in “unit planning”. Many of the resources for church 
education are presented in units of study in order to pro- 
vide teachers with the maximum of flexibility and freedom 
in developing teaching plans which will meet the needs of 
their particular students in their situations for a specific 
period of time. To many teachers this is still an unfamiliar 
way of planning. The board of Christian education has 
provided each synod with a sound filmstrip, tape and 
script on Unit Planning, which may be secured from the 
synod convener of Christian education. 

The enquiry style of learning, as described by Walter 
Willms in the February issue of The Record, is now fa- 
miliar to our students through their public education. It is 
not so familiar to many of our church school teachers and 
consequently is another important area of training in any 
project of teacher education. Two excellent films are avail- 
able from the audio-visual library to assist teachers in 
understanding the enquiry approach: A Happening in 
Education and A Search for Learning. 

In every community there are teachers and educators 
who are qualified and experienced to assist congregations 
with teacher education. In every synod there is now a 
trained team of persons who may be called upon to work 
with congregations in developing commitment and com- 
petence in church education. * 

Films and filmstrips mentioned above may be rented from 
the audio-visual department, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 
403, Ont. 
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MEDITATION 


“Just as all men die 
because of their union to 
Adam, in the same way all 
will be raised to life 
because of their union to 
Christ — 1 Corinthians 
15:22 (TEV) 


@ A few years,ago a well-known radio commentator spoke 
with derision of the Christian view of life-after-death as 
he understood it. His criticism went something like this: 
“Can you imagine people sitting around playing harps and 
singing hymns forever and ever and ever!” 

The Beatles of Liverpool have changed in their views 
in the few short years we have known them and are still 
young enough to change a good deal yet. They have al- 
ready moved out from the Christian view of things to other 
forms of belief currently more in vogue, and may now have 
moved on again in their thinking. At one stage they be- 
came converts to “transcendental meditation” or yoga, and 
one of their number, George Harrison said: “Life and 
death are still only relative to thought . . . I believe in 
rebirth. You keep coming back until you have got it 
straight.” 

This is one option for those who may feel that “forever 
is too long”. To some of us it is one of the less attractive 
views of immortality. In Charles Schulz’ comic series 
Peanuts there was one strip in which the characters dis- 
cussed this possibility of reincarnation—‘“coming back 
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until you have got it straight”—and Charlie Brown’s only 
comment was “Aargh!” 

For many the prospect of a continual round of rebirths 
is a dismal one. The reincarnation theory is that one is 
reborn on a level of life merited by a previous existence. 
Bad as it may be to be reborn as a cat or bug, to some it 
would be worse to be reborn as a human. 

A recent book by Milton McC. Gatch, Death: Meaning 
and Mortality in Christian Thought and Contemporary 
Culture, opens with the sentence: “It is one of the ironies 
of our century that we have experienced death by violence 
of sorts and on a scale heretofore unknown but that men 
in this century have not been able to discuss or to consider 
deeply the meaning of death.” Some of our strange (in 
Christians) burial customs have arisen, the author sug- 
gests, because we are afraid to look too closely into the 
possibility of immortality for fear that it may not be true. 
Yet the persistence in some kind of after-life is wide- 
spread, even among people with no great love for the 
Christians or any form of religious faith. 

In Greek mythology Tithonus was son of Laomedon, 
king of Troy. Eos, goddess of the dawn, fell in love with 
him and obtained for him the gift of immortality. But she 
forgot to ask for eternal youth, so he shrank to a mere 
voice, and Eos changed him into a cicada. Tennyson used 
this old legend as the basis for a poem in which Tithonus 
is made to say that an endless life in which one must grow 
older and older is horrible, and begs for restoration to 
that class of “happy men that have the power to die”. 
Forever can be too long! 

These things come to mind again in the Easter season, 
and as we hear once more the words: “He is not here. He 
is risen. He is going before you.” It has been said that the 
point of this is not whether Jesus proved that there is an 
after-life but whether he himself lives and leads and chal- 
lenges our life. The important thing is to lay hold of this 
life now, and live it to the best advantage of all. Dr. Gatch 
concludes his study of the question with the words: 
“. . . the solution lies . . . in an attitude toward death 
which makes clear the importance of being involved in 
the world among men who are trying to fulfil the promise 
of a vision of the world transformed.” 

Some of us can remain happy and content with Paul’s 
elaboration of what happens to men beyond the grave 
(I Cor. 15), and in light of that can regularly repeat with 
no qualms of conscience: “I believe in the resurrection of 
the body”. Easter is a time of genuine joy as we remember 
that Jesus “being raised from the dead dies no more” and 
promised “Because I live you shall live”. Playing harps and 
singing hymns might, indeed, soon bore mere mortals. 
Even that might not be boring to those seeking “the things 
that are above”. We would agree, at least, with Joseph 
Addison who taught us to sing, 

“For, O! eternity’s too short 
To utter all Thy praise.” 


PRAYER 

Eternal God, help us grasp the quality of eternal life in 

the world in which we are now living. Grant that faith in 

the resurrection of Jesus may inspire more than hope for 

our own resurrection one day and lead to a new, fuller and 

more concerned life in the present. In His Name. Amen.*® 
—BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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There’s one committee in our church that 
has a mouthful of a name! One wonders 
how anybody can remember it, or its 
oG. function — the Committee on Inter- 
“INDO Church Aid, Refugee and World Service. 
Fortunately, many do remember, and ear- 
mark their donations for Nigeria-Biafra relief, aid to 
refugees, or simply for relief wherever there is need. 

The result of this concern has been a mouthful of food 
for many who might otherwise have starved. Monies have 
been forwarded to areas of desperate and well-known 
need. James McCracken, executive director of Church 
World Service, has written: 

“In this greatest tragedy of modern times, the Nigeria/ 
Biafra conflict, Church World Service has drawn no dis- 
tinction, as is its iron-clad policy; your church funds have 
gone to feed, house and treat medically those that can be 
reached on both sides of the line.” 

During 1969 congregations and individuals in our 
church contributed $41,626 for Nigeria/Biafra relief. Our 
committee has tried to send forward help to both sides of 
this conflict. It is well known that, through our committee, 
our church took the initiative in supporting the launching 
of the Canairelief operation, as part of the Joint Church 
Aid airlift into Biafra. We have been told that many 
Presbyterian donations went directly to Canairelief offices, 
in addition to the $49,000 forwarded by our committee. 
What is not so well known is that our committee sent 
donations of $5,000 to the World Council of Churches 
for Nigeria/Biafra relief, and $15,000 to one of our mis- 
sionaries engaged in relief operations in federal Nigeria. 

Though the churches have been both commended and 
condemned for their relief involvement in this tragic situa- 
tion, to do nothing would have been unthinkable. 

Some of the other causes that our committee has been 
able to support are not so often in the headlines. From 
our general fund, to which contributions of $21,080 were 
made in 1969, we shared in giving relief to distressed 
people in a number of countries. 

Late in the year a severe typhoon struck Taiwan, with 
winds and rain causing destruction of many homes. The 
Taiwanese Church received a gift of $1,000 toward 
housing, bedding and food. 

In 1969 the world service program of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches received $15,000 from our church toward 
relief in many crisis situations arising out of natural dis- 
asters, or military conflict. The program also supported 
refugees in Africa, Palestine and Vietnam, scholarship 
assistance, health service development and world youth 
projects. 

Another $4,000 went to the Geneva headquarters of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches for inter-church 
aid and rehabilitation within the Presbyterian family of 
churches. This included an amount to assist Reformed 
Church pastors in Czechoslovakia, where salaries were 
fixed at a low figure by the communist government. 

There is still another facet to Inter-Church Aid. Al- 
though emergency feeding and housing are important, 
more and more we see the need and the benefit of “devel- 
opment” aid, that is, helping people to help themselves. 
Famine areas have been sent agricultural development aid 
— seed, fertilizer plants, pesticides, farm machinery, and 
experts to teach their uses. 

Early in 1969 India received $7,500 because of drought 
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and famine. The fund was put to work digging new wells 
for drinking water and irrigation purposes, for the pre- 
vention of soil erosion, and towards increasing the fer- 
tility for crops. Miss Margaret Kennedy, our missionary 
on the field, writes: 

“Road repairing is the easiest way to employ large num- 
bers of people who need relief, but it is good to see that 
this is lessening in favour of work which gives more last- 
ing benefit in food production. Digging of wells to get 
water, irrigation from these, conserving moisture in the 
fields by erecting banks, constructing ponds and dams are 
all part of the on-going program. Even with the generous 
money gifts, however, the program could not continue 
without the grain and oil that come from the Church 
World Service.” 

Another $1,000 was sent to Guyana in South America 
for the Early School Leavers’ Project. This is designed to 
prepare girls to take their place in community and society, 
so that they can play a significant role in the development 
of this new nation. 

Other needy situations came to the attention of the 
committee. But we were unable to respond because con- 
tributions for Inter-Church aid were decreased from the 
previous year. 

This year several Canadian churches have planned a 
simultaneous appeal to their members for aid and devel- 
opment funds. The words, “Share Canada” have been 
accepted as a slogan to be used in all these, including our 
own. The insignia with these words will appear on TV 
and the other media. Posters, church bulletins and special 
offering envelopes are available in quantity from our 
church’s national offices. 

The suggested date for the appeal for Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service is mid-March, just be- 
fore Easter. This is your opportunity to share. More can 
be shared where there is need if you will share out of 
what God has entrusted to you. * BY W. I. McELWAIN 


YOU 
CAN SHARE 
where there is 
NEED 


IT’S BREAD NOT BOMBS IN VIETNAM. Bakers in Saigon 
preparing for the Christian Service school lunch program. 
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@ This is the story of an attempt to express Canadian 
concern and willingness to be of help in the tragic 
Nigeria/Biafra situation. It took the form of a small inter- 
faith delegation which visited both areas of the conflict 
during the first part of December. The group consisted of 
Rabbi Gunther Plaut of Holy Blossom Temple, Toronto, 
Hugh McCullum, editor of the Canadian Churchman, the 
Anglican national newspaper, and myself. Dr. M. Q. Baig, 
professor of Islamic studies at the University of Toronto 
planned to go as representative of the Muslim community, 
but, because we were unable to obtain the visas now 
required to enter Nigeria, finally and very reluctantly de- 
cided it would be unwise to proceed. He was very much 
with us in spirit and wherever we went we expressed his 
interest and concern. 

Going without Nigerian visas was not just an act of 
irresponsibility on our part. The whole point of the 
exercise was to carry out a two-way visit to both areas to 
express Canadian concern in the total problem and to 
avoid the charge of a one-sided bias which has so often 
been made in the propaganda heat of this very tangled and 
much misunderstood situation. This is why we decided 
to take the chance and go without the permits. We were 
very glad we did because while we had to talk our way 
through the Lagos airport we did get in and, once in, the 
visit proved very worthwhile. 

We were in Federal Nigeria for five days and while our 
activities had to be limited to Lagos and its immediate 
environs because of time and security arrangements, we 
accomplished a lot which we hope proved helpful. We had 
good visits with a wide range of people in government, 
diplomatic, church and relief circles and were able to 
share in the general life of the community sufficiently to 
gain a fairly full impression of the prevalent attitudes and 
feelings. 

On the Sunday we were all present at the morning 
service of the Lagos Presbyterian Church in which Rabbi 
Plaut and I participated. I offered the prayers of thanks- 
giving and intercession, expressed the greetings of the 
Canadian Church, and presented a cheque for $10,000 
from our mission board to help with the completion of 
the very impressive new sanctuary which is one of the 
outstanding landmarks of the city. At the close of the 
service Rabbi Plaut also spoke briefly and pronounced 
the benediction in English and Hebrew. The cheque was 
received on behalf of the congregation by Mrs. Arikpo, the 
wife of Dr. Arikpo, commissioner for foreign affairs of 
the Federal Government. The address expressing thanks 
was given by Dr. Arikpo, who is a leading elder of the 
Lagos church. 

We left Lagos with four basic impressions. First, there 
appeared to be a general weariness and frustration regard- 
ing the war. In the beginning it was expected to last about 
two weeks and it had dragged on for two and a half years 
with the consequent financial inflation, economic unsettle- 
ment and generally unsatisfactory conditions which any 
prolonged war situation causes. 

Second, there seemed to be a genuine and broadly 
based desire to end the war with the least suffering pos- 
sible under the circumstances and to find a reasonable 
peaceful settlement. There was the general feeling that 
General Gowon is fundamentally a humane person who 
had tried to avoid a final military solution, often resisting 
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more hawkish pressures in this regard, but who had 
finally embarked on what would probably be a major and 
decisive offensive. While we did not have an opportunity 
to meet General Gowon and so form our own impression, 
everyone with whom we talked across a broad spectrum 
of responsible people shared this view. Hardly anyone 
thought of a reasonable peaceful settlement in terms other 
than one united Nigeria. But many felt that most of the 
desires of the Biafran people regarding security and a 
meaningful place in Nigerian society could be met within 
the federal system, if both sides in the conflict would 
co-operate in working out the details. 

Our most animated discussions focussed on the subject 
of relief and two facts became quite clear to us. On the 
one hand we were convinced that a genuine and reasonably 
effective attempt was being made to bring help to refugees 
and other suffering people in the war-afflicted areas which 
had been retaken by the federal forces. Somewhere be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 people were being cared for 
by the relief program in which Protestant, Catholic and 
government agencies were participating. Tribute should 
be paid to the relief workers who were doing an excellent 
job with real dedication, in spite of many frustrations and 
difficulties, and without the stimulus of the larger and more 
dramatic challenge facing their counterparts in the 
Biafran enclave. We all want to make special mention of 
the Rev. Earle Roberts, one of our own Presbyterian 
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ministers placed and supported by our mission board, who 
is serving as assistant director of the Christian Council 
of Nigeria relief program. He is making an outstanding 
contribution and was a tremendous help to us during our 
entire visit. There can be no question that all participating 
in the federal relief program have been and continue to 
be making a genuine effort to meet the situation. 

On the other hand and almost without exception, we 
found a very negative attitude to all outside efforts to 
bring relief into the Biafran enclave through other than 
Nigerian channels. This attitude grew mainly from the 
view that all such efforts implied a political decision 
favourable to the Biafrans by challenging Nigerian sover- 
eignty and ability to handle the situation and by bringing 
aid and encouragement to the people in the secessionist 
area. Along with this was the strong feeling that such 
efforts were really prolonging the war, if not directly by 
relief supplies being diverted to feed the army instead of 
needy civilians, at least by strengthening morale and the 
will to resist. 

While hardly anyone said that such efforts should cease 
completely, most felt that they should be drastically re- 
duced. The view was that while in the short run great 
numbers of people would undoubtedly die as a result, in 
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the long run more lives would be saved by helping to 
hasten the end of the war in this way. All agreed that in 
such circumstances and facing such a choice the Christian 
church was in a terribly difficult position. 

Since we visited Lagos first and thus had not yet 
seen the situation on the other side, we could only listen 
attentively to the views presented and discuss them as 
helpfully as possible in the light of information which had 
come to us from other sources. What really worried us 
was the possibility that the Lagos people we talked with 
were over-estimating their capability to meet the situation 
through an under-estimation of the magnitude of the 
problem. This is no reflection on them since their integrity 
and Christian commitment and devotion are beyond any 
question. Rather it is an indication of the unfortunate lack 
of first-hand information concerning the situation in the 
enclave on the part of those serving in the federal area 
and the consequent feeling that the problem wasn’t nearly 
as great as reported. 

This fear of a possible under-estimating of the magnitude 
of the problem was confirmed during our three day visit 
to the Biafran enclave and it has haunted us through all 
the subsequent developments. From the moment we 
climbed down the ladder from the relief plane into the 
darkness of the Uli airstrip till we departed by the same 
way four nights later we witnessed a drama of combined 
human suffering and human heroism, which will surely 
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stand out as at once one of the darkest and most splendid 
chapters in the world’s history. There we were the guests 
of the local authorities and with their full co-operation we 
saw and talked with the same wide range of people as was 
the case on the federal side and had a good opportunity 
to get a broadly based picture of the situation. 

Our first clear impression was that the reports of the 
serious and widespread nature of the problem have not 
been exaggerated. It is quite true that many of the people 
as far as we could see were reasonably fit and cared for 
because of the availability of local food supplies which had 
increased significantly through the effectiveness of a crash 
civilian agricultural program called the Land Army. It 
would be quite possible for visitors to see some people and 
areas and come away with the impression that conditions 
were not really too bad given the degree of need which 
characterizes African life even in normal times. But the 
nature and extent of the distress were horrifying and have 
not been exaggerated. 

The Protestant and Catholic relief agencies operating 
from two large central depots through a network of well 
over 2,000 feeding stations were bringing help to over 
4,000,000 civilians who were directly dependent on the 
church airlift for life. For some this meant only one meal 
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a week, for others three meals a week, and, for the rest, 
one meal a day. Special attention was given to children 
and nursing mothers. The effects of the dreaded kwashior- 
kor and of extreme malnutrition have to be seen to be 
believed and the massive numbers of afflicted women and 
children presented such a spectacle of mass misery that 
one almost reached the point of compassion fatigue. 

The stories that have been circulated — that the situa- 
tion wasn’t really all that bad, that a relatively few extreme 
cases were kept in reserve to show to visiting journalists 
and others, that the food was going to feed the army and 
not reaching needy civilians, that the relief planes (in 
reality subjected to a rigorous three-fold check by church 
and police authorities working together to be sure only 
legitimate cargo was carried) were really carrying arms, — 
are sheer unmitigated nonsense. While we were there we 
watched the procedures as the big lorries backed up in the 
darkness to the planes to be loaded and lumbered away 
down the jungle roads to the two central depots. Then 
from there, after re-checking and re-loading, out the same 
night to the feeding centres so that the relief which arrived 
one night was being used by the people needing it the very 
next morning. In spite of all the suffering no one among 
the many we talked with would say that the time had 
come to give up the struggle and surrender. They may 
have been wrong but without exception that was the 
attitude we found. 


It was difficult to decide which we found the more 
moving, the terrible suffering of the people or the sheer 
splendour of the relief effort as an expression of the 
heights of devotion and heroism to which the human spirit 
can rise. There has been and will probably continue to be 
fairly extensive criticism of the church’s program in this 
regard both in and beyond Africa. But whatever final 
verdict when all the facts and factors are fully known as 
to whether the policy followed was right or wrong, that 
gallant little army of Catholics and Protestants, men and 
women, black people and white, working together under 
conditions of extreme difficulty, frustration and personal 
danger has written one of the most magnificent chapters 
in the whole history of the Christian church. 

The war is now over and the task of rehabilitation has 
begun. Whatever disagreements there have been in church 
and state in this tragic situation, may these now be for- 
gotten as all seek to face together the challenge of rebuild- 
ing. And may the same concern and devotion which 
motivated all who sincerely sought to help the distressed 
on both sides of the conflict inspire and enable the church 
to play its part in building up this great land which has 
known such terrible trouble. Under God it has the potential 
for a tremendous future. * 
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theological education at McGill 
University’s Faculty of Divinity 
offers high academic standards, a 
first-class teaching staff, and excel- 
lent programmes in theology and 
the study of religion at the 
Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor’s 
levels. One of the nine Faculties 
which constitute McGill University, 
the Faculty of Divinity is an 
accredited school of the American 
Association of Theological 
Schools. 


preparation for ministry is provided 
in the associated colleges which 
now include the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal. Within the larger 
ecumenical setting, the distinctive 
Presbyterian witness is maintained. 


Tuition fees are remitted for degree 
courses for students proceeding to 
ordination in the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and other 
participating denominations. 


megill university 


montreal 
faculty of divinity 


For information write: 


The Office of the Dean 
3520 University Street 
Montreal 112 

Quebec, Canada 


News 


Biafra postscript 

The welfare of starving people in 
Nigeria today is now in the hands of 
General Gowon. So said Dr, E. H. 
Johnson, moderator of The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada, whose guiding 
hand in sending food by Canairelief 
has won him a place in history. 

When the war ended, Joint Church 
Aid and Canairelief made contact with 
the victorious general, offering to feed 
five million people for 20 days. Be- 
cause of his suspicion of them, for 
having flown in food and medicine to 
both sides during the conflict without 
his direction, the mercy planes are now 
permanently grounded. 

Loaded with supplies, they were 
offered for service, to be painted with 
Red Cross insignia if necessary. The 
aircraft could have carried 5,000 tons 
per day. Instead, the Nigerian leader 
made “a decision for death,” said Dr. 
Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson said that mercy flights 
between the year’s end and January 
1970 fell from 117 to 34. Now, acti- 
vity has ceased. The only thing left is 
to sell the planes and try to meet ex- 
penses. Gifts of money are still coming 
in and are much needed. 

Thus, this exciting chapter in man’s 
desire to serve his fellow men, in the 
face of extreme danger and even 
death, has ended. 

The chief responsibility for relief 
now shifts to Lagos. There, Canadian 
Presbyterian Earl F. Roberts — asso- 
ciate director of the Christian Council 
of Nigeria — is in charge of the 
emergency relief program. Relief work 
carried on by the Christian Council 
of Nigeria all during the civil war will 
continue, he states emphatically. Food 
stockpiled in Port Harcourt, Enugu 
and other areas is now available to 
over a thousand relief workers. About 
35% of all medical relief personnel 
involved in the Red Cross program 
came from the CCN. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has sent recent 
gifts. Congregations can help by their 
contributions to our Presbyterian Inter- 
Church Aid fund, designated for 
Nigerian relief. 


National development 

A former prime minister recently 
questioned the heads of Canada’s four 
largest denominations about their cam- 
paigns for world development. Dr. 
E. H. Johnson’s paper “Emergency 
Needs World Development” was part 


of a reminder that the $3 million ap- 

peal before these churches was a con- 

cern greater than words. 
e e e 

The world development appeal of 
Canadian Lutherans reached 87.08% 
of its 1969 goal. Designated gifts 
brought the total receipts to over $99,- 
500. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S. has 
pushed past the $12 million goal in 
their development plans. The campaign 
was set in motion to provide “mini- 
mum urgent needs” for sustaining the 
work of the church during the coming 
century. 


Cash receipts for our National De- 
velopment Fund in 1969 were $439,- 
448, considerably less than in 1968. 
One hundred and eleven congregations 
were added to the number of Cana- 
dian Presbyterian participants. Three 
hundred congregations have not yet re- 
sponded. The Presbytery of Glengarry 
and Halifax are 100% committed. 
Projects already put in motion include: 
basic stipends of ministers raised; 
$150,000 made available for the 
Kenora Fellowship Centre; $12,000 
sent to India. Meanwhile, east and 
west, plans are waiting money for a 
residence and a Presbyterian institute. 
Hamilton has patiently waited for a 
half-way house. 


Many people whine about the 
lack of up-to-date programs in 


the church — don’t whine! 
Support the National Develop- 
ment Fund. 


Faith and purpose 

As a result of the recommendation 
from the LAMP committee accepted 
by the general assembly, the session of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Atikokan, Ont., 
has produced a statement of faith and 
purpose. 

The congregation met in groups in 
the homes of elders and made a general 
analysis of church life and work with 
criticisms and suggestions for 1970. 

The statement of faith and purpose, 
which was used on the every person 
visitation, follows: 

St. Andrew’s Church exists because of 
Jesus Christ — no Jesus Christ, no 
church. 

We believe in Jesus Christ as Lord. 
He is concerned for us, and shows this 
to us through people who follow him. 
He enlightens us about God, ourselves, 
and the world around us. 
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Being out of work 


used to mean hard times. 
Were helping to 


change all that. 


We’re the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. And we’ve been helping to take the hardship 
out of being unemployed since 1940, when we first 
came into being. 

In case you’re not sure about what we do, 
we'll explain. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
Operates a common fund for all eligible Canadian 
workers. Which is there as a significant protection 
against loss of wages through unemployment. 

The worker and his employer contribute in 
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equal amounts through premiums which go into 
the fund. 

Ottawa contributes one fifth to the combin- 
ed employer-employee contribution and also pays 
for administrative costs such as operations and staff. 

Benefits paid to an unemployed person 
help him to get by and to keep his family fed until he 
finds another job. 

The money paid to the unemployed also 
helps local business in times of economic hardship 
and unemployment. 

Since its inception, the U.I.C. has injected 
more than $6 billion into the Canadian economy. 

In this way we have a dual purpose. To act 
as a prop to the general economy in times of stress. 

And to help the man who is out of a job 
stand a little taller until he is back on his feet. 


The Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


If you’re not working for someone, 
we re working for you. 
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EV ERYONE — THAT'S WHO! 

It is vital that the changeless message of the Gospel 

be communicated. But a new dimension of communication 
must be found if the Good News of Jesus Christ is to become 
a reality in the lives of Canadians. 

This is a crisis year... the beginning of a new decade 

with a church rapidly loosing its effectiveness. 

The Canadian Congress on Evangelism is an important and 
basic step to provide this new communication. Other such 
Congresses held in recent years throughout the world 
resulted in a new evangelistic impact. 


CANADA NEEDS THIS IMPACT! 
YOU CAN PARTICIPATE. 


Join in prayer with the more than 40 church denominations 
who are preparing for this Congress. Pray that God will give 
wisdom in finding new dynamic methods of disseminating 
Christ's Gospel. Send for a prayer pin. 


Contact your Church or the Congress office regarding 
delegation participation. 

Your financial gifts are needed to support this unique 
Congress. Receipts will be issued. 


canadian congress on evangelism 
national arts centre CBs 
august 24-28,1970 ottawa, canada 

Office: 5740 Yonge Street, Willowdale 442, Ontario 


He shows God’s grace — that what he 
gives us is free, and that he is com- 
passionate. 

We know that what he has given us 
must be worthwhile because he lost his 
life to give it. 

We believe that God forgives and that 
we find out about him in the Bible and 
in Jesus, who is an example and helps 
us directly through people who have 
been affected by him. 

The church is made up of people who 
follow Jesus Christ in some way. 

We are a gathering where Christ is, 
who are asking ‘Why?’ and we hope we 
learn every day a little more of the 
‘why’ behind life. 

We are a people of hope, that through 
trust, and the love and grace of God 
we will find fulfilment by living the 
teaching, wisdom, and love of his son 
Jesus Christ. 

In doing this we enact the love and for- 
giveness of God, we provide a place to 
learn more of the teachings of Christ 
for human growth, and hopefully we 
encourage response to the needs of 
others through awareness of their 
needs. 

We intend through this that people 
gain a greater sense of personal value 
by realizing God’s love, and our love 
for them. 


How much has been promised 
of the $5,500,000 National De- 


velopment Fund total? $3,- 
522,592. Paid? $1,246,536. Are 
you helping? 


Presbyterian Congress 

In 1971 a Presbyterian Congress will 
be held at the University of Guelph, 
Ontario, from Thursday, June 24 to 
Sunday, June 27. 

The last congress, held at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, in 1967, was 
attended by 563 Presbyterians from 
across Canada. The committee plan- 
ning this congress, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. K. Denton Taylor, is aim- 
ing at a higher registration in 1971. 


Family Finder 

A television program dealing with 
children in need of adoption is pres- 
ented on nine CTV television stations 
in Ontario each Sunday at 4 p.m. 
Featured on “Family Finder” is Miss 
Helen Allen, Toronto Telegram col- 
umnist and convener of the general 
assembly’s Record committee. 
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The Bible is God’s Word. 
Shouldn't you and your children read it? 


Bible Today relates the Word 
of God to your life and to events 
today. Each weekly part gives you 
the text of the Bible to read, plus 
thousands of beautiful illustra- 
tions for you and your children to 
look at and enjoy. Bible Today 
sorts out fact from fable and an- 
swers hundreds of questions. 


DO YOU KNOW: 

The names of the twelve 

apostles ? 

Who was the father of James 

and John? 

What was life really like when 

Jesus was alive? 

Who was Lazarus? 

Why was Jesus named Jesus? 
You will find the answers to these 
and hundreds more questions in 
Bible Today. The Jerusalem Bible 
Text gives you a complete, up- 
to-date readable version of the 


Bible. It has the dignity and 
beauty of the older translations 
yet you and your children will 
easily understand its modern 
English. This version is accepted 
for use in both Catholic and 
Protestant services. 


You and your children will 
love looking at the beautiful full- 
color illustrations, archaeological 
photographs and maps to match 
this fascinating text. It will give 
you a new insight into the people 
and world of the Bible. 


History of the Bible. How much 
of the Bible is historically true? 
What was life really like in the 
days of Abraham? Where is the 
Mount of Olives? 


Bible Today explains and dis- 
cusses the historical truth of the 
Bible and relates its wisdom, 
philosophy and beliefs to our 
present-day world. 


Bible Today 
will make you think again 
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Help your children to understand 
the Bible. Children’s questions 
about the Bible are often difficult 
to answer. Let Bible Today help 
you. Your children will under- 
stand more fully what the Bible 
has to say on ‘‘Was there really a 
Great Flood?” ‘“Whatare the mir- 
acles?” ““How did they happen?” 


Part I-on sale at your 


The notes and Commentary 
for Bible Today are written by 
a panel of distinguished theo- 
logians, each one an expert on 
some aspect of the Bible or its 
history. Both Catholic and Prot- 
estant theologians have advised 
on this work. 


Part 1 of Bible Today starts with 
the fascinating and dramatic 
story of the Creation and the 
arrival of Adam and Eve on 
earth. Beautiful paintings, photo- 
graphs and maps illustrate the 
Bible’s view of how the world 
began. The Commentary in Part 
1 explains: ‘“‘The Book of Genesis 
is one of the most important and 
influential books ever written. . . 
The tragedy is that the value of 
Genesis has been largely lost 
since the scientific revolution’. 
It goes on to explain just what 
the story of the Creation actually 
means. Bible Today makes read- 
ing the Bible so easy. Published 
in 112 weekly issues, it builds 
week by week into a complete 
8-volume Bible. As well as text, 
history and Commentary, it in- 
cludes glossary, archaeological 
notes and comparative religions 
of Bible times. 


Beautiful binders plus a special 
one for the Commentary, will 
provide a unique and important 
addition to your bookshelf. Bible 
Today is written for you and 
your children and everyone who 
wants to read God’s Word. 


magazine counter to-day 85° 
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BEFORE 
YOU BUY 
THAT 
GIFT 
ANNUITY 


Check these three 
important points... 


Review the purpose of 
Ontario Bible College which is 
to train young people in the 
service of Christ. 


Remember the gift annuity is 
both a gift and an investment. 
The giving motive is vital. 


Refer to the schedule of 
rates offered. You’ll find them 
quite favorable with other 
charitable institutions. 


@) 


SEND COUPON TODAY 
FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


Dr. S. L. Boehmer, President 


ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 


16 SPADINA ROAD 
TORONTO 179, ONTARIO 


Please send me your free booklet on 
Ontario Bible College Gift Annuities. 


Name. Scns van gern nee nce eran eee ae 
ADAT OSS isccvs,cpscrnnoshoceeastr ess k cartes cok Par ae 
CityereA eee State/Prov. ............... Zip/Zone......... 
My birth: date iS.c80 0 uemerae eet en et ie es 
th day year 


DOWN DAY’S DRAG, a play about the problems and possibilities of life today, was 2 


presented by The Crosscurrent Community as part of its experimental programming at 
Olivet Church in downtown Toronto. Left is Jim Brunswick, author and 
director, Allan Brown, cast member Stuart Coles, the Community’s advisory director, 


and Rick Therway, cast member. 


A downtown experiment 

@ In a day when downtown churches 
are closing or amalgamating, one such 
building has become the base for a 
new, experimental ministry. 

Last spring the congregation of 
Olivet Presbyterian Church in Toronto 
decided to disband. But the church, 
though downtown, is situated in a stra- 
tegic, semi-residential area, in the heart 
of Toronto’s coffee house district of 
Yorkville. So the presbytery invited 
The Crosscurrent Community (former- 
ly known as Teen and Twenty Chapel), 
to use the building and develop a min- 
istry primarily for young adults. A 
group of 12, six from the presbytery 
and six from The Crosscurrent Com- 
munity, was appointed to direct “Op- 
eration Olivet”. Stuart Coles, formerly 
on the staff of the board of Christian 
education and now working with the 
Caledon Contemporaries, has been 
loaned by them to serve as advisory 
director for a six-month term. 

More traditional forms of ministry 
are also being carried on in the Olivet 
building. The First Reformed Church 
and Korean Presbyterian congregations 
worship and meet there. The national 
office of Operation Beaver, an interde- 
nominational work camp movement, is 
located in the church. Each group us- 
ing the building shares in the cost of 
maintenance. 

The Crosscurrent Community is now 
developing program experimentally. In 
February a play was performed, writ- 
ten and directed by one of the mem- 
bers of the Community, Jim Bruns- 
wick. Some evenings were given over 
to experimental contemporary worship. 
And, the first of a series of social 


action forums was held. 

Politicians, other community leaders 
and citizens will come together in the 
forums to explore ways of freeing 
underdeveloped resources of the city. 
The idea is to find ways of turning life 
from a drab burden to something 
meaningful and exciting. The first 
meeting gave poor people a chance to 
make their hopes known and voices 
heard in updating Toronto’s social 
planning policy. 

The ultimate objective for Operation 
Olivet, as expressed by the planners, 
is that it will become “an environment 
of community, a healing presence, an 
oasis of wholeness, where life might be 
affirmed and celebrated. A community 
where unselfish love and understand- 
ing, acceptance and freedom, study, 
worship, social action and creativity 
are the order of the day — a setting 
where the reality of the Jesus Christ 
is experienced, not just talked about.” 

They also wish to be a home for 
groups of people who want to work 
together in creative activities such as 
art, drama, poetry and political action. 

In addition to the Operation Olivet 
project, The Crosscurrent Community 
is travelling to various centres with a 
creative new form of experimental 
worship, led by its folk-instrumental 
group. 

The new pattern of activity at Olivet 
has been in operation for only a couple 
of months. Yet it’s already obvious the 
building fills a real need for several 
varied forms of ministry. And it 
promises to become a vital centre of 
Christian witness in the heart of a 
large metropolis. 

— Valerie M. Dunn 
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Personals 


Mrs. Rossina Clark, oldest member 
of Victoria Church, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., was honored with the erection of 
a panel cross above the pulpit, made 
by a member of the Clark family. 

The Rev. Arthur J. Gowland, secre- 
tary, the board of evangelism and 
social action, has returned from a 
three-month sabbatical leave where he 
attended the School of Theology in 
Claremont, California. . 

The Rev. Dr. John Ross, chaplain 
of St. Andrew’s Hall, University of 
British Columbia, is using his sabbati- 
cal leave as a research associate in the 
Faculty of Applied Science and Engi- 
neering at the University of Toronto. 
His purpose is to explore the relation- 
ship between faith and science. He is 
one of the speakers at Sunday evening 
seminars sponsored by St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 

Miss Elsie Taylor, who had spent 
the last year in Sao Tome assisting in 
relief operations for Nigeria, returned 
to Canada at the end of January on 
the last of the Canairelief filights. Ron 
and Hazel McGraw were among the 
last relief workers to fly out of Biafra 
after the official surrender, arriving in 
Canada after a brief visit to Scotland. 

The Rev. Russell Hall returned to 
Nigeria, the beginning of February, 
where he will minister at Lagos Pres- 
byterian Church. His wife and family 
remain in Grimsby, Ont. 


Do you want a rural ministry 
appropriate for today? Help 


the church explore the way. 
Give to the National Develop- 
ment Fund. 


The first woman to be ordained into 
the ministry of our church (1968) has 
achieved another first. When the Pres- 
bytery of Temiskaming met in January, 
the Rev. Grant Muir welcomed the 
Rev. Shirley M. Jeffery, Englehart and 
Tomstown, to succeed him as moder- 
ator of that court. 


Dr. William R. Milli- 
gan, of St. John’s 
Church, Cornwall, 
Ont., was dedicated as 
a medical missionary to 
Angola, Africa. He will 
PF work with the United 
, Church as part of a 

».. /Ma two-man team in a 
training hospital at Dondi. 
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Happiness iS 


having a mother to love you! 


And nine-month-old Lin Su content- 
edly sucks her thumb as she watches 
her new “mother” come to give her a 
nursing bottle of warm milk. 

Lin Su’s “mother” is a staff member 
at our Pine Hill Babies’ Home in 
Hong Kong and to Lin Su she means 
happiness and security—and most im- 
portant—love. 

You see, until she came to us, this 
little girl had been badly neglected and 
abused. Her mother died when Lin Su 
was born and her father disappeared 
soon after. Lin Su was left alone in the 
shack which was her home until neigh- 
bors found her. Besides being dan- 
gerously undernourished, Lin Su had 
been deprived of the warm, loving 
atmosphere that all babies need if they 
are to thrive. 

It’s good to comfort and take care 
of a little one like Lin Su. Won’t you 


share this feeling with us by becoming 
a CCF sponsor for one of thousands 
of other children who are victims of 
events they cannot help? We ask you 
to reach out to a needy child. For only 
$12.00 a month you can sponsor a 
little boy or girl, and help provide 
happiness, security and love. 


Please fill out the coupon today. 
Then in a few weeks, you will receive 
a photograph of the child you sponsor 
and a personal history. Your spon- 
sored child will write to you and a 
housemother or staff worker will send 
you the original letter and an English 
translation, direct from overseas. 


Sponsors urgently needed this month 
for children in: India, Hong Kong, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Taiwan and 
South America. (Or let us select a 
child for you from our emergency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


r= “CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA==3 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy (J girl 1 for 
ONCSY Calin pac sone enemas 
(Name Country ) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 


full year [] first month [J 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
toshelp iby ceiving oie eer. 
LJ Please send me more information. 


Name 


Placegey nt atad dete aeons IProvince mses 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- 


cient, economical and 
conscientious. | Approved 
by the Income Tax 


Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around 
the world since 1938 and at present assists a 
over 90,000 children in more than 700 

Homes and projects in over 50 countries. | 


P-3-70 
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% 
Next week we'll be in our new house. 


A moving experience in any woman’s 
life, it’s a time filled with nostalgic 
reminiscing. But there’s comfort in the 
knowledge that the move can be as 
easy-going as a trip to the cottage, ex- 
citement in the anticipation of settling 


possessions as carefully as if we were 
you. Having more experience, we can 
do it more efficiently. So, if there’s a 
move in your future, look in the Yel- 
low Pages under ‘Movers’ for the 
Allied member nearest you. He’s the 


best in town, knows how to solve little 
problems as well as big ones. 


happily into the new home. 
At Allied, we know the worries that 
haunt you, and handle your precious 


The thoughtful people. 


CHOICE OF 2 OUT OF 3 CANADIANS ON THE MOVE. 


IT REALLY HAPPENED 


“Christ died for our sins ... he was buried and... 
again the third day according to the Scriptures.” 
1 Corinthians 15:3-4 


“If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain. 1 Corinthians 15:14 


The Bible proclaims the Resurrection. 
The Bible witnesses to the Risen Christ. 


Read the Bible. 
Provide it to others. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ont. 


he rose 


INTER-CHURCH FELLOWSHIP TOURS 
35 Days Duration 


Ly. Montreal June 25th “E/ Canada” 
Ly. London, Can. Pac. Airlines July 28th “E/ Canada” 


TOUR 1 — 14 days to Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Liechtenstein, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, France — All Inc. $1150.00 
TOUR 2 — 14 days visiting same countries with some alternate cities, but in- 
cluding visit to Oberammergau for the world famous Passion Play 
celebrated every ten years. All Inc. $1110.00 
TOUR 3 — 15 days visiting Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 
All inc. $1120.00 
Tours provide several days in London with city sightseeing also optional 7 
day tour of Scotland and West Coast of England including Shakespeare 
Country. 


Full particulars from: W. R. Buckberrough, Travel Secretary, 
3819 Maurice, Fabreville — City of Laval, Que. 
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NOW: Come into the N.D.F. 


Campaign. 


The Rev. David and Nancy Craig 
left Nigeria at the end of 1969 and are 
now proceeding with their study pro- 
gram at Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Back on India’s Bhil field are the 
Rev. and Mrs. Des Howard, where he 
is engaged in church development and 
the economic development program 
under the United Church of Northern 
India. 

The Rev. W. J. and Mrs. Milne re- 
turn from the Bhil field, India, the end 
of March. He has resigned from over- 
seas service and after doing some de- 
putation work will seek a pastorate in 
Canada. 

This spring Miss Beatrice Scott will 
return to India, resuming her educa- 
tional work in the Bhil field. 

During February, the moderator 
Dr. E. H. Johnson, completed an in- 
tensive four week tour of central 
Canada, with Sunday services, radio 
and TV interviews, addresses to high 
schools, men’s luncheons and special 
evening meetings. 


A surprise 50th wedding anniversary 
celebration was held in Knox Church, 
Iroquois, Ont. Honoured were Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Fenton, who for 45 
years have served in the session, choir 
and ladies aid. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Contributions to the general 
assembly’s budget from con- 
gregations up to the closing 
of the books for 1969 were 
$1,950,849, to which is added 
$103,453 late receipts for 
1968, giving a_ total of 
$2,054,302. 


Since January 15 over $75,000 
in delayed receipts for 1969 
have been received. These 
will appear in 1970 accounts. 


The total income for general 
purpose in 1969 was $2,484,- 
080, of which $87,016 came 
from bequests. 


Expenditures on the current 
account totalled $2,308,718. 


The above figures are not final 
until the audit is completed. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q Does a communicant mem- 

ber of the Presbyterian 
Church who has moved to our 
town and has not transferred his 
membership to us have the right 
to be a manager, or an elder, 
and to vote at congregational 
meetings? 


Coming March 16 


an entirely new translation of the 
complete Bible, 
in the language of today. 


A communicant member 

who leaves his certificate in 
these circumstances is classified 
as an adherent. His rights are 
outlined in Section 155 of the 
Book of Forms, “. . . when mat- 
ters relating to the temporal 
affairs of the congregation, and 
not affecting the order of wor- 
ship, the discipline of the church, 
or the disposal of property, are 
under consideration, adherents 
who contribute regularly for the 
support of the church and its 
ordinances may vote.” This man 
is not eligible to be elected an 
elder; he cannot vote in the elec- 
tion of elders. However, he may 
be a manager and may vote at 
congregational meetings as speci- 
fied in Section 155, above. Of 
course, he may receive Commu- 
nion. (The chief point in this 
opinion rests upon the fact that 
no person may properly have full 
rights in two congregations at 
one time. ) 


THE NEW ENCLISH BIBLE 


Translated from the original tongues, enriched by the most recent biblical 
scholarship and enlivened by a fluent, literary style which is clear, vigor- 
ous and often majestic THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE is now complete. It 
expresses no denominational or doctrinal viewpoint and is offered as an 
authoritative version of the Bible for use in worship, teaching or for private 
reading. 


The complete NEW ENGLISH BIBLE will be published in 
the following editions: 


Popular Edition $5.95 
Popular Edition with Apocrypha $6.95 


Standard Edition $9.95 
Why must we be bombard- Standard Edition with Apocrypha $10.95 
Q ed with sex and nudity from 
every direction, especially on 
television? Can’t something be 


done? 


Not much, I fear. These 

things have been known be- 
fore, and were found in ancient 
Greece. They will doubtless be 
known again in the history of 
literature, the stage and the 
screen. There may be a public 
revulsion. Citizens can express 
their displeasure to the television 
authorities, and if enough of 
them do so they may effect a 
change. I am confident that when 
they do so the cries of the smear- 
words, “Puritanism” and “pru- 
dery”, will not upset them. 


Library Edition (in 3 volumes) 
New Testament $6.95 

Old Testament $9.95 
Apocrypha $5.50 


New Testament (second edition) paper $1.95 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS MACMILLAN OF CANADA 


Toronto Established 1894 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
From Nursery School to University Entrance 


Sound academic education combined with 
healthy physical development. Individual 
attention. Gymnastics. Outdoor games in 
beautiful playing grounds of over 20 acres. 

For information, prospectus and details regard- 
= ing Scholarships and Bursaries write: 


THE PRINCIPAL, MISS CATHERINE STEELE, M.A, 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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S& BOOKS TO FIT IN A SPECIAL NOOK 


Helping Children With the 
Mystery of Death 


Flizabeth L. Reed. A practical and 
spiritual approach to the problem of 
telling a child about death. Appro- 
priate poems, short stories, prayers. 
$3.75 


You Can Teach Creatively 


Elizabeth Allstrom offers exciting 
approaches to creative activities. A 
book of resources and _ inspiration 
especially for church school teach- 
ers. $3.75 


Crisis in Eden 


Frederick Elder. Man’s destruction of 
natural resources by pollution and 
overpopulation is examined and an- 
swers sought in religion and ethics. 
$4.25 


Life Begins at Death 


Leslie D. Weatherhead gives _inter- 
esting replies to questions about the 
possibility of life after death. He 
offers reassurance to many. Paper, 
$1.35 


Putting Your Faith to Work 


John A. Redhead examines the reli- 
gious approach to life’s problems 
and shows how faith can become a 
reality in daily life. Paper, $1.35 


The Pig’s Brother and 
Other Children’s Sermons 


S. Lawrence Johnson. A _ delightful 
collection of funny, sad, thought- 
provoking sermons for children. Val- 
uable to anyone talking to children. 
$3.25 


Youth Meditations 


Walter L. Cook. Thirty-nine medita- 
tions for youth, dealing with their 
problems and experiences. An _ ex- 
cellent guide to strong spiritual life. 
$2.75 


Rock 2000 


Hiley H. Ward. Photographs, car- 
toons, humorous insights reflect the 
bewilderment and rebellion of to- 
day’s youth and their hopes for to- 
morrow. Paper, $3 


Major Religions of the World 


Marcus Bach. A compact survey of 
the founders, holy writings, basic 
beliefs, and worship of the major 
religions of the world.: Paper, $1.35 


Jesus and the Disinherited 


Howard Thurman analyzes the words 
of Jesus in regard to minorities of 
today and proposes loyalty to his 
teachings as the solution to a great 
problem. Paper, $1.35 


At your local bookstore, ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. WELCH Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


Records 


Anthony Newman plays J. S. Bach. 
(MS 7309) 

Newman is one of the flashiest 
stareens in the firmament of keyboard 
wizards and opens this programme with 
organ Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor on the pedal harpischord. He in- 
novates to his heart’s content through- 
out, adding cascades of notes, making 
gulping rubatos and bringing off the 
wildest of registrations on the von 
Beckerath organ in St. Michael’s 
Church, New York City — in the E 
flat Trio Sonata particularly. Other 
items are the Fantasy and Fugue in C 
minor (harpsichord), the Preludes and 
Fugues in B minor (harpsichord), the 
‘Great G major (organ) and the Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in G minor played on 
both instruments — buy the disc to see 
whether I mean at the same time or 


: Variations on a theme by 
Haydn; ditto by Handel. (MS 7298) 

Eugene Ormandy leads The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra gracefully through 
these well-rambled and beautiful paths 
with a tenselessness that belies the real 
energy of the playing. Let the kids find 
out that the stolen introduction to 
“Take your medicine, dear world” 
really belongs to lovely rolling old 
Brahms. Handel would surely have 
marvelled at the respectful work-out 
given to his theme. 

Liturgical music from the Russian ca- 
thedral. (H-71073) 

Here is the timeless hymning of a 
religion that goes deep and therefore 
hath no need of a Ross report. Hear 
the fervor of this worship and marvel 
that God is not un-ghosted, but is 
divine mystery still in the great tradi- 
tion of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The Johannes-Damascus Choir of 
Essen (director, Karl Linke) tends to 
be a little too vigorous at times, but 
their tonal blend is exemplary and the 
atmosphere reeks of atmosphere. 
Faure: Requiem. (S 60096) 

The Choir of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the New Philharmonia Orches- 
tra and David Willcocks, director are 
ingredients for excellence and they 
achieve it here in rare measure in a 
performance that. must be about as 
near as possible to being perfect. 
Faure’s music combines charm, gor- 
geous melodies, singability and a ser- 
ene aura of devotion. The whole is 
splendidly recorded in King’s sister 
Cambridge chapel, Trinity. 


Alan H. Cowle. 
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Books 


BIBLE TODAY — relating the Bible 
to life and events today. 

The Bible sold at magazine counters 
may not be entirely unusual, but buy- 
ing it in instalments is. The opening 
issue of Bible Today is a 28-page pub- 
lication, the first of 112 issues, appear- 
ing weekly. It is a magazine type of 
publication, which may be permanent- 
ly kept in a binder. 

Aside from using the new Jerusalem 
Version text, Bible Today consists of 
splendid notes and numerous colour 
pictures, which will delight both chil- 
dren and teachers. Every fourth issue 
will include a free commentary book, 
called Understanding the Bible. The 
first one has 16 pages. 

Issue one contains the early chap- 
ters of Genesis. The editors have in- 
cluded special articles on the scientist’s 
version of creation, on what the Bible 
is, and how it survived. Competent 
men are doing the writing. 

Make sure you investigate its worth 
for yourself. (Marshall Cavendish 
Ltd., 85c per issue) 


The extension of medical 
skills to world situation? Sup- 


port the National Development 
Fund. 


EXCEPT FOR ME AND THEE, 
by Jessamyn West 
A delightful book, continuing the 
life story of Eliza and Jess Birdwell, 
known to many, through the pages of 
The Friendly Persuasion. This book, 
too, is filled with quiet humour but the 
peaceful lives of this Quaker family 
are disrupted by the American Civil 
War and the difficult question of 
whether or not, as Quakers, they 
should assist refugee Negroes escaping 
via the “underground”. Jess finds re- 
strictions on the lives of Quakers hard 
to accept (should he own and race 
horses?) and towards the close of the 
book the “generation gap” is showing 
clearly. (Longmans, $6.95) 
Olive G. Grant 


LIMERICKS, LAY AND CLER- 
ICAL, collected by Casey Renn 
For those with a sense of humour, 
and especially for limerick lovers, 
this is a delightful little book. Try it 
on your minister! (John Knox Press, 
$2.75) 
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1,000 Gold Stripe Address Labels $1.00 


1,000 Deluxe Gold Stripe, Gummed Padded, Address 
Labels, Printed with Your Name, Address and Zone 
Number. $1.00 for each set. The demand for our 
attractive Gold Stripe Labels is Practically UnLimited, 


Postpaid. 
Clearly. 


because our labels have everything. 
Please Print Your Name and Address 

Order Yours To-Day from BURDEN SALES 

CO., BOX 4357, Postal Station D, Hamilton, Ont. 


GROUPS: WRITE FOR FUND RAISING PLANS. 


Only $1.00 


oder BOOKS ou 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Order Your BOO KS 


CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


What you 


can affect your 
car insurance 


rates (among other things). 


Your choice of drinks can make 
a big difference in your insurance 
rates. Because if you drink alcohol 
— even if it’s only once a year — 
we can't insure you. And if we 
can’t insure you, youll probably 
pay more for your insurance. 


We're the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. We insure only non- 
drinkers. And since non-drinkers 
have fewer — and less serious acci- 
dents we can offer lower rates. 


Abstainers’ offers more than 
lower insurance premiums. You 
also get full, flexible coverage; fast, 
fair adjustments anywhere on the 
continent and personalized atten- 
tion from your independent agent. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ policyholders. If you 
live in Alberta, Manitoba, and On- 
tario, and it makes sense to you, 
mail the coupon at right. 


ut in here 


Abstainers’ now also provides fire 
and other personal property cover- 
age for non-drinkers. At low cost. 
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/ABSTAINERS’ f\, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Send me information about your 
(0 Auto Insurance 

( Fire and other Personal Property | 

Coverage | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


y, 
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DOMINION REGALIA 
LTD. 


Has Moved 


Our address is now 
1550 O’CONNOR DRIVE, 
TORONTO 16, Ontario. 

Tel. (416) 752-2382 


When in Toronto 
visit our new building 
and display of 
CHURCH APPOINTMENTS 
9 A.M. - 4:15 P.M. Mon.-Fri. 


HOW TO GET THERE 


Take O’CONNOR Bus 

from COXWELL Station 
of Bloor Subway direct 
to AMSTERDAM Avenue. 


(2nd fare zone) 


or Driving — take 
DON VALLEY PARKWAY and 
EGLINTON Ave. EAST to 
BERMONDSEY, then SOUTH 
to O'CONNOR Dr. Turn 
LEFT to 1550 (4th bldg. 
on left-hand side) 


FREE PARKING at rear 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in privato residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and _ breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: ‘“‘HILLSEA”’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


REBUILT ORGAN 


Ready for immediate installation, 5 years guar- 
antee, Dubay Organs Ltd., 646 Ellengale Rd:, 
Burlington, Ont., 634-8831. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


CAMP STAFF WANTED 
FOR CAMP IONA, BALA, ONTARIO: Camp 


directors, camp stewards, food stewards, qualified 
water-front directors and nurses, senior counsel- 
lors 18 years of age and up for intermediate 
camps and 20 years and up for senior camps, 
junior counsellors (Boys) 16 years of age and up; 
(Girls) 17 years of age and up for intermediate 
camps only. Senior staff desired for entire summer. 
Free board and remuneration provided plus satis- 
faction of aiding Christian education through 
camping. Write: Rev. R. C. Spencer, Box 118, 
Arthur, Ont. 


ROSEDALE HOSTEL, Montreal, accommodates 
youth groups in dormitories with camp cots, 
pillows and showers. Pleasant surroundings close 
to downtown; swimming pool nearby. A non- 
profit service of Rosedale United Church, used by 
thousands of young people from many countries. 
$2.00 per night, including breakfast. For reserva- 
tions, write ROSEDALE HOSTEL, 6870 Terre- 
bonne Avenue, Montreal 262, or phone 514-484- 
9969. 
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THE WINDOW dedicated to Dr. Samuel 
Davies in Westminster Church, Smiths 
Falls, Ont. 


AN ENGRAVED TRAY was presented by 
Miss Alice Grant of Thunder Bay, Ont., in 
appreciation of her teaching two 
generations in kindergarten at First 
Church. From left is Rev. J. Clarke Hood, 
Miss Grant, and John Moorhead, church 
school superintendent. 


ON BEHALF OF the women’s o 


rganizations of St. A 


Ras 


REV. R. J. AND MRS. BOGGS are shown 
with the stained glass window unveiled at 
Weston Church, Ont., to mark their 15th 
year at the church. Two personal friends 
of the couple, Dr. G. D. Johnston and Dr. 
J. A. Munro, conducted the service, 
assisted by members of the session, 
board, church school and women’s 
organizations. 


= 


ndrew’s Church, Brampton, Miss 


Jean Moore, an active member of the congregation for 68 years, robes Rev. John W. 
McBride on the occasion of his election as synod moderator. Session clerk Bruce 


Carruthers looks on. 
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Youth 


Reunion 

Former members of West Toronto 
Presbytery ~PYPS jfroms 1957. to 
1964 are invited to a reunion on April 
11, 8 p.m. in the Brampton Centen- 
nial Center, 80 Mary Street. Those in- 
terested in attending contact Sheila 
(McQueen) Galt, 487 Westmount 
Ave., Toronto, phone 787-4854. 


When Lois Rooney, daughter of the 
Rev. K. J. and Mrs. Rooney of Ripley, 
entertained 17 girls from her grade 4 
class on her ninth birthday, she asked 
each to bring money in aid of Nigeria 
instead of personal gifts. She sent $24 
to relief funds. 

Young people who attend church 
are less likely to be sexually promiscu- 
ous, according to a recent opinion poll 
of 3,084 Ontario secondary school 
students. 

Ted Day, a physical education 
teacher who made the survey as a basis 
for a book he hopes to publish, told a 
home and school council meeting the 
survey suggests a direct correlation 
between church attendance and sexual 
promiscuity. 

In the 19-year-old age group, 47 
percent of the boys and 26 percent of 
the girls said extra-marital relationships 
are permissible. 


Better communications on the 
part of the church? Radio? 
Television? Support the Na- 
tional Development Fund. 


Letters 


COVER COMPLAINTS continued 


As the editor of our News & Views*, 
I wish to take issue with the January 
Presbyterian Record, and it will be my 
personal opinion and not necessarily 
that of the congregation. I was going 
to write a long article but will only 
touch on a few points. 

When I saw the cover photo of The 
Record, I was wondering if Mao had 
sent me one of his little red books. 
The editorial, and the article by R. 
Malcolm Ransom, want us to believe 
that they are not trying to whitewash 
the Chinese regime, but at the same 
time they are saying: “The faces of the 
people show that hope and enthusiasm 
have replaced apathy and despair.” (If 
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Demands — Generous Giving 


— Wise Spending 


YOU aware 
YQ CARE 
witt Y¥Q 


A COUNSELLING SERVICE 
WITH EXPERIENCED DIRECTORS 
THAT HAS A 1970 APPROACH 


SHARE 


GROUP OR INDIVIDUAL CAMPAIGNS 
ALL DENOMINATIONS 


Also — Campaigns for Hospitals, Colleges, 
Community Projects 


Cail or Write: 
W. B. (Rex) King, 
CAMPAIGN COUNSELLING SERVICES, 
Church House, P.O. Box 70, 
Toronto 285, Ontario. 
Phone: 964-0117 
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they did not smile they knew what 
would happen annihilation. ) 
“Books by the ‘Friendship Press’ will 
make us understand the origin of the 
Chinese revolution, the history of Wes- 
tern exploitation in Asia, the long 
history of peasant oppression, the ever 
recurring famines and the marvelous 
contribution of Chinese civilization 
down through the centuries.” Some of 
the same phraseology the communists 
used to bring about the revolution. 
But the writers forgot to mention 
how the Chinese are living now, under 
their dictatorship, in worse condition 
as to famine, slave labour, death due 
to starvation and purging of millions 
and millions. Communism, wherever it 
may be, is a philosophy of fraud, ter- 
rorism and violence, and in China, 
with its oriental background under 
Mao, a very subtle and dangerous one 


and a real threat to world peace and 
freedom. Those red soldiers in the pic- 
ture are only a small part of the large 
groups that burned the bibles and 
churches in China. This is perhaps 
one reason why we should read, 
among other histories, the history of 
China, and make it a timely and rele- 
vant study before it is too late. 

“Relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China are becoming a matter 
of prime concern for the Canadian in 
the 1970s,” the Record says. Why 
Canadians? and why China only? 
China, and Russia too, have their 
tentacles reaching everywhere. Indo- 
nesia was saved temporarily, but in 
another 5 to 10 years, what will hap- 
pen then in Indonesia, S. E. Asia, 
India, Africa, etc.? And what will hap- 
pen to Christianity? We will have to do 
more than read history. 


~ A NEW LIFE BEGINS— 
IN DR. GRAHAM'S HOMES 


Kalimpong, West Bengal, India 
A few of nearly 600 formerly deserted, orphaned, 
neglected children now receiving love, care, 
education in this home, school and _ training 
complex in north India. Sponsors are needed. 
Will you join nearly 300 other Canadians now 
sponsoring these young citizens of tomorrow? 


For information and a brief history of this great 
work write to the Secretary, Canadian Council 
for Dr. Graham’s Homes. Learn how you, or your 
church group or Sunday school can sponsor a 
lovely girl or boy for $10 per month. 


DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES 
In Canada: 359 Dundas St., London, Ont. 
Approved by Dept. National Revenue, Ottawa. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English Stained Glass 


SEND 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


SEW WITH PLEASURE 


See our complete range of Swedish cushion, 
wallhanging and handbag kits, and our 
beautiful Penelope needlework canvases. 


Send 35c for our illustrated catalogue. 
Venture Sales, Box 155£, Markham, Ontario. 


ee 


°Robes and°Vestments 


for Clergy and Choir (amy 
(S) 


(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics. 
(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 


5579 PARE STREET 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


731-3751 


100 BROADVIEW AVE. 
TORONTO 8, ONTARIO 


461-8211 


a OEEPER LOOK 


into conversion and its relation 

to Christian growth is found in 
Kendrick Strong’s new book THE DIVINE 
STAIRCASE. A fresh and penetrating look 
into a subject that dates back to Old Testa- 
ment times. Perfect for private use or group 
study. $1.00 each; ten or more, 85¢ each. 


Order from 


Chethimer hoor 


Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


1908 Grand Ave. 
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The Divine Staircase 


The whole Christian world better 
wake up. Don’t forget what happened 
in Tibet. A small nation of peaceful 
people nearly annihilated, massacred, 
or taken to slave camps in China. It is 
surprising how soon this is forgotten. 
Remember that China has a population 
of 3% billion, India, S. E. Asia and 
Indonesia combined nearly another 34 
billion. What should we do to counter- 
act this menace? Pray and pray, and 
ask God for his help and advice 
through his word? Reading books will 
not help very much, except the Bible. 
Countries where Christianity slowly 
disintegrated soon were taken over by 
the anti-Christian forces. Let us think 
about this. 

The article on “Taiwan Today” 
gives you an idea what a country can 
do, where Christianity is allowed to 
take roots. Why is it that an article 
like the one in Reader’s Digest — Nov. 
Go “Taiwan Gives Africa A 
Helping Hand,” is not brought more to 
the attention of the whole world by 
other magazines? I dare say the Tai- 
wan Presbyterian Church has a lot to 
do in helping Africa this way, and not 
with weapons of war. 

You probably will say, what should 
we do in countries where Christianity 
and freedom of thought have vanished? 
I don’t know. Maybe studies on their 
histories could help. But certainly the 
combined forces of all churches of the 
world have enough conviction and 
brains to be able, with God’s help, to 
overthrow the forces of evil. One little 
group or groups separately can only 
becloud the issue. 

To understand the subtle way the 
communists under Mao have treated 
the churches from the beginning of the 
revolution, every Christian should read 
the article “Christianity in China” by 
Miss Helen C. Proudfoot in the maga- 
zine Glad Tidings, and will discover 
how hopeless it seems to evangelize the 
Chinese people in China now. 
Calgary, Alta. Leo H. J. Zeegers. 
*St. Giles Presbyterian Church news- 

letter 


Deaths 


ACHESON, MISS C. N., 98, active in 
W.M.S., Westminster Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., sister of the late Rev. R. Ache- 
son of Molesworthy, Ont., Jan. 4. 

AGNEW, CHARLES, 64, elder, West- 
minster Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Jan. 
29; 

ALDRIDGE, IRWIN, elder in St. Mary’s 
Church, Ont., Jan. 2. 

BIRCHENOUGH, J. A. elder of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, representative elder, Pres- 
bytery of Ottawa; and member of general 
assembly boards and committees, Jan. 23. 
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BOOTH, JOHN, 92, elder, Riverdale 
Church, Toronto, father of Miss Mabel 
Booth, children’s work secretary, The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, and of Mrs. 
John A. Newstead, Jan. 14. 

BRYDONE, JOSEPH, 64, elder, Burns 
Church, Milverton, January 25. 

CAMERON, HAROLD ROY, 84, elder 
and former treasurer, St. James Church, 
Sherbrooke, N.S., Jan. 26. 

CAMPBELL, ROBIN C., elder, Osgoode 
Church, Vernon, Ont., Jan. 5. 

GILLIES, MRS. DAN. G., 81, wife of 
the session clerk of St. John’s Church, Rod- 
ney, Ont., Jan. 22. 

GREIG, MRS. EILEEN E., honorary life 
member of the W.M.S., Knox Church, 
Picton, Ont., wife of the late Rev. John 
R. Greig, Jan. 12. 

GORDON, MARGARET ELIZABETH, 
life member of the W.M.S., Georgetown 
Church, Que., Jan. 21. 

HICKS, WILLIAM H., elder and trustee, 
North Pelham, Ont., Jan. 28. 

HUME, ALEXANDER MONTAGUE, 
87, senior elder, Boston Church, Ont., Jan. 
v7 


JOHNSON, EDWARD, elder, First 
Church, Port Colborne, Ont., Jan. 10. 

KENNEDY, WILLIAM GEORGE, 89, 
elder, Leaskdale Church, Ont., former ses- 
sion clerk, Essa Road Church, Barrie, Dec. 
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MASTERSON, J. ROY, elder, Rockway 
Church, Ont., Jan. 22. 

ROSS, HARVEY I., elder, Knox Church, 
Kincardine, Jan. 21. 

PETRIE, JOSEPH RICHARDS, elder, 
Presbyterian Church of the Town of Mount 
Royal, Que., Jan. 23. 

TAYLOR, EDWARD, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Maple Valley, Ont., Dec. 28. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM, 66, elder, St. 
Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 22. 

WAITE, MISS AGNES, 87, MacVicar 
Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., Feb. 
1 


i WHITSON, JAMES, elder, Knox Church, 
Sylvania, Sask., Feb. 3. 


Anniversaries 
186th — Stamford, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Jan. 25, (Rev..P. J. Darch). 
45th — First Church, Verdun, Que., April 
5, (Rev. Douglas Anderson). 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Baksa, Dr. C. K. John Calvin Hungarian, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Feb. 8. 
Old, Rev. Allan M., Thornburn-Sutherland’s 
River, N.S., Jan. 22. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bathurst, St. Lukes, N.B., Rev. B. R. Short, 
‘Sunny Corner. 

Blue Mountain, Garden of Eden, East River, 
N.S., Rev. Alex. MacDonald, Merigomish. 

Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and Hunter 
River, P.E.I., Rev. R. D. Sandford, Box 248, 
Kensington. 

Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev. D. A. Campbell, 
40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Pictou, First, N.S., Rev. L. M. MacNaughton, 
Scotsburn. 

Tabusintac charge, N.B., Rev. Malcolm Cald- 
well, 513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. D. L. 
Mawhinney, Box 1192, Pictou. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s. Church, Montreal 
Que., Rev. Arthur Iarrera, 8270, 23rd Avenue, 
Montreal 456. 

Scotstown, Milan, Megantic, Que., Rev. D. L. 
Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 


Alliston and Mansfield, Ont., Rev. James | 


McKay, Box 266, Creemore. 
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Majestic Magnificent 


Music that reaches the heart, 
thunders but yet can soothe, 
inspires and humbles. 

Only the organ. 

These qualities are created by 
the combined skills of the crafts- 
men who make them. Tones, 
rich and true as a Stradivarius, as 
restful and quiet as a vesper, are 
brought to life by Baldwin. 


satility and quality for every cir- 
cumstance. A demonstration or 
our detailed descriptive literature 
will assure you of Baldwin’s 
unique character and individuality. 
Write to Dept. 
R70-3 
Baldwin Piano 
Company 
(Canada) Limited, 


Baldwin church organs are Downsview, 
created to provide the range, ver- Ontario. 


BALDWIN 


PIANOS + ORGANS | 


Do you know about the Mis- 
sion Board’s forward looking 
program for the Indian popu- 
lation in the Kenora area? A 
wing is being added to the 
building. 58,000 visits were 


made in 1968 by Indians. The 
General Assembly’s Budget 
looks after operations. The 
National Development Fund 
is paying for the building ex- 
tension — $150,000. 


GET THE 
PEOPLE PLEASERS... 


STANFLEX moulded stacking 
chairs, are made of polypropylene, 
a new wonder material. 


Featuring crisp, clean styling, 

glowing colours and genuine comfort, 
they're built for years of service 

in public seating. 


Mail this coupon today, for colourful 

FREE literature illustrating 

STANFLEX chairs and Standard ij 

Tube’s wide range of other The 
economical furniture. STANFLEX 


stacking chair 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STANDARD TUBE 
CANADA LIMITED 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“mills”’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


SINCE STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18. ONT 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 24th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


GOWNS 
FOR PULPIT AND CHOIR 
MORTARBOARDS AND CAPS 
Samples and prices upon request 


WALTER & SON 


174 LAUDER AVE., Toronto 345 
Dept. B 533-1062 


HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St.. TORONTO 2B 


Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hats 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


write 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 
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“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 
CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 


60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


THOS. G. BROWNE 


Church Interiors 
Designers — Interiors 
Box 164, Markham, Ontario 


221-2202 294-1448 
ECUMENICAL 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
ENGLAND 1970 — 
July 2-14 e@ July 18 - 31 
Inexpensive travel/study program in 


the shadow of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Outstanding lecturers, nominal cost. 


CANTERBURY 


Optional Cathedral Cities Tours. 
SPECIAL JET FLIGHTS $275 round 
trip TORONTO, Chicago or N.Y. to 
London, Europe. 

NORTH AMERICAN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: 209 Greeves St., KANE, PA. 
16735. 


Quick UNFAILING Results 


GASTRODEX 


OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


LARGEST SELLERS TODAY 


At stores across Canada 


Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. D. Nicholson, 
Box 68, Campbellville. 


Meaford and Thornbury, Ont., Rev. M. S. 
Jess, 212 Pine St., Collingwood. 
Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. F. N. Young, 38 


Edith St., Georgetown. 

Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Wayne Maddock, 
Box 34, Hillsburgh. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s and Chalmers, 
Ont., Rev. A. M. McCombie, 26 Avonhurst Rd., 
Islington 678. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. D. B. Hostet- 
ter, 10 Summitcrest Dr., Weston. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Fingal, Knox, and Pt. Stanley, St. John, Ont., 
Rev. John Elder, Box 133, Belmont. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. A. 
McLeod, 28 Kingsway Dr., Hamilton 20. 

Hamilton, Erskine, Ont., Rev. Stanley W. 
Vance, 5 Mapleside Ave., Hamilton. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s and Windham Centre, 
Ont., Rev. John Pace, 294 Wellington St., 
Ingersoll. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. S. McLean, 43 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Alberta 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Moosomin, St. Andrew’s; Whitewood, Knox, 
Sask., Rev. R. E. Glen, P.O. Box 807, Yorkton, 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Creston St. Stephen’s, B.C., Rev. J. H. Wise- 
man, 404 Silica St., Nelson 
Vancouver, Central, B.C., Dr. R. L. Taylor, 
4395 Rockridge Rd., West Vancouver. 


VACANCIES OVERSEAS 

NIGERIA — 2 ministers for key urban con- 
gregations — term 2 years. 

GUYANA — 1 minister for presbytery field 
work and development — 3 year term. 

FORMOSA — 1 educator for Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration — term 3 years; 1 minis- 
ter for counselling in Institute of Business 
Administration — term 8 years; 1 doctor — 
pediatrician for Changhua Christian Hospital 
— term 3-5 years; 1 physical therapist for 
Changhua Christian Hospital — term 3-5 
years; 1 educator to teach Practical Theology 
— term 5 years; 1 educator to teach Systematic 
Theology — term 5 years; 1 accountant for 
G.A. of Presbyterian Church in Taiwan — 
term 3-5 years. 


Readings 


1 — I Kings 18: 30-39 


March 2 — Mark 10: 35-45 
March 3 — Mark 10: 46-52 
March 4 — Mark 11: 1-11 

March 5 — Mark 11: 15-19 


March 6 — Mark 11: 27-33 
March 7 — Amos 8: 1-6 
March 8 — Amos 8: 7-14 
March 9 — Mark 12: 1-12 


March 10 — Mark 12: 13-17 
March 11 — Mark 12: 18-27 
March 12 — 2 Kings 17: 1-12 
March 13 — 2 Kings 17: 13-18 
March 14 — 2 Kings 25: 1-7 
March 15 — 2 Kings 25: 8-12 
March 16 — Mark 12: 28-34 
March 17 — Mark 12: 35-40 
March 18 — Mark 12: 41-44 
March 19 — Mark 13: 1-11 
March 20 — Mark 13: 24-31 
March 21 — Mark 13: 32-37 
March 22 — Jeremiah 23: 1-6 
March 23 — Mark 14: 1-9 
March 24 — Mark 14: 17-26 
March 25 — Mark 14: 32-46 
March 26 — Mark 15: 9-21 
March 27 — Mark 15: 22-28 
March 28 — Mark 15: 39-47 
March 29 — Luke 24: 1-12 
March 30 — Luke 24: 13-21 
March 31 — Luke 24: 22-31 
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M@ It was very early on a Sunday morning in spring. Long 
spikes of light spread out from the horizon as the sun rose 
in a brilliant display of glory over the hilltop. Ruth and 
John were hurrying along a street in Jerusalem towards 
their favorite place on the mountain side. They were 
feeling very sad because someone who had been kind and 
friendly to them was dead. They thought if they could go 
to the place where he had sat and talked to them they 
could remember all the wonderful things he had told 
them. 

Suddenly, there was a great commotion. Benny, the 
little goatherd came racing toward them, looking in all 
the doors and alley ways calling for his goats. 

“What's the matter, Benny,” John asked. “You lost all 
your goats?” 

Benny nodded. “If it wasn’t for those women, I wouldn’t 
have. I stopped to talk to them. By the way, you don’t 
look too happy yourselves. You haven’t lost your best 
friend, have you?” 

“Yes,” replied John. “He was that good kind teacher 
who stuck up for us when his friends tried to drive us 
away.” Ruth interrupted him, the tears streaming down 
her face: “And they went and killed him,” she said. 

“Let me tell you something,” Benny replied, sticking out 
his chest. “If you’re meaning Jesus, that good kind teaching 
man, I’ve got news for you. He’s not dead any more . 
He’s alive . . . that’s what those women are saying.” 

“What!” cried John, taking Benny by the shoulders 
and looking him straight in the eye; while Ruth raised 
her tear stained face to Benny’s: “You do really mean 
that, Benny; you’re not just putting us on?” 

“Cross my heart and hope to die,” replied Benny. 
“That’s how I came to lose all my goats.” 

“Go on,” John said. 

“Well, I was leading my flock to pasture up there,” 
said Benny as he looked towards the hilltop, “when these 
women came along the street talking to each other all 
excited like. They looked sort of frightened and yet they 
were dancing along the street full of fun. One of them, 
I am sure had been crying. She went tearing ahead of the 
others and the wind blew her shawl off. I picked it up 
and ran after her . . . that’s when I lost my goats. The 
other two women were talking about a loud earthquake 
that rolled away a big stone in front of this man’s grave. 
And a big bright angel sat on top of it and told them 
not to be afraid because Jesus was not dead any more. 
He was risen . . . just like he had said to his friends 
away back in Galilee.” 
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“But where were these women going?” John asked. 

“Well, that’s what they were all excited about. This 
man Jesus had met up with them on the way and said not 
to be afraid; but to go and tell his friends where he would 
meet with them.” 

“Too bad you lost all your goats, Benny,” John said. 
“We'd like to help you find them. But I think we had 
better go to that place and see for ourselves.” 

“Yes,” Ruth agreed. “And let’s call for Joanna, Paul, 
Sara, Peter and all the other children he had talked to, so 
they can go with us.” 

“I think those stupid old goats will have found pasture 
by themselves,” said Benny, “I’m coming with you.” 

They were a happy group of hikers as they went 
towards the garden where Jesus was buried. “Didn’t he 
make you feel tall and important when he talked to 
you... as if he was a great King or something?” Paul 
asked. ; 

“Yes, and do you know what?” Joanna said. “I felt 
as if I was beautiful when he looked down at me; and 
I know I’m not, because my teeth stick out.” 

“Look, there’s the place,” said Paul, “and sure enough 
the stone is rolled away from the door.” They crowded 
round the entrance and saw two bright angels, sitting one 
at the foot and one at the head where Jesus had lain. The 
angels spoke gently to the children: “Are you looking for 
your friend, Jesus, that was nailed to a cross? He is not 
here. He is risen. Go home and tell your parents to 
remember how Jesus said when he was in Galilee that he 
must first be killed by sinful men, but he would rise again 
the third day . . . which is today . . . tell them to be joyful 
because Jesus is risen on this first Easter morn.” 

As the children turned away into the garden, a man 
was tending the flowers. He showed them some lovely 
white lilies which the bright sunshine had opened up for 
the first time that morning. “You may each have one to 
take home,” he said, proudly. 

As the children received a lovely white flower, they 
stood round in a circle filled with wonder at the things 
they had seen and heard. Then John waved his flower high 
in the air and burst into song: 


“Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Jesus is risen 

Our Friend, our Friend 

Jesus is risen.” 
The other children quickly joined in and their shrill young 
voices filled the country air with the first Easter music. * 
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“Plant a seed of hope.... 
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A national treasure 


Zim, @ The man who would rather have written Alice 
amie in Wonderland than the whole Encyclopaedia 
8 Britannica (he contributed 13 articles in 11 
bie y a> fields) will be given a whole year dedicated to his 

ahd e memory. 1970 is the time chosen by the Stephen 

we Leacock Centennial Committee to honour the 
1969 birth of one of the world’s great humourists. Example: 
“Indeed I have always found that the only thing in regard to 
Toronto which far-away people know for certain is that McGill 
University is in it.” 

The committee urged that Canadians infect one another 
with laughter by holding a Leacock night, when teachers, 
writers, speakers, even “‘clergymen with a saving sense of 
humour” would be asked to let some of the master’s mirth 
ooze into our dried-up pores. 

Was English-born Leacock Canada’s most celebrated au- 
thor? At least the Lake Simcoe apostle of wit was “the 
best-selling Canadian author alive or dead.” His works are 


Brigade /0 


W@ In the days of the fur trade a brigade was a 

large group of canoes. This year the Manitoba 

Centennial Corporation will hold two canoe 

tours, called Brigade 70. One starting in Da- 

# kota, the other in Kenora, both brigades will 

make for Winnipeg, via the Red River, travelling 
along historic canoe routes. 

Pictures of canoes streaking through our waters bring 
thoughts of early explorers, trappers and pioneers, and the 
rugged individualism they displayed. Canada grew strong 
because of a breed of men and women with will or muscle who 
found in hard work a challenge. Some of these were Paul 
Kane, Samuel Cunard and Frederick Banting. 

About the time that Alexander Graham Bell was experi- 
menting with kites in Nova Scotia, in Saskatchewan William 
Gibson was making model airplanes. He was a man who would 
not take “no” for an answer. Though adversity and ridicule 


Bad news and good 


m As a Bible illustrator, Annie Vallotton is 
now famous. Her line drawings in Good News 
For Modern Man (circulation 18 million) are as 
vocal as the text itself. Her goal to make the 
reader identify himself with the biblical charac- 
ters in their rages and joys has made us smile at 
ourselves. She was not afraid to call on humour, either. 

Miss Vallotton remarked: “It is stupid to imagine that 
simply because it is the Bible it will always be read.” Recently, 
burglars proved themselves religiously thorough when they 
found $3,500 between the pages of a Bible. Commenting on 
his loss, the owner said: “‘I never thought anyone would look 
in the Bible.” Exactly! Isn't that where you found the glasses 
you misplaced three months ago? 

Our age has been blessed by using every good means toward 
people looking into their Bibles. Scholars have made God’s 
word as clear and as palatable as possible. We have watched a 
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translated in remote tongues (Gujarati) and treasured in Russia 
and Japan. England’s Punch wrote: 
Anyhow I'd be as proud as a peacock 
To have inscribed on my tomb: 
He followed the footsteps of Leacock 
In banishing gloom. 
The world boasts of its peacocks and woodcocks. In Canada 
there’s nothing like a Leacock. 

Among the proposed types of memorials planned for the 
man who laughed more than he talked are Leacock humour 
contests, stage and film presentations of his works, a laugh-in 
at Burbank, California, and naming after him a proposed 
highway from Toronto to Lake Simcoe, a park opposite 
Strawberry Island, and a mountain peak. Thirty-four million 
Canadian stamps carried his boyish-beaming face around the 
world. 

We wonder if he would have liked all that tongue-wagging 
going on behind his back! 


dogged him, he built in 1908 the first successful aircraft engine 
in Canada, and made the first free flight in a Canadian-built 
plane. 

How much of that old-fashioned, rock-ribbed determina- 
tion and spirit of adventure exists today? Writing in the 
Hamilton Spectator a girl said: “In the past decade we youth 
have had it so easy. Push button this, push button that... 
Everything comes to us, and we sit back and let it come.” 

Does this easiness of life familiar to Canadians have 
anything to say about the apathy in our churches? Are we 
expecting too much to ask new members to bend their backs 
against the current, instead of resting on their paddles? Christ 
never offered his disciples a rose garden: “In the world you 
will have trouble.” 

We all need a challenge. The Canadian church found one in 
Biafra. The Miles For Millions walk brought out their best in 
young people. Will tomorrow bring us a challenge? 


dozen different translations appear. The latest of these is the 
New English Bible. Begun 23 years ago, this may be called the 
most authoritative translation ever. 

The church is called upon to examine this new volume. If it 
is liked, she will continue to offer to the world its message — 
still the antidote to man’s ills. If the NEB speaks in any clearer 
way the tremendous task of the editors will not have been in 
vain. Perhaps the new translation will prove to be what 
Bonhoeffer calls ‘a new language which will horrify men, and 
yet overwhelm them by its power.” 

This treasure must not be hidden. Therefore, the church is 
called upon to expose the Bible to her people: to explain it 
and to preach from it. But, only when scripture becomes 
digested and applied to our lives will it become good news. 

Will we fill the description? ‘“‘A Christian is the fifth, sixth 
and seventh chapters of the Gospel According to Matthew 
walking down the street.” * 
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WELL SAID 


m As gospel salesmen, remember that 
you are selling something that most 
people are terrified of ... The gospel 
has long been sold by the aid of very 
bad news, namely hell fire. And I 
think we’re going to find that an 
indispensable dimension of it... 
you'll find that you’re not going to sell 
very much gospel without a lot of bad 


news. 
— Marshall McLuhan, to radio-TV 
people, quoted in CHRISTIANITY TODAY. 


IZ. 


If you give me a choice between 
voting for “God is dead” or “Every- 
thing (including evil) is God’s will,” 
then I would have to abstain. 

— Robert Hale, THE LIVING CHURCH 


B 


Love thy neighbour — it’s too 


crowded to hate him. 
— THE DON MILLS MIRROR 


Zz 


Harry Golden wrote that if studies 
had been taken in the Roman Empire 
A.D. 65 on religious preferences, they 
would have shown 51 percent for 
Jupiter, 30 percent for Zeus, about 
nine percent for Mithra, and about one 
percent for Jesus. St. Paul, who was 
promoting Jesus, might have gone 
home and said “forget it.” But St. Paul 


stayed — and that made the difference. 
— B.R. Buitendorp, THE CHURCH 
HERALD (Reformed Church in America) 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


IN SICKNESS 
AND 
IN HEALTH 


by Genevieve 
Powell 


@ It seems to be the “in thing” these 
days to malign the church, however and 
whenever possible. Knock it, scorn it, 
condemn it. Label it irrelevant. Colour it 
black. Outside the fellowship of the 
church, critics abound. In the press, panel 
and pulpit, the theme of failure is endless. 

Lately, there appear to be almost as 
many critics within the church. No won- 
der youth is disenchanted, and age dis- 
couraged. I, for one, would like a change 
of theme. I’m sick and tired of hearing 
that the church is sick — sick unto death. 

Sick? How sick? 

Ailing, perhaps, but not incurable. 

If a man has a low blood count, or an 
eye cataract, or stomach acidity from 
overeating, it doesn’t mean it is time to 
call the undertaker. We would wonder at 
any doctor who did. 

Instead persons who deal successfully 
and meaningfully with others, use a posi- 
tive psychology. The mother, the teacher, 
the personnel manager know that if you 
accentuate the positive, you get better re- 
sults than if you emphasize the negative. 
Commending and reinforcing children is a 
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“The meenister heard 
— so he’s trying to change the image!” 
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sounder approach than constant fault 
finding. Employees, too, react more 
favourably to a word of praise than a 
bawling out. Rare, indeed, is the person, 
regardless of age, who doesn’t respond 
better to a slap on the back, than one in 
the face! 

If it is acceptable to use a positive 
psychology in other fields, it should be 
respectable to do so in religion, too. Why 
not see the good as well as the bad? Be a 
bit more reassuring. 

It is Christian charity to encourage 
people who may be trying to do the best 
they know how. 

It is damaging to concentrate exclu- 
sively on criticism. 

It is more helpful if we focus the 
camera on the rights instead of the 
wrongs. 

Surely there is every reason for mixing 
a little good news with our daily dose of 
conflict, crisis, and confrontation. And 
there is plenty of material at hand for 
such an approach. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say 
that Iam not advocating that we suppress 
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the Ross report calls the Presbyterian Church ‘stuffy and stodgy’ 


all criticism and become happy Polly- 
annas. We must not trade in our dark 
glasses for rose-coloured ones! 

Of course, constructive criticism is 
always needed. As there is value in hear- 
ing from critics outside the church, at 
times we need the “castor oil” type of 
sermon within the church, as a remedy 
for smugness and complacency. But, not 
as a steady diet! 

When you stop to think — is this 
current tendency to downgrade ourselves, 
to regard ourselves as sick, in itself, not a 
form of sickness? 

Should any tendency to downgrade 
ourselves possess us, we can put our faith 
in the great physician, and think health 
for a change. * 


CONFLICT 
IN THE 
CHURCH 


by Robert R. 
Robinson 


@ Change brings conflict. As sure as the 
night follows the day, change will pro- 
duce strife. Our newspapers are filled 
with accounts of discord. In our 
churches? No! We admit to conflict in 
our homes, but not in our churches. 

Are there any of the following early 
warnings in your church? — votes against 
the leadership; direct protest against a 
policy or decision; decline in attendance; 
drop in income; important decisions 
unable to be reached; influential persons 
dropping out; factions or cliques; key per- 
sons no longer talking with one another. 
If your church has any of these symp- 
toms; there “is conflict in the “con 
gregation. 

Suppressed skirmishes only re-surface, 
and in the most unlikely places. I know 
of a congregation which at one annual 
meeting fell into wrangling over a small 
aesthetic change proposed for the sanc- 
tuary. One year later, when that issue was 
mentioned at the congregational meeting, 
it evoked only laughter. Was the proposed 
change really the issue at all, or was it the 
valve for letting off some suppressed con- 
flict of long-standing? 

To ignore strife is to dehumanize. By 
refusing to recognize that someone has a 
different point of view we dehumanized 
him. We have said, in effect: ““Your po- 
sition is of no importance. You don't 
count.” This is only a short step away 
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from saying, ‘““You are bad; I am good.” 
At this point communication ceases. 

Why do we try to smother conflict, if 
our attempts only produce more contro- 
versy? Are there no alternative pro- 
cedures? 

Any Christian businessmen knows 
them well, for the business world thrives 
on change. Unfortunately, these same 
men, like the TV cowboy who unbuckles 
his gun belt as he enters the saloon, 
unbuckle their procedural skills as they 
enter the church. 

What then are these procedures which 
convert conflict into an asset for the con- 
gregation? 1. Admit that discord exists. 
By doing this you also show respect for 
persons whose viewpoints are different. 2. 
Define the problem area. Locate the 
“orass-fire.” 3. Try to prevent a “win- 
lose”’ situation. Some persons so identify 
with their cause, that a vote against their 
cause is a vote against them. 4. Establish a 
“superordinate’” goal. This fancy word 
comes from Dr. Norman Jackson of Eden 
Theological Seminary, St. Louis. It means 
that the parties in a dispute commit 
themselves to a goal which requires both 
of them to achieve. Both sides need each 
other to reach it. 


Apply the above procedures to an 
actual case history. Two years ago, the 
governing body of a small suburban con- 
gregation decided to hold Thursday even- 
ing worship services only, during July and 
August. There was some protest but only 
from a minority. This year, the Thursday 
evening services were again agreed upon 
by a majority. But in the interval many of 
the “early warning” signs appeared. The 
minister resigned, in order to escape the 
tension. 

Under their new minister, the govern- 
ing body applied the above procedures to 
what was becoming a “grass-fire’”’ situa- 
tion. The real issue (2) was not the Thurs- 
day evening services. The minority were 
against closing down the Sunday service. 
Since they had lost the vote (or since 
they lost) they had coalesced into a dis- 
gruntled faction. 

The church’s governing body courage- 
ously re-opened the smouldering issue (1) 
and invited all parties to commit them- 
selves to the goal “That all of God’s 
people should have the opportunity to 
worship him.’ This was a goal that 
needed both sides to achieve (4) since 


~ only the minority faction could cease its 


underground war against the “Thursday- 
night-people,’ and only the majority 
could cease over-riding the ‘“Sunday- 
morning-people.’ Now, there are two 
services of worship a week in July and 
August (3), and this division in the days 
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of worship has actually helped to reunite 
the congregation. 

As long as the church is made up of 
human beings, there will always be fights. 
The above procedures aim at changing a 
conflict into an asset. Perhaps the 
“shalom” we are called to demonstrate to 
the world, should not be of the senti- 
mental variety under which tensions 
smoulder, but the peace that comes 
through some hard-nosed bargaining. * 


THE COST OF 
DEATH 

AND MARRIAGE 
By Mary Whitson 


@ I'm mad! Why is it that, today, one 
cannot receive the church’s blessings 
without paying for them? 

For instance, added to the already 
exhorbitant cost of dying, the undertaker 
discreetly tells you there will be X dollars 
added to the bill to pay the minister. One 
woman, a church member for over 30 
years, died. Her family had contributed 
both financially and in time, giving lead- 
ership in the church school and with the 
young people. Because the undertaker 
didn’t arrange payment for the minister, 
the bereaved family received an invoice 
from that minister, for ten dollars! 

Then, there are marriage fees. It is 
appalling that one church I know sends 
forms to prospective brides, stating in no 
uncertain terms what the church charges 
for its service; organist: $15, caretaker: 
$7.50, minister: $15; plus extras if the 
reception is held in the church. 

A church member, whose family sup- 
ported their congregation for 40 years, 
recently went to see her minister about 
arranging her wedding. She was told 
before beginning to discuss details that 
the charges would be: organist, $15; 
caretaker, $10; rental for sanctuary, $25; 
minister, $25! A prominent Toronto 
church demands $25 for the caretaker, 
$50 for the organist and $100 for the 
minister. 

Furthermore, most of this money is 
tax free. To my way of thinking this 
makes the church a racket. Small wonder 
people don’t care about it! Two young 
people starting out together usually need 
every cent. Before they even begin, the 
church stands at the head of the line, 
with its hand stuck out. 

The crowning masterpiece occurred 


when a family presented its child for 
baptism, and paid the minister $10. This 
amounts to paying for the means of 
grace. Either my theology has a screw 
loose, or the means of grace were paid for 
once and for all, a long time ago. 

This appalls me. I begin to wonder 
what we contribute to in the church, and 
what the church pays salaries for. 1 know 
the church must meet its expenses. But I 
do not see why we must charge for such 
functions of the church as weddings, 
funerals and baptisms. 

You may ask: What about people who 
“use” the church for their own ends? I 
know that many such people are not 
church members, do not contribute, and 
to whom its teachings and ceremonies 
have no meaning, yet they feel their 
children should be baptized, married, and 
their parents buried, under the respect- 
able auspices of the church. I do not 
believe in setting up a double standard — 
one thing for church members, another 
for outsiders. Nor should Christians be 
penalized for the behaviour of non-Chris- 
tians. Surely, the privileges of the church 
belong to her members without the intru- 
sion of the almighty dollar sign. * 
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JAPANESE FIRECRACKERS 

I was interested in the article “A Moment 
of Truth’ — doubly so as we had just 
used a similar title for our Japan Mission 
Annual Report. We didn’t change our 
title, but at least we arrived at it indepen- 
dently. When I first read the article, I 
thought it was the cleverest thing I had 
seen for months. In fact, I thought that 
perhaps the writer was being a bit unfair 
lampooning the massive LAMP report like 
that. since it had some really good stuff 
in it. 

Then I read the editorial, and thought 
“Gad, it can’t be! It’s serious!” And, sure 
enough, the thing wasn’t intended as a 
hoax at all. Somebody had in all honesty 
written down for publication “People are 
important.” “Clear purpose is impor- 
tant,’ and so on. Did the Ross Report 
actually cost nearly $40,000? (almost as 
much as we get from the general board of 
missions for the whole Japan Mission). 

I continued to hope that perhaps the 
plan was more subtle and clever than 
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ever, even to the extent of a supporting 
editorial, but the letters you mention 
in your News and Views (newsletter 
for ministers) dispelled the last rays of 
hope. Oh well, we have I suppose spent 
more for less (e.g., the year Presbyterian 
College carried on for a whole year with a 
single graduating student), but seldom 
with so much publicity. The report may 
be a bomb-shell, but even a firecracker 
sounds like a bomb in an empty barrel. 

The articles on China are most inter- 
esting — especially as China is just over 
the horizon. We can hear the radio 
broadcasts, and even for one who doesn’t 
understand a word, they sound highly 
polemical. Have had interesting conversa- 
tions with ‘Old China” missionaries, 
here. They long to go back, and some still 
haven’t given up hope of returning. 
Nagoya, Japan 

(Rev. ) Robert K. Anderson 


REFORM? 

I had hoped, with the Ross Report, 
that all of us would be able to get to- 
gether and work towards a solution of the 
problems that have troubled us for de- 
cades. They have troubled other 
churches, too. 

The article, ““New Shapes and Styles,” 
in the March Record fills me with dismay. 
This sort of thing will drive us apart 
rather than bring us together. The Ross 
Report should not be a springboard to get 
off into the wild blue yonder, with antics 
in semantics, accompanied by grandiose, 
murky, tortuous plans. There are facts in 
the Ross Report that many of us have 
known, and they are now documented 
competently. That some of these facts are 
opinions reflecting the moods of a secular 
society that have crept in upon us do not 
set aside the need to look at them; quite 
the contrary. Presbyterianism, like 
democracy, takes hard work to make it 
work well. We shall have to work hard. 

One of the curiosities in most of the 
debates we have had in the last ten years 
is that so many critics simply do not 
know the basic Presbyterian organization 
— its flexibilities and its wide limits. This 
article, if I understand it, ends with “‘re- 
form” illustrated by a congregational 
structure. Anglicans from England will 
recognize it as a form of their parochial 
council. With us the use of that principle 
has been possible for generations. Section 
173 of the Book of Forms is specific, 
“The congregation may adopt such fur- 
ther rules and regulations for the admin- 
istration of the temporal affairs 
approved by the presbytery of the 
bounds as in harmony with the general 
procedure of the church.” How much 


more does anyone wish? 

The trouble is very little with “‘struc- 
tures,” but in the lack of desire really to 
examine the problem and, seeing it, to get 
going. Our church, which has weathered 
far greater “‘crises” than the present one, 
has the flexibility to meet it. 

As one who takes second place to no 
one in genuine, orderly, democratic re- 
form, I am under conscience to say that 
the wrecking-ball on the crane of a 
wrecker is not reform. I repeat, I am dis- 
mayed by this article. 

Finally, may I say that I am not im- 
pressed by blue-ruin prophecies. I have 
read too many of this fashion, “If we do 
not do so-and-so (as the critic may spe- 
cify) we shall be dead as a dodo.” Have 
any of these prophecies ever come true? 
What are the odds against any of them 
being true now? But I am not speaking on 
the basis of odds, and I really mean no 
offence to these prophets (their number 
one virtue is their sincerity), but I say I 
don’t like these prophecies because they 
sound as if we were telling God what to 
do. Let’s not start pushing Almighty God 
around. He has always had something to 
say to us after we have done our little 
tinkering. Can’t we put an end to this 
mutually-shared driving-apart process? 
Don Mills, Ont. (Rev.) L. H. Fowler 


DELIGHTED CHILDREN 

How delighted we are to see our small 
children come home from Sunday school 
(Saint James, Truro) with booklets which 
one can read to them without feeling too 
uncomfortable about the values they ex- 
press. Too often the productions of Chris- 
tian educators in this medium are pious 
middle-class platitudes warmed over in 
five-letter and six-letter words. Mostly 
they harp on how fine and nice it is to go 
to church. Of course going to church is a 
big thing for little children to grasp; but 
does it have to be presented without a 
sparkle of wit or imagination, and with 
hardly a glance at the natural world 
which so preoccupies children? Sammy 
moves to Brookdale was such a produc- 
tion. 

Now I seem to detect a change of 
approach in the new Christian Faith and 
Action resources. Two booklets in partic- 
ular give me this impression: a lively and 
humorous tale called Twinkle-Loon by 
Florence Schulz, and a delightful excur- 
sion through God’s night-world called 
One Night by Koenig and Barry. The 
children brought these publications home 
this winter, the first several months ago. 
Both are still in active service, and several 
old gloves have been sacrificed so far to 
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MEDITATION 


Under the“Sign of... 


“Our knowledge is imperfect and our prophecy is imperfect; but when 
the perfect comes, the imperfect will pass away.” 1! Corinthians 
13:9,10 (RSV) 

@ This article is being written under the sign of Aquarius, to 
be issued in printed form under the sign of Aries, by one born 
under the sign of Gemini, who is advised today by Jeane 
Dixon in her horoscope column, “If possible, plan a journey or 
vacation to escape.” 

At the advent of what has been hailed as the “Aquarian 
Age’’, the “rock” musical, Hair, with an astrologer in its cast, 
is playing in the city of Toronto. It features a song hailing the 
coming of the Aquarian Age, believed to have had its 
beginning during the last few years following 2000 years of the 
Age of Pisces. That age began about the time of Christ and 
followed 2000 years of the Age of Aries. 

Don’t belittle! It is estimated that there are approximately 
200,000 full and part-time astrologers in the U.S.A. There are 
only something like 550 of that nation’s 1,750 newspapers 
that do not offer daily astrological advice. One publisher of 
horoscope books reports that his sales rose from 1,000,000 in 
1962 to 8,000,000 in 1968. Some refer to this renewed 
interest in astrology as the “space age science,” or the 
“new-time religion.” It really originated in Babylonia among 
the Chaldeans more than 5000 years ago. 

Various reasons are suggested for its revival now. It is 
suggested that it may be due to the fact that men have turned 
their backs on both the prophetic (biblical) understanding of 
history and the scientific (Marxist) view. We have lost the 
providential view which considers the story of mankind as a 
story with both a beginning and a time of fulfilment, all under 
the direction of God. This may also be a part of a larger revolt 
against what is dictated by mere reason, or an outward 
manifestation of an inward rebellion against a world run as 
mechanically as our own, with the computer as chief symbol 
and monstrous master. 

The Old Testament makes numerous references to this 
pseudo-science, widely prevalent in those times. From the oak 
of Moreh to the entrails of sacrificed animals, diviners looked 
for signs of the future. Saul made wizardry illegal and later 
resorted himself for advice to the woman-witch at Endor. 
Dreams were believed to convey messages, but were frowned 
on by the prophets who stressed the greater import of 
heavenly visions. 
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The New Testament mentions several instances of visions in 
which people felt they were being guided by the Lord. 
Zacharias prior to the birth of John the Baptist, the Roman 
centurion Cornelius, Peter and Paul were all among those 
having received helpful guidance in this way. 

Prophets were at first called “seers,” but later a distinction 
was made and the prophets became known as a spokesman for 
God rather than merely as one who had had some ecstatic 
vision that enabled him to foretell the future. 

As far as Christians are concerned, more interest than is 
seemly has been shown in forecasting the future and fore- 
telling the time of the “second coming” of Christ. This, 
despite the warning of Jesus (Matt. 24:26), “Of that day and 
hour no one knows, not even the angels of heaven, nor the 
Son, but the Father only.” This should be a warning to those 
who try to work out dates and timetables for events believed 
to be on the schedule before the end of the world. Jesus’ 
words suggest such speculation is nothing less than blasphemy, 
for the man who so speculates is seeking to wrest from God 
secrets which belong to God alone. It is not our duty to 
foresee everything; our duty is to prepare and watch. 

Isaiah raised the question: ‘““And when they say to you, 
‘Consult the mediums and the wizards who chirp and mutter,’ 
should not a people consult their God?” This is an agonizing 
question that needs raising in our times. When men still look 
for special signs should Christians not turn more than ever to 
the supreme revelation of God in Jesus? In Christ God made 
known all men need to know in a spiritual way. Should not 
the promise of Jesus suffice who, speaking of the Holy Spirit 
said, ‘He shall teach all things?” Paul wrote to the Corin- 
thians, “Our prophecy is imperfect; but when the perfect 
comes, the imperfect will pass away.” After all, we have been 
born under the sign of the cross! 


PRAYER 

God of truth, able to see the furthest reaches of the universe 
and the innermost recesses of the heart, help us to trust your 
wisdom and rely on the Son of your love. May we resist the 
temptation to be as gods and by our knowledge alone interpret 
the signs of the times. Help us to follow where your Spirit 
leads and approach you only through him who is the way, the 
truth and the life. We ask it in his Name. Amen. BY D. GLENN 
CAMPBELL ¥ 


“Jaking the 
“Bible 
“Seriously~in 
Church “Education 


BY MRS. J. A. GOLDSMITH 


@ Did you ever think opening church curriculum material 
could be as exciting as opening a gift? This past week, some of 
that excitement did take place as I watched a small child open 
the Christian Faith and Action packet of resources for grades 
one to six. Each book was opened and looked at with wonder- 
ment. The pupil’s books with their stories, puzzles and colour- 
ful illustrations were exclaimed over and admired with the 
question, “When can we use them in our class?” This interest 
did not end with my small friend. The books remained on my 
desk and were perused by several adults. Their comment? — 
“Makes me think I'd like to get back to teaching in the church 
school.” 

If you have not had the opportunity to peruse the C.F.A. 
resources, which many of our churches will be using this fall, 
do get an introductory packet and read it as soon as possible. 
Grades 1 — 6 will take you on many trips back in time to the 
roots of our faith and introduce you to some of the great bibli- 
cal characters and events. You will discover there are many 
tools to aid in the task of teaching. Yet, however important 
the tools, they are only a means in reaching particular goals. It 
was these goals which struck me most as I began to read the 
attractive material which was set before me. 

The first presupposition which held my attention was the 
opening paragraph by Mayo Smith in the manual Christian 
Faith and Action in Grades I — 6: “Children are members of 
the church. They are not ‘potential’ members, not the ‘church 
of the future.’ They are members of the church now. This 
affirmation underlies everything that we shall say about child- 
ren in relation to the life of the church: in worship, in mission, 
and in education.” 

The second statement recalled the fact that faith is a gift of 
God and is nurtured in the child as he shares in the total life of 
the community of believers. “It would seem safe to say that 
the quality of the relationships in his family and in the con- 
gregation have at least as much to do with the formation of 
the Christian faith and character as does anything which 
happens in the classroom.” The goals in classroom teaching 
then become limited in nature and attainable. The instruc- 
tional objectives of the church school do not attempt to 
achieve the total nurturing ministry of the congregation. 

The design of Christian Faith and Action is one of a 
sequence of learning experiences to help the child achieve a 
coherent view of the bible, whereby he may have a grasp of 
the whole sweep of biblical history. The child will become 
familiar with people and events in the scriptures and then will 
approach the story of God’s people again with a wider view, 
experience and meaning for his life. 

The word which seems to predominate as the overall objec- 
tive of instruction grades 1 — 6 is “communication.” The 
major objective: “to communicate a body of subject matter 
and the acquisition of skills in handling the subject matter, to 
have children explore meanings and to reflect on their lives as 
Christians.” To be a bit more specific, by the time a child 
reaches the grade six level, “che should know by name the 66 
books; be able to put major biblical events and their associated 
names and places into historical and geographical order; he 
should be able to distinguish some of the types of literature in 
the Bible; he should have some understanding of the structure 
of the Bible and of the way it is written; he should have 
memorized a few important passages.” 

How then does one meet these objectives? Has the church 
asked the impossible of its teachers, pupils and members? I do 
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not believe so. It has given us tools and asked us to be very 
specific in writing our objectives for our own situation. This 
perhaps is one of the best features of the resources. The needs 
and approaches to children differ from classroom to class- 
room, from churches within cities and in varying parts of the 
country. 

The emphasis in grades 5 — 6 is to have a coherent sense of 
biblical history and there is a conscious attempt to lay bare the 
chronological skeleton of the Bible through two years of his- 
torical survey centred around four crucial periods: (1) Exodus 
(2) rise and fall of the kingdoms of Israel (3) life and ministry 
of Jesus (4) development of the church in the New Testament. 

In grades 1 — 4 serious attempt is made to supply biblical 
resources which will be needed for later historical ordering and 
to fill in the gaps which cannot be covered in the more concen- 
trated learning in grades 5 — 6. Therefore, the resources for 
teaching and learning in these grades are narrative in character, 
focusing on individual persons in grades 1 — 2, with attention 
given to events and the wider social context of the stories in 
grades 3 — 4. How does a teacher introduce Abraham to her 
grade one pupils, or journey from the Nile to the Jordan with 
grades three and four, or approach grades five and six with the 
concept that “the people of God confessed their faith in God 
as they interpreted their history and that their history is our 
history?” 

There is no one way; there are many, and some of these are 
suggested in the Teacher’s Guide. No teacher needs to feel a 
lack of material or helps in teaching. Briefly, these are the 
resources for each of the three divisions in the elementary 
grades: Teacher’s Guide (studies for the full year); Pupil’s 
Book (quarterly); Classroom Resource Packets (quarterly); 
Elementary Education in the Church in Grades I — 6. The 
manual is for teachers, administrators and ministers, and 
contains material focusing on the child as he lives and learns in 
the world about him, as he participates in both congregational 
and classroom activities, and as he becomes a concern to those 
who plan for his involvement in the church. It should be 
remembered that the Teacher’s Guide is just what the name 
implies...a guide ...a tool. CFA material is pupil-centred 
and for the most part makes use of the enquiry approach to 
learning. The studies are divided into major units of study, 
with concepts and objectives suggested and the number of ses- 
sions which might be included in the unit. It is important that 
the teaching team prepare their own instructional objectives 
with their pupils in mind. Each session’s objectives should 
contribute to the accomplishment of the unit objectives and 
not simply be material covered. 

You will find the units are broken into four main sections: 

(1) The Teacher’s Study ... Only as teachers are familiar 
with the biblical material can they lead their pupils in discover- 
ing the excitement and meaning in the scriptures, and be at 
ease with the class. 

(2) Content and Objectives...It helps to answer the 
question “what?” Here, the concern is with selecting and 
adapting the subject matter to the persons we teach. It lists the 
major concepts and suggests some specific objectives. 

(3) Planning and Teaching... The stress again is on the 
fact that good teaching plans must be tailor-made to fit a parti- 
cular group of boys and girls within the time and space avail- 
able. 

(4) Techniques and Resources .. . Here, specific resources 
associated with the objectives are listed. Learning by discovery 


is emphasized again and again. Field trips, map studies, drama, 
research and suggested use of the Pupil’s Book are brought to 
the teacher’s attention. 

Elementary Education In The Church is a periodical which 
contains articles informing the teacher of new strides in educa- 
tion as well as updating and supplementing the basic teaching 
materials. 

Classroom Resource Packets are a boon to the teaching- 
learning situation. Filmstrips, records, maps, pictures may be 
included in these. Some of the material is of a permanent 
nature, while some may be discarded upon completion of a 
specific unit. These, along with the Pupil’s Books, are attrac- 
tive and appealing to the youngsters. The Pupil’s Book is 
intended as a work book within the class and should remain 
there until completed at the end of each quarter. It is full of 
teaching aids, quizzes, puzzles and stories, which can be used 
independently or as class work. 

Mention is made, too, of classroom libraries. While perhaps 
not absolutely necessary, they certainly aid in the learning 
experiences. How can we fully make use of the enquiry 
approach to learning if resources are not available for research 
and extra reading? These classroom libraries include short 
story books for the younger children, and for the older ones 
bible dictionaries, atlases, and encyclopedias. If you have ever 
listened to primary children discuss day school you will discov- 
er they are acquainted already with similar books in the 
approach to public education; the skills are theirs. They should 
be making use of these skills as they study the scriptures and 
seek to acquire a knowledge of God’s action in history and 
develop a faith and meaning in life. 

The excitement of the little boy asking, ““When can we use 
this in our class?” continues for the adult as the material is 
studied and worked with. Yet, these are tools and tools only, 
to be used in our task. The elementary grades should open the 
door to the child’s understanding of the scriptures and give 
him a basic knowledge and skill with the material in the Bible. 
The classroom situation cannot complete the task, it is only 
one part of the whole. The total congregation is involved in 
the teaching-learning situation. How willing are we to provide 
the resources whereby the child might explore the Bible? — to 
allow or create a relationship with the adult congregation in its 
worship, nurture and mission? + 


Examination packets of the Christian Faith & Action resources are now 
available from Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. 
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Time to take 
anew look 


BY MABEL BOOTH 


@ There is no time like the present to take a “new look” at 
the possibilities for summer-time activities for juniors. Let us 
capitalize on the fact that boys and girls have free time to 
participate in church activities during the months of July and 
August. 

The first step is to take an inventory of the needs in your 
community. What kinds of activities are already provided by 
other agencies? How many families in your church leave the 
city the end of June for summer cottages? Are there children 
in your community who have nothing to do in the hot days of 
summer? Is there a need for activities in the evening? 

Secondly, what are the needs of the boys and girls in your 
community? Do they need a study to supplement the church 
school curriculum? a place to play? Do they need to work 
with their hands, or a place to think and read? It may be that 
they need all these things and many more. 

At this point you are ready to decide on the purpose of the 
activity. A purpose stated in terms of the desired outcome will 
guide your planning committee to keep on one “‘track” when 
choosing resources, including people, materials and techniques. 

Day Camping has become a popular activity for boys and 
girls 9-11 in communities and can be equally as profitable for 
church groups. 

Two experiments have been tried in the past two summers 
and may be a suggestion for your church and community. 

For two summers the churches in Guelph, Ontario, have 
planned and carried through day camps at the nearby Pres- 
byterian-owned MacLean Estate at Crief, Ontario. The camps 
have proved successful with more children wishing to register 
than there are places available. 

The plan for the day was similar to the program for resident 
camp with the exception of a bus trip in the morning and 
returning to their homes in the late afternoon. Building a camp 
site, including fires, tables, shelter and latrines are all part of 
the program when the boys and girls have learned to plan and 
work together in an atmosphere of give and take. The plan of 
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the day was relaxed and provided time to sit and think alone 
or with a group of ten boys and girls with the leaders for 
guidance. In God’s great out-of-doors, far from the ‘‘madden- 
ing crowd,” the Bible can come alive and concerns can be 
discussed in a way that would not happen in the confines of 
four walls. The trip home on the bus, carrying an empty water 
jug to be brought back full the next morning, ended a day of 
bliss with anticipation for exciting events the next day. One 
visitor to the camp was overheard to say, “‘I have never seen so 
many happy children.” 

The second experiment was a day camp at Sauble Beach for 
children whose holidaying mothers wished to leave their chil- 
dren in a structured recreation program for a morning. The 
children ranged in age from kindergarten to 12 years old. The 
five-day camps were held for ten weeks throughout July and 
August. 

The purpose was to help children to interact as-persons and 
thus to get to know each other. So the schedule included play 
groups for various ages when new friendships were formed and 
children learned to consider the feelings of others. 

Sauble Beach with its lake and many rivers running through 
the sand lends itself to exciting discoveries of God’s wonders 
in stones, frogs and snails. There is time in the program to 
consider the wonders of God as revealed in the Bible, and to 
feel his presence as boys and girls have time to gaze far out 
across the lake. 

For further information you may wish to contact Miss 
Marjorie MacKay, Knox Presbyterian Church, Guelph or Mrs. 
Margaret Greig, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Owen 
Sound. A set of slides has been prepared, available from the 
National Children’s Work Secretary, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills 403, Ontario. * 
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w All Canadians share one thing in common — a wilderness at 
our back door. It may have a good deal more to do with our 
national temperament than one might expect. The experience 
of living in co-operation with a natural environment is one of 
God’s powerful instruments for healing. 

Whether we actually retreat into the wilderness on a regular 
basis or not, we know that it is there. In itself this is a safety 
valve that makes our cities and towns more pleasant places. 
This fortunate circumstance can make possible the building of 
a Canadian society better able to cope with the pressures of 
modern life. 

If our young people can also experience Christian commu- 
nity living, while discovering the wonders of God’s wilderness, 
the potential benefits for them and for the church and for 
Canada are immense. This is what Camp Jona has been all 
about in the first decade of its existence, 

The name Iona was chosen after the Iona community on 
the Scottish island where work and worship were joined to- 
gether in the rebuilding of the old Abbey of St. Columba. The 
promoters of the Canadian camp cherished the dream that it 
should be a place where the relationship between work with 
the natural materials and worship of the creator might be lived 
out and experienced. 

The search for a site began with the Toronto-Kingston 
Synod in 1958. With the help of the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests, they secured in 1966 the property on Harts 
Lake, 4 miles west of Bala on Highway 660. The government 
was prepared to lease a maximum of 15 acres with 600 feet of 
lake frontage for three years, with an option to buy. This land 
was divided into five acres on the south and 10 acres on the 
north, with equal lake frontage. The “back” boundary of the 
latter contained a creek and large beaver pond. 

When the owners of the only cottage on the lake turned 
over their 4% acres and log cabin for a nominal price Camp 
Iona was in business. Owned by the synod, the camp was 
generously equipped by women’s associations, ‘ 

A highlight of the camp for many units is an overnight 
canoe trip. Although Harts Lake is only 3/4 of a mile Jong, one 
can travel by water to the Atlantic Ocean, with a few portages. 
From the west end of the lake a watercourse controlled by 
beaver dams leads to both the Moon and Muskoka Rivers 
which flow ultimately into Georgian Bay. Long before the 
astronauts, Jona campers were thrilled by trips to the Moon — 
by canoe or on foot! A mile or two up the Moon, the sound of 
the loon and the feel of the wilderness make it seem like “a 


thousand miles from nowhere.” 
Because the program calls for considerable self-reliance, and 


do-it-yourself survival, camps have been restricted to inter- 
mediates and seniors. Five camps of ten days are held each 
summer, including senior-high (co-educational), teen-age girls, 
and intermediate boys (12-14 years). Four campers and one 
leader occupy a tent. Two tents in the same area make up the 
basic unit for program, meal preparation, Bible study, work 
project and chores. These units form a miniature camp in 
which group decisions determine a large part of their day-to- 
day-life. Within shouting distance lives another unit of two 
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tents, two leaders, and eight campers. 

Campers are dependent upon each other. Lacking “laid-on” 
meals, they prepare and cook their first meal in the open. The 
problem camper may experience for the first time a “family” 
fellowship — and the growth of such people has frequently 
been dramatic. 

In the mixed camp, the value for boys without sisters and 
girls without brothers is obvious, as they learn to relate to the 
opposite sex in a Christian family setting. A boys’ tent with 
leader is paired with a girls’ tent with leader to form each unit 
in the senior-high camp. 

There are a whole host of factors which make the camp 
experience rewarding: swimming, handling a canoe, hiking in 
the woods, building a fire and cooking on it, sleeping to the 
sounds of nature, reading maps and compasses, astronomy, 
nature study of flora and fauna, All combine to build con- 
fidence and self-reliance. 

The importance of keeping the small lake free of pollution 
is evident to all campers. To remain in the unspoiled wilder- 
ness long enough to appreciate the balance of nature can be a 
first step in a life-long concern about the conservation of a 
clean environment. When these provide a context for practis- 
ing the Christian faith, and for experiencing the intimate kind 
of New Testament communion, sojourn at camp can be one of 
life’s decisive Christian experiences. 

To the point of how much good a camping experience will 
be in the “real” world we might ask, “Which is the real 
world?” Is it the world of television commercials? Young folk 
can grow up in our world never knowing Christian communion 
first-hand. To find it at camp is an experience worth striving 
for, in our impersonal and technological society. 

Camp Iona started ten years ago on a shoe-string, and with 
a vision to pioneer a new kind of decentralized camping. What 
will be the challenge of its second decade? There will be a 
struggle to maintain the wilderness characteristics of the camp 
against the constant temptation and trend to “civilize” it with 
creature comforts. Many view with misgivings the provision of 
wooden floors in the tents, and picnic tables for the units. But 
to others these provide a desirable minimum of comfort with- 
out destroying the effect of outdoor living. The finance and 
development committee under the chairmanship of the Rey. 
Charles Carter is carefully planning to preserve the essential 
qualities of a wilderness camp. 

Camp Iona is looking for better ways to provide a setting 
for Christian education through Christian community in a 
wilderness setting. Will it be through travelling camps, via hik- 
ing or canoe trips? Will the intermediate camps go co-educa- 
tional? Will there be adult camping? * 


Camp Iona has a free period of 10 days, from August 29 
through Labour Day weekend with no scheduled camp, this 
year. Would any groups like to arrange a retreat ina wilderness 
setting? Please contact the Rey. Robert Spencer, Box 118, 
Arthur, Ontario, leadership and program chairman. (The author 
is chairman of the Camp Jona committee. ) 
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Is the church 
necessary in 
the world today? 
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It was raining. 

! knelt to loosen the guy ropes. 

And | saw you, Lord: 

Strong and firm, holding us up, 

Supporting us in life! 

Never slackening. 

Lord, where would we be without your support 
Lost! 

Vulnerable to the winds of life. 


We've failed you, Lord. 

You left a church on earth to help the lost, 

But still the world is floundering. 

Where have we gone wrong? 

People living without you — believing you're not necessary. 
We know how necessary you are. 

How can we convince them and bring you to the world? 


Is the answer — get them while they’re young, 

Hold them fast throughout their lives? 

At Sunday school, Lord, 

Dead stories of the past — mere history lessons, 

Boring! Uninspiring! 

Completely irrelevant to everyday life. 

No wonder, Lord, our Sunday schools are virtually empty. 
The first bunch — lost already, Lord. 


On to confirmation class! 

The strengthening influence? 

Mere children — twelve and thirteen: 

Still — babes! 

Being led into something they do not understand. 

The parson mumbling on about a wonderful occasion. 
Still we don’t understand, Lord. 


Please, parsons, explain to us what it’s all about. 
The ceremony of the laying on of hands. 

How different from the first time 

When your spirit came down at Pentecost. 

At our confirmation. . .? 

Holy Communion services, gabbled, rushed 

In the first light of the morning. 

Trying to find you, Lord! 

Wading through the pomp and ceremony: 
Where was the sanctus bell and the incense, Lord, 
At the first Communion service of all? 

And so, Lord, the second bunch — leave. 


They've not found anything, 

There’s nothing to hold them. 

The remaining few continue in their worship. 
Usually it becomes something separate 

From their everyday life. 

You become a Sunday-only-Lord. 
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Surely, Lord, this wasn’t how you wanted the church to be. 
You, Lord, buried in the week, 

Resurrected only on Sunday. 

We thought, Lord, 

You wanted to be a part of our everyday life. 
You want to share with us our joys, 

Sorrows — experiences. 

Not just with the dwindled few, 

But with every single human being. 

And, Lord, your church, it is us, 

Who have confined you to the select few, 
Instead of sharing you with everyone. 


The church’s prayer, Lord, must be: 
“Get with it... . 
Rebuild!” 


Free your priests, Lord, from routine business, 

So that they can preach the word, 

Minister to the people, 

Visit them and bring you, Lord, into their everyday lives. 
Let them find time, Lord, 

For general discussion with their flock, 

Thus dispersing wrong ideas, hidden fears. 

And let your priests teach the world, Lord, 

That you love them, whatever they do. 


Your love will never cease; 
Whatever their actions 
They should never feel too bad to come to you. 


The rain was lighter, 

The guy rope loosened. 

Lord, | realised how essential you, the guy rope, are. 
Without you, we have nothing. 

You are essential to the world today, 

Just as you always have been. 


But Lord, we must realise that the church 
Has a place in the world. 

But it must be the church of Christ, 

Not the church that we have made it. 


This prayer was written by a group of young people as 
a training project at a summer youth camp. It was an 
attempt to summarize their total learning at the end of 
a week of intensive group activity and enquiry from 


the local community and was their way of presenting 
their group report to the whole conference. (Reprinted 
with permission from The Scouter, Great Britain.) 
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@ Over two years ago, The Record carried a report of a Jan- 
uary blaze that demolished much of Queen Street East Pres- 
byterian Church in downtown Toronto. What has happened 
since then? 

For one thing, the congregation didn’t just give up. They 
have restored a smaller version of the sanctuary. And they are 
now re-building other facilities in a multi-purpose style, with 
movable partitions, including a large basement area. 

“If further redevelopment of the property is required,” re- 
ports the minister, the Rev. John Robson, “it could be used 
for any purpose that the future of the district or congregation 
might require.”’ As he puts it, Queen East won’t be committed 
to an inflexible ‘holy shape” that can’t be used for another 
purpose or different style of congregational life. 

Activities that were badly crippled by the fire are now back 
in swing or taking new forms. An active senior citizens’ group 
has emerged, involving both people from the congregation and 
community. Their Monday afternoon get-togethers provide 
chances for recreation and making new friends. Children aren’t 
forgotten either — there are a number of week-day programs 
for youngsters of the area. 

Community-centred programs of this inner-city congrega- 
tion are likely to lean strongly towards the drop-in idea, mak- 
ing the church a centre where people of all ages can come, and 
be certain of a warm welcome. It’s also a place where Christian 
people can show concern for their neighbours. 

For instance, one urgent need is a sympathetic ear. And the 
congregation is developing a corps of volunteers to be just 
that. People are stationed in the building when someone with a 
painful problem comes wandering in. Others baby-sit or an- 
swer the phone. The older members especially are delighted to 
find this is a meaningful avenue of service for them. 


Future program plans include options of group activities, 
such as day care, crafts or drama. But an important facet of 
Queen East’s programming is co-operation with other church 
and social agencies in the area. Various community groups are 
already using the church. There is no attempt to compete, 
rather relate to existing programs and complement them as 
needed. 


A priority in the coming months will be work with youth — 
“friendly and hostile, church and non-church,” as the minister 
puts it. For Queen East is situated in an area where swarms of 
kids roam the streets and get involved in gangs, criminal activ- 
ity and other problems typical of the inner-city. 

“We have teen-age kids on the doorstep who literally break 
in and break out!”’ Mr. Robson says. “All through last fall we 
had a crowd of about 50 kids on our lawn, sniffing Cutex and 
breaking windows. They finally got our attention and we let 
them in, and now they come to play records, and a band 
rehearses.” 

Problems do arise. Such as the night someone sneaked in 
four bottles of whisky — in spite of careful screening. 

Youngsters come to the church with a personal problem at 
all hours looking for the minister. And they are made wel- 
come. Help given is not merely supportive. They are encour- 
aged to develop strength in coping with their own problems 
and finding their own solutions. 

In several cases the ministry of Queen East extends to 
working in depth with families broken by urban change — who 
are on welfare, have broken or common law marriages and live 
in abject poverty. People who, as John Robson puts it, “are 
trapped at the bottom of a sewer.” 

With so many opportunities for outreach, Queen East has 
adopted a plan for team ministry. One minister will concen- 
trate on developing the strength of the congregation, giving 
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A church that | : 
DIDN’T GIVE UP | 


Story and photos by Valerie M. Dunn 


BOTH YOUNG AND OLD are welcome at Queen Street East 
Church, Toronto. Young people of the area come in to play 


records on Thursday nights, and senior citizens enjoy fellowship 
together Monday afternoons. 


leadership in its life. The other will try to develop forms of 
ministry to meet the needs of the surrounding community, 
working with and involving its people. 

The two will be full partners and share routine pastoral 
duties, including preaching. And the entire congregation will 
form part of the team, plus concerned people in the area. As 
the minister says, “the Christian community must provide sup- 
port. A congregation interested only in its own survival can’t 
and shouldn’t survive.” But the people at Queen East are com- 
mitted to a program of outreach. 

Where is the money for all this coming from? Queen East 
isn’t sure as yet. They are asking East Toronto Presbytery and 
the church at large to contribute half the support of the min- 
isters. To get the additional $30,000 needed for the building 
program to supplement the insurance money, they are mount- 
ing a campaign to approach the congregation, community and 
the church at large. 

Today, it is recognized that the inner city is not a wasteland 
but a frontier situation, with creative new opportunites for 
mission. Queen East is an exciting pilot project for inner city 
ministry, trying to develop its program and mission to meet a 
rapidly changing urban scene, rather than propping up a dying 
cause. 
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M@ Stuart Coles, after 12 years, has resigned from the national 
staff of The Presbyterian Church in Canada — to venture into 
an experimental form of ministry. 

He is still on the rolls as a minister, but he says it is with 
the understanding that he is “exploring the frontiers.” 

He means something other than geographic. He’s talking of 
the theology, and of forms of ministry. 

And he adds in his quiet voice, ““And I’m very much in- 
clined to go over the border.” 

To a layman, after a lengthy interview, it seems he already 
has gone over the line — at least the line generally pictured for 
Presbyterian ecclesiastic thought. 

Mr. Coles, one of the most prominent of the many Cana- 
dian clergymen to decide traditional institutional forms are 
unworkable for them, is frankly groping for answers ... and 
often ... even for questions. 

Religion, particularly the Protestant religions at present, 
are losing ground. They are fighting disintegration in a variety 
of ways — ranging from attempts to return to the old-time 
religion, to proposals for physically unstructured churches 
going out sociologically and in every other way to the people. 

So far, any solution seems to be only of specific local 
application. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
PROFILE 


Stuart B. Coles 


In most religions, liberals are working from within to bring 
about reforms. 

Mr. Coles was one of those in the Presbyterian church, of 
which he once wrote: “We drive in a fog, with our eyes glued 
to our fear-view mirror. There is a crisis of purpose among 
us. 

He spoke of a mounting sense of religious uncertainty 
among most of the people, an obsolescence and apathy among 
the church elders, a lack of feeling of achievement in pastors. 

He asked: “If Presbyterianism were to disappear from our 
Canadian and overseas communities, how many of them 
would notice the loss?” 

“You said the dogma will die,’ he said. “For many the 
dogma has died.” 

As he told of his own experiences he became possibly the 
most typical, in his uniqueness, of many of the churchmen 
interviewed for this series. 

He spoke of friends unable to find what they were seeking 
in the church, of hunting for it in other ways, sometimes 
dropping out of clinging “in a residual way to a church 
loyalty.” 

He spoke of migrant man in a migrating society, and won- 
dered “if God, too, is a migrant, subject to transition and 
development.” 

And: *, . . even having his dreams and purposes injured and 
deflected.” 

This man is no atheist. But his God is not the God of the 
Presbyterian or the Anglican or ... it is more the God of 
Secular City’s Harvey Cox — behind the scenes, and men sum- 
moned “to the ultimate terror’ of being responsible for 
themselves. 

In some ways, he said, Christ means more to him than ever 
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before, “but it is apparently not the image my right-wing 
fellow Christians operate with.” 

Twelve years on the Presbyterians’ board of Christian edu- 
cation, twice a delegate to the World Council of Churches, 
involved in several key Presbyterian and Canadian Council of 
Churches studies — and he’s heading for the hills. 

Mr. Coles has committed himself to three years’ work with 
a group called Caledon Contemporaries. 

Physically they are located in a farm house and barn on 
100 acres of rolling rural peace in the Caledon Hills. 

Philosophically they are located someplace beyond the 
traditional church and somewhere short of atheism. 

He thinks it is possible that the church of the future may 
not be an institution of buildings of worship, and clergy led. 
And he’s going to find out. 

Caledon Contemporaries is made up of a group of people 
he describes as: 

“Borderline types who believe the church was entrusted 
with something very important and alive in bygone times and 
who saw the church becoming stuck in its own language, 
ideologically and intellectually.” 

He said, “We wonder if we can form, you might say, a 
church of this time, a new form of church, a new form of 
faith, one that encourages variety and conflict.” 

These ideas will be encouraged in many ways, including 
through the communication of audience-participation drama 
in their Hayloft Theatre. 

Some people will live on the property, others just visit it. 
Other groups, as has already been happening, will be able to 
meet there. 

Or people can just go there to look at the trees. 

Part of his work, at least for six months, will be with 
Operation Olivet, an experimental fellowship community of 
young adults, some Christian, some not. 

While this is a part of the Caledon experiment, it is also 
officially a Presbyterian one (though with some trepidation), 
being quartered in what used to be Olivet Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto. 

Mr. Coles is also interested in a multi-faith ministry involv- 
ing the people of Toronto’s Bay Street — taking the religious 
action to where the real action is. 

But he sees it as a case of the clergy admitting they do not 
have the answers to all the riddles of the past and present, and 
going to the daily residents of the business canyons to listen 
to what they have to say. 

Hopefully, they might help them say it to one another. 
Hopefully something good will come of it all. 

The dedicated man with 27 years in the church service sees 
himself in a vital, hopeful triangle — the naive-sophisticated 
Caledon community at one point, the young adults at an- 
other, and the business community at a third. 

And maybe he and others who are working on new com- 
munities of philosophical interest have the seed of a new 
church or the regeneration of the old. 

An Anglican study report asks itself if there should be an 
unstructured follow-the-people institution. It wonders about 
existing buildings and congregations and the difficulties of 
changing shape. 

Maybe the proposal of the underground church, the new 
community, is in fact a body transplant. Change the body — 
but — maybe — save the heart? * 


Adapted from an article in the Toronto Telegram by John 
Marshall, the concluding one in a series on the current state 
and outlook of the Canadian churches. 
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REVIEW 


The 
New 
English 
Bible 


The New English Bible: Oxford University Press/The Macmil- 
lan Company of Canada Limited (for Cambridge University 
Press). Popular Edition $5.95; with Apocrypha $6.95. Stand- 
ard Edition $9.95; with Apocrypha $10.95. Library Edition 
(in 3 volumes): Old Testament $9.95; New Testament $6.95; 
Apocrypha $5.50. 


@ The preface of the New English Bible, signed by the Arch- 
bishop of York who was chairman of the Joint Committee and 
who is also president of the United Bible Societies, begins by 
stating in detail how an overture to the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in 1946 “recommended that a translation 
of the Bible be made in the language of the present day.” 
Representatives from nine communions in the British Isles and 
from two Bible societies, plus observers from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, completed the New Testament in 1961 and 15 
years later on March 19, 1970, the complete Bible was offered 
to the public. In the past nine years the popularity and accept- 
ability of the New Testament has been demonstrated by sales 
of some seven million. The New Testament that now forms a 
part of the NEB contains several revisions and changes from 
the 1961 edition. 

The NEB has no general introduction to the Bible and the 
introductions to the Old and New Testaments are of little 
value to the ordinary reader. One cannot help regretting that 
there is not a brief introduction to each book of the Bible. For 
the modern reader, most of whom are biblical illiterates, their 
understanding of the scriptures is greatly improved by even a 


circumstances under which it was written. Such non-theologi- 
cal notes ought to have been included in this Bible. 

Traditionalists will not like the way the verses are num- 
bered, nor will they be happy about the paragraphing even 
though they make for easier reading. Isaiah 7:14 is a verse to 
which many critics of new translations turn. In the NEB the 
critical part is rendered, “A young woman is with child, and 
she will bear a son, and will call him Immanuel.” While the 
doctrine of the virgin birth ought not to be made to rest upon 
the manner in which one word is translated, the dropping of 
the word “virgin” will be criticized by many of the people 
who have objected to other versions in modern English. 

There has been no shortage of translations of the New Test- 
ament in current English in recent years but there have been 
few of the Old. The publishing of the NEB corrects this situa- 
tion, and it is the Old Testament which makes it a particularly 
valuable book and a bible that every Christian will want to 
own. The alternate readings provide the ordinary reader with 
an understanding of the decisions the translators had to make 
and they are a valuable addition. The NEB is a completely new 
translation and not a revision. It is a joy to read, especially the 
Old Testament. The archaic language of the King James Ver- 
sion which has made the Bible both loved and difficult to 
understand is gone, and in its place there is precise and lucid 
English which demonstrates that English at its best is still one 
of the world’s most pleasant tongues. The importance of the 
Bible in English should not be underestimated for it is the 
world’s second most popular language with 314 million speak- 
ers. To have the Bible in the type of English that characterizes 
the NEB may upgrade the English language in general. 

The translators have achieved a happy compromise between 
a literal rendering of the original text and the use of dynamic 
equivalents. The overall result is an accurate translation in 
English which is modern, beautiful and intelligible. The NEB 
would rate high in each of the tests which a translation of the 
bible must pass: its suitability for liturgical use, its accuracy 
and intelligibility for study, and its literary qualities. Reading 
it in private or in public, silently or aloud, is a pleasure and the 
meaning comes through unmistakably. 

In a year when the missionary theme is “How the Word 
Gets Around” the publishing of the NEB will undoubtedly 
hasten the spread of the written word and enlarge both its use 


few lines giving some facts about the author of the book and 


Q St. Paul, in Ephesians 5:19 

and Colossians 3:16 speaks 
of “psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs.” What were the 
hymns of the church in the time 
of the Apostles? 


AA The Book of Psalms, of 

course, but not a metrical 
version as we have had since the 
time of the reformation. They 
were undoubtedly chanted. I am 
sure the church used the Magni- 
ficat (St. Luke 1:46 ff.), the 
Benedictus (St. Luke 1:68 ff.), 
and the Nunc Dimittis (St. Luke 
Oe Iall.). 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


In the phrase my correspon- 
dent quotes it is difficult (com- 
mentators say) to make a clear 
distinction among these, and the 
phrase covers all possible reci- 
ting, chanting or singing in the 
church services. We have in the 
New Testament at least a dozen 
quotations, now believed to be 
quotations from familiar “hymns 
and spiritual songs,” instantly 
recognized by readers then as 
part of a hymn. The fact that 
they are such is concealed in the 
King James version by being 
printed as if they were prose. 
Later versions separate these 


and understanding. * 


from the prose portion of the 
chapter. For an example look 
up Revelation 15:3-4. This is an 
example of the sturdiness of the 
praise in those days. I doubt if 
there were any syncopated ditties, 
which are so common among us. 
One thing is sure, and that is 
that the church was rich in praise 
to him to whom belongs all 
praise. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


Kenneth G. McMillan 


A SMILE OR TWO 


BY GORDON S. ANDERSON 


@ Church membership and church “work” need not be dole- 
ful experiences. Christianity was fashioned by its head as a 
thing of joy. Too many of us, with our solemn, frozen faces on 
a Sunday morning, have obviously forgotten this. 

Apart from the joy which we experience (or should) from 
the worship of God, there is many a humorous touch to be 
found in the course of our church activities. And many a 
glimpse of the human foibles that becloud our worship. 

An earnest member of the congregation berated the min- 
ister because a guessing game was permitted as part of the 
annual bazaar. 

“Why do you object to it?” the minister asked. 

“Because it’s not in the Bible.” 

“Do you do everything that is done in the Bible?” the 
minister continued. 

“T try to,” Mrs. Jones replied. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jones!” the minister said in mock horror. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mrs. Jones! The things they do in the Bible!” 

Arriving late for Sunday morning service, I hurried down a 
side street from the parking lot. The sight which confronted 
me was somewhat unusual. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again. I still saw a man crawling out of a basement window of 
the church. He was proceeding with some difficulty, since the 
casement windows were narrow. His problem was com- 
pounded by the fact that he was smartly attired in tails and 
morning trousers. 

As I drew nearer, I discovered that it was a dignified elder 
who was also secretary of the board of managers. “Do you 
often leave the board room by this route?” I enquired, sup- 
pressing my laughter. 

He told me that he went to the board room before the 
service to look at the mail. Then he visited the adjoining wash- 
room. At this juncture, someone opened the board room door 
and saw an empty room. He locked the door and hung the key 
in its accustomed place outside. 

At the next board meeting we presented the secretary with 
a key of his own, so that in future he could say with Omar 
Khayam “‘but evermore came out by the same door where in I 
went.” 

There was some controversy in the congregation when the 
session authorized square dancing by the young people in the 
church hall. Some dissident members circulated a petition 
denouncing this decision. But the petition died. It may have 
been sheer coincidence, but the sudden demise occurred after 
a sermon based on the text from the Psalms “Let them praise 
his name in the dance.” 

There was one member of the congregation, a man from 
Holland, and a former member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, who was not convinced. After one lengthy disserta- 
tion, he was asked “If dancing is not permitted in your church 
halls in Holland, how do you use them?” 

“We make proper use of them,” this man replied. “We get a 
group together and sit around a table discussing theology and 
drinking gin.” 

And while on the subject of fluids, it will be recalled that 
one Protestant denomination, a number of years ago, urged its 
members to sign a pledge of abstinence from alcoholic be- 
verages. A Sunday in the calendar year was chosen for the 
presentation of these pledges. But there was some chuckling 
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concerning the day selected. The congregation heard sermons 
based on the miracle of the conversion of water to wine. 

A little old lady of indifferent health customarily sat a few 
rows ahead of me in church. One Sunday she slumped over 
during the sermon in what appeared to be a fainting spell. Two 
strong men grasped her gently by the arms, eased her to her 
feet and walked her out of the sanctuary. The look of surprise 
on her face was something to see. The little old lady had only 
fallen asleep. 

One day a woman came to the vestry door and asked for a 
copy of her marriage licence. The minister searched the re- 
cords, but no marriage had been solemnized on the date which 
she gave. He asked if she was certain that she had the right 
church. She replied that she was a Roman Catholic but her 
husband was a Protestant and they were married in a stone 
church on this street. 

“Was your husband a Presbyterian?” the minister asked. 

Her answer was prompt and decisive. “Of course not. He 
was just a common Protestant.” 

“Well, you are certainly in the wrong church,” the minister 
told her gravely. “Try the next one up the street.” 

Then he phoned his good friend, an Anglican priest, to 
warn him to expect a visitor. 

During one service, Mrs. Smith fell prey to an uncontroll- 
able fit of coughing. A neighbour, Mrs. Brown, fumbled in her 
purse and came up with a tablet which she handed to the 
cougher. Mrs. Smith popped it in her mouth and the coughing 
ceased. 
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Three or four days later I met Mrs. Brown. She appeared to 
be troubled. “Have you heard how Mrs. Smith is?” she en- 
quired, anxiously. 

“I saw her this morning. She is fine. Your pill certainly 
cured her cough.” 

“Thank heaven,” she said, fervently. 

My surprise at her concern was obvious, so she continued. 
“T thought I gave her a peppermint. Later, I discovered it was 
actually afertilizer tablet for potted plants. Oh! I’m so glad.” 

The following Sunday I checked carefully for evidence of 
ivy or daffodils emerging from Mrs. Smith’s ears, but every- 
thing was in order. * 


THE AUTHOR, a retired engineer, is an elder in Saint Columba-by-the- 


Lake Church, Pointe Claire, Que. 
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WEAPON OF THE ANGELS 


BY T. M. BAILEY 


You hear that boy laughing? 
— You think he’s all fun; 
But the angels laugh, too, 
At the good he has done; — O. W. Holmes 


@ What role does humour play in our lives? 
If you are a clergyman — the descendant of men in black 
weeds; engaged in a deadly-serious profession; turning on the 
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world an unsmiling face — laughter may seem out of place. 
Then, what do you make of these words from a 17th-century 
theologian, “therefore must the religious man, most of all 
men, discover the comical.” 

This does not mean that ministers should carry a joke book. 
Besides, there is a world of difference between looking at life 
humorously and lightly. Nevertheless, how often the minister 
becomes a target for sobriety’s arrows, because his work is 
immersed in: dim religious lights; music in a minor key and at 
a dead march pace; an over-emphasis on death; and listening to 
other people’s woes. 

Did the renowned Scottish minister W. B. Robertson in the 
1800s allow this cloud to overshadow his life? One day he 
walked along the street with a visiting preacher. To greet her 
beloved minister, up ran a young woman carrying a pat of 
butter. His friend asked: ‘“‘One of the pillars of your church, I 
suppose?” He replied, “No, she is a flying butt’ress.” 

Comedy is not a wart on our character but part of the soul. 
Writers from Chesterton to Trueblood have pointed out that 
humour is a prelude to faith. Reinhold Niebuhr claims “there 
is laughter in the vestibule of the temple, the echo of laughter 
in the temple itself, but only faith and prayer, and no laughter, 
in the holy of holies.” Others daringly push mirth even beyond 
those curtains. Holy laughter! 

Some men, like a Drew Theological Seminary professor, 
carry humour to their last breath. At his death-bed, someone 
thought the professor had expired. “Feel his feet,” they said. 
“No one ever died with warm feet.’ The dying man opened 
one eye and said ‘“‘Joan of Arc did.” 

This brings us to ask if God ever laughs. Touching upon a 
third century heresy that emphasized the deity of Christ more 
than his manhood, Henry Hatton writes: 


Holding the Patripassionism heresy, 
I must agree 

With whoever-it-was-that-said 

God must have had a hearty laugh 
the day He made the first giraffe 
and saw that it was good. 


Luckily, we needn’t rely on modern poets. The greatest of 
them all wrote: “He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh: (Ps. 2:4) If you don’t agree that humour can be as- 
cribed to God, then you admit that it has no place in his per- 
fect personality. 

Is there any humour in the Bible? Although puns (the best 
kind of humour?) abound in the Hebrew text, certainly there 
is little outright laughter. But, humour does not have to be a 
belly-laugh. It can be ironic, biting, satiric, burlesque and even 
sad. Laughter expresses unbelief —as with Abraham and 
Sarah. And what about satan’s laughter? Recall Hitler dancing 
his demonic jig in the forest of Compiegne, leering madly over 
the news of France’s surrender. 

Masterful examples of humour as derision are found in the 
prophets. Alert to ridicule idolatry, Elijah thundered at the 
priests of Baal: “Cry aloud; for he is a god; either he is musing, 
or he is gone aside, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and he must be awaked.” Can’t you hear the 
prophet’s rumble of ironic laughter? 

Irony was the method used also by Isaiah (40:18—19); by 
the psalmist (115:4—8); and by Jeremiah. Over graven images 
we hear his laughter tinged with sadness: 


For it is but a tree which one cutteth out of the forest, 
The work of the hands of the workman with the axe. 
They deck it with silver and with gold, 
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HUMOUR 


They fasten it with nails and with hammers, that it move not. 
They are like a pillar in a garden of cucumbers, and speak not; 
They must need be borne, because they cannot go. (10:3—5) 


Was Jesus devoid of humour? Did he ever make more than a 
Mona Lisa-smile? Nietzsche thought not. Deploring Christ’s 
early death he wrote: ‘“‘Perhaps he would have learned to live 
and to love the earth — and laughter, too!” We agree with him 
if we say: ““A man of sorrows, but never a man of humour or a 
winebibber!” 

Was Jesus laughing up his sleeve at the Pharisees when he 
drew such a ludicrous comparison as a log in their eyes, while 
they criticized the speck in a brother’s eye? T. R. Glover con- 
tinues the ridicule; describing the Pharisees’ drinking habits: 
“Then he sets about straining what he is going to drink—an- 
Other elaborate process, and the series of sensations, as the 
long hairy neck slid down the throat of the Pharisee—all that 
amplitude of loose-hung anatomy—the hump—two humps— 
both of them slid down—and he never noticed—and the legs— 
all of them—with whole outfit of knees and big padded feet. 
The Pharisees swallowed a camel and never noticed it. . .Did 
no one smile as the story was told? ”’ 


Those not willing to admit Jesus had a funnybone won’t 
object to Fosdick’s remark: “He never jests as Socrates does, 
but he often lets the ripple of a happy breeze play over the 
surface of his mighty deep.” Perhaps if we read the Bible with 
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a twinkle in our eye we would be surprised to hear so many 
other beloved friends giggling! 

Some ministers are so dour it would take a surgical opera- 
tion to get a good joke into them. Why? Has the man in the 
dog collar listened too well to Lord Chesterfield? “Laughing: I 
must particularly warn you against it.” To crack a smile might 
betray the wrong kind of religiosity! 

On the other hand, Leacock says that people with a sense 
of the laughable are those who know their limitations and 
failures. In a detached way they see the comical side of life. 
Besides, there is a laughter that does go hand-in-hand with 
religion. It springs from poking fun at our own foibles—then 
kneeling before heaven’s majesty. Oh! that more people were 
troubadors of God! jesters of whom it would be said at our 
death: 


We watch him strolling thro’ 
Elysian ways, 

Half smiling as he goes to 
know his fate: 

A word for Gabriel of the 
clear, straight gaze, 

A jape for Peter smiling 
at the gate: 

Then sudden, reverent knees 
pressed to the sod, 

A jester unashamed before 
his God. 


If human jokes originate in the Humorological Department of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, or are manufactured by 
Scotsmen in Aberdeen, then where is the humour forged that 
becomes the weapon of angels? 


75 PER CENT INCREASE 


WORKSHOP 


June 22-26, 1970 


for 


* Church School Teachers 
° Lay Leaders 

* Ministers 

* Deaconesses 


You will have an opportunity to 


* Examine Presbyterian 
Curriculum resources 


Discover how to use 
these effectively 


Learn teaching skills 


Grow in your Christian 
faith 


To be held at 


EWART COLLEGE 
156 St. George Street 
Toronto 


Sponsored by the Board of Christian 
Education and Ewart College. 


For complete information write for 
folder to above address. 


At 
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Scripture distribution by the Canadian Bible Society in Canada 
in 1969 was 1,185,000 Bibles, Testaments, Gospels and Selec- 
tions. This was an all time record and 75% more than the 
previous year. 


Distribution in Canada was in 72 languages. 


You can help our land to have the Word of God. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ont. 


PICKERING COLLEGE 


Boys’ small residential 
school, founded in 1842. 
Development of the individ- 
ual stressed. 


Our Grades 7 and 8 
are adapted to the needs 
and interests of younger 
boys. 


Our senior programme, 
Grades 9 to 13, is adapted 
to the requirements for uni- 
versity entrance. 


For further information apply to the Headmaster, 


Pickering College, Newmarket, Ontario, Canada 
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News 


Nominee for Moderator 

The name of Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans of 
Thornhill, Ontario, will be placed in nom- 
ination for moderator of the next general 


assembly when it meets in Halifax in June. 


The nomination was made as a result of 
balloting by members of presbyteries un- 
der the new regulations for the election of 
moderator. 


Leaps and bounds 

The board of Christian education took 
either a small step or a giant leap into the 
future at its recent annual meeting in 
Ewart College. It went on record as being 
willing to give up its separate identity in 
order that the services offered to con- 
gregations by all the boards and commit- 
tees of the general assembly may be fully 
integrated. This action is a deliberate 
response to the expressed needs of con- 
gregations. 

The multiplicity of educational and 
training programs, each competing for 
time and attention, has often resulted in a 
fragmentation of the life of congrega- 
tions. Worship and education have been 
separated from each other and both have 
tended to be separated from mission, out- 
reach and social action. This fragmenta- 
tion has become a roadblock to congrega- 
tions in their struggle to find their 
purpose, determine their goals and estab- 
lish priorities. In a day when many 
congregations are engaged in planning for 
more effective ministries, the board 
believes that there is urgent need for the 
integration of all the services and re- 
sources which can be offered to them. 

To this end the board has taken action 
in at least two directions. Beginning in 
1970 the resources of the board will be 
decentralized in order to make it possible 
for synods and presbyteries to secure 
competent educational leadership and to 
undertake projects which will provide 
greater services to every congregation in 
their educational programs. The board 
also took action to recommend to the 
general assembly that only interim 
appointments be made to its national 
staff in order to facilitate integration and 
change. The functions and services of the 
staff will also be redefined to enable them 
to participate more fully in the processes 
of educational planning and leadership 
development at all levels in the life of the 
church. The board is committed to the 
task of using all of its resources and of 
cultivating the rich variety of personnel 
resources throughout the church in order 


ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS MOST 
FREQUENTLY ASKED 
ABOUT 


CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S 
FUND! 


For 30 years Christian Children’s Fund has also been reaching out to meet the 
urgent needs of helpless, abandoned, destitute children around the world. Every 
day requests are received from social workers, government and mission agen- 
cies to admit these kiddies to our more than 700 Homes and school projects. 
You, too, can help these needy children to a new beginning in life. 


Q. How does Christian Children’s 
Fund operate? 

Individuals or groups undertake to 
sponsor a child for at least one year. 
It is an intimate person-to-person rela- 
tionship and the sponsor receives the 
child’s photo, case history and a 
description of the Home or project. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? 

Only $12 per month ($144 per year). 

Gifts are tax deductible. 


Q. Is Christian Children’s Fund 
approved? 

Yes. It has the highest credentials and 
reputation extending over 30 years; 
approved by the Income Tax Branch of 
the Department of Revenue, Ottawa; 
Approved and Registered with the 
U.S. State Dept. Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 


Q. May I write to my child? 

Yes, and your child will write to you 
a few weeks after you become a spon- 
sor. Your letters are translated by one 
of our overseas workers. You receive 
the child’s original letter, plus an 
English translation, direct from the 
Home or project overseas. 


Q. What responsibility does a sponsor 
assume? 

It is a voluntary responsibility to sup- 

port the child at $12 per month with 

no binding or legal obligation. 


Q. What help does the child receive? 
In countries of great poverty such as 
India your gift supplies total support. 
In other countries your sponsorship 
gives the child benefits she or he 
would otherwise not receive, such as 
diet supplements, medical care, 
adequate clothing, school supplies, etc. 


Q. Does CCF own all its Homes and 
projects? 

No. Many are affiliated orphanages, 

homes, schools, projects connected 

with Church Boards, The Salvation 

Army, etc., and registered with local 

government welfare agencies. 


Q. How long has CCF been helping 
children? 


Since 1938. 


Q. Where are new Canadian sponsor- 
ships needed most? 


In India, Hong Kong, Ceylon, Burma, 
Pakistan, Taiwan (Formosa), South 
America. Write us today and share 
your love with some fine young girl 
or boy. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 
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I wish to ‘‘sponsor” a boy [] girl [J for 
ONE VEALsING re ee eR oe 
(Name Country ) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 


full year [J first month [J 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to helpybyfSivin eG scssecewtecestc, 6 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- | 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved | 
by the Income Tax : 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State | 
Department Advisory © 
Committee on Voluntary - 


Foreign Aid. Christian {| 


(] Please send me more information. 
Children’s Fund has been 


to stimulate and facilitate an understand- 


ing of and a serious commitment to Nameiy gungerthcs sonarus ip tnencdeoumeterssctoraccice sas helping children around ; 
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congregations. continued 


The 
way to 
forever 
cherish 


a 
memory 


If you’re searching for such a way, 
give Schulmerictt bells to your church in 
the name of your loved one. Enduring 
Schulmerich bells will call to worship, 
toll in memoriam, or sound appropriate 
music ... all automated if desired. 
Handsome plaque. No bell tower 
needed. Memorial Schulmerich bells 
cost less than you'd expect. Write for 
information. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Suite 412; Dept. 2940 


77 York St. 
Toronto 2, Canada 


®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 
by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Through the action of the last general 
assembly the board has developed proced- 
ures for the appointment of 16 young 
adult observers to the 96th general assem- 
bly. They will be representative of each 
synod, of the three colleges and of the 
young adult constituency of the church. 

The Reverend Ronald D. Mulchey, 
B.A., B.D., has been appointed to the 
position of secretary for lay ministry — 
higher education. To the important min- 
istry of the church in the university com- 
munities of Canada Mr. Mulchey brings a 
wide and varied experience in student 
work and in parish ministries. 

The board accepted with regret the 
notice of intention of the general secre- 
tary, the Rev. Dr. James S. Clarke, to 
present his resignation to the 96th general 
assembly, after 22 years of service. 


DR. E.H. JOHNSON, the moderator, was 
invited by the Mayor of Verdun to a civic recep- 
tion, where he signed the guest book. Standing, 
from left are: Rev. D. Anderson, clerk of 
presbytery; Rev. P. A. Ferguson, moderator of 
presbytery; Mayor J. A. Gariepy; M. Mac- 
Gillivray, elder at St. Lambert. 


Evangelicals meet 


Dr. Mariano Di Gangi succeeded Dr. 
William Fitch as president of the Evangel- 
ical Fellowship of Canada, meeting in 
Toronto. Elected to the council were the 
Rev. Paul Walker, Glace Bay; Gerald 
Smith, Toronto; Ted Maxwell, Barrie. Dr. 
Fitch will attend the first of two forth- 
coming conventions in Yellowknife and 
Winnipeg. 

Remarks came from the following del- 
egates: Dr. Joel Nederhood, Christian Re- 
formed Church, “We cannot afford time 
disputing petty theological differences 
and practices. There is often an over- 
emphasis on one’s personal salvation.” 
The Rev. Tony Capon, Toronto, “‘The 
real problem of getting together and ex- 
pressing unity is that some of us do not 
want to be involved with Christians in 
another system.” Keith Price, Montreal, 
“He who has part with Christ has part 
with me, and who am I to exclude him?” 
The Rev. Ken. Opperman, Toronto, 
“Moral elevation and holiness are needed 
in our permissive society. The early 
church repudiated the works of the flesh, 
while the modern tendency is to receive 
and accept people amid the works of the 
flesh, with little or no distinction or 
discipline.” 


Participants in the convention include 
the Rev. R. A. Crooks, Frank Whilsmith, 
the Hon. Walter Dinsdale, the Hon. 
Robert Thompson and the Hon. Ernest 
Manning. 


Chapel offerings 


The portion of Canadian Forces Pro- 
testant chapel offerings for 1969 received 
by The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
amounted to $3,329.61. These regular 
chapel offerings are disbursed to the five 
member churches of the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches represented in the Protes- 
tant Chaplain Service. Amounts are 
determined on the basis of 1969 Cana- 
dian Forces denominational census. 


Sauble Beach calling 


The new Presbyterian Centre at Lake 
Huron’s Sauble Beach resort offers sum- 
mer activities for all, including day 
camps, coffee houses, and worship. 
Adults and young people interested in 
giving leadership are asked to write to 
Mrs. Allan Greig, St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Owen Sound, Ontario. 


Revolt and result 

The Presbyterian Church U.S. at its 
110th general assembly in June will urge 
the church to take a look at the place of 
women in the church. One recommenda- 
tion calls upon “‘Ministers and laymen to 
learn of the growing movement of revolt 
among women, outside and inside the 
church, for the recognition of women as 
persons and as responsible members of 
the church.” The assembly will also be 
asked to “use all the means at its disposal, 
including its appointments and the work 
of its nominating committee, to help 
change the attitudes of both men and 
women at all levels of church life toward 
involvement of women in policy-making 
positions.” 

In response to a “five-year priority” 
status of a denomination fight against 
world hunger, the women have designated 
one percent of its monthly receipts to 
support the assault. 

In Scotland, Miss Margaret Herbison, 
Labour M.P., has been appointed Lord 
High Commissioner to the general assem- 
bly of the church of Scotland. As the 
Queen’s representative, she is the first 
woman to hold this office. 


Mennonites lose case 


Mennonites in Canada who sought ex- 
emption from the Canada Pension Plan 
have lost their fight. In 1967 and 1968, 
federal agents confiscated milk and cream 
cheques from the Old Order and Amish 
branches in Canada. The Mennonites 
sought exemption on the grounds their 
belief was based on the biblical admoni- 
tion that each should take care of its 
own. 
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‘Group 80. Air Canada’s 
lowest-cost way 
to Europe 
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This amazingly low new group af- Air Canada affinity ‘Group 80 
finity return fare is yours when you Economy Class fares apply from 
organize and fly with at least 79 major cities in Canada to dozens 
other members of a bonafide asso- of exciting European cities. Start 
ciation or organization, the main your 1970 holiday planning now. 


aim of which is not travel, and of Air Canada can clear up any ques- 
which you have been a member _ tions you may have about organ- 
for at least six months. izing your group. But do it now 

and make your arrangements very 


You go and return as a group on soon to get the benefit of the low- 
regularly scheduled flights. And est affinity ‘Group 80’ fares of the 
you Can stay as long as a year. year. 

To In effect from 

London Now to Mar. 31 Apr. 1 — May 31 

from Nov. 1— Mar.31/71 Aug.10—Oct.31 June 1— Aug. 9 


Montreal $165 $189 $236 
Toronto $187 $211 $257 
Winnipeg $214 $238 $285 
Vancouver $271 $294 $342 


Ask about affinity ‘Group 25’ and ‘Group 40’ fares as well. For all the details, call Air Canada. 
Fares subject to Government approval. 


Go'Group 80’ AIR CANADA (¥) 
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oj 
STRONG'S 
exhaustive 
concorgance 


A valuable 
reference for 
over seventy 
years—still 

in demand 
today. Regular 
Edition, $17.25 


AT YOUR 
tocaL lhumb-Indexed 
BOOKSTORE Edition, $18.75 
ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


DOMINION REGALIA 
LTD. 


Has Moved 


Our address is now 
1550 O’CONNOR DRIVE, 
TORONTO 16, Ontario. 

Tel. (416) 752-2382 


When in Toronto 
visit our new building 
and display of 
CHURCH APPOINTMENTS 
9 A.M. - 4:15 P.M. Mon.-Fri. 


HOW TO GET THERE 


Take O’CONNOR Bus 

from COXWELL Station 
of Bloor Subway direct 
to AMSTERDAM Avenue. 


(2nd fare zone) 


or Driving — take 
DON VALLEY PARKWAY and 
EGLINTON Ave. EAST to 
BERMONDSEY, then SOUTH 
to O'CONNOR Dr. Turn 
LEFT to 1550 (4th bldg. 
on left-hand side) 


FREE PARKING at rear 
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Mien 


Look to the 70s 


The response of men, both clergymen 
and laymen, who are participating in the 
Presbyterian Men movement is encourag- 
ing. Many reports are received from min- 
isters concerning the commitment of men 
who have been associated with the move- 
ment. A growing number of men are in 
training for the ministry. 


tA 


RALPH RAFTER, chairman of the men’s work 
committee, West Toronto Presbytery, explains 
a point to work representative Lionel Gardner. 


A large number of men think that the 
movement is a structured organization 
which men must join. Already active in 
the work of the church, such men do not 
look upon themselves as part of Presby- 
terian Men. The 1956 assembly establish- 
ed the movement to co-ordinate and 
provide inspiration for all phases of men’s 
work, 

To help see the scope of Presbyterian 
Men, it has been recommended that all 
presbyteries appoint two or more men to 
be responsible for the development of 
work among men. These are referred to as 
‘‘Presbytery Men’s Work Representa- 
tives.” The objectives are: 

1. That the men appointed to this re- 

sponsibility will serve as a sub-com- 

mittee of the presbytery E&SA com- 
mittee. 

2. That their function be to encourage 

men to engage in the mission of the 

church. 

3. That presbyteries request each con- 

gregation to appoint a “contact man” 

who will assist the minister in promot- 
ing men’s functions. 

4. That each “‘presbytery men’s work” 

representative be assigned to a group of 

congregations, 

5. That the representative advise the 

contact man of all functions. 


It is hoped that this will result in a closer 
relationship. As more men become aware 
of the opportunities offered, a much 
deeper sense of belonging should result. 
The National Committee of Presbyterian 
Men, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., 
is ready to answer any enquiries and serve 
when called upon. 

Dr. Ian Rennie of Vancouver will be 
the conference speaker at the men’s con- 
ferences in Truro, May 8-10; Peter- 
borough, May 22-24; Banff, September 
25-27. 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
FUND, March 6, 1970 


Congregational gifts — $2,819,361 
Advance Gifts _— 128,401 
Tentative (not Pledged) 208,368 

Total $3,555,833 


Letters 


continued from page 5 


make the Twinkle-Loon puppet. 

We think these publications are on the 
right track. God does not obtrude; but 
neither are excuses made for his presence 
in the stories. The language is that of 
fantasy; but the message comes through. 
How many church juvenile publications, 
made on a limited church budget, can 
stand up to competition from even li- 
brary children’s books, let alone televi- 
sion? Not many. 

Yet that is what they must do if they 
are to fulfill their function. More than 
this, they have to compete without “‘join- 
ing.” To do so requires fresh ideas, 
honesty, truth to scripture — and maybe 
a higher Christian education budget. For 
such talents costs money. 

We for two would be willing to pay 
more to expand this approach. No doubt 
many others feel the same way about it. 
Often we seem to believe that anything 
about God or Jesus must be dull and 
uninteresting to children, and must there- 
fore be couched in dull and heavy prose. 
But nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Publications about God and God’s 
world are “a natural’ for children. They 
can embody what the most imaginative 
and witty productions of “secular” 
writers, ad-men, artists and TV producers 
usually lack: a sense of awe gentled by 
knowledge of the loving fatherhood of 
God. 

Keep up the good work! 


Truro, N.S. Mr. & Mrs. Gary Saunders 
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For making over 10 copies, 
no photocopier can duplicate 


the economy of the Gestetner 
process. 


Have our consultant show 
you how the savings pile up. 


If you use a photocopier to 
make over 10 copies, chances are 
youre spending too much money. 
And a Gestetner consultant can 
show you how much too much. 

He’ll discuss your special 
printing and duplicating needs 
with you and help you work out 
the most economical process 
to suit them. 

With the Gestetner process, 
economy really starts at 10 copies. 
And the more you run, the more 
you save. 

One of our complete printing 
processes includes the 455 Gestefax 
that cuts stencils automatically so 
no one has to type or draw them. 
Plus the 466 stencil duplicator 
and the time-saving G folder. 

In combination, these machines 
produce office forms, letterheads, 
direct mail pieces; make inex- 
pensive copies of photographs, 
clippings, charts, you name it. 

And of course, Gestetner can 
Save you up to 40% on outside 
printing costs in the process. 

Get in touch with a Gestetner 
consultant soon. Write to us at 
849 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, 
Ontario. Or look for us under 
‘Duplicating’ in the Yellow Pages. 

Then just sit back and watch 
those savings pile up. 


Gestetner 


The people who can help you 
run things yourself. 
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you cant have 
the things 
you wanut... 


Personals 


Two moderators of the general assem- 
bly, Dr. G. Deane Johnston and Dr. E. H. 
Johnson, recently took part in a modera- 
tor’s service sponsored by the Presbytery 
of Paris, held in Alexandra Church, 
Brantford, Ontario. 

In Wexford Church, Toronto, a recog- 
nition service was held for the Rev. R. P. 
Carter, as director of planning and devel- 
opment, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

Upon his resignation as general secre- 
tary of the board of Christian education, 
the Rev. Dr. James S. Clarke voiced his 
strong belief in the church and for its 
hope in the future. 

The general board of missions has 
accepted the resignation of the Rey. 
Rodger Talbot, as assistant secretary for 
overseas missions. Mr. Talbot came from 
six years’ service aS Our missionary in 
Japan, has served six years in his present 
office, and will accept a home mission 
appointment in the fall. 

aH The appointment of 
Walter Oldham as the lay 
assistant to the minister at 
Knox’s Church, Galt, has 
been announced. An elder 
in Paris, and superinten- 
dent of the church school 
there, Mr. Oldham has 


byterian Men, presbytery and synod 
activities. Hockey and baseball are his 
sporting interests. 

The congregation of St. Paul’s, Hamil- 
ton, at their congregational meeting, 
appointed the Rev. John Congram to a 
three-year term as minister of outreach. 

Active in contemporary worship ser- 
vices, the Rev. John Pace has submitted 
his resignation to the Presbytery of Paris. 

Recently serving as director of Chris- 
tian education at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Humber Heights, in West Toronto Presby- 
tery, the Rev. David Hostetter has been 
appointed in a new category as synod 
educational adviser. 

Two members of the Presbyterian 
Record staff, the business manager Alex. 
Culley and the interim-editor the Rev. 
T. M. Bailey, appeared before the special 
senate committee on mass media, in 
Ottawa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ron McGraw have been 
living in Toronto since their return from 
Biafra and Mr. McGraw is working with 
the Canadian Council of Churches doing 
research in the field of international 
development. 

The Rev. Ted Ellis and Miss Marilyn 


Bruce were married in Fairview Presby-- 


terian Church, Vancouver on February 
28th. After a brief honeymoon, they 
proceeded to Taiwan where Marilyn is 
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Prepare 


our church 
| for the 
FUTURE 


now engaged in language study. 

The Rev. W.J. Milne and family 
arrived home in late March on their term 
of service in the Bhil area of India. Mr. 
Milne will be doing deputation work for a 
short period before proceeding to do 
some further study. 

Miss Diane Petrie and Miss Rose 
Chambers attended a seminar on The 
Work of Medical People in Cultures Other 
Than Their Own in South Carolina during 
the month of March. Miss Petrie plans to 
return to Taiwan in May. 

Mr. Murray Ross has returned from 
his one month visit in Guyana and the 
Caribbean. He was given a leave of 
absence by the architectural firm with 
which he is associated, in order to do this 
work for the general board of missions. 

The moderator, Dr. E. H. Johnson, 
returned from a brief much needed vaca- 
tion in Florida, just in time for the annual 
meeting of the general board of missions 
in March. During April, Dr. Johnson will 
be travelling through Ontario and to 
Wabush. 


Books 


ANGOLA AWAKE, 
by Dr. Sidney Gilchrist 

Written by a Canadian missionary 
doctor whose medical service has car- 
ried him to many and varied places, 
this will be keenly enjoyed by all who 
are interested in the great continent of 
Africa. This is an inspiring book telling 
how God used and is still using a life 
fully dedicated to the service of man- 
kind. (Ryerson, cloth, $5.50, paper 
$3.95) Maud FitzSimons 


SPRING, FALL AND IN BE- 
TWEEN, by Solveig Paulson Russell, 
illustrated by Don Pallarito 

Are there children in your home or 
are you looking for a special gift for 
a child? Here is a beautifully illus- 
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trated book, depicting the seasons 
colourfully and describing them with 
a poetic flare. (Concordia, $1.65) 

L. M. MacInnes 


THE NOW GENERATION, 
by Dennis C. Benson 

A must for all who are perplexed by 
the youth of today, Mr. Benson aptly 
focuses on the characteristics of the 
youth sub-culture, especially as re- 
flected in the music. He discusses the 
reasons for the generation gap and 
how this must affect the church’s task 
of communicating the gospel. (John 
Knox, $2.75) 


Youth 


The growing interest among youth 
groups in planning and presenting con- 
temporary worship services is reflected in 
the photos below. 


Here is a group preparing an inter- 
church evening of prayer, held in a 
Vernon, B.C. high school. Shown, left, 
are Rev. Don Malins, All Saints Anglican 
Church; Connie Barker; Rev. Howard 
Kerr, Knox Presbyterian Church; Rev. 
Jerry Biollo of St. James Roman Catholic 
Church, and Louis Bowmeester. The 
sermon was a dramatic dialogue. 


A band provided the music for a ser- 
vice sponsored by young people of St. 
James Church, Melfort, Sask., with short 
meditations and readings by the minister, 
the Rev. W.M. Barber, instead of a 
sermon. 

The newly formed senior YPS group of 
Knox Church, Jarvis, Ont., took devo- 
tions at the annual meeting using contem- 
porary hymns and readings. They also 
plan an Easter sunrise service with break- 
fast afterward. 


Heather McLeod and Margaret Irvins, 
both active teen-age members of Maple- 
wood Church, Chateauguay, Que., have 
received the Gold Cord, highest award 
available in the Guide movement. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 
CANADIAN ART CHINA 
LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 

P.R. 
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CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 


write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and _ breakfast. Write airmail, 


15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 

CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 


junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 


HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 

REBUILT ORGAN 
Ready for immediate installation, 5 years guar- 


Dubay Organs Ltd., 646 Ellengale Rd:, 


Ont., 634-8831. 


antee, 
Burlington, 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


Want to reside in quiet town? Near Provincial 
Parks with beaches. Information — lots — 
homes. Box 213, Ingleside, Ont. 


Reformation Tour, Paris, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, London. From Montreal, Aug- 
ust 4-25 ($862). Rev. A. Avery, 102 Alston Ave., 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


Order 


BOOKS = 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS © 
' $2 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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RELATIONS between French and English, 

Roman Catholic and Protestant, are always of 
the best in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. ae ie 
The Rev. Gerald Doran, Presbyterian minister at : . : — inc 


Melbourne, L’Eglise des Cantons de |'Est, CHILDREN in national costume brightened the induction service of Rev. Dr. C. K. Baksa into 
extreme left, is shown with the ecumenical John Calvin Hungarian Church, Hamilton, Feb. 8. 

group, including the mayor of Richmond, at a 
buffet, part of a round of visits to homes of 
civic and religious authorities, and ministers 
sponsored by the Saint Jean-Baptiste Society. 


PULPIT ROBES were given to Rev. R. B. 
Milroy of Riverdale Church, Toronto, by the 
ladies’ auxiliary of the Returned Men’s Asso- 
ciation. Shown, left, is Mr. Milroy, Mrs. John 
Broadfoot, president; Mrs. W. J. Kerr and sessior 
clerk Harold J. Howard. 
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THIS BOOK AND LITERATURE table was RENOVATIONS have been made to the 


dedicated at Cooke’s Church, Chilliwack, B.C., sanctuary of Lakeview Church, Thunder Bay, 
in memory of Carl Andrew Allen. Shown left Ont., formerly First Church, Port Arthur. 


are, Dr. James Dunn, elder Ray Aitken, Margaret Memorial gifts included a pulpit Bible, for 

Hunt, and Rev. William Perry, the minister. Archie Moorhead, a Communion table runner U rc 
for Joseph Fidler, pulpit falls and Bible markers 
for Mr. and Mrs. Ernest S. Sherlock. Shown 


from left is Stan Sherlock, John Moorhead, Rev. 
J. Clarke Hood, John Fidler and Robert 


Gooder, renovation committee chairman. 


STANLEY C. HEARN, retiring after 17 years as 
church school superintendent, was presented 
with a Bible and certificate of appreciation by 
the session of Stamford Church, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. Shown, left, is Rev. P. J. Darch, S. Maitland, 
church school superintendent, T. R. Gauld, 
session clerk; Mr. Hearn; and R. Ellis, Christian 
education chairman. 


THE MORTGAGE of St. Andrew’s Church, CALVIN CHURCH, KITCHENER, Ont., shared the rejoicing of Mr. and Mrs. Kisoon Park and 


Bowmanville, Ont., was burned. Shown, left, is their children, who are shown singing a hymn of thanksgiving to the congregation. The parents 
session clerk Ralph Simpson, Rev. James S. came to Canada from Germany in 1968, and have now been reunited with their children, who 
Gilchrist, Mrs. L. T. McLaughtin, a charter member; came from Korea in January. Mr. Park, formerly an assistant minister in the Presbyterian Church 
James Bell, board treasurer. of Korea, helps orphans of his country by selling Korean dolls in native costume. 
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Young and old alike have discovered a new ex- 
perience in daily devotions — The Upper Room 
on cassette tape recordings. 


Starting with the March-April issue these cassettes 
became an instant success with a scripture read- 
ing, meditation and prayer for each day. Cas- 
settes are simple tape — no threading. Just slip 
the palm-size self-contained record into any easy- 
to-use player. 


Two tapes for each two month issue are only 
$3.50. Order your May/June cassette tape of The 
Upper Room today. 


NEED A PLAYER? 


Introductory Offer and Information 


There are two types of cassette players: 


(1) player only — 
for listening to any cassette tape. 

(2) player and recorder — 
in addition to listening to any cassette tape, 
you may also record whatever you wish. 


The Upper Room Meditation cassettes can be used 
on either of the above types of machines and on 
any brand of cassette machine you presently own 
or may purchase. 


The Upper Room 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
April, 1970 


It's the 
greatest... 


As an introductory offer for new users of cas- 
settes who may not have a player or player-re- 
corder, we offer as a customer service for a 
limited time: 

Offer #1 Player (Norelco Carry-Player 2200) 
for playing only. Single switch for ‘play,’ ‘stop,’ 
and ‘fast forward.’ Shipped postpaid and in- 
sured with 2 current Upper Room cassettes and 
batteries, (a savings of over $10) only $29.95. 
A/C adapter, so you can use house current and 
save batteries, $8.00 extra. 


Offer #2 Player-Recorder (Norelco Carry- 
Corder 150) records and plays. Shipped postpaid 
and insured with 2 current Upper Room cassettes, 
extra blank cassette, microphone, batteries (a 
savings of over $12) only $55.50. A/C adapter, 
$8.00 extra. 


ORDER FORM TO: 


THE UPPER ROOM, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
QUANTITY AMOUNT 
Sets, The Upper Room cassettes only. $3.50 per set 


__ Offer +1, Player only (Norelco Carry-Player) 
including The Upper Room cassettes $29.95 


__. A/C adapter for player $ 8.00 


___ Offer =2, Player-Recorder (Norelco Carry-Corder) 
complete with The Upper Room cassettes $55.50 


A/C adapter for recorder $ 8.00 


Charge to my account $ 


Amount enclosed $_ 


Name 


Address 


Git amines ey rt An eens arbeehS tate: a dank =e Zip 
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Next week we’ll be in our new house. 


A moving experience in any woman’s 
life, it’s a time filled with nostalgic 


reminiscing. But there’s comfort in the 
knowledge that the move can be as 
easy-going as a trip to the cottage, ex- 
citement in the anticipation of settling 
happily into the new home. 

At Allied, we know the worries that 
haunt you, and handle your precious 


The thoughtful people. 


CHOICE OF 2 OUT OF 3 CANADIANS ON THE MOVE. 


possessions as carefully as if we were 
you. Having more experience, we can 
do it more efficiently. So, if there’s a 
move in your future, look in the Yel- 
low Pages under ‘Movers’ for the 
Allied member nearest you. He’s the 
best in town, knows how to solve little 
problems as well as big ones. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


ha 


— ALLIED VAN LINES 


WHAT is durable, 
@ comfortable, beautiful... 
@ and weighs only 7 Ibs? 


e THE NEW 

e STANLINE 
STACKING CHAIR, 
with seat and back of 
colourful and tough 
polypropylene! 
To receive FREE colourful 
literature illustrating 
this exciting new Stanline 
design and Standard Tube’s 


wide range of other 
economical furniture, please 


fill out and mail this coupon today. 


STANDARD TUBE 


CANADA LIMITED WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
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“Robes and°Vestments 
for Clergy and Choir (jmp) 
2) 


(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics. 
(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 


SAINTHILL-LEVINE & CO. 
sommes IMI TED 


461-8211 


6579 PARE STREET 
ote QUEBEC 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


CHURCH CAMEOS 


m Memorial gifts dedicated at Robert 
Campbell Memorial Church, Montreal, 
Quebec, included a pulpit fall, given by 
Miss Margaret Malloch on behalf of her 
family, a Communion table runner, pre- 
sented by G. Graham on behalf of the 
memorial fund, 30 hymnbooks and 22 
pew Bibles. A film projector was given by 
friends and a portable sewing machine 
presented to the W.A. by Dr. J. Lewis. 

m The W.M.S. of Stamford Church, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., gave pew Bibles in 
memory of Mrs. A. (Roseann) Ganton, 
and money for Bibles in Indonesia were 
given in her memory to the Rev. Russell 
Self. 

m Six chancel chairs were given to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Geraldton, Ont., in 
memory of Mrs. Norman Baily, daughter 
of the minister, the Rev. W.B. Mac- 
odrum. 

@ At the annual meeting of the Montreal 
W.M.S. presbyterial, the women’s guild of 
First Church, Verdun, Que., gave the 
proceeds of the dinner, $300, to the 
moderator, Dr. E. H. Johnson, for relief 
work in Nigeria. 

@ Two hymnbooks were given to First 
Church, Stratford, Ont., in memory of an 
elder, James B. Lawrance. 

w Flemingdon Park Church, Don Mills, 
Ont., has elected its first session. Included 
are Robert Carr, Miss Mabel Booth, 
Guthrie McCrae, Miss May Nutt and 
Garry Montgomery. The minister is the 
Rev. C. Kirk. 


wm First Church, Winnipeg, Man., is hav- 
ing its first congregational retreat in April 
at Wendigo Resort, focusing on being a 
contemporary Christian today. 


Deaths 


COUTTS, THE REV. WILLIAM — Died in 
Toronto, on January 10, the Rev. William 
Coutts, 86. Born and educated in Ontario’s 
Muskoka district, Mr. Coutts graduated from 
Victoria College in 1912, and served with the 
army artillery in World War I. He was ordained 
in 1920. His charges, all in Ontario, included 
Camilla, Markdale, Stayner and Chippawa. 

His wife, the former Rose Enid Knowles, 
predeceased him. Surviving is a daughter, Mrs. 
H. D. (Betty) Robinson of Ottawa; and two - 
sons, Robert and John, both of Toronto. 

BIRNEY, JAMES, former board chairman, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, Alta., Feb. 20. 

BLACKMORE, JEREMIAH W., elder, 67, 
St. Luke’s Church, Bathurst, N.B., Feb. 6. 

BOYD, JAMES C., session clerk, St. 
Andrew's Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., March 
3 


COLEMAN, JOHN G., 67, representative 
elder, Knox Church, Whitewood, Sask., Feb. 4. 

GREIG, JAMES HENRY, 72, Knox Cres- 
cent and Kensington Church, Montreal, Jan. 31. 

HARDY, MRS. PEARL LILLAS, founding 
president of the Freeland Church, P.E.L., 
W.M.S., presbyterial past president, church 
school teacher, Feb. 11. 

HASTINGS, THOMAS G., former session 
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clerk and representative elder, Knox Church, 
Turin, Ont., Feb. 16. 

HILMER, MRS. ROBERT B., 46, daughter 
of the late Rev. George Rowland, Explorer 
leader and W.A. secretary, Albion Gardens 
Church, Thistletown, Ont., Feb. 16. 

JAMIESON, MRS. ELLA I., widow of the 
late Rev. A. Crawford Jamieson, Feb. 3., in 
Toronto. 

MAXNER, GORDON NATHANIEL, 71, 
elder and board member, St. John’s Church, 
Windsor, N.S., Feb. 16. 

MacFARLANE, H. L., elder and member of 
temporal committee, Knox Church, Ottawa, 
Feb. 5. 

MacLEAN, MRS. MARGARET, St. Giles 
Church, North Sydney, N.S., mother of the 
Rev. R. D. MacLean of Halifax, Feb. 2. 

McCHESNEY, MRS. R., 93, W.M.S. and 
church auxiliary worker, St. Giles Church, 
Calgary, Feb. 24. 

McKNIGHT, MRS. CATHERINE K., 78, 
Knox Church, New Westminster, B.C., active 
in W.M.S., Jan. 12. 

WILSON, JOHN, 76, representative elder, 
Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., Feb. 21. 


Anniversary 


45th — First Church, Verdun, Que., April 5, 
(Rev. D. Anderson). 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Jack, Rev. James C. Maclan, Montague charge, 
PeEaSrebs 10: 
Vais, Rev. George C., Huntsville, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., Feb. 13. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. B. R. Short, 
Sunny Corner. 

Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and 
Hunter River, P.E.J., Rev. R. D. Sandford, 
Box 248, Kensington. 

Clyde River charge, P.E.I., Rev., D. A. Camp- 


bell, 40 Greenfield Ave., Charlottetown, 
PEER 

Pictou, First, N.S., Rev. L. M. MacNaughton, 
Scotsburn. 


Tabusintac charge, N.B., Rev. Malcom Cald- 
well, 513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. D. L. 
Mawhinney, Box 1192, Pictou. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 
Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Church, Montreal 
Que., Rev. Arthur Iarrera, 8270, 23rd 
Avenue, Montreal 456. 
Scotstown, Milan, Megantic, Que., Rev. D. L. 
Campbell, 1162 Portland Ave., Sherbrooke. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Alliston and Mansfield, Ont., Rev., James A. 
McKay, Box 266, Creemore. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. D. Nicholson, 
Box 68, Campbellville. 

Meaford and Thornbury, Ont., 
Jess, 212 Pine St., Collingwood. 

Milton, Knox, Ont., Rev. F. N. Young, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown. 

Norval and Union, Ont., 
dock, Box 34, Hillsburgh. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s and Chalmers, 
Ont., Rev. A. M. McCombie, 26 Avonhurst 
Rd., Islington 678. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. D. B. Hostet- 
ter, 10 Summitcrest Dr., Weston. 


Rev. M. S. 


Rev. Wayne Mad- 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 
Fingal, Knox, and Pt. Stanley, St. John, Ont., 
Rev. John Elder, Box 133, Belmont. 
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8 - VOLUME BIBLICAL LIBRARY 
DOUBLES CASH DIVIDENDS IN 
BIBLE MINISTRY 


Double your sales potential and your profits. 
Independent dealers are making hundreds of dollars 
a week through spare-time sales. A fruitful Bible 
Ministry is combined with a welcome opportunity 
to bolster income. 

John A. Dickson Publishing Co. has added the 
new highly endorsed 3-volume set, THE CHRISTIAN 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, and a 4-volume Bible 
Study Workbook — both edited by Dr. Don 
Cleveland Norman, one of the world’s foremost 
Bible scholars — to its world famous NEW 
ANALYTICAL BIBLE. A single call — a double sale. 
The combined presentation can actually double 
or triple your cash return from the time you invest. 

Dedicated Bible scholars and lay leaders devoted 
five years to creating THE CHRISTIAN BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Men and women, young and old, 
full-time or partime, find that the set sells on 
sight. Write for your free copy of ‘‘A Bible Ministry 
That Pays Cash Dividends.”’ 

JOHN A. DICKSON PUBLISHING CO. 
1727 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 60616 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


Prepare 


our church 
for the 
FUTURE 


If you want to drink, 


that’s your business. 


If you 


don’t drink, 


that’s our business. 


Our business is insuring people 
who don’t drink. That explains 
our name: Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. 

Drivers who never drink alco- 
holic beverages have fewer — and 
less serious — accidents than those 
who do. So an insurance company 
which offers coverage only to non- 
drinking drivers doesn’t have to 
pay large claims for drivers who 
drink. That’s why Abstainers’ In- 
surance Company was formed. 


Abstainers’ passes along these 
savings to you in the form of lower 
auto insurance premiums. You get 
every auto insurance service you 
require — full, flexible coverage, 
fast and fair adjustment anywhere 
on the continent, personalized at- 
tention from your independent 
agent — all at significant savings. 
Because you don’t pay for the acci- 
dents of drinking drivers. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ auto insurance policy- 
holders. If you live in Alberta, 
Manitoba or Ontario and it makes 
sense to you, mail the coupon be- 
low. We'll tell you how you can 
enjoy substantial savings also. 
P.S. Abstainers’ now also provides 
fire and other personal property 
coverage for non-drinkers. At low 
ane 


| 'ABSTAINERS’ fA 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 


Send me information about your 
() Auto Insurance 
() Fire and other Personal Property 
Coverage 


ee ee ene ee 
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Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. A. 


Designers and Manufacturers of McLeod, 28 Kingsway Dr., Hamilton 20. 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 

BRASS & BRONZE 

MEMORIAL PLAQUES 

Catalogues on request 

(State which required) 


“Mills” 


99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 24th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


HARCOURTS LTD. 


26-28 Duncan St.. TORONTO 2B 
Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hats 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


UN FAI LING Results 


GASTRODEX 


OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


LARGEST SELLERS TODAY 


At stores across Canada 
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“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Gown that likes to be compared." 
B 


FOR 

CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON 


THOS. G. BROWNE 


Church Interiors 
Designers — Interiors 
Box 164, Markham, Ontario 
221-2202 294-1448 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English Stained Glass 
SEND FOR 


FREE iiLusTRATED 
BOOKL 


Estimates on renese Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


FOR HANDS THAT SEW 


PENELOPE TAPESTRIES 
EMBROIDERY KITS FROM SWEDEN 
PENELOPE PICTURE AND CUSHION KITS 
BUCILLA CREWEL AND SAMPLER KITS 
and some very fascinating accessories 


are all available from us by mail. Send 35c for 
our new illustrated catalogue, it’s like a needle- 
work shop in your home! 


Venture Sales, Box 155E, Markham, Ontario 


CHURCH SIGNS 


ILLUMINATED 
CHANGEABLE LETTER, 
DIRECTORIES 
AND CHURCH BOARDS 


MONARCH SIGN & DISPLAY CO. 
BOX 244, AGINCOURT, ONTARIO 
PHONE 282-7551 


Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


Hamilton, Erskine, Ont., Rev. Stanley W. 
Vance, 5 Mapleside Ave., Hamilton. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hen- 
derson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Stratford, Knox, Ont., Rev. James Ferguson, 
46 Church St., Stratford. 


Syriod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Kenora, First, Ont., Rev. M. S. McLean, 43 
Tulane Bay, Winnipeg 19. 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S. W. Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., 
88, Mynarski Park. 


Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Moosomin, St. Andrew’s; Whitewood, Knox, 
Sask., Rev. R. E. Glen, P.O. Box 807, 
Yorkton. 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Creston St. Stephen’s, B.C., Rev. J. H. Wise- 
man, 404 Silica St., Nelson. 
Vancouver, Central, B.C., Dr. R. L. Taylor, 
4395 Rockridge Rd., West Vancouver. 


VACANCIES OVERSEAS 


NIGERIA — 2 ministers for key urban congre- 
gations — term 2 years. 

GUYANA — 1 minister for presbytery field 
work and development — 3 year term. 

FORMOSA ~— 1 educator for Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration — term 3 years; 1 doctor 
— pediatrician for Changhua Christian Hos- 
pital — term 3-5 years; 1 physical therapist for 
Changhua Christian Hospital — term 3-5 
years; 1 educator to teach Practical Theology 
— term 5 years; 1 educator to teach Syste- 
matic Theology — term 5 years; 1 accountant 
for G.A. of Presbyterian Church in Taiwan — 
term 3-5 years. 


Readings 


April 1— Psalm 135: 1-13 
April 2 — Psalm 135: 14—21 
April 3 — Psalm 136: 1—15 
April 4— Psalm 136: 16—26 
April 5 -- Psalm 137: 1-6 
April 6 — Matthew 5: 1—12 
April 7 — Mark 1: 6—15 

April 8 — 2 Sam. 12: 1—7a,13 
April 9 — Psalm 51: 1—10 


April 10 — Luke 18: 9—17 
April 11 — Luke 15: 11—24 
April 12 — John 14: 1—10 
April 13 — Hab. 1: 12—17 
April 14 — Hab. 2: 1—4 
April 15 — Hab. 2: 5—14 
April 16 — Hab. 2: 20—3:6 
April 17 — Zeph. 3: 14—20 
April 18 — Haggai 1: 1—11 
April 19 — Haggai 2: 3—9 
April 20 — Acts 23: 1—10 
April 21 — Acts 23: 11—24 
April 22 — Acts 23: 25—35 
April 23 — Acts 24: 1-9 
April 24 — Acts 24: 10—23 
April 25 — Acts 24: 24—27 
April 26 — Acts 25: 1—12 
April 27 — Acts 25: 13—27 
April 28 — Acts 26: 1—11 
April 29 — Acts 26: 12—23 
April 30 — Acts 26: 24—32 
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The Magic 
Suitcase 


@ Just over the horizon, near the place where the sun comes 
up every morning; is a country known as Thailand. In a small 
village in this beautiful land lives a little girl named Malu. 

Now, for as long as Malu could remember — seven whole 
years — she had wanted a playmate. Her father had made her a 
doll woven from palm leaves. She sat for hours cuddling it in 
her arms. But it didn’t take the place of the real live doll that 
could grow up and be her very own playmate. 

Twice her mother had told her that soon there would be a 
baby in the house and she could care for it. Twice the 
moh-tam-yae, a kind of nurse, had been to her home. Malu had 
heard the cry of a baby both times. But after several days the 
baby didn’t cry any more. Then Malu knew it would not grow 
up to be her playmate. 

Perhaps Malu might have had to be content with the palm 
leaf make-believe baby all her life if it hadn’t been for the 
Magic Suitcase. 

Now it was in the spring of the year when Malu first saw 
the Magic Suitcase. It was bright and shiny and strapped to the 
handlebars of a bicycle. Riding the bicycle was a woman 
dressed all in white. Malu did not recognize the woman in 
white. She had eyes only for the suitcase. It sparkled like silver 
in the sunshine, and on its side were strange letters. They 
spelled U-N-I-C-E-F. 

To Malu’s great surprise, the woman in white steered the 
bicycle straight to the place where Malu sat in the shade of a 
tree. She lay the bicycle on the ground, leaned down and 
looked deep into Malu’s eyes. “Malu, my child, do you not 
know me?” 

Malu searched the face of the woman. “You are the 
moh-tam-yae who has twice been to my house. You look 
different — your hair is fresh and you smell so sweet and clean 
— but you are the same moh-tam-yae.” 

After Malu had said this, she began to cry. A few moments 
ago her heart had been filled with joy for she thought of the 
wonders in the Magic Suitcase. This was the same moh-tam-yae 
who had come to her home before and the baby had not 
grown up. 

The woman said, “Forget the past, Malu. Since last I visited 
your house, I have learned many things. In the city of 
Chiengmai, in the house of UNICEF, I have learned how to 
help mothers bring healthy babies into the world — babies that 
live and grow stronger with the passing of the days. These are 
the wonders inside this suitcase marked UNICEF.” 
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“When will you use the Suitcase for a healthy baby in my 
house?” Malu asked. 

“You will soon see,” said the: woman. 

Then the woman picked up the Suitcase marked with the 
letters UNICEF and entered the thatched roof house. Malu 
peeked through the door. She saw the woman take from the 
Suitcase many things. First to come out was a very white 
sheet. This the woman spread over her mother’s pallet on the 
dirt floor. Then she shooed Malu from the house. 

As the woman worked, she talked, saying, “Little mother, 
you will not lose a baby again because of my ignorance. I have 
been trained at the UNICEF house in Chiengmai.” 

The mother asked, “What is UNICEF, moh-tam-yae?” 

The woman answered, “It is the United Nations Children’s 
Fund which helps mothers and children in many lands. It is 
assisting our Thai Government to bring better health to our 
people. 

The mother smiled up at the woman and said, “Moh-tam- 
yae, if you can help this next baby to live, you will bring great 
happiness to this house.” 

“Fear not, little mother,’ answered the woman, “All will 
be well.” 

But Malu did not hear these words. Outside the thatched 
cottage, near the sheltering palm tree, Malu slept. When at last 
the baby arrived, the woman took from the Suitcase a small 
spring scale to weigh the little one. It was at this moment the 
baby cried. Its cries awakened Malu and she ran into the 
house. There it was. Not a make-believe baby woven from 
palm leaves. A real live baby, kicking and cooing and crying. 

The nurse said, ‘Here is your playmate, Malu — a little 
brother for you.” 

So great was Malu’s joy that her eyes shone as bright as the 
sides of the Magic Suitcase. “Thank you,” she whispered. 

‘Do not thank me,” answered the woman. “‘It is people of 
many countries who contribute to UNICEF that have given 
you a playmate who this time will live. It is they who have 
made possible the Magic Suitcase and all that is within it.” % 


CHILDREN’S STORY 
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_ Dr. lan Rennie, minister of 


_ Fairview Presbyterian TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA 
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For further information write to: 


Dr. lan Rennie, M.A., Ph.D., NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PRESBYTERIAN MEN, 
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Saint Columba Church, 
The new city of St. John, N.B. 


IN THIS ISSUE: 


The Fate of Today’s Family 
Communion, Yesterday and Today 
C.E. - For Christ and The Church 


Ark or evangel? 


THE GIANT TASKof removing tons of glacial 
ice from atop Mt. Ararat in Turkey will begin 
in May. What for? A group of Seventh-day 
- Adventists, in an expedition called SEARCH, 
are willing to spend $1 million in an attempt 
to recover a wooden object which they believe to be Noah’s 
4,000 year-old ark Dr. W. H. Albright the noted scholar smells a 
rat in this venture, saying that they are looking on the wrong 
mountain, and for wrong goals. 
What does this have to do with us? It asks us, if not climbing a 
mountain to dig up some ark, what is our priority of search? 
Nine years ago, the Rev. James Kennedy was sent fresh from 
seminary to a tiny home mission project called Coral Ridge 
Presbyterian Church of Fort Lauderdale. After nine months of 
preaching, the congregation went from 45 to 17 members. 
Today, it is the fastest-growing Presbyterian church in the 


The tree of history 


SCHOOLS ARE GOING through a period of 

rapid change. Now, carpets cover floors. T.V. 

programs provide teaching material. Ministers 

aren’t asked back to instruct in religion. In 

schools with optional courses some tradition- 
al subjects are being dropped. Will history be next? 

With today’s trend toward making history courses optional is 
there a danger to the church? Namely, that the writers of 
Christian education materials might denude the curriculum of 
historical content altogether. 

Perhaps this was in the thinking behind a motion made at last 
year’s general assembly, when the committee on history was 
asked to submit to the 1970 assembly a statement on The 
Problem of History. 


Ottawa hot seat 


WHAT ARE. your feelings when summoned 
suddenly to explain your course of action? 
Nervousness? Fear? Insufficiency? Perhaps 
re di':\e the business manager and interim-editor of 
eae ey ae ii the Record felt these things when they were 
asked to submit a brief and to appear in Ottawa to explain The 
Record’s reason for existence. 

For many months, a select committee of the senate has been 
examining the various forms of media: radio, newspapers, T.V. 
and magazines. Why? The inquiry was started by Senator Keith 
Davey because nobody knew what the nation’s communicators 
were doing to Canadians—good or bad. 

After an hour’s friendly but probing interrogation by the 
senators (one woman included) we felt the effects of their 
brain-picking. Quick answers were expected on such questions 
as: What do you hope to accomplish through The Record? Does 
the editor have complete freedom of speech? Why don’t causes 


zy 


: Bing 


Editorials 


U.S.A., with over 2,000 members. Their 1970 budget is 
$750,000. What made the difference? 

Evangelism explosion. “It began,” he said, “by taking out one 
individual until he had confidence to witness to others. So it has 
grown. We now have some 300 trained laymen in our program of 
evangelism to confront people in their homes with the gospel.” 

Ottawa’s new National Arts Centre will be the scene of a 
Canadian Congress on Evangelism, August 24-28. Planners of the 
congress are asking all Christians to join in seeking for Canada 
fulfilment of God’s promises. 

This call to prayer for spiritual renewal, and for speaking of 
Jesus Christ to people, which is the backbone of success in the 
Florida scene, is also a high priority in our own denomination. 
The board of evangelism and social action is always reminding us 
of the evangel, and has kept providing us with up-to-date 
methods in evangelism. 


What would happen if we did take history out of the Bible, 
particularly the Old Testament? It would be like taking the 
trunk and branches of a tree away from its leaves. A scattering of 
unrelated pieces would lie at our feet. 

Note how careful the New Testament writers are in pinning 
Christ to the historical calendar. The terms B.C. and A.D. spring 
from the Bible’s stress on historicity. Neither Israel’s faith nor 
Christianity is derived from a collection of timeless truths, 
abstracted from their historical setting like leaves separated from 
a tree. Rather, history provides the roots, trunk and branches 
from which biblical events take shape and have meaning. 

As God works out his purpose from age to age in the human 
time stream, what insights are we learning from the past to apply 
to our relationship with him in the present and in the future? 


like pollution, poverty and the Indians rate as much attention as 
Biafra? Are any advertisers restricted from using The Record? 

This back-and-forth conversation brought out suggestions 
that The Record could make a much more effective contribution 
to Canadian life if the editor were freed from his desk in order to 
seek out and report upon items of vital importance to Canadian 
readers. Also, perhaps the time is coming when, due to rising 
costs in printing, paper and postal rates, the staffs of several 
church magazines will pool their resources in publishing 
common articles. 

Sitting on the hot seat revealed our inability to answer as 
readily and intelligently as we might have done with a pen in our 
hands. But, at least it made us express why we felt The Record 
was fulfilling a necessary role. The church can be thankful that 
the editor, Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, has kept our journal from 
becoming a house organ of promotional material only, to a 
vehicle of communication between the creator and our world. * 
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: MOTHER'S 
igh WISH 
m Some famous people are credited 
with transmitting their thoughts of the 
moment to posterity, by writing them 
on a handy scrap of paper. Example: 
The Gettysburg Address. 

The following random prayer was 
written on the back of a hospital menu 
sheet by a 36-year old female Indian 
patient, a former student of the Cecilia 
Jeffrey Indian Residential School in 
Kenora. 

“T may well meet Jesus the Son of 
God in someone who is wholly dedi- 
cated and used by God. Someone 
willing to listen, someone ready and 
able to advise. I thank God for such men 
and women. How my loads could be 
lifted. My agonies relieved. If I could 
muster the courage to confide in Jesus, 
to tell him all. Ask forgiveness. Ask him 
to help me when I feel I cannot find 
faith sufficient to make direct contact 
with him myself. 

One of the reasons why I hesitate to 
confide in someone is that I’m afraid of 
being judged, or misjudged. So often I 
have already passed judgement of my- 
self. I know when I have been foolish. I 
know my mistakes. I know where I 
went wrong. I therefore cannot bear to 
see a finger lifted or an eyebrow raised 
in reproach. There is a limit to what I 
can take. What I long for is exactly what 
I find displayed by Jesus in his dealing 
with contemporaries. The sin he at- 
tacked, never passing judgment on 
anyone. I know he would never reject 
me, I know he would accept me as | am: 
sick, despised, lonely. A full acceptance 
with warmth, understanding, forgive- 
ness and love. That would make a new 
beginning possible for me. 

So another day passes, twilight is 
near. I hope tomorrow will be a little 
brighter as it was today than yesterday. 
And bless my children, keep them safe. 
Don’t let them forget Iam their mother. 
Let them know how much] love them. I 
hope we can be together real soon. And 
please grant me my greatest wish, to be 
a good mother to my six precious 
children.” 

With the approach of Christian 
Family Sunday, May 10, a day partly 
centred on motherhood, this mother’s 
prayer is all the more appropriate. The 

Rev. George Telcs, our territorial mis- 
_sionary in. Kenora, explained also that 
she had asked to be baptized. * 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


SOME 
CONCRETE 
PROPOSALS 

by M.S. Kernighan, 
Milton, Ont. 


m On reading the articles on the Ross 
Report in The Record, I see many criti- 
cisms of the Presbyterian Church, but few 
concrete proposals to correct these faults. 
So I am suggesting some changes which, if 
adopted, should result in more time being 
available for the real work of the church 
and less needed for merely keeping the 
machinery in existence. 

1. We should write that new doctrinal 
statement in clear, unambiguous language 
and in a form suitable for teaching our 
children, even if we can only afford to use a 
duplicator to print it. Our present policy of 
floundering from one outside source of 
Sunday school lessons to another is most 
unbefitting for a major denomination and 
gives the impression we have no beliefs of 
our own. 

2. We should decide why the organized 
church exists. I offer the following — The 
organized church exists to tell others about 
God and his claims on mankind; for the 
joint worship of God; to increase the 
Christian faith and knowledge of each 
member, and to work for the transforma- 
tion of society to a Christian pattern. 

3. In addition to term eldership, men- 
tioned in the Report, there should be term 
membership in the church. At the end of 
perhaps four years, each person would be 
required to publicly reaffirm his allegiance 
to Christ in order to remain a member of 
the congregation. This plan might reduce 
membership rolls to 25% of their present 
size, but those who remain could do real 
Christian work without having to be held 
back by those who are unwilling to do 
anything beyond maintaining a comfort- 
able club, meeting once a week. A side 
result of this proposal would be that the 
effort we elders now put into distributing 
Communion cards, and recording attend- 
ance, (plus arguing about that perennial 
hot potato, the purging of the roll) could 
be eliminated. 

4. The PM and Presbyterian Women 
should be combined and there should be 
included in their program real study and 
practice in the technique of door-to-door 
canvassing for commitment. Door-to-door 
canvassing is not easy, but others do it, 
such as Jelhovah’s Witnesses, salesmen and 
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workers for political parties. How else are 
Christians to “go into all the world and 
preach the gospel?” The world is not 
coming into our churches on Sunday to 
hear the sermons. 

5. Too much time is now spent discuss- 
ing finances, even in session meetings. To 
stream-line financial matters the following 
should be done: 

(a) Make a study of how much each 
person should give to the church if he is 
to carry his fair share of the costs, and then 
announce the results of this study. The 
10% tithe may not be the correct figure for 
1970, especially for someone on the old 
age pension. As a basis for discussion I 
propose 30% of the amount paid in income 
tax. 


(b) Abolish the duplex and triplex envel- 
opes and regard the budget allocation as an 
assessment on the congregation, not an 


option. The existence of two or three 
compartments in the envelope creates the 
impression that the use of any one is 
optional, whereas the work of the mission- 
ary or professor may be more important 
than the work of the local minister. 

(c) Ministers’ salaries should be paid from 
head office, and equalized across the 
country, with adjustments for local con- 
ditions. The ministers’ income should not 
be tied to the size, wealth or generosity of 
the local congregation. 

6. There should be only one governing 
body in the congregation; call it either 
session, managers or executive. This will 
eliminate the friction and lack of com- 
munication often existing between the two 
bodies. Besides, many financial appeals 
have to be authorized by session which is 
not fair to the board of managers. 

7. Ministers should be granted one 
sabbatical year in seven for further study, 
all expenses to be paid by the head office. 
During his absence the lay members of the 
congregation (importing from nearby 
congregations if desirable) should do all his 
work, with the exception of marriages and 
possibly Communion services. (Where in 
the New Testament are we told a minister 
must lead in Communion services?). 

There will be a lot more sympathy for 
the minister and much more co-operation 
when he returns if, for a year, the members 
have to visit the sick and dying, deal with 


“I’m sorry sir, but you got between the bride and groom and | pronounced you 
husband and wife.” 
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family problems, conduct funeral services, 
edit the calendar, while working on the 
weekly sermon, being sure it is interesting, 
stimulating, helpful, relevant, uplifting, 
modern, and positively not over twenty 
minutes in length. ® 


| VOCAL 
MINORITY 


By Harry J. 

_ Vander Molen, 

i (==, New Westminster, B.C. 
CALE TT OS 


gm The P. S. Ross Report raised an issue 
which has been of concern to many of us 
for some time. This is the revelation that 
there is an alarmingly small percentage of 
young people involved in our Presbyterian 
churches. The clamor for new methods and 
approaches is a positive step but we should 
perhaps attempt to understand how many 
of today’s young people feel about the 
church. As a student at the notorious 
Simon Fraser University, I would like to 
suggest what the student world is saying 
insofar as I have been part of it. 

In the last few years the ideology of 
the New Left has received the favor of a 
growing number of students. This is the 
group of young people which is fed up with 
going through the traditional channels in 
order to bring about the changes which are 
sorely needed in our society. Their avowed 
purpose is to overthrow the establishment 
in the forthcoming revolution. The church 
is seen as being firmly entrenched in the 
establishment and thus, it too must be 
overthrown. It has been estimated that 8% 
of the student population can be called 
“radical” while at least 42% are sympathe- 
tic to their cause. Student dissent is not 
merely a symptom of rebellion. They are 
earnest in their designs as evidenced by the 
students who gave their lives through 
self-immolation in France last winter. 

The recent trial of the Chicago Seven 
was regarded as a test case between the 
radical element and society. The result has 
merely widened the generation gap. We 
cannot condone the conduct of the defen- 
dants and their lawyers but neither can we 
lend our approval to the conduct of Judge 
Hoffman. The jury’s verdict is dubious and 
it is highly likely that the law under which 
they were convicted will prove to be 
unconstitutional. After the trial the mass 
media gave reports of riots breaking out in 
Santa Barbara, California, where the Bank 
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of America, among other buildings, was 
burned to the ground. The media chose not 
to report that other riots were going on all 
over the United States. It is my candid 
opinion that an undeclared state of civil 
war exists in the United States today. The 
riots will continue! 

As members of the church of Christ we 
ought to ask what our reaction should be. 
The young people are skeptical and even 
hostile to our attempts to share the good 
news of the gospel with them. There have 
been scattered incidences of activists going 
into churches and taking over the service. 
It is within the realm of possibility that the 
church could become the object of con- 
certed protest and that some of our 
buildings be burned to the ground. For too 
long we have been content with main- 
taining the status quo. We have said, “I’m 
all right, Jack” in our attitudes to society. 
The gospel of Christ is proclaimed to all 
men in order that they might change their 
ways and turn to the living God. In a world 
where men are far from God we cannot be 
content with the status quo; we must speak 
out when injustice is done. We must be the 
vocal minority! 

I am not suggesting that we join 
political activist groups and help to tear 
down the establishment. We must, how- 
ever, speak out forcefully even if it means 
that some influential person may withdraw 
his financial support of our church. As 
God’s ambassadors here on earth we ought 
to speak out against the pollution of our 
world which has robbed it of its intrinsic 
goodness. We must speak out against the 
system which gives huge salaries to some 
and unemployment to many others. The 
New Testament church was concerned for 
its poor. Are we? Our complacence sug- 
gests that we have nothing to say — 
nothing to offer to a world of broken 
hearts. I do not believe that we should turn 
to violence. As Christians we ought to be 
men of peace and justice. We must, 
however, tell the world that we care; that 
redemption is nigh. There is a revolution 
coming .. . only our Lord will bring it! * 


Letters 


BA-HA-HA-MAS 

When I visited Cuba for the Canadian Bible 
Society in 1967 my passport was taken 
from me on arrival. The next day I was 
questioned by an army officer before it 
was returned. He kept quizzing me about 
the countries I’d been to, until it dawned 
on me that he was trying to discover 
whether I ever visited the U.S.A. 


I was able to assure him that I had been 
there many times, that no passport was 
needed. I don’t know what he wrote on his 
secret file, but I gathered that I was 
labelled a Yankee Imperialist. Shades of 
my United Empire Loyalist ancestors! 

Perhaps I should send my Cuban inquis- 
itor some of the letters from the March 
Record, which suggest that I have com- 
munist leanings, towards the China brand 
at that! Or, direct the letter writers to the 
February editorial which said: “The way 
to understanding is not to dismiss as 
communist all things pertaining to China.” 

What a naughty general assembly was 
that which adopted as our study theme, 
“Toward Understanding China and the 
Chinese People”! 

Nassau, Bahamas 
(Rev.) DeCourcy H. Rayner 


BIBLE TODAY 

In your March issue of the Record I was 
quite surprised to find a full page advertise- 
ment recommending that we read the 
publication Bible Today. | was even more 
surprised, however, to see a very favour- 
able review of the publication in the book 
review section of that same issue. . 
Upon reading it, I found it to be anything 
but “splendid” and I most certainly do not 
feel that its authors are “competent men.” 

Throughout the advertisement, we have 
reference to the Bible being the word of 
God. However, when I picked up the first 
issue dealing with the stories of creation, 
the fall, flood, and tower of Babel, I was 
immediately impressed by the lack of 
references to the Bible as the word of God. 
Every effort seems to be directed toward 
proving that the Bible is of human origin 
and that the Sumerian, Babylonian, 
Egyptian, etc. stories of the creation, etc. 
are on equal par with the biblical stories. 
Also, great pains seem to be taken to prove 
that Genesis 2 (the detailed story of the 
creation of man) and Genesis 1 (the general 
account of God’s creation) contradict each 
other. I fail, however, to personally see the 
contradiction. 

There are many other things that I find 
quite disturbing, to say the least, in the 
first and only installment of the Bible 
Today which I plan to buy. I was quite 
amazed, for instance, to discover that the 


Do you know that the 

N.D.F. Campaign has 

(1) Helped to increase 
Ministers’ stipends 


(2) Allocated $150,000 
to the Indian Fellow- 


et ship Centre —in 


Kenora, Ontario. 
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Bible now contains 73 Books and that only 
“most” of the New Testament books were 
written between 50 and 100 AD. I would 
be curious to know which ones were 
written after 100 AD or before 50 AD, as I 
have always been led to believe that the 
New Testament was written within that 
time span. I was also amazed to find out 
that Genesis, chapter one, was written 
around 440 B.C. and not by Moses. . . 

As a minister of the church who just a 
year and a half ago vowed during my 
ordination that I believe the  scrip- 
tures . . . I find it completely impossible to 
endorse or to even understand how The 
Record can endorse a publication which 
seems to take (at least in its first install- 
ment) the very opposite view. 

Innisfail, Alta. (Rev. )John Calvin Rhoad. 


BLUENOSE BOUQUET 

I have always felt that The Record should 
have given more publicity to the National 
Development Fund, and much less space to 
controversial letters. However, I must say 
the March issue with its ‘“‘spot’’ news on 
N.D.F. was exceptional. Our presbytery as 
of March 11 has over $20,000 cash turned 
in. Only three of our congregations have 
not accepted allocations, but every congre- 
gation has made a contribution. Two have 
paid their entire five percent of 
allocations—Noel Road and Windsor. 

I am afraid our church does not fully 
appreciate the terrific job Dr. J. A. Munro 
and his staff are doing. Let’s all get going 
on the N.D.F. campaign, so that it may be 
brought to a successful consummation 
before the five-year date line. 

Halifax, N.S. D. A. MacLeod 


THE CONFESSION A SIEVE? 


Now that the issue of honesty and ordina- 
tion vows has been raised in the March 
issue by Mr. Short, whom I know quite 
well, I think it should be pursued in 
another direction. One of these vows 
requires a promise “‘to be subject to... the 
superior (church) courts, to follow no 
divisive course, but maintain according to 
your power the unity and peace of the 
church? ” 

It appears that there are a few of our 
clerical brethren who have utterly no 
confidence in our church. They tend to 
hold themselves aloof, not only refusing to 
cooperate with but working against the 
greater part of everything our church is 
presently planning or attempting, and 
sowing seeds of dissension and deadly 
suspicion. Frequently it turns out that 
they are quite ignorant of our church, 
having come recently from a foreign theo- 


logical college and/or non-Canadian Pres- 
byterian background. In view of the 
Ordination question quoted above, 
honesty would seem to require some 
adjustment in such an attitude and min- 
istry, if not resignation from the church. 

Many of our ministers have no partic- 
ular problem with the vow pertaining to 
the Westminister Confession of Faith, but 
we do not interpret it in such a way as 
would make it superior or equal in author- 
ity to the scriptures. As it states ‘the whole 
counsel of God . . . is either expressly set 
down in scripture or may be deduced from 
scripture” and that traditions of men may 
not be added. How ironic that now, more 
than three centuries later, this document 
should have become in the practice of 
some an authority which it expressly 
forbids. It appears that for some, the 
confession rather than the Bible is the sieve 
through which everything must be strain- 
eae 

Our primary obligation as a reformed 
church is to the New Testament gospel of 
Jesus Christ, through which not only men 
and women and society are reformed, but 
the life and the doctrine of the church as 
well. Historic confessions along with 
human traditions are of secondary impor- 
tance. 

The attitude of the reformers to scrip- 
ture, like that of the confession, makes any 
closed theological system impossible. We 
must resist the temptation to escape the 
ferment of contemporary existence into 
the seclusion of sterile confessionalism. 

Surely our obligation before God under 
our ordination vows is more than the mere 
transmission of a rigid orthodoxy. 

West Hill,Ont. (Rev.) Wallace E. Whyte 


Every Presbyterian will 
want to share in The 
National Development 


Fund Campaign — ask 
your Kirk Session about 
it. 


WOMEN: ON CHRISTIANITY 

As a mother of two children, I feel there is 
much need for concern in our church 
today. I do not think that we need to 
modernize the church, but we need to get 
back to being a church — that is, by doing 
more for others and much less for our- 
selves. 

The church is world-wide but many of 
its members fail to see, through their own 
stained glass windows, God’s work in our 
community around us. If we were a better, 
more active group of Christians in our 
Continued on page 24 
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THE FATE 
OF 
TODAY’S FAMILY 


BY T. M. BAILEY 


tm More than at any other time in history the family is under 
attack. The challenges of our modern world threaten its 
existence. This one unit that remained firm up to the Victorian 
age is now showing cracks. Can it survive? 

Cracks show themselves most alarmingly at three points: 

1. With TODAY'S PARENTS Many families are in trouble, 
including church people. The big threat is divorce. Once upon a 
time confined to the early years of marriage, it now affects the 
25-anniversary class. 

Why are family break-ups so prevalent? No longer does the 
word divorce hold the same stigma. Age-old prejudices against 
common-law partnerships are disappearing. Trial marriages are 
- encouraged. Unmarried mates openly rear their children in 
society. Recently, Andre Previn and Mia Farrow flouted the 
birth of their illegitimate twins, with hardly an editorial to 
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object. The availability of modern contraceptives, which abet 
adultery and encourage free love among the young, have speeded 
up the collapse of the institution called family life. 

At the same time, there is reason for optimism. Many 
divorced people remarry, expressing belief in the connubial 
state. A greater proportion of the total population now live in 
family groups than a century ago. More married couples live 
together into their retirement years than ever before. 

2. With TODAY'S CHILDREN At what other time has 
there been a greater generation gap than today? The reasonsare . 
obvious. Thanks to education, children are passing their parents’ 
knowledge at an incredible rate. Money is more available. Some 
children reach drug addiction before puberty. Age-old standards 
have been lowered and weakened. Parents often project 
unhappy images of ethics and morals; unworthy goals in life are 
passed on to their children. Permissiveness is popular. The result: 
the hippie movement; student unrest; distrust of adults; 
encouragement of young people to do their own “thing.” Great 
is the wonder that there is not more delinquency. To improve 
the situation, the church is silently at work. Besides, we hear 
chiefly the bad cases; young people who don’t react violently are 
seldom in the spotlight. This means that for every teen-age 
“failure” there are probably ten “success” stories. When a 
complaint is made that children today will not make “the kind 
of parents we had when we were kids” it is forgotten that young 
people are making their own world, and perhaps are doing a 
better job than given credit for. If you hear someone complain 
“What’s gotten into young people? Kids were never like that 
before” quote them this: “All their mistakes are in the direction 
of doing things excessively and vehemently—they love too much 
and hate too much—and the same with everything else.” 
(Aristotle, 350 B.C.) 

3. With TODAY'S RELIGION An issue upon which many 
parents and teens violently disagree, to the point of family 
breakups, is over religion. Whatever its former status, religious 
influence on the family is waning. Mixed marriages (even in the 
Roman Catholic Church) are no longer taboo. Few families hold 
daily worship anymore. Voices from the T.V. world sound 
clearer than the voice from the church. Modern literature 
pooh-poohs Bible teachings. No wonder young people turn their 
backs upon traditional ways of worship. It is acknowledged that 
out of the family’s seven historic functions, the following six 
have been lost or transferred to other institutions: the 
productive, protective, educational, recreational, status-giving 
and religious. 

This is not to say that today’s children are doomed to become 
godless parents. The religion encouraged in future families may 
be entirely different from today’s model. Who dares to predict 
that religion will exercise no hold on the next generation or that 
faith in God will disappear? The Christian home will continue— 
though fewer in number—a place where personality is formed 
and patterns of behaviour learned. 

Today’s family still claims one function, exclusively: the 
affectional—the business of lovemaking and child care. God is at 
work especially here. Therefore, the family of the future will 
need the church to help it in this most vital area. That’s where 
good parents express affection. That’s where children learn the 
meaning of human love—a copy of divine love. 

The Christian family has a great future. * 


BY DIANE M. TAIT 


Taking youth seriously 
in church education 


@ Two contrasting approaches to the education of youth in the 
church were overheard in conversations recently. 

A teacher was heard to remark: “Let’s give them a happy, 
positive, unquestioning faith so that they can adjust to life 
today. We must not encourage them to have doubts or to ask 
questions.” 

A teen-ager was making his point quite emphatically when he 
said: “I don’t want to be told what to do and what to believe. | 
only want to be helped to make my own decisions about these 
things.” 

These two persons had quite different expectations about 
church education for youth. We need to reflect seriously on 
what these differences mean for the kind of education we are 
providing for youth in the church today. 

Through the action of the 94th general assembly there is 
being offered to congregations this year an opportunity to 
examine a new approach to church education. It is called 
Christian Faith and Action/Designs for an Educational System. 
It has sought to define specific goals and objectives for church 
education in terms of what Christians should be able to do as 
they participate responsibly in the worship, outreach and 
mission of the church. Five abilities have been identified as one 
way of expressing the objectives of the church’s educational 
enterprise: 
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— to interpret the Bible intelligently, 
— to understand the beliefs of the church, 
— to work for the unity and mission of the church, 
— to grasp the implications of committing 
one’s personal life toGod, 
— to deal with ethical issues and solve 
contemporary problems. 

Let us look now at the design of this educational system, with 
particular reference to youth in grades 7-10. Appropriate styles 
of teaching and learning, as well as goals and objectives, are 
identified for each student at his particular stage of growth and 
development. 

Exploration is the term used to describe the mode of teaching 
and learning for adolescents. A young adolescent (grades 7-10) 
has reached a level where he is able to think abstractly and 
critically, and to form some conclusions on his own. The style of 
education in grades 7-10 is designed to help him in his 
exploration of meanings. 

In grades 7-8 the focus of studies is almost entirely biblical as 
the student is helped to explore what is involved in a responsible 
interpretation of the Bible. Students begin to identify clues to 
the purpose of biblical writings as they examine and analyze the 
various types of literature. Using a technique known as 
“postholing” (one small area is dug into deeply rather than a 
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large area being poked about superficially) students deal with a 
particular subject of biblical writing, gathering and examining 
information, and learning the underlying structure of the 
subject. The conclusions reached from such explorations may 
lead to generalizations. 

In the two year cycle of the grade 7-8 course students will 
begin to identify some of the different forms of biblical 
literature (poetry, historical narrative, etc.) as they examine 
portions of the Old and New Testaments including Isaiah, 
Genesis, Amos, the Gospels, I Corinthians, and Colossians. They 
will see how historical and cultural circumstances have 
influenced biblical interpretation as they examine such subjects 
as ““Luther Interprets the Bible,” “Calvin Interprets the Bible’, 
and “Science and Theology Interpret the Bible.” 

The purpose in this approach is not simply to have Christians 
who know “x” amount of biblical content, but to enable the 
student to know how to read and interpret the Bible for himself 
so that the whole of the biblical message is available to him to 
inform and to move him. 

Students in grades 9-10 will explore what it means to live as 
responsible members of the Christian church as they consider 
such subjects as the meaning of selfhood and human experience, 
how the Christian community may celebrate the gospel in our 
world, the biblical understanding of the church, and ethical 
decisions for Christians. 


Congregation—centred 

The boards of church education and the writers of our 
teaching resources recognize a great limitation in the fact that 
they cannot know each teacher and each pupil in every situation. 
This type of knowledge is available only in the local 
congregation. It is there that goals need to be determined and 
educational programs established. The board does help the 
congregation in its educational task by helping it determine its 
goals. Resource persons have been trained in every synod to 
assist congregations to receive competent help for the education 
of the teachers. 

The material resources of this educational system are 
designed to help teachers. 

— grow in their own knowledge of the Christian faith, 
— gain understanding of the people they teach, 
— set objectives in relation to the needs and 
abilities of their students, 
—be informed about the techniques and methods 
appropriate for achieving the objectives, 
— develop the necessary steps in good planning. 

A great deal of help is provided for teachers to enable them to 
determine for their own class the design of classroom sessions 
and activities. Thus two teachers, equally competent, might 
teach the same unit in different ways according to their own 
capabilities and the interests and abilities of their particular 
students. 


Unit Organization 

Instructional material is presented in “‘unit”’ form, that is in 
blocks of subject matter on a common theme or concept in 
which each part contributes to the achievement of specific 
objectives. In the Teacher’s Guide a unit is organized into four 
sections: 

1) “Teacher’s Study” — an adult level treatment of the 
subject matter to help the teacher answer the question ‘What do 
I need to know about the subject matter in this unit?’ 

2) “Content and Objectives’ — specific information about 
what is to be taught, the major concepts of the unit, and the 
specific expectations or objectives of the unit of study. It helps 
to answer the question ‘What am I to teach in this unit?’ 


3) Help in organizing teaching plans is found in the section 
“Planning for Teaching” which contains suggestions for the 
number of sessions needed and an outline of major activities 
related to the concepts dealt with in the unit. This gives an 
overview of the approach and sequence of the unit so that 
teachers may judge more accurately which activities are vital in 
planning and which are secondary. 

4) The section “Techniques and Resources’ contains 
suggestions of specific help in answering the question ‘How shall 
I teach this unit?’ 


Enquiry Approach 

The design uses the “enquiry” approach to learning. This is a 
style of education which employs whatever methods are 
appropriate to motivate and actively involve the student in 
learning. Specifically, the teacher’s task is to challenge and 
motivate the student to take the responsibility for learning upon 
himself. The learner’s role is active. The Teacher’s Guide 
provides a great deal of help in understanding and using the 
enquiry approach. 


Instructional Objectives 

Probably one element that teachers and leaders will find most 
helpful in planning to teach youth is the use of “instructional 
objectives”. The question ‘What will students learn to do and 
how shall I know if they are able to do it?’ results in statements 
of objectives made in terms of specific, and observable, student 
behaviour. Words such as “‘state” “explain” and “identify” 
which describe specific behaviour are preferred over general 
words such as “know” and “understand.” For example, ““The 
student will be able to state three factors that influence Luther’s 
interpretation of the scriptures.” Instructional objectives not 
only provide guidelines in the selection of resources, techniques 
and activities but are also the basis for evaluating both learning 
and teaching. When we know specifically what we expect to 
accomplish we can judge our success or our failure and 
determine where changes are needed. 


Rich variety of resources available 

Basic material resources for grades 7-8 and 9-10 include the 
following: 

Parish Planning for Grades 7-10: A permanent resource 
manual for all persons involved in a ministry with young 
adolescents. Contains chapters on adolescence, confirmation, 
planning, the teaching task, and resources. 

Strategy: Quarterly periodical for teachers of grades 7-10. 
Articles related to current studies — new ideas, resources, 
techniques, and case histories. Will help keep permanent 
resources up to date. 

Teacher’s Guide: Content, materials, approach, techniques 
and tools of learning. Units of enquiry with teacher’s study and 
guidelines for planning and teaching. Permanent resource — one 
for each year of the two year cycle. One for grade 7-8 teachers 
and one for grade 9-10 teachers. 

Sourcebooks: For students and teachers, published quar- 
terly. Collections of information relevant to particular enquiries. 
Semi-permanent. 

Classroom Library: A small reference library for use by 
students in the classroom. 

For those who will be involved in the use of these new 
resources it promises to be an exciting and challenging new 
venture. They are an important part of the church’s total 
ministry with youth. * 


THE AUTHOR, a graduate of Ewart College, is 
deaconess in Brandon Presbytery. 


COMMUNION 


In remembrance of him 


BY MARIE GORDON 


@ In any attempt to make the church a 
servant of those in need, and to make God 
relevant to young people, have we empha- 
sized enough the source of power that lies 
in the service of holy Communion? This 
“means of grace” is a spiritual source ready 
for tapping. 

Today the church suffers from a lack of 
vitamins. We need spiritual nourishment 
just as the human body needs nutrition. 
Who does not find partaking of Commun- 
ion the most highly charged emotional 
aspect of worship? Who does not leave the 


Does the frequency of Communion 
generally practised in the Presbyterian 
Church provide for this? During reforma- 
tion days our forefathers tried to wipe out 
anything in our worship which smacked of 
Roman Catholicism. Unfortunately, the 
swing of the pendulum brought a grave 
disservice to the church. Today, we suffer 
from an infrequent use of this sacrament. 

Some people say that Communion 
services held too often tend to make them 
commonplace. The observance of this 
sacrament will suffer in this way only if we 


Lord’s Supper feeling they have received 
an extra measure of spiritual refreshment? 


allow it. Instead, if we come to Com- 
munion after careful preparation, it cannot 


but provide closer intimacy with our 
saviour. 

Christ gave few commands. One was 
this: “Do this in remembrance of me.” 
Christ did not make any limitations. He did 
not define himself in terms of once a year, 
four times, or every Sunday — as John 
Calvin and Knox prescribed. Instead, Jesus 
provided the means of grace, to be 
effectively received whenever we faithfully 
communicate. 

If it can only be to our everlasting 
benefit when we sit at his table, will it not 
be to our greater profit by amore frequent 
observance? Nothing is lost in seeking this 
means of grace more frequently. Perhaps it 
would amaze us if we let this increased 
power surge through our church — now. 

“Do this in remembrance 
me’’ — more often? * 


of 


Is the Holy Spirit bound? 


BY T. M. BAILEY 


@ If there is one part of our church worship that takes us past the curtain, into the Holy 
of Holies, it is the Lord’s Supper. With the Communion elements in our hands, we feel 
close enough to the living Lord to reach out a trembling hand and touch him. 

How gratifying, then, that in his unique way of communicating with us, God has not 
limited us to one form in this sacrament. Instead, he divinely showers us with a number of 
refreshing methods. 

People who spend most of their lives in one congregation can grow up thinking that 
their manner of observing the Lord’s Supper is the only way. They can believe that 
communicating four times a year is necessarily Presbyterian. New forms of worship are 
unthinkable, especially the robot Communion proposed for the future — when a coin put 
into a vending machine will dispense bread, wine and a recording of the Institution. 

Two examples of contrasting worship — perhaps very different from yours — are 
offered for examination. The one has been used in the South Gate Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, at their 11 o’clock service, for 20 years — their entire life as a congregation. 

The other example is meant to speak to moderns. It says over again that there is no 
single way of “drawing nigh in faith.” 


Order of Service During the Communion 

The Invitation 

Psalm Selection 21—Bringing 
in the Elements 

The Apostles’ Creed: Selection 830 

Prayer—Unveiling the Elements 

The Exhortation 

The Words of the Institution 
of the Sacrament 

Prayer 

Salutation and Sursum Corda 

Prayer of Consecration 

Epiclesis (Sanctifying the Elements)— 
Lord’s Prayer 

Holy Institution, Example and 
Command of Christ 

The Distribution of the Bread: 
The People will take from the slice 
a small portion of bread and hold 
it in their hands until the minister 
says: “Take ye, eat ye...” All 
partake together. 

The Distribution of the Wine: 
Hold the glasses in your hands until 
the minister says: 
“Take ye, Drink ye << 7 

Prayer of Thanksgiving and 
Grateful Remembrance 

Parting Hymn—Removal of the Elements 

Benediction: from the rear of the 
congregation. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


—The Last Supper, by Otto Dix, 1891 


A Communion happening 


BY VALERIE M. DUNN 


This service can be used either with a small intimate group or a larger one, ina home, small 
room, or a coffee house setting. Ideally, the small group is best. 

In either case, everyone is seated around a table or tables in groups of not more than 
12. That figure is used to provide the necessary intimacy, and also to link the happening 
with the first supper. 

Provide a few slices of bread on a plate, a large bottle of juice or ginger ale, and a large 
glass. 

No minister officiates. The idea is that each person ministers to one another. It is 
probably best in large gatherings to ask two people ahead of time to be responsible for 
initiating distribution of the bread and drink. Two people would be better than one, to 
avoid the feeling of one person taking the place of an ordained minister. 


FOR LARGE GROUPS, readings may be done by three readers, who are seated facing 
each other as if having a conversation. Do not use reading desks or in any other way 
detract from the informality. Music may be provided by folk singer(s) or instrumenta- 
lists. All should be placed so that tables can form a semi-circle around them. All should be 
on same level. Do not have people stand to sing at any point. 


IN SMALL, INTIMATE GROUPS, readings may be done in rotation around the table, in 
turn. Music can be provided by a guitarist who is part of the group. Music for meditation 
can be had by using appropriate recordings, such as Simon and Garfunkle songs, 


— electronic music, etc. Have the record player handy and the records arranged and ready to 


put on immediately when needed. 


All songs are from The Crosscurrent Community songbook, LET THE COSMOS RING. 
May, 1970 


MUSIC FOR MEDITATION 
READER (OR READ IN UNISON) 


Something inside of me 
wants you, God. 
Something I can’t identify, 
but that twists and turns, 
disturbs, 

makes me want to laugh 
and cry 

and sing 

all at the same time. 


It wants to touch you, God, 
but it’s afraid ... 

Afraid of being unmasked. 
If the wall it’s hiding behind 
were destroyed, 

what would happen then? 


I'd be exposed 

to the stares of others, 
and most of all, 

YOU; 


Could I stand that, God? 
Could you? 


Because that inner self of mine 
that wants you, 

isn’t very pretty. 

It’s selfish and ugly 

and mean, 

it’s proud, and scared too. 
And it’s lonely. 

So lonely ... 


Who am I? 

Do you know, God? 

Is this ugliness, 

this pit of emptiness that I sense, 
all there is? 


Everything is so unreal sometimes, 
Especially me. 


Help me to be real, God! 
Touch me inside! 

Even though part of me 
doesn’t want you, 

can’t face you, 

I still need you! 


SONG: A PRAYER FOR RIGHT NOW 
READERS: 


1 Why are we here, 
sitting around these tables, 
wearing our air of respectability? 


2 Maybe it’s because we wanted 
something to do tonight. 


It’s good to get out. 
Maybe it was a cheap date. 
A place to go. 


WN —& W 


Or curiosity. 

I thought this might be something 
different from the usual drag 

at church. /continued 
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— 


Or maybe 
we’re looking for 
friendship. 


i) 


A chance to get close to 
one another. 


OO 


To be less isolated. 


— 


And become 
exposed to something? 


2 Exposed to what? 

3 Maybe... each other. 
1 Maybe... love. 

2 Maybe... Christ. 


(In a small group the question of ‘“‘Why 
are we here? ” might be discussed.) 


SONG: TURN, TURN, TURN! 


(Guitarist plays meditative background 
music during reading.) 


1 There are 12 of us at each 
of these tables. 
There were 12 disciples at the original 
table, too, 
in that upper room in Jerusalem 
where Christ sat down 
for a simple meal with his friends. 


2 And Jesus knew then, I think, 
what lay ahead. 
That very night he’d be arrested! 
And soon 
would suffer on the cross. 


3 As they sat together 
Jesus told them, 
“One of you will betray me — 
One who is eating with me.” 


That upset them! 

They all cried, 

“Not me! Not me! ” 
Nobody wanted to believe 
he’d be the low-down rat 
who'd turn on Jesus! 


— 


But he said it again, 
“It is one of the 12 
who is dipping into 
the same bow] with me.” 


2 That makes you wonder, doesn’t it? 


12 


W 


W 


— 


How could Jesus .. . how 
could ANYBODY 
sit down at a friendly meal like that, 
knowing one of them 
was going to turn him in! 


And imagine how the rest 
must have felt! 
They were people, just like us. 


Yes, 

if we were in their places, 

we'd naturally be asking ourselves, 
““Am I going to be the one? ” 

“Oh no! Impossible! ” 


And yet, 

knowing our own weaknesses, 
and not wanting to face them... 
our cowardice, 

the scared feelings we have inside, 
we would know deep down, 
would HAVE to know 

that it COULD happen, 

if things got bad enough! 

If the pressure was just too much! 


Because being a follower of Jesus 
meant more than sharing 

in his reflected glory, 

being around 

when the people crowded near him, 
hanging on his every word. 


It was risky, too! 

He was considered dangerous 

by the authorities. 

A rabble-rouser. 

The time could easily come 

where you'd be faced with a decision. 
Give him up, 

or lose your own skin! 


2 They were people. 


— 


Scared, uncertain people. 
Just like us. 


And how many of us 
are also betrayers, 
deep down? 


All of us! 
Because we’re scared, too! 


Scared of getting involved, 
really loving, 
with the pain and struggle 
that loving other people brings. 


Scared. 

Scared of being real people, 
taking off our masks 
and letting others see 
the real self inside. 


Scared 
of doing what we know 
deep within ourselves 
is right. 
And instead, 
letting custom, 
the status quo, 
and pressure from others 


take over, 
and be God for us. 


1 Scared. 
Of letting our inner walls down 
so that love 
can touch 
and change us! 


2 Scared, 
we give in too often 
to the side of us that wants 
to run away from reality, 


3 Yes, we’re scared. 
Scared of being real human beings! 


— 


So here we are. 

Eating together like that first 12. 
And we’re all betrayers of Christ, 
inside, 

like they were. 

Even though Judas 

was the one who did it, 

in the eyes of the world. 


SONG: LOVING ALL IN ALL FOR US 
MUSIC FOR MEDITATION 


But that part I just can’t get over 
is how Jesus 

could actually eat with them, 
KNOWING 

one was going to betray him, 

and that under the right pressures, 
they all probably would! 


2 Doesn’t that show 
the kind of love he had? 
Love that we can hardly comprehend! 


3 Love that could be with his 
potential murderers, 
and care deeply for them as persons, 
while knowing all the time 
what would happen, 
what MUST happen! 


Because he loved people 
so much, 

with all his being, 

He could do this. 


— 


= 


2 I wonder if we could 
be sitting down together, 
here, now, 
if we knew that one of us 
was going to do something 
that would cause another of us 
to be killed? 


MUSIC FOR MEDITATION 


3 But in spite of what he knew, 


— 


i) 


— 


— 


he took bread and broke it. 
And gave it to them, saying, 
“This is my body.” 


Then he took a cup, 
offered God thanks and 
gave it to them, 

and they all drank from it. 


And he said strange things! 
He said the broken bread 
symbolized his broken body 
on the cross! 


And the drink 

symbolized his blood, 
sealing a solemn agreement 
that they would be forgiven 
for EVERYTHING. 


And he would do this for them, 
in spite of their weak humanity, 


because he loved. 


And he would never desert them, 


never leave them, 
but be with them, 
always. 


Yes. 


He didn’t mean only them, 
did he? 

It was a promise 

for all time. 


He meant us, too! 

Every one of us, 

sitting here together 
around each of these tables. 


And now 

we are going to eat together, 
with Christ, 

as the original 12 did. 


Jesus once said 

He would always be present 
when two or three gathered 
in his name. 


So we know 
He is here, with us. 


May, 1970 


“And he asked 
us to eat and drink together, 
SONG: I WILL BE WITH YOU ALWAYS remembering him...” 


At these tables. 
Now. 


2 And he asked 
us to eat and drink together, 
remembering him 
and his act of love 
on the cross. 


(Guitarist plays meditative background 
music, as service continues.) 


APPOINTED PERSON picks up a piece 
of bread, breaks it and hands it to the 
person on his right, saying, 

“With this bread I give you my love.” 


The next person does the same to his 
neighbour, until all are finished. 


APPOINTED PERSON pours fruit juice 
or ginger ale into the large glass and 
offers it to the person on his right, 
saying, “With this drink I give you 

my trust.” Again, repeat in turn around 
the table until all are finished. 


SONG: SING, BROTHERS, SING! 
MUSIC FOR MEDITATION 
INTER-PERSONAL BENEDICTION: 
All join hands around table and 
repeat in unison the words: “May the 


love of God and the peace of Christ 
go with you.” Or ask one person to 


repeat it and clasp the next person’s hand. 
He does this in turn to his neighbour, 
again repeating the words, and so around 
the table. 


SONG: HERE'S JOY! 


(Afterwards, remain at tables. Coffee 
and cookies may be served. Encourage 
everyone to eat and drink and talk 
naturally together, discussing what they 
have just participated in. An alternative 
plan might be to have the discussion 
take place among the whole group.) 


———— 


ADDITIONAL COPIES of this service are 
available in booklet form at 30¢ per copy 
postpaid, 5 or more 20¢ each plus pos- 
tage, from Miss Valerie Dunn, The 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills 403, Ont. Songs are from LET 
THE COSMOS RING! a collection of 37 
original contemporary hymns, available 
from the same source at $2.15, as well as 
an LP recording at $5.75, each postpaid. 


Material in this service is copyrighted, © 
The Crosscurrent Community, Toronto, 
1970. 


Photos on these pages 
by John D. Campbell 


MEDITATION 


World of Br 


“‘l am the way . . . no one comes to the Father except by me.” 
6 (NEB) 


John 14: 


w The building of bridges is almost as necessary as the building 
of roads. In many parts of our world there can be no roads where 
bridges have not already been constructed. Spectacular suspen- 
sion bridges and giant causeways have only become possible 
through the gradual accumulation of technical know-how and 
the growth of the science of engineering. 

The fact that road-building requires so much bridge-building 
reminds us that in many ways we are citizens of a divided world. 
There is some scientific indication, indeed, that the great 
continents of the earth at one time were part of the same 
land-mass. Separated from each other by some pre-historic 
convulsion, they have drifted apart. Some people tell us that the 
drift continues in a measurable degree. We have bridged the gaps, 
gaps which perhaps may still be widening, by ship and air lines. 
The continents themselves are divided by mountain ranges, 
rivers, and other natural obstacles to inter-area travel. With a 
growing degree of success we have gradually been surmounting 
these dividing lines. 

Not only are the continents divided, however, but also the 
men and women who live upon them are divided. These also are 
rifts that seem in many instances to be growing deeper and 
wider. Often it seems only some accident of birth that has drawn 
the lines between people. Fundamentally people seem the same; 
only geo-physical features of the earth and artificial dividing 
lines drawn by people themselves continue to separate them. 
Such lines are drawn between races and colours of people, 
between aristocrats and peasants, rich and poor, privileged and 
underprivileged. 

We lament the existence of gaps within races and cultures. 
There is the generation gap, the credibility gap (that often 
separates politicians and the people they represent), the 
communications gap, and many others. We are continually 
coming up with a descriptive word to define yet another barrier 
established among us. 

In the Book of Revelation of St. John the Divine, that exile 
on Patmos had a vision of things as they would be in the great 
consummation of God’s plan for his world. As he drew near the 
end of that account John wrote (21:1): “There was no more 
sea.”’ This is a very special kind of book and requires a knowledge 
of background as well as of language to grasp even an inadequate 
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understanding of the meaning. One suggestion made with regard 
to this particular statement runs something like this: to most 
people of those times and certainly to the Jews who were not 
great sailors, the sea was a symbol of separation. It cuts off, 
divides both lands and peoples from each other. In such a 
context, John’s word becomes a promise of a time when the 
separation shall be done away and we shall be no longer 
separated either from God or one another. Here is the assurance 
of reconciliation, in the time of fulfilment of all things. 

Recently a news commentator on one of our radio stations 
made reference to a record release by Simon and Garfunkel. 
Differing from most of the rock music of today, it is subdued in 
tone, seeming almost to express a kind of yearning for peace. 
The record is now in its second million in sales — obviously in 
demand. It is called “Bridge over Troubled Water.” The 
commentator raised the question of demand for such a recording 
coupled with the seeming rejection by the record-buying 
generation of him who said, “Come to me; I will give you rest.” 

Jesus came to be a bridge, not just to build a bridge. This is a 
function that we cannot really fulfill ourselves. We may try to 
build bridges between men; we may try to bring men closer 
together. There is, however, just one bridge, a foot-bridge, if you 
like, to be walked upon. That bridge is Jesus, the mediator, the 
reconciler, the way. Alice Meynell wrote in her lines on these 
words of Jesus: 


Thou are the Way. 

Hadst Thou been nothing but the goal, 
I cannot say 

If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 


Jesus bridges the gap between us by his example of self-giving 
love, forgiveness and mercy, and his total commitment to the 
way and will of God. He is the peace-maker, the bridge over 
troubled waters. 


PRAYER 
God of mercy who from the dawn of time has been trying to 
bridge the gap we have opened up between ourselves and you, 
and between ourselves and one another, humble us to the point 
that we may accept the help you have offered us in your son. 
May we more willingly receive the assistance of him who came in 
love to reconcile the world. For his sake we pray. Amen. 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL *® 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


@ | was taking an American couple who were visiting Taiwan on 
a tour of Mackay Hospital. The weather was still oppressively 
hot, and the wife felt faint, so we stepped outside for a breath of 
air. The husband said to me, “You know what impresses me 
about this place?” I hesitated. “Maybe it seems awfully ugly to 
you,” I said. “Well, it isn’t very beautiful,’ he conceded. “But 
the thing I can’t get over is the children. It’s just unbelievable 
what this hospital does for them. Like those youngsters who 
have had polio, all skipping around with braces and crutches! 
That’s amazing! When they started to sing, it really got me.” “It 
always gets me too,” I admitted. “And I’ve seen a lot of them.” 

On our trip around Mackay, we had visited the polio 
rehabilitation centre located in an expanded porch of an old 
missionary residence. This place was the dream of Miss Jane Pan, 
head of the social service department. She discovered that many 
of the children who had been operated on and fitted for braces 
often went home and hung them on the wall, because they were 
painful and cumbersome at first. So Miss Pan started a 
day-school program for these children. 

Every day, 30 of them come to Mackay and spend the time 
exercising, singing, receiving physical therapy, learning hand- 
crafts and health habits, hearing Bible stories, and learning to 
manage their braces and crutches for themselves. They spend 
three months here. When they “graduate,’most of them are 
adept on their crutches and are well-adjusted to their handicap 
because they now have friends with the same problem. As many 
of the families are poor, part of the child’s expenses are paid. 
Every year, Mackay Hospital uses $100,000 to help the needy. 
Amazingly enough, most of this money comes from hospital 
receipts, not from overseas. 

When the young wife felt better she spoke up. “‘I loved seeing 
those happy polio children too,” she said, “but the babies with 
cleft lips impressed me. After we saw that one child with a 
double cleft — you know, the one whose mouth looked like a 
pig’s snout — and then saw the other little orphan who already 
had an operation — why, it’s just like a miracle! ““Did you say 
someone is adopting her?” asked the husband. “Yes,” I said, 
“she is being adopted by an American military couple. She’s one 
of the 14 orphans that Dr. Noordhoff operated on.” “Do you see 
a lot of children with cleft lips here?” asked the wife. “We see a 
lot of them here because many doctors won’t operate on them. 
At Mackay, they do several cleft lip or palate operations every 
week. The parents of the children are so grateful, the child’s life 
is really changed, and we are able to show Christ’s love for 
them.” 

As we started for the second floor, Miss Jean Walvoord, head 
of nursing, was just coming out of the operating rooms. “Jean 
- has a big job,” I explained “‘She’s got 200 nurses to supervise. 
Besides that, she sees to it that this sprawling old hospital is kept 
clean and that the nursing standards are high.” 

Jean pointed to the operating rooms and said to my visitors, 
“Dr. Dykstra and Dr. Noordhoff are both in there operating, so 
you won't be able to meet them now. Dr. Dykstra is our 
pediatric surgeon and Dr. Noordhoff is in plastic surgery.” “Are 
you three the only non-Chinese persons on this staff?” asked the 
husband. “Yes,” smiled Jean, “but our staff is large — about 550 
people including cleaners, cooks, office staff, etc. We keep very 
busy though because we see almost 600 out-patients every day. 
We have 250 beds which are spread out in wards and wings all 
over, and they’re always occupied.” 

_After we left Miss Walvoord, I explained to the couple, 
“You'd never guess what an influence she has on her nurses. She 
has organized many programs to help them grow spiritually. 
Every year several of our nurses find Jesus Christ here and are 
baptized.” 

Our last stop was the hospital chaplain. Earlier we had seen 
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Dr. Noordhoff visits a child before her cleft lip operation. 


A Miracle a Day 


As told by a staff member of Taipei's Presbyterian-run Mackay 
Hospital. It is directed by Dr. Samuel Noordhoff,missionary of 
The Reformed Church of America. 


him on the wards visiting a patient. He and his staff of four visit 
every patient at the bedside each day. Every year more than 200 
patients come to a knowledge of Christ and are taken into 
church membership. We reached Pastor Lim’s crowded office, 
and I introduced the young couple. 

“Tm sorry to have all these piles of magazines on my desk,” 
Pastor Lim apologized. ‘‘This is a Christian magazine written in 
Chinese, and we mail it to all our former patients who have no 
church near their home.” “Do you keep in touch with all of your 
patients that way?” questioned the wife. “The magazine is only 
for those who have no church to attend,” explained the pastor, 
“but we do keep in touch with all the patients who become 
interested in Christ. When they’re dismissed from the hospital, 
we introduce them to a church in their area. Then we write the 
pastor of the church to find out if he contacted them, if they’ re 
going to church, or if they need further help.” 

The telephone began to ring, and Pastor Lim said, ““Excuse 
me, would you mind stepping into the hallway to talk with me? 
That telephone is one of the two we have in my office for our 
new program in suicide prevention.” “Suicide prevention?” 
echoed the husband. 

“Every month we see about 70 attempted suicides here in our 
emergency room,’ explained Pastor Lim. “We had two 
telephones installed here, and trained 20 counsellors to answer 
them. We try to get the person to come in for further help.” 

“Do very many people call?” questioned the wife. ““During 
our first month of operation,” said the pastor, “we had 1,153 
calls. Now we get about 700 a month. Some problems can be 
solved over the telephone. Other deep-seated emotional matters 
may be referred to our psychiatrist or two psychologists. We try 
to show the love of Christ to those who need it so badly.” 

As we finished our tour of the hospital and stepped into the 
street again, the young husband said, ‘““Thanks ever so much for 
showing us around! This has been one of the best parts of our 
visit. We feel like we’ve seen a big section of Taiwan life right 
here — children with polio, leprosy and cleft-palate patients. It’s 
amazing! More tourists should stop in here — it makes you 
grateful. I bet you get tired of showing people like us around, 
though.” 

“No,” I mused. “My legs get tired, but I never do.” * 


mw Both the LAMP and Ross Reports have emphasized that the 
church has many kinds of personnel needs. On the other hand it 
has many people with a wide variety of gifts, training and 
interests, strongly motivated to find their life’s service within the 
church. What can be done to bring the two together more 
effectively? 

The 1969 general assembly established a Personnel Com- 
mittee to develop sound personnel practices, for the sake of both 
the church and its professional workers. What are the areas most 
affected? 


Placement and the Call 

The most obvious need is to help congregations and other 
church agencies find suitable candidates for positions, and to 
help candidates find suitable jobs. This will require the 
preparation of adequate profiles of candidates and description 
of the positions in which they can serve. There is an urgent need 
for a single comprehensive data on available people and available 
jobs. 

In God’s call to a person to serve him in an occupation, the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit is the most essential factor. 
Personnel policies, methods and arrangements are not a 
substitute for this guidance. But neither is the Holy Spirit tied to 
the grapevine system which sometimes operates on the basis of 
who a congregation or interim moderator happens to know. 
Good personnel procedures can help a candidate to interpret and 
respond to the call. 

Our call system is based on the belief that the call of God 
comes through the church, as the church recognizes the gifts of 
the Spirit which authenticate the call. Personnel services can 
help the agencies of the church to mediate and support true 
gospel calls in their procedures for recruiting, assessing and 
caring for their professional personnel. Such personnel profile 
forms would be a great assistance to the boards and committees 
of the church who are looking for members with particular 
training, interests or experience. 


Career Counselling 

It is scandalous that a person can take university and 
theological training and spend years of frustration, before 
discovering his gifts do not really lie in this area of service. The 
cost to the man and to the congregations is incalculable. 

Expert career assessment should be available to professional 
church workers in their student days and at intervals throughout 
their careers as required. Presbytery committees who interview 
candidates should have before them results of standard tests 
given the candidate, as well as a checklist of appropriate 
questions. Field workers such as synod superintendents can 
provide career counselling in the field, and transmit helpful 
information to the worker. 

A church career centre can be established in Canada along the 
lines of half a dozen highly successful centres in the U.S.A. These 
are for “in career” clients who face basic decisions about their 
careers. By testing and expert counselling, the client can be 
confronted by the realities of his or her situation, including 
strengths, training, desires, dedication, experience, and actual 
options open. Thus, an integrated compromise can be made by 
the client about his or her future in the light of all the factors. In 
other words, a career centre can help clients to be sensitive to the 
providence of God, in their growth as his servants. 


Continuing Education 

Our changing world demands new techniques and skills. The 
knowledge explosion is in the realm of church affairs as in every 
other field. Re-training, and continuing education are now 
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normative experiences for serious church workers. The direction 
it should take can be discovered in career counselling. But where 
is the right course available and when? Study leaves and 
sabbaticals are increasing but their value depends largely on 
whether the worker can find a course to fit the need. 

The Personnel Committee can gather and disseminate 
information on courses available in Canada, the U.S.A. and 
abroad, as required by church personnel. 


Job Descriptions 

Guidelines should be prepared for meaningful job descrip- 
tions for ministers, Christian education directors, music 
directors, deaconesses, pastoral assistants, church office per- 
sonnel, institutional directors. Morale is raised when vague terms 
of reference are replaced by clear-cut understanding of what is 
expected in a particular position. 

Profile forms for congregations are currently being prepared, 
to describe their organizations, program, building facilities, 
manse, brief history, finances and type of community. 
Candidates should have access to such factual information very 
early in negotiations with a congregation. 


BY J.C. COOPER 
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Research 

There is also a need for one agency whose responsibility it is 
to do personal research and gather the results of the research of 
others; and to give continuous attention to planning personnel 
services and support systems for more effective fulfilment of the 
mission of the church. This would include co-operation with 
employing groups in developing compensation philosophy, 
policy and practices. Pensions, vacations, sick leave, sabbaticals, 
salary scales and related matters need to be studied together and 
not only in isolated agencies of the church. 


The Ross Report 

The Report of The P.S. Ross Consultants tells us that 95% of 
our pastoral ministers give God’s call as the primary reason for 
being in the ministry. This speaks of a remarkably high level of 
dedication. Such a motivated body of workers is probably 
unique in today’s restless world. But this very motivation can 
produce much distress if the church fails in its supporting role. 

The Report goes on to say that 13% of the pastoral ministers 
interviewed were thinking of leaving the ministry for secular 
employment. Most of these were under 40. No doubt most of 
the other 87%, and the deaconesses too, have thought of it at one 
time or another. Those who serve the church professionally are 
susceptible to criticisms and stresses peculiar to their task. 
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Sometimes guilt feelings arise at the thought of re-assessing their 
call. But, regardless of distress, they have committed their lives 
trusting that the church will not leave them to sink or swim on 
their own. 

The Ross Report has pertinent words of advice for the church 
on the need for personnel planning and how it might be done. It 
recommends documentation of the church’s personnel require- 
ments. It says guidelines should be given to presbyteries for 
assessing ministerial candidates before referring them to a 
selection board which in turn would interview and possibly test 
the candidates, with the right of rejection. 

The theological colleges are urged in the Report to increase 
practical training in administration, counselling, program 
leadership, human relations and special ministries. This would 
reduce the shock of transition from college to the pastorate. The 
church should also provide for continuing education of its 
professionals. 

The Report calls for modification of the call system and for 
help for congregations and interim moderators in the calling of 
ministers. Inventories of human resources and of jobs available 
would be helpful to congregations and candidates. The report 
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concludes that the cost of a full-time executive and staff “is not a 
high price to pay for the administration of personnel planning in 
an organization of approximately 1,000 employees who are 
widely dispersed geographically and constitute the key resource 
of the organization.” 


Report to Assembly 

Side by side with the Ross Report at this year’s assembly will 
be the report of the personnel committee itself. This will 
include:— 

1) a recommendation that it be designated — the Board of 
Personnel Services. 

2) a recommendation that an expert be appointed by the 
administrative council for three years at a general secretary’s 
salary, after presbyteries’ nominations are received, such a 
person to begin work if possible by January 1, 1971. 

3) a statement of the committee’s understanding of the terms 
of reference given to it by last year’s assembly. 

4) a recommendation that the terms of reference be reviewed 
at the end of three years. 


Personnel Services and Presbyterianism 
Churches with a centralized authoritarian structure are 
tempted to make their personnel departments “tools of 
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management.” To the extent that the personnel program is 
compulsory it is such a tool. These are doomed to failure in 
today’s world — and they should fail. Already ministers’ unions 
are growing in the United States to counteract this threat to their 
freedom. 

This is not occurring in any Presbyterian denomination. The 
church professional has much to say in presbytery about where 
and how he will serve. A compulsory personnel program is 
contrary to our belief in a free response to God’s call. 

Personnel services in the church should be entirely voluntary 
— for those who want them and ask for them. Furthermore the 
profile forms of those who wish assistance must remain the 
property of the worker, only released when and to whom he so 
directs. His profile would be completed by himself and updated 
at regular intervals to allow for new information, such as family 
changes, new studies, financial needs, changed attitudes or 
desires. Personnel services should be designed to give the Holy 
Spirit free course in the management of personnel matters. 

The personnel committee should in no way take over the 
administration of church workers. Rather it should provide 
services to the boards, committees, institutions, courts, congre- 
gatioris and individuals, for more effective personnel practices. 


Renewal 

Renewal is spiritual. A personnel department should see its 
job as part of the renewal in the life of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. It can help the church fulfil Christ’s mission to all 
people. It can do this by extending his ministry of care to those 
whom he has called to serve professionally in the church so that 
they can use their gifts to serve him more effectively and at the 
same time grow in maturity as persons. 

The recent history of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
shows many signs of renewal. The amazing airlift of relief into 
Biafra; the ample supply of ministers and theology students; the 
unprecedented reform activity in implementation of the LAMP 
Report; spirited dialogue in The Presbyterian Record; and 1969 
budget receipts — the highest in history — over and above the 
Biafra appeal, the NDF, and a substantial stipend increase taken 
in stride; all point to a forward-looking church. 

Sound personnel practices can make us a more effective 
church at all levels. Because it is such a large and comprehensive 
field, however, the personnel committee wants to hear your 
comments and suggestions. Please feel free to write to: The 
Personnel Committee, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. * 


PERSONNEL COMMITTEE — ORIGINS 

AND RELATIONSHIPS 

e The 1969 general assembly established the personnel 
committee on recommendation of the LAMP committee 

e The organization and planning committee named the 
personnel committee at the request of the general assembly 

e The home missions department is providing staff at the 
request of the general assembly — a half-time director and an 
office secretary 

¢ The board of missions supports the personnel committee in 
its desire to be independent of program boards and agencies 

e The recruitment and vocation committee commissioned the 
P. S. Ross Report on the ministry, and will present reeommenda- 
tions on personnel matters to the general assembly in June. 


THE AUTHOR is acting director of general assembly’s personnel 
committee. 
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(© FOR CHRIST 
AND THE CHURCH 


BY T. M. BAILEY 
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m When the world’s 16th Christian Endeavour convention 
meets in the twin cities of Kitchener—Waterloo, Ontario, on 
August 19—23, what will make it significant? It may surprise 
millions to learn that the founder of this movement was a 
Canadian, Francis E. Clark. 

In the last century, a Presbyterian pioneer by the name of 
Symmes settled in Quebec province, at a portage point on the 
Ottawa River, eight miles from our nation’s capital. There he 
engaged in logging operations. And, the up-river portage soon 
became known as Symmes Landing. 

Charles Carey Symmes, one of the sons of that family, 
married Lydia Fletcher Clark, a well-known educationalist from 
Maine. They lived in a house called Cherry Cottage, named after 
the surrounding trees. In that home was born Francis Edward 
Symmes, September 12, 1851. Three years later, when her 
husband died, Mrs. Symmes used Cherry Cottage as a boarding 
school for girls. 

Death entered the home once again. When the boy was eight, 
his mother died. Now what would happen to young Francis? 
There were ministers on both sides of the family, and the Rev. 
Edward Warren Clark adopted his name-sake nephew. 

About that time, a double change in names took place. 
Canada re-named Symmes Landing “Aylmer” after a popular 
governor-general of Lower Canada (Quebec) — Lord Aylmer. 
And, when the Rev. Edward Clark moved to Auburndale, 
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Massachusetts, the boy’s name was legally changed to Clark. 
Today, two tangible reminders remain in Aylmer of the now 
famous Symmes-Clark boy: his birthplace, Cherry Cottage; and 
a bronze plaque, placed in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church by 
the Canadian Christian Endeavour Union. 

Only at the end of his senior year in college did Francis Clark 
answer the call to the ministry. He attended Andover 
Theological Seminary. He also taught a Sunday school class in 
the church, where he met his future wife, Miss Harriett Elizabeth 
Abbott, whose father and grandfather were ministers. 

The first pastorate of the young Canadian—American was 
Williston Congregational Church, Portland, Maine, with a 
membership of about 50 mostly young adults. It was during a 
week of prayer in 1881 that the most significant point in his life 
occurred: formation of the first Society of Christian Endeavour. 

One night, February 2nd, 1881, after a special church service, 
the Clarks invited the young folk to meet in the parlour of their 
home. While Mrs. Clark was getting cookies ready in the kitchen, 
her husband explained to the teen-agers a constitution he had 
been framing for a young people’s society. The new society 
emphasized a study of scriptures, prayer and an active 
participation in both the meeting and the other activities of their 
church. Thus, Christian Endeavour was born. 

It was Francis Clark’s pen, not the popularity of his new 
program, that gave C.E. its push toward fame. His articles on 
how one church trained her youth appeared in The Congrega- 
tionalist and The Sunday School Times. They attracted 
immediate attention, as far away as Great Britain. In October, 
1881 the second society was formed — in Newburyport, Mass. 

During the next four years, “Father Endeavour” witnessed a 
landslide from all demonations toward his C.E. principles and 
pledge. Throughout the succeeding years — until today — this 
pioneer movement of young people’s societies spread like a 
prairie fire. Eventually it became the world’s one great 
interdenominational, international and interracial young 
people’s fellowship. Christian Endeavour has continued to exist 
in the church, of the church, for the church and by the church. 

The history of the movement in Canada dates back to 
February 12, 1883, in St. John, N.B. By 1885 the total societies 
from the U.S.A. and Canada in the United Society (now called 
International) numbered 253, with a membership of 14,892. 
Two years later, Dr. Clark resigned his pastorate and gave full 
time to C.E. At that time he suggested her motto: FOR CHRIST 
AND THE CHURCH. The C.E. chapter is Romans 12. The 
movement still publishes a monthly magazine, Christian 
Endeavour World. The first convention held outside America 
was in Montreal, in 1893. Two years later, in Boston, the World’s 
Christian Endeavour Union was formed, with Dr. Clark as 
president. 

The founder of C.E. served as president of the international 
society from 1887-1925. His death occurred in 1927. Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling succeeded him. Today, C.E. is found active in 
100 countries and islands, and in over 80 evangelical denomina- 
tions. Presbyterians across the world still play a particularly 
active role. 

At the 1970 world convention, also its 50th international 
meeting, speakers will include Dr. Clyde W. Meadows, American 
president of the World’s Union; the Rev. Arno Pagel, president 
of the German union; Dr. Leighton Ford, Canadian-born 
evangelist; Dr. Rupert Gibson, Northern Ireland; Bishop 
Solomon Doraisawmy, India; Dr. J. A. Leo-Rynie, Jamaica, and 
Dr. E. H. Johnson, moderator of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Delegates are coming from as far away as “down 
under.”’ The famed Kawaiahao Church choir from Honolulu will 
form part of the musical scene. Registrations should be sent to 
Miss Myrtle Devitt, P.O. Box 291, Kitchener, Ont. * 
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Instead of running up 
big printing bills, 
start running things yourself 
with a Gestetner process. 


A Gestetner consultant 
will show you how. 


Every Gestetner consultant 
is specially trained to analyse 
your printing needs. He’ll help 
you choose the right Gestetner 
process to give you economical 
copies of almost anything. 

Gestetner has a wide 
range of printing and duplicat- 
ing machines and processes. 
One process includes the 455 
Gestefax that cuts stencils 
automatically, the 466 stencil 
duplicator and the TH4 


all-purpose thermal imager for 
instant stencils, copies, trans- 
parencies and even laminating. 
All assembled on a convenient 
set of cabinets with the new 
Add-A-Deck. 

For short and long run 
quality printing of direct mail 
pieces, folders, catalogues, you 
name it, a Gestetner offset 
process 1s ideal. Use the 201 
offset with the G folder to 
handle any job quickly and 
easily. Of course, the G folder 
can be used with the stencil 
processes too. 


TH4 imager 


201 offset 


466 stencil 
duplicator 


G folder 


,, 455 
», Gestefax 


If you’d hike to talk 
to a Gestetner consultant 
about the savings and con- 
venience you can enjoy with any 
Gestetner process, write to us 
at 849 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, 
Ontario. Or look for us in the 
Yellow Pages under ‘Duplicating’. 


Gestetner 
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SCRIPTURES IN 1413 LANGUAGES 


Complete Bible now in 244 languages 
New Testament in 568 
At least one book in 1413 
In 1970 nearly $1,000,000 is needed for translation 


May 8rd is Bible Society Sunday 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ont. 
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“cWhere GREAT @VACATIONS come True” 
Canadian 


KESWICK 


Conference 


Your opportunity to enjoy a deep and inspiring summer ministry, fellowship with people from 
across the continent, modern accommodation, in the midst of Muskoka’s scenic grandeur. 


i 


SPEAKERS FOR 1970: 


Dr. H. Sugden; Dr.H. Fenton; Dr. Allen Fleece; Dr. Wm. A. 
Dean; Dr. Roy Putnam; Dr. Bruce Dunn; Dr. Wm. Culbertson; 


Dr. A. P. Lee; Mr. Harold Wildish; Dr. Nathan Meyer; Dr. 
Dwight Pentecost; Dr. E.Crighton; Rev. Robert Shelton; Dr. 
Paul Little; Rev. Harold Fife; Rev. R. A. Crooks; Dr John 
Walvoord, Dr. Warren Wiersbe; and others. 

SPECIAL CONFERENCES: 

United Church Board of Men..............:06- June 12-14 &19-21 
C.B.M.C. Regional Conference...........0.csssssserseensees June 26-28 
Pastors’ and Christian Workers’ ......ccccccccceeeees June 29-July 4 
Keswick World Missions Congress....ccccseccsseecceseeees July 4-11 
Prophetic Conference tsthiccs:sece-ceacssass seevetes canes ste August 22-29 
Keswick Young Life Conference.................. August 29-Sept. 7 
Closing’ Week Specials nacseryseeeals-<ssnsrsneertacs September 7-14 


For Color Brochure and information write: 400 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Toronto 7, Canada 
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News 


Missions on the march 


The March meeting of the general board of 
missions reviewed a year of growth and a 
future of changes. The Rev. D.G. Neil was 
thanked for his contribution during his 
three-year term of office, and the Rev. Dr. 
Agnew H. Johnston was elected chairman 
of the board. Recognition was given of Dr. 
E. H. Johnson’s contribution in the 
Nigeria/Biafra struggle, and of the six years 
given by the Rev. Rodger Talbot, now 
resigning. 

As far-reaching as anything was the 
suggested report of the committee on 
general assembly’s overture no. 10, which 
relates to combining the general board of 
missions and the W.M.S. staff. Dr. Deane 
Johnston outlined the recommendation as 
follows: That the present general board of 
missions be dissolved and that a new board 
to be called “The Board of World Mis- 
sions” be formed. This board to consist of 
40 members, all to be appointed by the 
general assembly, 27 on nomination of the 
committee to strike standing committees, 
10 to be nominated to the assembly by the 
W.M.S. (W.D.) and 3 by the W.M.S. (E.D.). 
It is further suggested that the mission 
conveners of the various synods be among 
the 27 nominated to the assembly by the 
committee to strike standing committees. 
Four additional recommendations deal 
with other details. 


The National Develop- 


ment Fund office is at 
48 Wynford Drive. Write 


for our latest News Bul- 
letin. 
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In the realm of home missions Dr. H. 
Doig stated that his staff is conscious of the 
needs of personnel, and that the Presby- 
terian Church was the first and only 
Canadian church to become involved in the 
committee on career centres of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, U.S.A. Subject 
to ratification by the administrative coun- 
cil, the basic stipend for ministers will 
become $4,600, effective April 1,1970.A 
further increase contemplated for 1971 
will make it $4,900. 

In church extension, the Rev. J. Cooper 
noted that during the last 20 years an 
average of 5.9 new congregations were 
started. The average in the 60s was 3.1 
charges. It is estimated that it will be a little 
higher for the 70s. He urged a greater 
flexibility in the use of church buildings. 

Overseas missions agreed to continue 
their in-depth mission to the historic areas 
of Japan, Taiwan, India, China, Nigeria, 
Caribbean. Their needs are: 

(a) people for long term service in 
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theological education, medical, etc. 
(b) highly trained specialists in litera- 
ture, family planning, other religions, etc. 
(c) special consultants for three to six 
months in specialized fields 
(d) short term people for English lan- 
guage work with minimal study of dialects 
(e) appointments to inter-church, gov- 
ernment and secular programs 


Priority issues 

Statements and recommendations on 
24 priority issues within the board of 
evangelism and social action were farmed 
out to task groups at their annual meeting 
in March. Sixteen recommendations will 
be offered to the general assembly. Others 
will be discussed in study papers. 

Included in the topics were the evangel- 
ism of children, poverty, Indian policy, 
automation and a church conference 
centre. Work will continue on such sub- 
jects as declining church membership, drug 
abuse, violence and protest, family life and 
marriage. 

The board also heard reports on plans 
for three national men’s conferences, and 
men’s weekend seminars. The Rev. Bruce 
MacDougall presented a description of 
telephone ministries. Reporting on LAMP 
and the Ross Report were the Rev. Robert 
Carter and the Rev. Ferguson Barr. Chair- 
man of the meeting was the Rev. Alex. 
Campbell. 


Personnel committee 
Members of the committee dealing with 
the issues touched upon by Mr. Cooper in 
his article in this issue are: 
Chairman: Mr. W. E. Stanley, director of 
personnel, Ontario Department of Rev- 
enue; Miss Agnes Roy, executive director, 
Y. W. C. A. of Canada; Mr. Hugh Auld, 
principal, P. S. Ross and Partners Consul- 
tants; Rev. F. J. Barr, chairman of recruit- 
ment and vocation committee; Rev. W. H. 
McLennan, director, Wayside House for 
Alcoholics, Hamilton; Mr. Henry E. 
Stewart, assistant town manager, Town of 
Mississauga, Ont.; Acting Director: Rev. J. 
C. Cooper, national director of church 
extension. 


Ewart education 

Two special Christian education courses 
will be offered at Ewart College in June. 
The first, open to ministers, deaconesses 
and other professional workers in the 
church, will study and work under the 
guidance of outstanding leaders, including 
D. C. Wyckoff, professor of Christian 
education, Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary. The dates are June 15—19, and partici- 
pants will live in the college residence. 

The dates of the other course are June 
22—26, for lay leaders, church school 
teachers and others. The workshop will 
examine educational materials. Write to 
Ewart College for particulars. 
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Su Ying 


needs your love 


Little Su Ying was abandoned in 
the alley behind our Babies’ Home 
in Formosa. She was frightened, 
cold and hungry. But, as you can 
see in the picture, someone has 
tried to make her look pretty. Her 
hair was combed and her dress, 
even though torn, was clean. 


In her hand she clutched a note 
written by her brother: ‘Please 
take care of my sister. Our parents 
are dead for many weeks. I am 
12 and can no longer find food for 
this small sister. To my ears came 
news of your House, so I bring 
Su Ying to you.” 


Since 1938, thousands of North 
American sponsors have found the 
Christian Children’s Fund plan to 
be an intimate, person-to-person 
way of sharing their blessings with 
youngsters around the world. Your 
help is urgently needed. Overseas, 
our staff reports boys and girls still 
search garbage dumps for food... 
babies abandoned in the streets... 
blind children locked in cellars... 
Will you help us give Su Ying— 
and youngsters equally as needy— 
a chance to grow up in an atmos- 
phere of love? 


For just $12.00 per month you, or 
your group, can sponsor a girl or 
boy. You will receive your “adopt- 
ees” photo, address, history and 
description of the home, etc. Your 
child will know who you are and 
will answer your letters. Corre- 
spondence is translated in our 
Overseas Offices. This could be the 
beginning of an intimate, person- 
to-person way for you to share 
your blessings. 

Children on our emergency list 
this month live in Hong Kong, 
India, Taiwan, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon and South America. 
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TAICHUNG, FORMOSA: 2 year old Su Ying, her 


parents both dead, waits for her brother who will 
never return, 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


r= =CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA"=4 


g 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA | 

| I wish to “sponsor” a boy [] girl 1] for CCF js experienced, effi- | 

WN ithe ‘veartin Wo ears alae acne cient, economical and | 
(Name Country) conscientious. Approved 

HI will pay $12 a month ($144 a year), by the Income Tax | 

é Enclosed is payment for the Breage of the eee of 2 
} i evenue, awa, 
eee Bist peons 0 k approved by U.S. State 

| I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Department Advisory a 

| tothelpibyegivine Beco. cpee. oe _ Commission on Voluntary § 
J Please send me more information. Foreign Aid. Christian 

| Children’s Fund has been i 
Nari e ia aan. natece estas ore eee aes eae helping children around 

the world since 1938 and at present assists 
Boe idicas Peete A at evar rOO O00 ehildven Mine more® thar, 700 a 
B PLAC oa ie eter Provinces.) .f5..... Homes and projects in over 50 countries. i 
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Does your Congrega- 
tion support the N.D.F. 
Campaign? If not 


find out why not. It is a 
General Assembly pro- 
gram. 


ee 


College convocations 


Dr. Lois Tupper, professor of Christian 
education, McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton, will be the speaker at the graduation 
service of Ewart College, at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday, April 30, in Knox College 


Chapel. 

The annual convocation of Knox Col- 
lege will be addressed by the new chairman 
of the board of Christian education, Dr. B. 
H. McNeel. He is a psychiatrist formerly 
with the Ontario Department of Public 
Health, and an elder at Guildwood, Scar- 
borough, Ont. The convocation will be 
held in Convocation Hall of the University 
of Toronto, May 5,8 p.m. 

The convocation of Presbyterian 
College will be held in the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Wednesday, May 6, 
8:15. The speaker will be the Rev. Dr. R. J. 
Berlis, on the theme “‘The Ministries of the 
Minister.” 


Learning by 


- Student 
-teacher 
- director 


Ewart College, 
156 St. George St., 
Teronto 5, Ontario. 


Order ea BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


YOUR PURCHASES 
COUNT IN HELPING THE 
ADVERTISERS APPRECIATE THE 
VALUE OF THE RECORD. 


ALASKA - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE TOUR 


A luxurious 20-day Autumn Tour & 
Cruise to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 
cruise on the C.N.R.’s palatial pas- 
senger ship, S.S. Prince George will 
be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. 
Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, September 25th. C.N.R.’s 
Super Continental, Vancouver and re- 
turn. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Prince 
Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Juneau, Alaska. Travel “Trail of 798” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway to 
Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, 


Victoria, Jasper. Tour price $719. 
Adjusted rates from points in 
Western Canada. Write: Midnight 


Sun Tours, Box 894, Chatham, Onta- 
rio. Phone 519-852-1467. 
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i ycurchd on 
drugs? 


At 
dealing directly with this problem — 


last! a down-to-earth book 
Contains necessary research and 
source material for study groups and 
action committees. Endorsed by the 
Council on Drug Abuse - Arunaway 
best seller in paperback at $1.25. 


Quantity Discounts Available 


MIL-MAC PUBLICATIONS LTD: 


203 Adelaide St. W. Toronto. 


Youth 


TWENTY-TWO secondary school students 
from Port Colborne, Ontario, immersed 
themselves in 17th century New France 
during a 48-hour, winter educational ex- 
periment at Saint-Marie among the Hurons 
(1639-1649), Ontario’s first European 
community, located near Midland. 

This co-ed rests against the cross in the 
European compound and imagines life 
when Christian saints fed and solaced 
thousands of Indians there. 

These were the first Canadian students 
ever to live in the palisaded settlement, 
once the most remote in New France and 
now re-created on the original site by the 
Ontario Government. 

Sainte-Marie will be open from May 16 
to October 12. 


€ . * 


On Palm Sunday members of the inter- 
mediate and senior high classes of Knox 
Church, Agincourt, Ont., presented a relig- 
ious drama, “Who Comes To Jerusalem — 
Carpenter or King?” written and directed 
by John Penman, music director of the 
Sunday school. 


Records 


Bach: St. John Passion. Amsterdam Phil- 
harmonic Society Orchestra; Bach 
Chorus. HC 73004. 

For many this work has a greater 
appeal than its big brother, the St. 
Matthew — perhaps on account of its 
tunefulness. This recording, under the 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


baton of André Vandernoot, is relaxed, 
reverent and includes some really fine 
solo singing — particularly by Agnes 
Giebel, soprano and Wilhelmine Matthes, 
contralto (of slightly diluted Ferrier qual- 
ity). They are ably supported by veteran 
tenor Richard Lewis and Heinz Rehfuss, 
bass. 

Handel: Solomon. LSC 6187. 

May I recommend an excursion into a 
Handel by-way? “Solomon” is at once a 
dramatic and a philosophical oratorio. 
The main events in the king’s life are 
portrayed, including the famous judge- 
ment between the two mothers which is a 
unique gem in all Handel. This is a first 
rate recording by The Handel Society of 
New York and the forces are Vienna 
Volksoper Orchestra, Vienna Jeunesse 
Chorus, John Shirley-Quirke, bass; Alex- 
ander Young, tenor; Saramae Endich and 
Patricia Brooks, sopranos, conducted by 
Stephen Simon. A splendid booklet is 
included. 


Great Cathedral Organ Series — Westmin- 
ster Cathedral. CSD 3648. 

Can I go on using superlatives about 
this series? Why not? I can do no other — 
its a superlative series. Nicholas Kynas- 
ton, not yet 30, has been incumbent at 
this mighty Willis organ in London’s 
Byzantine-style Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral for nine years! He plays Franck, 
Messiaen and Vierne and the sound is 
engulfing, wrap-arounding. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS — 
Contributions from  congrega- — 
tions to the general assembly’s bud- 
get totalled $194,129 on March 31, 
as compared to $206,272 in 1969. 
Expenditures to that date were — 
4,811, as against $441,214 for 

_ the first three months of last year. 


Handel: Four Organ Concertos. Simon 
Preston and the Menuhin Orchestra. 
S-36599, 

One is the famous ‘Cuckoo and Night- 
ingale’ concerto — and the others are 
gracious and elegant too — Nos. 5 in F, 4 
in F, and 6 in B flat. Its all chamber 
music and treated so with lightness, clar- 
ity and bounce. 

Cello Concertos by Boccherini and Vi- 
valdi. (VCCS-1433). 

Once a month at least I give myself a 
record recital and this column is the end 
product. After the last 18 sides what did I 
need? This, precisely. Antonio Janigro 
with I Solisti di Zagreb present a scintil- 
lating model of Baroque style and 20th 
century virtuosity. —Alan H. Cowle 
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PICKERING COLLEGE, 


Boys’ small residential 
school, founded in 1842. 
Development of the individ- 
ual stressed. 


Our Grades 7 and 8 
are adapted to the needs 
and interests of younger 
boys. 


Our senior programme, 
Grades 9 to 13, is adapted 
to the requirements for uni- 
versity entrance. 


For further information apply to the Headmaster, 
Pickering College, Newmarket, Ontario, Canada 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD when you patronize our advertisers. 


can affect your 
car Insurance 


rates (among other things). ° 


Your choice of drinks can make 
a big difference in your insurance 
rates. Because if you drink alcohol 
— even if it’s only once a year — 
we can't insure you. And if we 
can’t insure you, you'll probably 
pay more for your insurance. 


Were the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. We insure only non- 
drinkers. And since non-drinkers 
have fewer — and less serious acci- 
dents we can offer lower rates. 


Abstainers’ offers more than 
lower insurance premiums. You 
also get full, flexible coverage; fast, 
fair adjustments anywhere on the 
continent and personalized atten- 
tion from your independent agent. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ policyholders. If you 
live in Alberta, Manitoba, and On- 
tario, and it makes sense to you, 
mail the coupon at right. 


Abstainers’ now also provides fire 
and other personal property cover- 
age for non-drinkers. At low cost. 


tee eee are ee wee 7 
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ABSTAINERS' A, 


| 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 


Send me information about your 
0 Auto Insurance 
0 Fire and other Personal Property 
Coverage 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


|TELEPHONE NO. 
Linquiries invited from motorists residing in Ontario, Manitoba or Alberta only. J 


pa) 


Books 


IS YOUR CHILD ON DRUGS? by Ralph 
E. Wendeborn, Laurie McLaughin, and 
Michael E. Palko. 

“We live in a drug and pill-oriented 
society,’ says this source book on addic- 
tion, by two public health authorities and a- 
writer. Beginning with the symptoms of 
drug abuse, the book discusses the dangers, 
where to go for help, what parents can do, 
resource information, a language of the 
drug world and a bibliography. (Mil-Mac 
Publications, 203 Adelaide St. W 
Toronto, $1.25 paper). 


826) 


DOUBLE SPELL, by Janet Lunn 
Such a success was this book for 
children that a Canada Council grant 
has already helped the author to start 
a second book. Twins Jane and Eliza- 
beth star in the story. Aunt Alice has 
exchanged her old rambling house, 
ghostly attic, too, for the crowded 
Hubbard bungalow. A pioneer doll 
from a Toronto antique shop helps 
cast just what the title says, “a double 
spell.” 10-12 years. (Peter Martin As- 
sociates, $4.95) K. Geddes 


CELEBRATE THE SUN, by Betty 
Nickerson 

Festivals from around the world 
and art by children from many lands 
invite you to these pages to celebrate 
the same sun. Information and stages 
for varied festivals cover all seasons. 
To be enjoyed by the young and the 
young at heart. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $6.95) 


LETTERS continued from page 6 


community I’m sure that we would be 
more attractive to non-church members in 
our neighbourhood, and perhaps give them 
the feeling of wanting to join us. 

It’s nice to be getting richer and more 
comfortable, but let’s not be selfish and 
have it all for ourselves. We could do witha 
lot less in our church buildings and a lot 
more peace in our hearts and minds 
knowing that we are doing something for 
someone and a little less for us. 

People say they are not satisfied with 
the church as it is today: greedy and 
self-concerned, so they don’t go anymore. 
I feel that this is not the answer, so 
therefore keep going; and teaching Sunday 
school in hopes of making better, more 


sharing-Christians for the world of tomor- 
row. We must keep doing God’s work. 
Ridgeville, Ont. Mrs. Frances Johnson 


Our March copy of The Record arrived this 
morning and I have been reading it with 
interest. In the section called “Letters” | 
found one which made me stop to think. It 
was in connection with the Ross Report 
and advocating the leadership of our 
church be given to the under 40 group 
because industry does it every day ... 

Sir, it is not the under 40 group or any 
particular age group we need as leaders in 
our church. It is men and women who 
believe in the Bible, who are willing to put 
the teachings of Calvin into practice every 
day of their lives. 

It is only as individuals living our faith 
every day that the Presbyterian church or 
any other church can survive. We simply 
cannot leave it to any one age group. I 
believe for the individual to really live asa 
Presbyterian can bring about more change 
in our world than changing some rules and 
regulation could ever hope to accom- 
plish ... 

It is not an easy life, but one certainly 
worth struggling to accomplish. 
Peterborough, Ont. Mrs. A. J. Noftall 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


WORKSHOP 


June 22-26, 1970 


for 
* Church School Teachers 
° Lay Leaders 
* Ministers 
* Deaconesses 


You will have an opportunity to 


* Examine Presbyterian 
Curriculum resources 


Discover how to use 
these effectively 


Learn teaching skills 


Grow in your Christian 
faith 


To be held at 


EWART COLLEGE 
156 St. George Street 
Toronto 


Sponsored by the Board of Christian 
Education and Ewart College. 


For complete information write for 
folder to above address. 
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BOOKS ~« 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Order 


52 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


8 - VOLUME BIBLICAL LIBRARY 
DOUBLES CASH DIVIDENDS IN 
BIBLE MINISTRY 


Double your sales potential and your profits. 
Independent dealers are making hundreds of dollars 
a week through spare-time sales. A fruitful Bible 
Ministry is combined with a welcome opportunity 
to bolster income. 

John A. Dickson Publishing Co. has added the 
new highly endorsed 3-volume set, THE CHRISTIAN 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, and a 4-volume Bible 
Study Workbook both edited by Dr. Don 
Cleveland Norman, one of the world’s foremost 
Bible scholars — to its world famous NEW 
ANALYTICAL BIBLE. A single call — a double sale. 
The combined presentation can actually double 
or triple your cash return from the time you invest. 

Dedicated Bible scholars and lay leaders devoted 
five years to creating THE CHRISTIAN BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Men and women, young and old, 
full-time or partime, find that the set sells on 
sight. Write for your free copy of ‘‘A Bible Ministry 


That Pays Cash Dividends.”’ 
1000 GOLD STRIPE $] 00 
ADDRESS LABELS fe 
Address and Zone Number. $1.00 for each 
labels have everything. Only $1.00 Postpaid. Please 
Box 4357, Postal Station D, Hamilton, Ontario 


JOHN A. DICKSON PUBLISHING CO. 
a 1,000 Deluxe Gold Stripe, Gummed Padded, 
3 
ml sct. The demand for our attractive Gold 
Print Your Name and Address Clearly. Order Yours 
Groups write for fund raising plans. 


1727 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 60616 
Address Labels, Printed with Your Name, 
Stripe Labels is Practically Unlimited, because our 
To-Day from BURDEN SALES CO. 


16th World’s 
Christian Endeavour 


Convention 


Kitchener-Waterloo 
Canada 


August 19-23, 1970 


For complete information 
write to: 


MISS M. DEVITT 
P.O. BOX 2917, 
KITCHENER, ONT. 


St: Augustine Loys Choir 


The St. Augustine Boys’ Choir will present 
a delightful evening of religious and light 
classical music with a short comic opera 
(in costume). Ideal for church celebra- 
tions, conventions, fund-raising etc. Single 
concerts within 100 mile radius of Toronto, 
also tours. Bookings now being accepted 
for 1970/71 Season. Please contact Alan 
H. Cowle, Choir Manager, 40 Madison Ave., 
Toronto 5, Ont. Tel: 922-7633. 
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The N.D.F. has helped 
two hospitals in India, 
one in Taiwan — also, 


has made a grant to the 
@@ Theological College in 
the West Indies. 


Mien 


Men in the prairies 

March was a busy month for men in 
Saskatchewan Synod. A series of local 
gatherings was held one week, at which the 
national director of men’s work, Roy 
Hamilton, met with men in Regina, York- 
ton, Weyburn, Swift Current and Moose 
Jaw. The next event was a weekend men’s 
conference, March 13—15, at the Prairie 
Christian Training Centre, attended by 
men from all parts of the synod. The Rev. 
Ross Manthorpe of Coquitlam, B.C., who 
does chaplaincy work at Oakalla Prison, 
and is chaplain of the Simon Fraser Univer- 
sity, delivered four addresses on the theme 
“Good Managers of God’s Gifts.” Another 
speaker was Dr. Arthur Hare, M.D. of the 
Swift Current congregation. He related in 
depth the inroads made by drugs, and the 
resultant effect on home life. The assistant 
director of men’s work, George Fernie, 
participated in the conference, following 
which he met with men at North Battle- 
ford and Saskatoon. 


MEN of the Moose Jaw congregation, 
with the Rev. Peter Ruddell on the left. 


CHURCH CAMEOS 


m A 400-day clock was presented by St. 
Paul’s Church, Winchester, Ont., to elder 
Robert D. Ledgerwood, on his retirement 
as treasurer after 20 years. 

w A baptismal font has been given to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont., by the 
Jackson families, in memory of J. Herbert 
Jackson. 

m Two sets of twin boys, Michael Joseph 
and Brett Adrian Ashley, David Andrew 
and Todd Alexander Spencer, were baptiz- 
ed by the Rev. Walter Allum in Knox 
Church, Dundas, Ont. 

B Burn’s Church, Georgetown, Guyana, 
received a stained glass window as a 
memorial to Mary Ellen Anderson, former 
missionary. It was a gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Yerrakader. 
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Majestic Magnificent 


Music that reaches the heart, 
thunders but yet can soothe, 
inspires and humbles. 

Only the organ. 

These qualities are created by 
the combined skills of the crafts- 
men who make them. Tones, 
rich and true as a Stradivarius, as 
restful and quiet as a vesper, are 
brought to life by Baldwin. 

Baldwin church organs are 
created to provide the range, ver- 


MAN'S 
THOUGHTS OF A RORGSEWIFE 
BY GRACE RUSSELL 


“| must confess... 


satility and quality for every cir- 
cumstance. A demonstration or 
our detailed descriptive literature 
will assure you of Baldwin’s 


unique character and individuality. 


Write to Dept. 
R70-5 
Baldwin Piano 


Company 
(Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, 
Ontario. 


BALDWIN 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


... the vocation of a housewife — is not my cup of tea...” 

... other women might really get a kick out of scrubbing floors...” 

... other aspects | do enjoy,...like sleeping with a husband who 
still makes me feel like a bride; having babies and watching them 


grow...” 


This is ‘Rings and Things” by Grace Russell, giving meditations of a 
man’s wife... from wedding ring to doorbell ring. Warm, stirring, 
inspirational, timely. A delight for every wife (and for husband, too) 
$1.50 each, ten or more for $1.30 each. Order from 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Avenue « Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
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m Church furniture was dedicated at 
Second West Gwillimbury Church, Brad- 
ford, Ont., in memory of Elwood Nevils, 
board chairman. A baptismal font was 
given by his wife and children and the 
Elliott family, and a pedestal by the Nevils 
family. 

@ St. Andrew’s Church, Innisfail, Alta., 
celebrated its 80th anniversary by turning 
part of the manse basement into a lounge- 
study, with labour done by the men and 
furnishings supplied by the ladies’ aid. 

m Extensive renovations have been made 
to the hall and sanctuary of Knox Church, 
Campbellton, N.B., dedicated at anniver- 
Sary services, with a new board room in 
memory of Walter H. Gray. 

@ John Parks has given Communion ware 
to St. James Church, Newcastle, N. B., in 
memory of the Rev. T. T. Cunningham and 
Miss Annie J. Ferguson. 

Melrose Park Church, Toronto, marked 
its 32nd anniversary on March 15 by 
rededicating the first church hall “Ellison 
Memorial Hall” in memory of the founding 
minister, Rev. D. I. Ellison. 


TWO PORTRAITS of former ministers, 
George W. Murdoch and Thomas G. 
Marshall, were unveiled in the sanctuary of 


New Westminster Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
Both died in 1969. 


STUDENT MINISTER Allison Ramsay 
inspects the new sign erected at Knox Church, 
Westport, Ont. 


ss 

THE CRUCIFIXION scene was the final event 
portrayed in a three-day observance of holy’ 
week at South Gate Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
when plays were given involving all grades of the 
church school and members of the 
congregation. 
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A NOTE WAS BURNED at Durham Church, 
Ontario, relating to the refurbishing of the 
sanctuary. Shown, left, are Wallace 
McGowan, session clerk; Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson; Mrs. J. Alexander, ladies’ aid 
president; Thomas Watson, board chairman. 


Church 
Cameos 


. 2 8S er aoa OA 
TEN NEW ELDERS were ordained in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lachine, Que., from 
left, seated, Mrs. L.J. Davidson; Mrs. 

E. Pickle; Mrs. J.A. Woodward; 
standing; R. Bennett; S. Jardine; 
Mrs. R. Rowan; G. Mackeod; Rev. 


Roy D. Currie; H. Baily; K. Field; G. MacLean. 


A CROSS WAS CARRIED through the streets of Barrie, Ont., in a Good Friday act of worship, 


MAUREEN DEBORAH McAVOY is the first 
daughter born into the manse in the 98 year 
history of St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, Ont. 

A former minister, Dr. Louis Fowler, 
performed the baptism. Session clerk H.!. Watts 
presented the child with a commemorative 
chalice and the ladies’ group gave a Bible. 

Rev. Homer McAvoy is the minister. 


SHOWN WITH THE NEW ORGAN of MacKay 
Church, Timmins, Ont., are, left, Alice 

Van Betlehem; junior choir; J.E. Anderson; 
elder and former choir member; 

G. Van Betlehem, organ fund treasurer; 
Mrs. J. Wilkins, organist-choir leader; 

Rev. A.C.G. Muir, James Thomson, 

board chairman; and Susan Walton, 
youngest member of the congregation and 
adult choir. 


led by members of St. Andrew's Church, with other Christians in the community. The idea was to 
take the cross back into the market place, and become involved in an act of self-accusation and 
personal dedication. The participants paused at nine locations, including a shopping plaza, city hall, 
and a parking lot, for meditation on themes related to the crucifixion. 
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Personals 


The Rev. Earl F. Roberts, one of our 
missionaries in Africa, suffered bereave- 
ment in the death of two of his sons, 
Robert, 7, and Paul, 9, in a car accident, 
April 3rd. His wife Dorothy and son John 
Mark were critically injured. 

As well as continuing as minister of 
outreach at St. Paul’s, Hamilton, Ontario, 
the Rev. John Congram was appointed as 
hospital visitor by the Presbytery. 

The wedding took place on March 21 of 
two people in the church offices: the 
editor of Glad Tidings, Miss Helen Proud- 
foot, and Ronald Young. 

The Church of Scotland has appointed 
the Rev. James Kerr as minister of St. 
Andrew’s Kirk, Nassau, where Dr. De- 
Courcy H. Rayner, editor of The Record, 
has been supplying for three months. Dr. 
Rayner will resume his duties in late April. 

Since 1958, when he was called home as 
a missionary in India, Dr. R. M. Bennett 
has served in the department of overseas 
missions and as associate of the Canadian 


Council of Churches. He retired last ‘< PTHE BEST INTERPRETATION OF 
month. BAS 

A Hamilton, Ontario, elder at Erskine Kee THE BEST-SELLER OF ALL TIME 
Church, William H. Bailey, has become one =e 
of the first five elected to the new A.B.C.’s 
bowling hall of fame for Canada. This ten THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
pin bowler also holds a world record for 64 A complete biblical reference library in twelve volumes—the 
continuous years in the one league. most valuable key to the Scriptures 


On May 5 the degree of Doctor of x: 
Divinity will be conferred upon two Knox MPN eo eT AR ie SG EN! 


College graduates: the Rev. J. K. Ross 
Thomson, Knox Church, St. Catharines, Exegesis on every passage 
Ontario, and the Rev. William Weir, Knox Outline and full-color maps 
Church, Elora. 

The following day, Presbyterian College 
will award D.Ds to the Rev. EF. P. Aikens, 


in parallel columns 


Complete indexes—by subject and, Scripture 
720 pages of general articles 


Mount Royal, Father frenee Beaubien of Single volumes, $9.50; 12-volume set, $97.50 
Montreal’s Ecumenical Institute, and the Deluxe leather edition (sets only), $219.50 
Rev. Donald C. MacDonald, Simcoe, Ont. 
As part of his morning devotions with 
the staff at the church offices, Toronto, THE INTERPRETER’S DICTIONARY 
the Rev. Basil Howell, comptroller, inaugu- OF THE BIBLE 
rated a Communion service for the morn- The complete, illustrated biblical encyclopedia—unexcelled in 
ing of Maundy Thursday. Dr. L. Fowler scope, usefulness, and authority 


conducted the service. . 
e cross and Scripture references 


e 163 pages of maps—full-color and outline 
Defines and explains: 


So far over 3% million 
dollars have been pro- 


e All proper names, significant terms, and subjects in 


mised to the church for Win @iezeul Wenger: 


the N.D.F. The goal is 
@e® = $5,500,000. 


e Major biblical doctrines and theological concepts 
4 volume set, $48.75 


CAMPING INFORMATION — 
SUMMER 1970 At your local bookstore 


ee te <q ABINGDON PRESS 

ynod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S. Registrar: Miss G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 

Christine Shaw, 805 The Maritime Building, New 

Glasgow, N.S. Coed (15-17) June 26-29; Boys 

Ca} June 30-July 7; Girls (9-11) July 9-16; 
irls (14-16) July 20-28; Family July 30-Aug. 4; 

Boys (12-14) Aug. 6-14; Girls (9-11) Aug. 17-24; 

Girls (12-13) Aug. 26-Sept. 2; Y.P.S. (Coed-18 

and over) Sept. 4-7. 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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The 
way to 
forever 
cherish 


a 


If you’re searching for such a way, 
give Schulmerictt bells to your church in 
the name of your loved one. Enduring 
Schulmerich bells will call to worship, 
toll in memoriam, or sound appropriate 
music... all automated if desired. 
Handsome plaque. No bell tower 
needed. Memorial Schulmerich bells 
cost less than you'd expect. Write for 
information. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Suite 412; Dept. 2950 
77 York St. 
Toronto 2, Canada 
®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 


by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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M.A. 


THEOLOGY 
WINDSOR 


Classical and 
Contemporary 


for both full-and part-time 
students 


Write: 


Department of Theology 
University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario 


111 Congregations add- 
ed their strength to the 
N.D.F. Campaign in 
1969. If you’re not in — 
come on in for 1970! It’s 
a great feeling to be 
helping in this new de- 
cade with a program 
made for it. 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to: Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and _ breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 
one ERE LET SO SOR AR ee ee 
CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for church 
clubs and fraternal societies are available from 
A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 555 Waterloo 
Street, London, Ontario. 


Want to reside in quiet town? Near Provincial 
Parks with beaches. Information — lots — 
homes. Box 213, Ingleside, Ont. 


WISH TO RENT summer cottage or home in 


rural area, in southern Ontario, to accommodate 
nine persons. June 15 to September 15. Contact 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Powers, 158 Spadina Rd., 
Toronto 179. 


SAUBLE BEACH CALLING 


The new Presbyterian Centre at this Lake Huron 
resort offers summer activities for all; including 
day camps, coffee house, and worship. Adults and 
young people interested in giving leadership 
write to Mrs. Allan Greig, St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Owen Sound, Ontario. 


Camp MacLeod, Mira Ferry, Cape Breton, N.S. 
Registrar: Mrs. James MacKinnon, 203 Cartier 
Street, Sydney, N.S. P.Y.P.S. June 26-28; Senior 
High Sept. 4-7; Girls and Boys — dates unknown. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa 

Gracefield Centre, R.R. No. 1, Blue Sea Lake, 
Que. Registrar: Rev. R. H. Balsdon, 1242 
Meadowlands Dr., Ottawa 5, Ontario. Coed 
(9-13) July 1-11; Coed (9-13) July 12-19; Coed 
(14-16) July 22-Aug.1. 

Camp da’Action Biblique, Richmond, Quebec. 
Registrar: Mr. Gerald Doran, Box 698, Rich- 
mond, Que. SPONSORED BY FRENCH PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCHES. Coed (8-14) July 


18-Aug. 1 — (A limited number of English 
speaking campers who understand French 
allowed). 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Camp Iona, Bala, Ont. Registrar: Mrs. J. D. 
Young, 13 Eastdale Avenue, Toronto 13, Ont. 
Coed High School June 24-July 4, Girls (13 and 
over) July 8-18; Girls (13 and over) July 22-Aug. 
1, Boys (12-14) Aug. 5-15; Boys (12-14) Aug. 
19-29. Adult, experiment in camping, Aug. 
20-Sept. 7. 

Glen Mhor Camp, R.R. No. 1, Brechin, Ont. 
Registrar: Mrs. R. Brooks, R. R. No. 1, Brechin, 
Ontario. Girls (9-11%) June 29-July 9; Girls 
(9-11%) July 10-20; Boys (8-11%) July 21-31; 
Coed (17-25) July 31-Aug. 3; Boys (8-11'2) Aug. 
4-14; Girls (9-112) Aug. 15-25; Girls (1112-14) 
Aug. 26-Sept. 5. 

Dorothy Lake Camp, Box 1093, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont. Registrar: Miss Shirley Cayley, Englehart, 
Ont. Boys (Junior) July 1-10; Girls July 13-22 
and July 25-Aug. 3. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Camp Goforth, R.R. No. 7, Dunnville, Ont. 
Registrar: Rev. D. C. MacDonald, 103 Lot St., 
Simcoe, Ont. Boys (12-17) June 27-July 6; Boys 
(9-11) July 6-13; Girls (12-14) July 15-24; Girls 
(9-11) July 25-Aug. 1; Girls (9-11) Aug. 1-Aug. 8; 
Boys (9-11) Aug. 9-16; Coed (16-17) — Counsel- 
lor in Training Aug. 17-23. 

Camp Kintail, R. R. No. 3, Goderich, Ont. 
Registrar: Rev. J. R. Weir, Box 820, Kincardine, 
Ont. Ladies June 19-21; Counsellor-in-training 
Coed June 22-29; ele, June 29-July 7; 
Girls (9-11) July 8-15; Girls (9-11) July 16-23; 
Boys a July 25-Aug. 1; Boys (Tet) Aug. 
2-10; Girls (12-13) Aug. 11-19; Coed (17 and up) 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3. 


Synod of Manitoba & N.W. Ontario 

Clear Lake, Onanole, Manitoba. Registrar: Mrs. 
J. Morton, Box 187, Strathclair Man. Coed 
(9-11) July 6-13; Coed (12-15) July 20-27; Coed 
(9-11) July 27-Aug. 3; Family Aug. 3-10 
(Cooperative with United and Anglican 
Churches). 

Simon House Camp, Off No. 10 on Hwy. 391. 
Registrar: Mr. W. H. Ruse, 351 Parkway Blvd., 
Flin Flon, Man. Coed (Junior) July 7-17; Coed 
(Intermediate and Senior) July 21-31. 

Camp Prescawa, Kejick, P.O., Ont. Registrar: Mr. 
Fred Instance, 11-131A Tyndall Avenue, Winni- 
peg 14, Man. Coed (12-14) July 4-12; Coed 
(9-11) July 18-26; Coed (15-17) July 26-31; 
Coed (15 and over) July 31-Aug. 3 — Women’s 
weekend June 27-28; Minister Week or family 
camp July 13-16 — Family Camp Aug. 4-16. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, Sask. 
Registrar: Mrs. E. Slowenko, 1133 Bradshaw 
Place, Prince Albert. Coed (9-11) July 11-18; 
Coed (12-14) July 18-25; Family July 25-Aug. 1; 
Coed (9-11) Aug. 1-8; TWEEKE (Teen weekend 
for older teens) (15-19) Sept. 4-7. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Camp Shuswap, Little Shuswap Lake, B.C. Regis- 
trar: Rev. I. S. Gamble, 253 Battle Street, 
Kamloops, B.C. Coed (14-18) May 15-18; Coed 
(13-17) July 5-12; Coed (8-9) July 12-19; Coed 
(10-12) July 19-26. 

Camp Wasa, Wasa Lake, B.C. Registrar: Mrs. R. 
E. Sparks, 318 MacKenzie Dr., Cranbrook, B.C. 
Coed (8-9) July 4-11; Coed (10) July 11-18; 
Coed (11-12) July 18-25; Coed (13-14) July 
25-Aug. 1; P.Y.P.S. August 22-29. 

Camp Douglas, R. R. No. 1, Gibsons, B.C. 
Registrar: Mrs. Irene Bleackley, 1692 West 57th 
Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. Boys (12-15) June 
28-July 4; Girls (12-15) July 5-July 11; Boys 
(9-11) July 12-18; Girls (9-11) July 19-25; Girls 
(9-11) July 26-Aug. 1; Coed (16 and up) Aug. 
2-8. 
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VAIR, THE REV. ALLAN H. — On April 
Sth, the minister of Knox Church, Preston, and 
Doon Church, Kitchener. Born in Owen Sound, 
and a graduate of McMaster University and Knox 
College (’52), Mr. Vair was called to Erin and 
Ospringe where he had served as a_ student 
minister. From there he went to Preston and 
supervised the erection of a new building. He is 
survived by his wife, the former Mona Ayres, and 
two daughters, Mrs. K. (Pamela) Harris, Stouff- 
ville, and Penny Lea at home. 

Mr. Vair served with the army in World War 
II, and acted as chaplain of the Kitchener militia. 
For many years he served as chaplain at the Galt 
Girls’ Training School. He was the present 
convener of missions for the Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston. 


ANGUS, ARTHUR ANDREW, 74, elder, St. 
Paul’s Church, Winchester, Ont., March 1. 

BENNETT, THOMAS, 84, St. John’s Church, 
Toronto, March 11. 

BLAIN, MRS. ALEXINA, 82, life-long mem- 
ber of St. John’s Church, Toronto, March 6. 

BOURNE, BRUCE, 79, elder, First Church, 
Chatham, Ont., March 29. 

CHITTIM, JOHN, 79, elder, First Church, 
Chatham, Ont., March 22. 

DRYSDALE, JAMES DAVID, 70, session 
clerk, St. Matthew’s Church, Wallace, N.S., and 
Sunday school superintendent, March 3. 

ERNST, ERNEST STANLEY, 50, elder and 
trustee of Calvin Church, Kitchener, Ont., and 
choir soloist, March 3. 

FERGUSON, ROBERT, 81, 
Church, Chatham, Ont., March 29. 

HUTCHINSON, ROBERT, elder. trustee and 
board member, New Westminster Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., March 18. 

JAMIESON, MRS. ELLA ISABEL, honorary 
life member of the W.M.S., wife of the late Rev. 
A. Crawford Jamieson, Knox Church, Agincourt, 
Ont. 

KELLY, MRS. ANN, 85, St. John’s Church, 
Toronto, mother of Miss Giollo Kelly, executive 
director for national missions of the W.M.S. 
(W.D.), March 12. 


elder, First 


McBAIN, GEORGE MUNRO, 67, elder, 
Kildonan Church, Man., March 12. : 
McCLYMONT, JOHN, elder, St. David’s 


Church, Scarborough, Ont., March 18. 

McGUIRE, SAMUEL F., 91, former elder, 
First Church, Chatham, Ont., March 10. 

McLEAN, CHARLES A., 59, elder, Knox 
Church, Goderich, Ont., March 31. 

McLEAN, JOHN A., 54, elder, St. Paul’s 
Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., March 11. 

PRICE, THOMAS HARDING, 82, 
Limehouse Church, Ont., March 9. 

REID, MRS. JOHN, active in women’s work, 
New Westminster Church, .Hamilton, Ont., 
March 13. 


elder, 


The N.D.F. Campaign 
terminates in 1972. But 
you may still enter now 


— and have five years 
to pay. 


ue 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Arbuthnott, Rev. J. P., Toronto, Dovercourt- 
St. Paul’s and Chalmers, Ont., March 19. 
Meszaros, Rev. S. K., Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., 
March 1. 


The Fund’s 


rates are 
still the lowest... 


You’re the reason PMF has the lowest rates 


for permanent, participating life insurance 


of any American insurance company. 
People like you—clergymen, seminary 
students, missionaries, and their families— 
are the only people PMF will cover. 


What’s so special about you? You, and those in our 
vocation, generally outlive folks in other agcupations 
by a healthy amount. Because of your greater life span, 
PMF can insure you for less. In effect, we save; then 
pass the benefits on to you. 


Ours is a unique, yet proven service. We’ve been doing 
it for 250 years. That’s two and a half centuries of 
guaranteeing maximum permanent, participating life 
insurance, with a dividend history and substantial 
cash-loan values to both clergymen and their families. 
At the lowest rates anywhere. 


For the smartest life insurance investment you can possibly 
make, clip the coupon below. We’ll be happy to send you 
further information about PMF’s varied plans. 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


In Canada: 15 Gervais Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, D.D.., Pres. 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 
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Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and 
Hunter River, P.E.I., Rey R. D. Sandford, 
Box 248, Kensington. 


A NONDENOMINATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY FOR THE CLERGY cy 50 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION spall 

BRASS & BRO 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
**pAills’’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO 18. ONT 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 24th year of leadership 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St. TORONTO 2B 


Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hats 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


UNFAILING Results 


OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


LARGEST SELLERS TODAY 


At stores across Canada 
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“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 
B 


FOR 


CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 
P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON 


THOS. G. BROWNE 


Church Interiors 


Designers — Interiors 
Box 164, Markham, Ontario 


221-2202 294-1448 


e Poinedt Glass 


Modern and traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


SVB, Celtic Ptuctios 


Swansea, England 
Canadian — MRS EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave, Toronto 12, Ont HU 9-6566 
Que W D. LAMBIE, OBE. PO Box 2 Victoria, Montreal 6 


FOR HANDS THAT SEW 


PENELOPE TAPESTRIES 
EMBROIDERY KITS FROM SWEDEN 
PENELOPE PICTURE AND CUSHION KITS 
BUCILLA CREWEL AND SAMPLER KITS 
and some very fascinating accessories 


are all available from us by mail. Send 35c for 
our new illustrated catalogue, it’s like a needle- 
work shop in your home! 


Venture Sales, Box 155E, Markham, Ontario 


CHURCH SIGNS 


ILLUMINATED 
CHANGEABLE LETTER, 
DIRECTORIES 
AND CHURCH BOARDS 
MONARCH SIGN & DISPLAY CO. 


BOX 244, AGINCOURT, ONTARIO 
PHONE 282-7551 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. prices. Organizations 
only. 


Wholesale 


Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


Pictou, First, N. S., Rev. L. M. MacNaughton, 
Scotsburn. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s N.S. Rey. D. L. 
Mawhinney, Box 1192, Pictou. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 
Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Church, Mont- 
real, Que., Rev. Arthur larrera, 8270, 23rd 
Avenue, Montreal 456. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Alliston and: Mansfield, Ont., 
McKay, Box 266, Creemore. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. D. Nicholson, 
Box 68, Campbellville. 

Meaford and Thornbury, Ont., 
Jess, 212 Pine St., Collingwood. 

Toronto, Dovercourt-St. Paul’s and Chalmers, 
Ont., Rev. A. M. McCombie, 26 Avonhurst 
Rd., Islington 678. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. D. B. Hostet- 
ter, 10 Summitcrest Dr., Weston. 


Rev. James A. 


Rev. M. S. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Ont., Rev. W. A. 
McLeod, 28 Kingsway Dr., Hamilton 20. 

Hamilton, Erskine, Ont., Rev. Stanley W. 
Vance, 5 Mapleside Ave., Hamilton. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. 
Henderson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Stratford, Knox, Ont., Rev. James Ferguson, 
46 Church ‘Ste. Stratford. 

Tillsonburg and Windham Cr., Ont., 
C. MacDonald, 103 Lot St., Simcoe. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 
Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Wood- 
side, Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh 
St. S. W. Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Vancouver, Central, B.C., Dr. R. L. Taylor, 
4395 Rockridge Rd., West Vancouver. 


VACANCIES OVERSEAS 
GUYANA — 1 minister for presbytery field work 

and development — 3 year term. 
FORMOSA— 1 doctor — pediatrician for Chang- 
hua Christian Hospital — term 3-5 years; 1 
physical therapist for Changhua Christian 
Hospital — term 3-5 years; 1 educator to 
teach Practical Theology — term 5 years; 1 
educator to teach Systematic Theology — 
term 5 years; 1 accountant for G. A. of 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan — term 3-5 


Rev. D. 


years. 

Readings 

EST 
May 1 — Acts 27: 1, 9-13 
May 2 — Acts 27: 14-20 
May 3 — Acts 27: 21-32 
May 4 — Acts 27: 33-44 
May 5 — Acts 28: 1-10 
May 6 — Acts 28: 11-22 
May 7 — Acts 28: 23-31 
May 8 — Malachi 1: 6-14 
May 9 — Malachi 3: 1-8 
May 10 — Malachi 3: 9-18 
May 11 — Zech. 2: 1-5 
May 12 — Zech. 2: 6-13 
May 13 — Zech. 3: 1-10 
May 14 — Zech. 4: 1-7 
May 15 — Zech. 4: 8-14 
May 16 — Zech. 7: 8-14 
May 17 — Zech. 8: 1-8 
May 18 — Psalm 72: 1-19 
May 19 — Zech. 8: 9-15 
May 20 — Zech. 8: 16-23 


May 21 — Zech. 9: 9-17 
May 22 — Zech. 14: 6-11 
May 23 — Obad. 1-7 

May 24 — Obad. 10-17 
May 25 — Nahum. 1: 9-15 
May 26 — Psalm 138 

May 27 — Psalm 139: 1-12 
May 28 — Psalm 139: 14-18 
May 29 — Psalm 140: 1-8 
May 30 — John 1: 1-14 
May 31 — John 1: 15-28 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Clifford Tebby 


@ One time high in a maple tree top a little 
Baltimore Oriole serenaded the neighbour- 
hood. Once when he stopped singing he 
heard someone crying. The whole tree 
seemed to shudder with great sobs. 

“That’s strange!”’ said the Baltimore 
Oriole. “I thought I heard someone crying. 
I thought my singing would cheer up 
anybody. On such a lovely day I don’t 
understand it at all.” 

Then he heard a voice sob, “Tomorrow’s 
my birthday! Nobody cares. Here I stand 
on the edge of the forest offering shelter 
from the wind and rain, cradling baby birds 
in my boughs. They just take me for 
granted.” 

“Why it’s the maple tree crying!” said 
the Baltimore Oriole in astonishment. 
Then he thought of the times he had spent 
the night here. When he was a little bird the 
swaying of the maple tree branches had 
rocked him gently off to sleep. The little 
Baltimore Oriole felt so ashamed he flew 
quietly away. 

The little Baltimore Oriole exclaimed to 
his mother how and why he heard the 
maple tree crying. “‘I wish there was some 
way we could show the maple tree how 
much we appreciate and need her.” 

Mother Baltimore Oriole couldn’t think 
of anything special they could do. Mrs. 
Robin flew by. 

“Hey! wait a moment Mrs. Robin,” 
called Mrs. Baltimore Oriole. “The big 
maple tree is feeling very sad and we are 
trying to think of something to cheer her 


Soon Mr. and Mrs. Wren joined the 
group and Mr. and Mrs. Blue Jay. Before 
long everyone in the forest was gathered 
around trying to think of some way to 
show their gratitude to the maple tree. 
Everyone was talking excitedly. 

Then a little robin asked, ““Why don’t 
we have a birthday party?” Everyone 
looked at the robin in surprise. “A 
birthday party for a tree? Don’t be 
foolish!” Then they looked at one another, 


silently. 
“T think that’s a wonderful idea!” 


The Unhappy 
Maple Tree 


someone piped up. 

“Yeah! why not?” everyone chorused. 

“We could sing songs,” said Mrs. Robin. 

“And play games,” added the squirrels. 

Everyone agreed to come the next day 
to the maple tree’s birthday party. 

A little mouse heard about the birthday 
party. She had lived at the foot of the 
maple tree all her life. She wanted to do 
something special for the maple tree. 

“Oh! Dear!” said the little mouse. 
“What can I do? I can’t sing like the song 
birds.” The little mouse thought and 
thought, she paced back and forth. Try as 
hard as she could she couldn’t think of 
anything special she could do. The little 
mouse felt so sad she wanted to cry. 

Then she heard a woodpecker drum- 
ming on a dead tree nearby. She casually 
watched him go about his business. 

Suddenly the little mouse jumped to 
her feet. “Pve got it!” she cried excitedly. 
The little mouse had noticed dead twigs on 
the maple tree. “The big maple tree would 
look neater if I chewed off those dead 
twigs,’ said the happy little mouse as she 
danced a jig. 

The little mouse hurried among the tree 
branches chewing off dead twigs as she 
went. By night fall the little mouse had 
finished her job. “There!” said she happily. 
The maple tree looks much tidier. 

The next day all the little folk of the 
neighbourhood came to the birthday 
party. How lovely the maple tree looked 
for her birthday with the dead twigs 
pruned from her branches and her leaves 
glistening in the sunlight. The little mouse 
felt so pleased with herself her little chest 
was nearly bursting with pride. 

Everyone played games, sang songs and 
had a wonderful time. At the right moment 
they joined in a sing song. 

“Happy Birthday to you! Happy Birth- 
day to you! Happy Birthday dear Maple 
tree! Happy birthday to you!” 

The maple tree was so touched her 
leaves rustled happily. “They really do 
care. They remembered me on my 
birthday.” 
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TO GET THE WORD AROUND 


“Go Into all the world ...! am with you always” 


AGENCY FOR LIFE 


commirree on ORGANIZATION 5-2 PLANNING 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA e 50 WYNFORD DRIVE, DON MILLS, ONTARIO e TELEPHONE (416) 429-0110 
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HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 
IN THIS ISSUE: The Town Clock 


Let’s Stop Talking Christianese 
Our 1970 Graduates 


God Language — A Message from the Moderator 


The way to renewal 


LIKE MANY of our readers we are growing 
weary of the flood of criticism of the 
church, especially when that body is blamed 
for the shortcomings and weaknesses of 
some of its individual members. 

The church is the place where we expect 
to find horn the pulpit and the pew. The man in the pulpit has a 
message to proclaim, a unique message based on the word of 
God. His job is not merely to inspire and to offer hope, it is to 
guide and to educate. The people in the pew are there because 
they are reaching for something more than the world offers. 
They seek help in applying the gospel to the situations in which 
they live from day by day. 

The eminent psychologist who became the first woman 
president of the National Council of Churches in the U.S.A., Dr. 
Cynthia Wedel, told a national seminar recently: ““What we need 
is church people who don’t get ulcers over conflict. We need 
people who know what they believe and why, and don’t get 
upset when challenged.” 

And the six presidents of the World Council of Churches said 
in their Pentecost message: “‘Nor do we, who are Christians, 
know what is happening to the church or even what will happen 
to our faith. And with our uncertainty goes fear.” 

These two quotations seem to say that ignorance and 
uncertainty lead to fear, and fear leads to frustration, which in 
turn may lead to failure to keep the vows made when we joined 


/n tribute to two men 


WITHIN A SPACE of three days in April 
two great leaders of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada finished their course on 
earth. Principal Emeritus F. Scott Mackenzie 
and Rev. Dr. Hugh A. MacMillan served in 
different areas of the church, but they were 
alike in many ways. 

Both were born and raised in Bruce County, Ontario, the sons 
of Scottish-Canadian parents who grounded them firmly in the 
faith. Both were distinguished scholars, the one specialized in 


yg? ~ay 
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of thanks 


~ IT IS NEVER EASY to step into another 
+} Mifi%— person’s shoes, and three months is hardly 
aM sufficient time in which to shape them to 
one’s own feet. Yet the acting editor of The 
Record, the Rev. T. Melville Bailey, adapted 
himself easily and quickly to the task of 
producing this magazine, and did it with professional com- 
petence: 
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the church. The empty places in the pews have been vacated by 
those who have deserted the Christian cause, perhaps not always 
in conscious revolt against the church, but through indifference 
that grows out of ignorance and uncertainty. 

Among the faithful who remain are many men and women 
who would rise to the challenge to serve Christ more fully. But 
they feel inadequate because they have never gone beyond the 
elementary stage in Christian education. They require specific 
instruction to give them confidence as Christians; they lack the 
knowledge with which to overcome their diffidence. Excellent 
books are available to enlighten and stimulate Christians today, 
but how many read them, or study them together? One such 
book is reviewed in this issue. 

If the church is to be renewed at the congregational level its 
members must be persuaded to become active. They need to face 
the fact that Christians can never be passive. Personal acceptance 
of the call to service will come more readily from those who are 
sure of what they believe. 

The apostle Paul gave the antidote to ignorance and 
uncertainty in his letter to young Timothy: “For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind.” 

These three qualities, the power that is promised by God, the 
love that loses itself in service, and the sound mind that comes 
from a sure knowledge of God’s word, can be the basis for 
renewal in the individual and in the church. 


systematic theology, the other went on to master the living 
languages so necessary to his ministry in Formosa. Both were 
genuinely interested in young people, and both men endeared 
themselves to those whom they taught and counselled. Both of 
them were Christian gentlemen, gracious and approachable, 
genuine in their faith and committed to Christ. Both were 
elected to the highest office in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, the office of moderator of the general assembly. 

Our church is the richer for the devotion and service of F. 
Scott Mackenzie and Hugh A. MacMillan. 


We are grateful to his congregation, South Gate Church, and 
to the Presbytery of Hamilton for loaning Mr. Bailey to us 
part-time while the editor was on leave. We are deeply indebted 
to Mel Bailey for all the days on which he braved the wintry 
weather to commute to Toronto, and for the excellent job that 
he did in editing The Record from the last week in January until 
the end of April. 

Thank you, sir, for ajob done well! * 
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Presbyterianism in Halifax 


@ This year, general assembly meets in 
Halifax, N.S. 

The origins of the Presbyterian 
church there are uncertain. A Protes- 
tant Dissenters Meeting House was 
erected in 1750. Congregational minis- 
ters supplied this ‘“Mather’s Church” 
until after the American Revolutionary 
War. In 1784, the Rev. Thomas Russell 
from Scotland became the minister. 
From then on it was called “The 
Presbyterian Meeting House.” Not until 
1840 did it become formally associated 
with the Presbyterian Church. How- 
ever, a Presbyterian congregation was 
formed sometime prior to 1805S. 

By 1851, out of a population of over 
20,000, 3,166 declared themselves to 
be Presbyterians. By 1921, when Hali- 
fax has 58,372 persons, 6,628 were 
listed as Presbyterian. In 1925 all seven 
Presbyterian congregations voted to 
enter union. And that year, the Grafton 
Street Methodist Church was purchased 
by the Presbyterians for $30,000. It 
became the Presbyterian Church of 
Saint David. 


A call was extended to the Rev. 
Colin M. Kerr, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Under this scholar, professor and sol- 
dier, the congregation grew. During his 
18 year ministry, Saint David’s pro- 
duced its first daughter church, Knox. 
Since then it has given support to St. 
Andrew’s Dartmouth, and Calvin, Hali- 
fax. Help will be given Iona, Dart- 
mouth, when that congregation builds. 

In 1945 the Rev. Frank Lawson 
began a ministry of twenty years. 
During his time the old hall was 
demolished and the present one 
erected. Then, in 1962, the latest 
addition was made. The present minis- 
ter is the Rev. Donald B. Mackay. 

The congregation has entered on 
several co-operative programs with 
other churches in the neighbourhood. A 
slum area was torn down to make way 

for Scotia Square. With the advent of 
_ several high-rise apartments a new form 
of ministry is envisaged. The general 
| assembly will meet in Halifax for the 
| first time since 1910. * 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


“HOW DO WE 
CHANGE OR 
HELP PEOPLE?” 


by G. Harvie Barker, 
Port Cartier, Que. 


@ How do we change or help people who 
are not conforming to society’s norm? Or, 
to relate the question to the Christian 
faith, how do we go about convincing 
other people that it is more desirable, and 
for the good of all people, to follow the 
teachings of Christ and to incorporate 
these basic principles into their daily lives? 

Certainly we cannot change people to 
the extent that they cease to be human 
beings. Certainly we should expect that 
they will continue to be fallible creatures 
and go off the track at times. But, we 
should believe that people can be changed, 
to the extent that they are made better 
individuals, and more aware and consider- 
ate of their fellow humans. 

In this sense then how can we change or 
help people? I believe this to be an 
important question to ask because it is 
possible that in the process of trying to 
bring about change, we may increase or 
deepen the problems rather than help to 
alleviate them. I became particularly aware 
of the need to answer this prior question 
when reading an article in last September’s 
issue of Saturday Night magazine. The 
article dealt with the reaction to Mr. 
Trudeau’s suggested amendment to the 
Criminal Code as it was related to the 
homosexual life in Canada. 

I do not wish to single out homosexu- 
ality as a special problem to be considered, 
but I was most interested in the reaction to 
the proposed legislation as presented in the 
article. To me, the reaction seemed to 
typify the tension which exists in society 
as to how issues or problems are to be 
combatted. The article mentioned the 
response of a Conservative MP who reacted 
to the proposed change of law by saying, 
““,. the law is based on the belief that 
homosexuals are gentlemen, but if homo- 
sexuals behaved like gentlemen, they 
wouldn’t be homosexuals.” The remark 
was initially one of condemnation with no 
regard for the problems of the individuals 
involved. You know — they just shouldn’t 
be the way they are! That was his answer to 
the problem. Further solutions, if he had 
any, were secondary. 

This may seem to you to be an 


exceptional case, and yet I believe this type 
of reaction is widespread. For example, a 
familiar comment you hear about hippies 
is that they are useless and no good, and 
that they should just smarten up! Or, you 
often hear remarks to the effect that 
stricter legislation and punishment should 
be enforced to curb the usage of drugs. Not 
so often do you hear the questions asked, 
“Why are people the way they are? To 
what extent is society as a whole respon- 
sible for the way people act or react?” 

Unfortunately in the sphere from where 
the most help should come — namely, the 
church — we often find the same con- 
demning attitude. Influenced by the fact 
that our theology is basically “sin- 
centred,” the church has continued to play 
the role of the judge, and has not accepted 
the “sinner” as Christ did. 

This attitude has undoubtedly had an 
effect on society as a whole, and has played 
a part in creating what the article in 
Saturday Night called an “up-tight 
society.” The article included a homosex- 
ual’s reaction to society's judgment: 


“They keep insisting we have a dis- 
ease ... and they call us dirty and bad and 
inhuman... The trouble is that a lot of 
homosexuals, deep down, really believe 
they’re no good. North American society 
tells them they’re nasty and they begin to 
accept the judgment and they’re sort of 
shoved into this awful promiscuous desper- 
ate way of living.” 

Not too long ago I was involved in a 
discussion on the problem of drugs in our 
society. Two opposing positions arose. 
Most said that the problem could only be 
solved by cracking down on offenders, and 
by imposing stiff fines and penalties. Very 
few took the other side, to suggest that the 
market should be opened up with no 
restrictions on its usage. 

It is very tempting to “blast off’ at 
problems and offenders, and insist that 
people can only be helped by stricter 
control and by punishment. But, I would 
suggest that such an approach does not 
really get to the heart of the problem. 

An article in last September’s issue of 
Life magazine commented on recent US. 
legislation to help control the drug prob- 
lem. The article was entitled: “The Nixon 
drug law: a crucial fault’. This was the 
writer’s reaction: “.. . the evidence is that 
marijuana penalties neither deter amateurs 
nor root out professionals. Since the 
penalties were raised in 1956, juvenile drug 
arrests have risen more than 800%, and 
hardly a dent has been made in the volume 
of professional narcotics traffic.” The 
article also cited some of the side effects of 
bad drug laws: ““By branding youngsters as 
felonious criminals, the present laws make 


“Operator, get me Dial—A—Prayer.” 
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it difficult for teen-age dropouts to drop 
back in;... they (also) discourage young 
drug takers who need medical help from 
seeking it; and they give parents and 
educators an untenable choice between 
tolerating defiance of the law or turning in 
their children for retribution they believe 
to be harmful and unjust.” The article 
suggested that “congress should reduce the 
possession of marijuana from a felony toa 


misdemeanor.” 
How do we change or help people who 


are going against the norms of society? 
What I am trying to say is that liberalizing 
tendencies in our society, as well as in the 
church, have often been misunderstood. 
This type of freedom which seeks to 
remove the pressures of judgment and 
punishment has frequently been misin- 
terpreted as licence. But, basically, this 
position is saying: we must accept the 
individual in the first place — for what he is 
— and then try to help him. It is not saying 
that we necessarily condone the actions of 
others. It is saying that we need to begin 
where people are, accept them, and try to 
help them to be better people — as Christ 
did! * 


UNWED 


MOTHERS, 
: by Leslie J. Anderson, 
ho Woe o Clarkson, Ont. 


@ | ama teen-ager of 17 who sees Armagh, 
the Presbyterian home for unwed mothers, 
and hopes never to have to use it. My 
mother is the nurse there so I am accus- 
tomed to hearing about the problems of 
unwed mothers. 

Armagh is a beautiful place with a 
fantastic setting. I find peace when I go to 
look around. It contains girls anywhere 
from the age of 14 to 30. The average age is 
17. These girls come from all over Canada, 
Alberta to Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Armagh has a school system where 
any girl who is interested can carry on with 
her school work and successfully pass her 
year. 

People all over the world are trying to 
combat the problem of unwed mothers, 
but they find no matter how hard they try, 
there is no solution. From my point of 
view the reasons for this problem can be 
numerous. 

Some girls produce the predicament out 

_ of pure spite towards their parents — they 
probably feel they are not loved. This may 
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lead to finding others to successfully fulfil 
their love needs. 

Magazines contain many articles about 
the parent-teen-ager situation. They have 
delved deeply into nothing, thinking they 
will achieve a solution to the so-called 
“generation gap.” What people don’t really 
realize is that the only problem here is a 
lack of discipline and parental control. 

Many of the girls found in Armagh are 
there because of a lack of parental control. 
You find parents saying to their 16-year- 
old daughter, “Have a good time. Make 
sure you're home for breakfast,” and leave 
it at that, without even knowing where 
their child is going. Naturally, it’s human 
nature to make the best of the situation, so 
the daughter does not come home till 
maybe four in the morning. This type of 
attitude is just asking for trouble. Of 
course this is a lack of discipline on the 
child’s part too, for if she has any sense she 
would come home for fear of what might 
happen. 

Parental discipline is not the only type 
of discipline which is lacking. In our 
schools today the system is false. We now 
have a so-called “independence.” Teachers 
say “Okay - work at your own speed.” You 
go into class and find the teacher sitting 
with his feet on the desk eating his lunch. 
In our school there is a lack of discipline in 
the teachers; they teach us nothing. We sit 
in class and talk about everything but our 
class subject. I have learned little to 
nothing this year because of this non- 
teaching act we are on. Learning on your 
own is not learning at all, for most kids 
only learn when they are forced, not asked 
politely. The teachers are losing all prestige 
and teaching habits. I myself like the older 
methods far better, for this new sytem is 
not as good as it is said to be. 

In our world today, teen-agers have lost 
the respect once awarded to our parents. 
We don’t realize just what out parents have 
done for us, in bringing us up. Most of us 
don’t even try to realize until it is too late. 
Thus we find student riots, drugs and 
alcohol. Teen-agers seem to think these 
small evils will help us to understand and 
grow up. But when you think about it you 
will find only the teen-agers who haven’t 
grown up turn to them. 

There are forms of drugs which make 
you want to perform a sexual act. One drug 
can lead to unwed motherhood, it is 
known as M.S.A. Drugs and alcohol are a 


bad thing to play around with, unless you 
know exactly what you are getting into. I 


feel though, if you knew exactly what was 
happening, there would be no drug prob- 
lems. I have asked many of my friends 
about the situation of unwed mothers. 
They would put themselves in the situation 
and try to decide what they would do. 


Ninety-nine per cent would leave home 
and never come back. This was in order to 
prevent any humiliation to the parents. A 
few decided to kill themselves, and others 
didn’t know what to do. 

I do not have enough knowledge of 
people to know what the mass feels about 
free love, but I feel from what I have heard, 
that teen-agers want free love. It is because 
they have not completely looked at the 
situation. They look at the sex angle and 
not the need for human companionship or 
the need to raise a family. A few friends at 
my school already have experimented with 
sex and this, rather than respect or a true 
liking for the person, holds the girl-boy 
relationship together. This is an immature 
way to look at life. They seem to feel, just 
because they get along sexually, they area 
perfect match for marriage. A few friends 
of mine who went by this reason later 
found out the unhappy truth. One of my 
friends was planning to get married at the 
end of grade 12. A few months before the 
day she was to receive her ring, her 
boyfriend met a new girl and decided he 
wanted her instead. This proves there was 
no true love and yet my friend still could 
not believe it. 

Free love could be dangerous. It will 
increase the birth rates, even if there are 
contraceptives, because many girls dislike 
using such methods. With free love people 
tend to disregard the fact that we are earth, 
reproduction is part of earth, eating is part 
of earth and yet we forget that we are here 
for a purpose. 

I realize it is one of the most hurting 
experiences to have to combat. By observ- 
ing some of the girls who stayed with us, I 
know it must be a great mental strain on 
them. This type of predicament needs love 
and true understanding — not shame and 
torture from friends and relatives. 

Armagh is the best home of its kind. It 
contains many interesting activities and 
protects the girls from any outside humilia- 
tion. It has been developed for this purpose 
and truly does itsjob. * 


Pungent and Pertinent is a space devoted to 
timely and controversial views. Submissions 
should be limited to 800 words and be ac- 
companied by a photo of the contributor. 


Be an active Presbyte- 
rian support your 


church extension pro- 
gram. Give through the 
Development 


National 
Fund to assist with 

@w® capital needs. $100,000 
is now available from 
the National Develop- 
ment Fund. 


Letters 


IN REPLY TO MRS. WHITSON 

In the words of Mary Whitson (April issue) 
“l’m mad! Why is it that, today, one 
cannot”... criticize some ministers, and/ 
or some congregations ‘‘as individuals” 
without using the all inclusive term “the 
church’’? If Mary Whitson wants to receive 
the church’s blessings without paying for 
them, then let her come to Ridgetown, or 
perhaps any number of other communi- 
ties, where the minister of the Presbyterian 
Church does not charge for funerais, 
weddings, baptisms, or other services. 

I have never accepted money for a 
baptism, although it has been offered. I 
have never charged a fee to marry or bury 
people. With regards to both of these 
functions, however, most people give me a 
gift of money. But, here again, I have 
performed both of these services and 
received nothing. 

While I do not charge people, I do 
believe that non-supporters should be pre- 
pared to pay for the privilege of having a 
minister serve their needs in these special- 
ized ways. Why should one person receive 
for free what many people contribute 
generously to maintain? 

As for charges made by the organist and 
the caretaker, again ‘“‘why not?” These 
people are hired under certain terms. Extra 
demands made upon their time should be 
seen as similar to the factory worker being 
asked to work overtime. The latter is paid 
at the rate of time-and-one-half; surely 
church workers deserve similar considera- 
tion, 

In closing, let me return to my original 
purpose in writing. That is, if criticism 
must be directed somewhere, let it be 
towards those who are at fault. The church 
is seldom, if ever, guilty as a whole of all 
the faults her ministers and people would 
possess. 
Ridgetown, Ont. 


(Rev.)M. E. Tubb 


Many of us think that the writer of the 
letter on “The High Cost of Death and 
Marriage” has neglected to do her home- 
work. The rare examples quoted create 
the impression that ministers are religious 
mercenaries; permit me, therefore, to 
restore some lustre to their tarnished 
image. 

The Consumers’ Association of Canada 
has published a report regarding funeral 
expenses. A so-called pauper’s funeral can 
be as low as $300, that of an average 
funeral around $1,000 and that of a very 
wealthy person would cost several thou- 
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sands of dollars. Such items as: flowers, 
cement vaults, burial plots and tombstones 
are additional items of expense. The 
honorarium which a minister sometimes is 
given for his services represents a most 
insignificant item in the cost of funerals. 

The majority of ministers make no 
charge whatever for conducting funerals, 
even for those not connected with the 
church. This does not mean, however, that 
extra expenses are not incurred in the 
performance of this duty. Miles of driving, 
sometimes under hazardous road con- 
ditions, are often necessary; the minister’s 
car can become damaged or wear out faster 
than is normal. If a donation is received, 
the clergyman often puts it into the 
treasury of the church or spends it on 
something forthe church... .. 

If the cost of weddings is high, let us not 
blame the minister. The figures mentioned 
by Mrs. Whitson do not represent the 
average remuneration for such services; 
these are more realistic: minister $10, 
organist a small gift, and the custodian 
nothing. In comparison with the cost of 
other items connected with a wedding, the 
elimination of the clergyman’s fee would 
result in only a very slight economy. It 
should also be noted that any money paid 
to a married minister is always by custom 
given tohiswife..... 

The Prophet Jeremiah had a private 
income and was able to carry on a ministry 
free of charge to the people of his day. 
Most ministers wish they could do the 
same. Working for next to nothing should 
be our next project. According to the Ross 
Report, the majority of ministers are not 
being overpaid; in fact, there is the sug- 
gestion that the church could be more 
generous. The section of the report dealing 
with ‘‘Minister’s Wives” makes interesting 
reading. Where in this harsh, economic 
world of ours can such bargains be secured 
as: “Two Workers for the Price of One.” 
Thedford, Ont. (Rev. ) Edward S. Hales 


The church is investing 
in people at Kenora. 
Help the National De- 


velopment Fund to re- 
build our Indian centre 
there. 

It is costing $150,000. 


CONTEMPORARY COMMUNION 


It is to be hoped that our Presbyterian 
congregations will not take too seriously 
the space allocated in the last issue of The 
Record to new fad Communion services 
which have no New _ Testament 


justification. Words like “relevant” and 


“contemporary” are suffering from high | 


blood pressure and are in grave danger of 
being worked to death. Since when did an 
eternal truth need to be made relevant? 
The very fact of it being eternal makes it 
the birthright of each new generation and 
are we ever glad it does, or we would be left 
out in the cold. 

Our one and only justification for the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper makes it 
as clear as language can make it in the 
warrant we consistently use, and it is far 
removed from the suggestions in The 
Record where we imitate the Last Supper 
even to the mathematical count around the 
tables. 

For many sincere believers it is the 
simplicity of our celebration along with its 
New Testament basis that makes it the 
transforming experience it is. You cannot 
improve on something that is perfect 
without being in jeopardy. Let us stay with 
the reformed tradition and not be swept 
away with fancy interpretations that have 
no biblical validity. 


Port Perry, Ont. (Rev. ) William Black 


HOLY HUMOUR 

Personally I do believe Christ must have 
smiled and laughed, for instance when he 
spoke to the little children and at the 
wedding of Cana. Imagine anyone with a 
long face at a wedding!! 

Allow me to relate two funny things 
that happened in church since I was a child. 
Iam now a great grandma! 

Once a minister came to our neighbor- 
ing church. Like Zacchaeus he was very 
short! 

Although he was an excellent preacher 
and exemplary in all things — he never 
never never smiled or laughed in church or 
outside. The people began to dislike him he 
was so sour. But they bought him a new 
gown to honour him. The first day he wore 
it he donned it unsmilingly and proceeded 
to the pulpit. There were three or four 
steps and as the gown was longer than he 
was used to, he fell flat on his face. 
Everyone was petrified with embarrass- 
ment. He arose, looked around, and burst 
into laughter. Tears rolled down _ his 
cheeks. Everyone in the congregation just 
rolled with mirth. Believe it or not, after 
that they liked him a lot more. 

A second one was in our own church. A 
lady quite old in years, followed a sect 
which called out as the minister preached 
— such as “Glory be to God, he redeemed 
my soul” and other words which were 
quite all right as she was a real good old 
lady but rather startling at times. 


Her son was embarrassed over his — 
(continued on page 26) j 
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The rock 


“Look to the rock from which you were hewn, and to the quarry from 
which you were digged” Isaiah 51:1 (RSV) 


m On my desk is a small piece of granite brought by an 
octogenarian as a sample of rock he is presently gathering and 
with which he proposes to build unassisted his own house. This is 
an ambitious undertaking for one of his years and I certainly 
wish him well (while admiring his wonderful spirit). This bit of 
stone, however, is a daily reminder that there are rocks of many 
kinds that we all require for building—be the building a house or 
a life. 

When the word “rock” is currently used by young people it 
almost invariably refers to modern music. This is one point at 
which many of us are acutely conscious of “‘the generation gap,” 
being unable fully to appreciate the electronic cacophony of 
amplified sound in which many young revel. A few years ago one 
selection from this type of music was actually entitled “I am a 
rock,” and illustrated the isolation if not the alienation that 
many young people experience today. 

This month, commissioners to the annual general assembly of 
our Presbyterian Church in Canada will be meeting in the city of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. This will bring to mind some of the early 
history of our denomination in Canada. The Huguenots from 
France were the first Protestants to settle in this new land, but 
the first permanent Protestant community began with the 
settlement of Halifax, founded by Lord Cornwallis, several years 
later. The first Presbyterian minister to take up work in Canada 
also came to serve in Nova Scotia. That province and, indeed, all 
the Maritimes provided many “‘firsts” for our Canadian Presby- 
terian Church. The general assembly this year will be meeting, 
then, in surroundings rich in memory. 

In one section of Isaiah’s book of prophecy the prophet is 
concerned with comforting a people in exile—the Jews in 
Babylonia. They had suffered greatly but were to be restored. 
Under God there was hope for their future. The prophet 
reminded them of their unity with their fathers, and assured 
them that God’s plan for them and their children had not been 
thrown out of gear. This seems a fitting message for the church 
of today. We may feel that the church, fallen on evil days, has 
become something of an outcast—an exile. We need a prophet to 
declare with all the fiery eloquence and confidence of the 
spokesmen for God of old: ‘“‘Look to the rock from which you 
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were hewn.” 


In New Testament days Jesus set up a stone over which many 
have since persisted in stumbling when he said to one of his 
disciples: “You are Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
church.” “The rock referred to was Peter,” says one line of 
thought today. Another persists, “The rock was the faith that 
Peter had just annunciated.” It seems that these two opposing 
points of view are not to be easily reconciled. 

In Old Testament times the people often thought of God in 
terms of a rock upon which one might well build, or in the shade 
of which one might find a refuge. In New Testament times the 
apostles preached that man must build his life upon one and 
all-important foundation, and “Other foundation can no man 
lay.” Sometimes we still sing, 

... On Christ, the solid Rock, I stand; 
All other ground is sinking sand. 

A Methodist preacher in the United States tells of a period of 
personal depression when he wondered at the apparent lack of 
effect of his preaching. About the same time a young man who 
was himself wrestling with the question of the meaning of life 
asked the minister, “Why do you do it (preach)—when you know 
very well that not one in a thousand will really notice or long 
remember?” Faced with this serious problem the minister 
reports how it was increasingly borne in upon him that “The 
greatness of the church is not in its membership but in its Lord.” 
Many questions are raised about the church today—about its 
ministry, its method, its message—but the most important of all 
important questions still is, “What do you think of the church’s 
Lord?” 

Our commissioners, meeting in Halifax, are in a sense going 
back to the beginning of our church in Canada. More frequently 
than we do, we all need to go on a spiritual pilgrimage to the rock 
from which we have been quarried. That rock is Christ. 


PRAYER 


O God, our help in ages past and our hope for years to come, help 
us to remember the rock on which our faith is built. In days of 
distress and hours of uncertainty make us to know that the God 
of our fathers is also with their children. Be to us as a rock on 
which we may build unshaken and unshakeable, and as “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. * BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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mw From many corners of our church today there comes a call 
for a renewal of congregational life. Some directions have been 
provided by a number of writers in recent editions of The 
Record. 

Dr. J.C. McLelland states that many Presbyterians want to be 
heard, want greater involvement, and not just in housekeeping 
chores, but in planning for the present as well as the future. The 
church needs to find avenues and structures that will widen 
participation and improve communication. Dr. A. E. Bailey 
stresses the need for clear goals and the regaining of a sense of 
purpose on the part of each congregation. This statement of 
purpose will serve as a broad guide for congregational goals. Dr. 
B. H. McNeel, writing as a psychiatrist, adds a sixth ability to the 
five abilities outlined in Christian Faith and Action/Designs for 
an Educational System: the ability to participate in two-way 
communication, and to recognize and share the concern of 
others. He believes that there is a reluctance among people in the 
same congregation to talk about things that really bother them. 
Since the sharing of concerns requires a substantial degree of 
freedom from the fear of criticism, he speaks of the real need for 
the creation of a favourable climate for the explorations 
involved in learning together. 

The LAMP Report and the Ross Report support the claim 
that there is an insistent call to renewal. It is the purpose of this 
article to show that there exists a program of adult education by 
which a congregation can begin to deal realistically with their 
problems, and at the same time move towards Christian 
maturity. 

“Participation Training” was developed by Bergevin and 
McKinley in the late 50s from their studies of the educational 
programs of a fairly large number of churches in Indiana, U.S.A. 
They found that the adult educational programs of such groups 
had been hampered by two basic deficiencies. Most adults need 
(1) to learn how to learn together and (2) to accept greater 
responsibility for self and others in the learning experience. The 
“Indiana Plan” grew out of their findings. 


What is Participation Training? 


This is a program of learning which develops a favourable 
climate for learning by coming to understand one’s relationship 
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and responsibility to other persons in the learning process. It 
recognizes that the educational process is emotional as well as 
intellectual. The training is designed to promote three major 
outcomes: 

1. to stimulate adults to recognize that their needs can be met 
through educational programs in which they share responsib- 
ility, and explore their relationships with God, other persons and 
themselves. 

2. to assist people to accept a share of responsibility for 
devising and conducting educational programs to meet needs 
they can recognize. 

3. to encourage people to use their educational opportunities 
and their talents creatively. 


A Participation Training Group is composed of from 10 to 18 
persons. Along with one or two trainers, and using group 
discussions as the main procedural vehicle, they begin the 
learning venture together by taking part in a series of discus- 
sions. The topics are chosen by the participants and arise from 
the interests and recognized needs of the group. The particip- 
ants define their own learning goals for each session. The goals 
are visible, open to change, and such that will have attainable 
outcomes. Each participant gains experience in the roles of 
discussion leader, recorder and observer; he comes to be able to 
share his ideas, opinions, insights and misgivings, and to help 
others to build confidence through accepting responsibilities. 

From the beginning, participants and trainers communicate 
candidly with one another as a result of the climate of openness. 
Such communication is vital. A critique follows each session in 
which the members assess their efforts, identify obstacles, and 
plan how to improve the learning situation. After 15 to 20 hours 
of training the group will have developed considerable teamwork 
and skill in using the discussion method. By this time, 
responsibility for the learning activities has shifted almost 
completely from the trainers to the members of the group. 


What happens to those in a training group? 


Participants are expected to modify their own typical 
behaviour so as to enhance their own learning, recognizing and 
dealing with those factors which promote as well as hinder such 
learning. They not only assume a larger share of responsibility 
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An answer 


How a congregation can use “Participation Training’ 
to form new goals and meet educational problems, 


to the call for renewal oi reomseccne: 


for their own learning but they come to accept a greater 
responsibility for helping others to learn better. Personal growth 
is not raised above group growth. 

Such a learning team comes to identify individual group, 
community and congregational difficulties, which indicate a 
need for educational programs. The team is able to plan, conduct 
and evaluate creative on-going educational programs. The 
programs are developed so that each participant is led to invest 
himself—his knowledge, skills and talents—and to acquire new 
learning. Every educational program is evaluated, to assess what 
has been learned, and to determine what further learning may be 
required. 


How can Participation Training be used in a congregation? 

Let us assume that there has been an expressed desire for 
renewal in a congregation. What about the availability of 
trainers? Potential participants are drawn from a wide spectrum 
of the adult congregation. After a training period, the learning 
team is now ready to approach the needs of the congregation. 
From a consideration of the purpose of the congregation will 
come a major goal for the congregation, followed by a number of 
sub-goals. These goals should be attainable as a result of the 
educational programs to be carried out. 

Thus far, the participants have been concerned with their 
own training as a group, and then with the group’s approach as a 
planning and action group to congregational goals. Now is the 
time for an expansion of the program of Participation Training 
into the larger circle of congregational life. New training groups 
may be formed, creating new learning situations to meet unmet 
needs. This expansion is not exclusively a quantitative process 
but also involves quality. Improving already established 
“learning-together” groups is also important. Every area of 
church life and every program of education comes under 
scrutiny. One cannot begin to describe the extent to which a 
congregation will experience real spiritual growth and increased 
effectiveness as a consequence of using Participation Training to 
coordinate its goals, its life, and its educational programs. 

Two points remain to be made. The minister is responsible for 
seeing that the individuals come together as a learning team. He 
will continue to be available with friendly support and counsel. 
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However, the participants themselves must come to assume 
responsibility for their growth as a learning team. Secondly, the 
minister may occasionally serve as the resource person, but the 
group learns to make effective use of the resources of its own 
members, in addition to those provided by available materials 
and outside resource persons. 


How does a congregation get started? 


There are basically two ways that a congregation may avail 
itself of the help of trainers. The first is to send two or more 
representatives to an institute such as provided by the faculty of 
Indiana University. These are held 4 to 5 times a year, and are 
designed to train persons to use Participation Training in their 
local situation through training in (1) the development and 
maintenance of group discussion teamwork, (2) the program 
planning procedure, and (3) patterns of strategy for local 
program development. Those who attend return to their own 
church as trainers. 

A second way is for a presbytery to send representatives to 
become trainers. This second method was used very successfully 
a year ago in the Presbytery of Brampton. 

In line with the recent decision of the board of Christian 
education it is quite possible that there will be competent 
trainers to assist congregations and presbyteries not only with 
the initial group training but also on a continuing consultative 
basis. 

In summary, it is my earnest conviction that Participation 
Training offers inestimable benefits to a congregation concerned 
with spiritual renewal. I can only repeat the words of an active 
practitioner of adult education who has used Participation 
Training in a variety of settings, and who has stated that “the 
vast share of those persons trained have been strong supporters 
of the training. The explanation seems to lie in the unique 
capability of this social invention—perhaps one of the few 
original developments in adult education in our time—to release 
creative energies of adults and to satisfy their latent desires for 
honest, open communication.” * 


THE AUTHOR, a Canadian Presbyterian minister, is a graduate student in 
adult education at Indiana University. 


Let’s stop talking Christianese 


BY LILLIAN HARRIS DEAN 
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m Western movies are full of skies that podnuhs reach fer, dust 
that another Indian bites, ranches that folks are meanwhile back 
at, and any number of ’ems that get cut off at the pass. 

And churches are full of “sinners saved by grace who covet 
your prayers in the things of the Lord because they carry a 
burden for journey’s mercies as they spread the gospel to this 
benighted world.” 

In short, our youth and the ancients of Outer Mongolia are 
not the only creatures whose language is incomprehensible. 
Christians, who should be communicating with non-Christians, 
often end up speaking a foreign language called Christianese, not 
spoken by the uninitiated, the unbaptized and the unconverted. 
Often its vocabulary is only partially understood even by other 
Christians. 

How long has it been since you read an article in a Christian 
magazine which mentioned “babes in Christ” or received a 
missionary letter asking that you “keep the prayer fires 
burning”? 

And when Brother Jones died last spring, did your pastor 
announce that Jones had “‘rendered long and faithful service to 
the church as long as his health permitted, but he has now 
departed this vale of tears and gone to his reward”? 

Robert Gunning, a communications researcher whose reada- 
bility formula has helped hundreds of writers increase their 
ability to communicate, grades clichés as a major elevator of the 
“fog index.’ The fog index, a measure of complex and abstract 
words which obscure meaning, is raised several degrees by the 
Christian who declares that he has “caught a vision of the need 
for spiritual involvement that the whole world might be saved.” 

But Christians often find clichés and the fog they create quite 
helpful. In Games Christians Play, Judi Culbertson and Patti 
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Bard humorously present several Perfect Christian Responses 
(PCR) appropriate for guiding teen-agers, bolstering the faith of 
new Christians and squelching the intellectual arguments of 
unbelievers. The importance of a PCR is that the Christian need 
not think, he need only know the appropriate cliche. 

If we are honest, we must confess that we have all either given 
or received Perfect Christian Responses at some time. 

“Pll be praying for you” is the most frequent cliché response. 
Often genuinely meant, it comes so automatically that many 
times the promise to pray is forgotten immediately. 

I learned the value of a PCR early in life. | once belonged toa 
church where the young people were looked upon glaringly for 
“testimonies” every Sunday evening. In order to shorten our 
agony, we developed a PCR which needed only slight alterations 
to serve us all. 

When the time for youth testimonies arrived, we stood one by 
one, at least three per Sunday, gripped the pew ahead of us and 
recited: “I thank the Lord for saving me when I was eight/nine/ 
three/fourteen and I’ve been happy ever since.” 

The over-40s breathed heavily in appreciation and we were 
members in good standing for another week—having done our 
duty by God and the congregation. The fact that we had not 
been happy ever since was immaterial. 

The pretested answer comes conveniently to the rescue of the 
Christian at a loss for something to say. Or it may provide 
opportunity for social lying and for a false display of concern. 

Missionary candidates find the most embarrassing cliché 
response comes from matrons (and others) who corner the 
young hopeful and gush automatically. 

“So! You are going to be a missionary! Why, isn’t that lovely! 
My, you certainly must have a great deal of faith. Henry, this 
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young lady is goingto...” 

Now, what can you do when someone accuses you of having a 
“great deal of faith’? Deny it? 

There is one chameleon cliché which can be used in any 
situation in which life’s difficulties have trapped the Christian. 
Does he need money? Has his wife died? Is there “‘sin in his life’’? 
Has his house burned? Does he have ingrown toe nails? The 
despairing saint is told to “just trust the Lord and everything will 
be all right”. 

This PCR has the added advantage of allowing the person 
offering the cliché to offer nothing else. He can “‘leave it to God” 
and not do a thing to help his friend out of his plight. 

Clichés, worn-out forms of speech which no longer convey 
any precise meaning, are sometimes defended as technical 
terminology needed for communication between Christians. 
This may be true to a limited extent. 

Often, however, these theological terms are merely lazy 
speech habits, inherited with the family Bible, familiar since 
childhood but not really understood at all. 

People uncertain of a word’s exact meaning continue to use 
that word or expression rather than translate it into the modern 
idiom because they cannot. That’s why many Christians parrot 
phrases about “the atonement” and “‘the rapture” instead of 
witnessing in understandable language. 

How many unbelievers (or even Christians for that matter) 
understand it when you tell them that “The only way to get 
saved is to be washed in the blood of the Lamb”? 

Theological terms must be explained and Christian jargon 
eliminated if today’s Christian hopes to communicate the gospel 
clearly. 

Prayer also has its clichés. Although they are often defended 
as “the language of prayer,” they still serve to block communi- 
cation with men. Fortunately, God understands Christianese. 

“Lord, bless the missionaries,” is a fervent cliché, well meant, 
but still a cliché. Usually the supplicant has no specific 
missionary in mind and has not troubled himself anyway to find 
out what needs “the missionaries” have. And has anyone ever 
decided what “bless” entails? 

References to “the mercy drops which touch our hearts 
afresh and anew so that we might catch a vision of the grand and 
glorious great beyond wherein lies a crying need” fill our 
prayers. It is much easier to pray out loud when handy clichés 
are available. You can pray longwinded prayers without saying 
anything specific and people will commend you on the 
articulateness with which you address God. Of course, there are 
“things which we thank and praise God for . . .” 

Another area where clichés abound is in the mysterious realm 
of ““God’s guidance”. Two clichés that cover many of life’s hazy 
situations and put Christian minds at ease are “I felt called 
to...” and “It must be the Lord’s will . . .’ These clichés save a 
lot of explaining which might prove enlightening as well as 
embarrassing. 

An acquaintance of mine was fired by her Christian employer 
with whom she had a personality conflict. 

Rather than discuss the problem, he piously intoned, “Take it 
as the Lord’s will that you are no longer to work here.” Poor God 
gets blamed for a lot of things—human personality defects, poor 
planning, lack of ability, laziness. We refuse to examine the 
situation honestly; we prefer to “take it as the Lord’s will” that 
our failures were inevitable. 

“T felt called to...” and “The Lord has led me ina clear and 
definite way”’ are also safe Christianese expression—for who can 
question the wisdom of the Lord? Certainly many Christians use 
these expressions with genuine conviction, but conviction does 
not always prove God’s guidance. We can save ourselves a heap of 
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explaining by latching onto the proper cliché. 

These clichés may be handy for us, but new Christians and 
Christian young people are likely to become confused about 
God’s leading and what composes “a call”. The “call to full-time 
Christian service,’ becomes a mysterious nonentity, constantly 
alluded to but seldom defined. And many Christians who should 
have gone long ago are still waiting for “the call”’. 

The fear of not sounding evangelical enough sometimes keeps 
Christians in a prison of clichés. When fellow church members 
are likely to doubt the genuine conversion of the person who 
declares he has “had an experience with God” or “received 
forgiveness for sins” rather than stating that he was “saved” or 
“accepted Jesus,” what motivation does he have for seeking 
fresh forms of expression? 

One pastor in a large southern city was suspected of 
““modernistic” tendencies because he continually referred to the 
Saviour as “the Lord Christ’”—an obvious departure from the 
customary way of saying things. Did he avoid the human name 
Jesus because he doubted the perfect humanity of God’s Son? 
Somehow people have the idea that theological purity is 
contingent on never-changing forms of speech. 

Another aspect of this expression fetish is the belief that the 
Christian must express his beliefs in the Bible’s exact words—and 
the exact words of the King James Version, at that! 

People don’t talk about “frocks” and “consumption” any- 
more, so why say “‘abideth” and “‘endureth’’? Why declare that, 
“We find ourselves in the midst of dire need’’? Worse still is the 
person who speaks of the “lusts of concupiscience”’ and “bowels 
of mercy” instead of trying to translate their thought into 
understandable English. 

David was right when he described Jehovah as his buckler and 
high tower. But who is kidding whom when the 20th century 
saint gets up in prayer meeting and declares the Lord is that to 
him? He probably has only a vague idea of what a buckler is, but 
he thinks that David’s figure of speech is the Christian way of 
describing divine protection. 

If we Christians really appreciate our faith, we must consider 
it carefully and then express it in current language. And if we are 
faithful to our commission, we will avoid using Christianese 
when speaking to non-Christians. 

Imagine the reaction of the person unfamiliar with Bible 
symbolism who is told that he needs to be ‘“‘washed in the 
blood’’. The gospel is made uninteresting or even distasteful by 
Christians who parrot such clichés. The non-Christian receives 
the impression that Christianity is irrelevant to his life since it 
cannot be expressed in modern language. 

Clichés have a dampening effect on Christians, too. They 
don’t stimulate people into action. But saying something in a 
new way is almost sure to arrest attention. 

When I was a student in Bible college, a well-meaning 
instructor described to us in detail “what morbid introspection 
does to the soul.” We left his class morbidly introspecting to see 
if the shadows of dread morbid introspection afflicted us. 

Another teacher took an original approach: “Some of you 
kids are too darned spiritual,” he declared, thus communicating 
immediately to us “what morbid introspection does to the 
soul”. 

More Christians need to feel this freedom in expressing 
themselves. Bound by tradition, we are in danger of thinking 
that truth is dictated by exact patterns of speech and that we will 
be heard by means of our vain repetitions. God is too big for 
that. % 


Reprinted by permission from “Eternity” magazine, Copyright 1969. 
The Evangelical Foundation, Inc. 1716 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
19103. 
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Presbyterians, along with most Christian groups, are vigorously 
searching for a renewal of the church’s life. Recent years have 
seen disturbing signs of loss of church effectiveness in decreasing 
membership, decreasing revenues, and most disturbing of all, the 
withdrawal of many able younger people from active involve- 
ment in the church. 

Many within the church question whether present church 
activities express in a vital way either the essence of Christian 
faith or a ministry which has meaning for the contemporary 
world. Some, more critical, let church activities lapse, feeling 
that church membership does not add anything meaningful to 
their life needs. 

Many outside the church are raising sharply critical questions 
about the church’s existence as an institution with vast real 
estate holdings, and seemingly more concerned with ecclesias- 
tical privileges than with human needs. 

At a recent meeting in a Toronto congregation one young 
man on the panel said he and his friends felt that the church was 
not reaching contemporary young people because the “God 
language” which it used did not communicate in relevant terms. 
What he meant was that the religious terms the church used, and 
the religious and pious character of most of its expression, failed 
to make contact with the real life needs of young people. 


A MESSAGE FROM 
THE MODERATOR 
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As the discussion proceeded it became evident we needed to 
make a sharp distinction between “religious language” and “God 
language.” The problem he pointed out was that the church was 
using “religious language” i.e., traditional terms which may have 
had meaning for a past generation but did not communicate to 
this one. It became further evident that if the church was failing 
to reach contemporary young people, it wasnot because it used 
“God language,” but because it failed to do so. The path to 
renewed vitality for the church might well be in the re-discovery 
of the true character of “God language.” 

Certainly in New Testament terms “God language” has very 
little to do with religious language. “‘God language”’ is the word 
made flesh where God comes to us not in words but in a living 
human being, so that we can see in the face of Jesus Christ the 
glory and purposes of God. “God language” is the expression of 
God’s purposes in action. He declared his love for mankind not 
by a fine statement but by sending his Son. Christ made himself 
known by life and action of which words were only a part. He 
was known as one who healed the sick, cleansed the leper, gave 
sight to the blind, raised the dead, cast the traders out of the 
temple, and challenged the leaders of the religious establishment 
of his time. He called his disciples to follow him by decisive 
action in which they turned from the inconsequential things 
they were doing to the great tasks to which he called them. The 
church then became the body of Christ, making the word known 
not by words, but by life and action. 

If we feel that our churches lack vitality perhaps it is time we 
recognize that they are set up in static rather than dynamic 
terms. The various statements and documents of our Presby- 
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terian Church are marked by the absence of any strong and clear 
declarations about the church’s task. We have good statements 
about procedure and how we can do things in an orderly way, 
but little statement as to what it is we believe God has sent us to 
do. An examination of the Book of Forms’ statements on the 
duties of sessions and congregations has little to say about 
outreach, except that proper provision must be made for the 
collection of funds and support of the church’s mission projects, 
because we are enjoined to have outreach into the world. Our 
Book of Forms is more concerned about the avoidance of 
tyranny in the church than about obedience in mission. We 
should note that much in our Book of Forms was derived from 
the Second Book of Discipline of John Knox, which was more 
concerned about prevention of domination of the church by 
individuals than it was with the church’s responsibility to the 
world. If we are not involved in exciting outreach into the world 
in the name of Christ, it is not because we have failed in our task, 
but because we have succeeded in doing the things described as 
our duty. 

In the life and activities of our church, mission is usually 
peripheral, regarded as one among many activities. Our interest 
appears to be focused on the religious institution itself rather 
than on the mission for which God calls his church. Too much of 
our people’s effort is absorbed by church activities which 
compete for time and energies we need for the service of the 
world to which the church is sent. Some critics would go so far as 
to say that the church has been an historic absentee in not having 
a profound effect on the movements and decisions of recent 
years. 

While the self-studies we have made in the LAMP and Ross 
Reports are an encouraging development and do indicate a new 
concern of the church for effective witness and action, an 
examination of these reports show that we are still thinking in 
terms of our own structure and activities rather than of the 
actions by which we will carry the living Christ into the world. 
When we do focus on the importance of making the church’s 
witness relevant to the world there are those who protest rightly 
that the church does not find its basic way of life in the world 
but in the gospel. 

We do not need to spend much time in the biblical account of 
God’s dealing with man to find that religious institutionalism has 
been the greatest enemy of God’s messengers. In the fifth 
chapter of Amos and in the 58th chapter of Isaiah, God 
expresses his profound impatience with religious activities which 
preoccupy the attention of his people, so that they fail in the 
great expressions of judgment and righteousness and care of the 
poor, and justice for the oppressed. Both God and the world are 
wearied and unimpressed by ingrown activities of a religious 
institution. The church is called instead to express “God 
language,’ which is no less the word made flesh. God calls us to 
express our faith not in attitudes and poses and declarations but 
in human action which takes place at the centre of human life. 
The call to Christian obedience is indeed a call to contempor- 
aneity. We serve the Christ who was, and who is, and who is to 
come, and we must be part of his coming into the world now 
with power and life-giving vitality. 

When we can be part of this life-giving vitalizing activity of 
God, we may expect to find-a new feeling of significance and 
meaning in our own members, and a new response from people 
outside. The action of God will help the individual find his own 
identity and a way of life that is personally meaningful. The 
action of God will send us out to meet the concrete points of 
human need amid all the political complexities of our time. The 
action of God will send us out to activities related to God’s vast 
creation of world and man to be part of the perfection and 
fulfilment of everything in heaven and earth. *® 
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BY DONALD MOORE 


Seaman Roderick Neil McCrimmon of Smith Falls, Ont., and 
Halifax, N.S. is shown being received into church membership. 
Chaplain (P) W. Howie conducted the service. 


@ The corporal brings his squad to attention with a resounding 
“atten-chaa!”’ Then he dismisses them for their padre’s hour. 

In war time, the chaplain has his job fairly well spelled out. He 
goes with his men wherever they serve; he is part of the unit. But 
in peace time the padre’s services are very much out of the public 
eye. 

What is the role of the peace-time chaplain at the Canadian 
Forces Base, Camp Borden, Ontario, the nation’s largest training 
base? Here his work is divided into two broad areas: one with the 
several thousand young trainees on course; the other with the 
permanent personnel and their families of the base itself. The 
latter includes pastoral visitation for some 850 of the 1,350 
families living there. 

The new trainee may first meet his chaplain in a padre’s hour. 
These are regular sessions intended to introduce the young 
soldier to some of the problems of service life. The transfer of a 
youth from today’s permissive society into the world of the 
military is not always easy. The padre may be the first hand of 
understanding outstretched to him. Many of a chaplain’s hours 
are also spent with the men in their training areas, getting to 
know them and their work. This may involve being out in the 
field with guns and vehicles, or back in the garages with engines. 
The padre’s time is open to both private soldier and general. 

At Borden there are a large number of dependents housed in 
married quarters. These include the wives and families of 
personnel living permanently on the base, and can number as 
high as 3,000 people. Each chaplain is responsible for a certain 
portion of the married quarter area for visitation. Life for the 
service family living on a base has its own tensions and 
tribulations, and here the chaplain fills a much larger role as a 
family counselor than a “civy”’ minister. In some cases the padre 
is the first on the scene, even before the police. 


The religious life of a base, however, still centres around the 
chapel. Here, services of worship are held each Sunday, and 
when there are a number of chaplains present all participate. At 
Trinity Chapel four chaplains “work” the services: Anglican, 
United, Presbyterian and Baptist. The order of service is one 
agreed upon by the Canadian Council of Churches, and is a 
happy blend of the different traditions. Denominational services 
of holy Communion are held on stated Sundays, following the 
morning service. On occasion, one of these may be included in 
the regular service. 

Chapel life is very close to that of the average church — with 
all its organizations and activities. At annual congregational 
meetings the chapel council is elected for a one-year term, to 
look after congregational affairs. The property and building is 
owned and maintained by the department of national defence. 
Seventy-five per cent of all givings are sent to the various 
denominations, on a percentage basis. The remainder is used for 
local projects. 

Some see the chaplain as one who has retreated from the 
challenge of the main-line church. Others see him as the services’ 
official “holy man’’, the person who tells the soldiers “God is on 
your side.” Field Marshal Montgomery said that he would 
sooner go into battle without his artillery than without his 
chaplains! In peace time, much of what the padre does is seldom 
heard. Helping to mend a life rarely involves shouting or fanfare. 

The chaplain is no morale officer — as some also would claim. 
He is a Christian minister. No man has a claim on his conscience 
or his tongue. Nevertheless, he does get a strange feeling when he 
looks up at the flag and says, “I deem it with pride to serve my 
country and my God.” * 


The author is the Presbyterian chaplain at Camp Borden. 
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ONE OF A PAIR of pictures in an Ontario Presbyterian church. 


Religion ships 


m@ The call of the sea is a fever that many men cannot resist. It is 
a lure felt as long ago as Bible times. Today, with our increasing 
affluence, more and more Canadians turn to boating for 
pleasure. Every boating taste is appeased in a range that begins 
with canoes and ends with a millionaire’s comfort in fabulous 
cruisers. It is not unusual for men to pay as high as $50,000 in 
today’s billion-dollar industry. 

Have sails and keels ever been important to the church? Last 
century was one of feverish missionary activity. Missionaries 
stepped ashore on islands where perhaps white men had never 
set foot. There they depended on passing ships for supplies. 
More in demand were regular visits by church-owned ships, to 
bring cargo, mail and more missionaries. Dr. John Geddie, the 
Canadian missionary on Aneiteum, built himself a small 
“mission boat” for inter-island visits. Such vessels were as 
essential to such missionaries as buggies to mainland ministers. 

With the need for much larger vessels, mission boards began 
to build or outfit their own craft. Revered names of such ships 
still live on: John Knox, Columba, John Williams, Southern 
Cross, Paragon. One of particular importance to Canadian 
Presbyterians was The Dayspring. She was commissioned by the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church of the Lower Provinces, 
British North America. Pennies from Sunday school children 
helped defray her cost of $12,000. The children used mite-boxes 
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decorated with pictures of the ship, missionaries and New 
Hebrideans. 

Built in New Glasgow, N.S., she slid down the ways in 1863. 
Shouts, tears and prayers of those ashore sent the Dayspring on 
her sacred voyage, carrying both cargo and missionaries. 

In the next great decade, which marked the apex of Canadian 
Presbyterian mission work in those southern islands, this trim 
brig of 150 tons cruised like a packet regularly between Australia 
and the islands. Swift and beautiful, she was a veritable 
messenger of peace. The Polynesian natives dubbed her “the 
religion ship.” During a hurricane in January 1873 her career 
ended when she foundered on a reef. 

Writing in The Record, 1963, the Rev. Russell Gordon 
summed up the importance of such ships to missionaries like Dr. 
Geddie: “‘the missionary vision which led him to the South 
Pacific had kindled an increasing flame in the Canadian church, 
sending heralds of the cross not only to the far reaches of the 
Dominion but across other seas.” 

Another “religion ship” floats on the wall of Knox Church, 
Jarvis, Ontario. Just as The Dayspring had its biblical basis fora 
name on Scripture (Luke 1:78) so the Jarvis picture has a text on 
every sail and wave! Was this gospel ship called The Morning 
Star? * 


BY T. M. BAILEY 
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Presbyterian College 


Television crews and news photographers swarmed around the 
chancel steps in the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul in 
Montreal as The Presbyterian College conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on a Jesuit priest, the Rev. P. I. 
Beaubien. 

Speaking in English and French alternately, Prof. Charles H. 
H. Scobie paid tribute to Father Beaubien’s leadership in 
promoting understanding between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants. “His supreme motive is a deep love for and loyalty to Jesus 
Christ and his church,” he stated. 

“By conferring this degree we wish to honour Father 
Beaubien personally and to make a gesture of support for what 
he stands for — replacing ignorance and prejudice with mutual 
understanding and respect,” Dr. Scobie said. 

Six men were graduated at the 103rd convocation on May 6. 
Four of them received the diploma of the college and will receive 
the B.D. degree from McGill University in June. The first 
graduates to earn that degree in McGill’s faculty of divinity, now 
to be known as the faculty of religious studies, are: R. W. 
Cruickshank, J. R. H. Davidson, J. C. MacIver and G. E. Sarcen. 

Mr. Maclver won the Calvin Gold Medal, the graduate 
scholarship, and six other awards from The Presbyterian College. 

In his report the acting principal, Rev. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, 
paid tribute to the late Principal Emeritus F. Scott MacKenzie, 
for whom a moment of silent remembrance was observed at the 
opening of convocation. Dr. Bell referred to the success of the 
program of intensive studies offered to ministers in pastorates, 
which will be continued next year. 

“The Ministries of the Minister” was the theme of an inspiring 
address by Rev. Dr. R. J. Berlis, minister of the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul. 


Knox College 


“Change or transformation?” was the theme of Dr. B. H. 
McNeel when he addressed the 126th convocation of Knox 
College, Toronto, on May 5. The speaker, who is an elder and by 
profession a psychiatrist, retired recently as director of profes- 
sional services, mental health division, Ontario Department of 
Public Health. 

Dr. McNeel, recently appointed chairman of the general 
assembly’s board of Christian education, told the graduates that 
“the chief function of Christian education is to provide the 
climate and equipment for the exploration of the Christian way 
of life.” 

Eleven men and one woman were graduated. The B.D. degree 
was conferred on seven graduates: G. C. Brett, Miss FE. M. I. 
Carpenter, W. W. H. Chen, D. A. Codling, J. W. Frederic, R. D. 
Ross, and E. M. Wilson; and on Rev. Dr. D. T. Evans of Thornhill, 
the Rev. E. G. Kissoon of Guyana, the Rev. K. W. Schuessler, a 
Lutheran, and the Rev. A. R. Webster of Flin Flon, Manitoba. 

The degree of Master of Theology was received by the Rev. D. 
C. McLelland, the Rev. F. J. Parsons, the Rev. G.C. Taylor, and 
the Rev. Derk Vanderhoon. 

Two Lutheran ministers earned the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by examination, the Rev. C. C. Gilck and Prof. D. J. 
Glebe. 


Re June 1970 


Principal J. Stanley Glen explained the participation of Knox 
College in the new Toronto School of Theology, which is a 
cluster of colleges, or a federation. The general assembly will be 
asked to approve permanent participation. 

Dr. Glen paid tribute to the late Mrs. Edwin Kirk, formerly 
Miss Mary Carrington, who died of cancer on April 21 after 
serving as bursar and registrar of the college for 22 years. 

The travelling scholarship for post-graduate study was 
awarded to G. Cameron Brett, whose home church is Middle 


River, Cape Breton, N.S. Other graduate scholarships went to 
Robin Ross, Allan Glen, and D. A. Codling. 


D.D.s 


At Knox College the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rev. J. K. Ross Thomson who has been 
minister of Knox Church, St. Catharines, Ont., for the past 15 
years. Dr. Thomson is a member of the administrative council of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Also honoured by Knox College was the Rev. William Weir, 
who was inducted as minister of Knox Church, Elora, Ont., at 
the end of February. Dr. Weir was elected moderator of the 
Synod of Hamilton and London last October, and was formerly 
a member of the administrative council. 


The Rev. E. Powell Aikens, minister of The Presbyterian 
Church of the Town of Mount Royal, Quebec, for the past 18 
years, received the Doctor of Divinity Degree from The 
Presbyterian College. Dr. Aikens has served on many of the 
general assembly’s boards and as a member of the administrative 
council. 

The minister of St. Paul’s Church, Simcoe, Ont., and clerk of 
the Presbytery of Paris, the Rev. Donald C. MacDonald, was 
honoured with a D.D. As chairman of the committee on business 
Dr. MacDonald was largely responsible for the new procedures 
introduced at the 1969 general assembly. The administrative 
council has unanimously nominated Dr. MacDonald as assistant 
secretary and successor to the secretary of the council. 


Ewart College 


“Heritage, Happening, Hope,” was the theme of the address 
given by Miss Lois Tupper, professor of Christian education, 
McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, Ont., at the graduation 
service of Ewart College, April 30, in Knox College Chapel. 

Miss Tupper reminded the graduates of their heritage from 
the past and urged them to look with hope to the future. She 
related these ideas to the experience of Ananias of Damascus 
who was called by God to speak to Saul. In closing her address, 
she unrolled a colourful scroll bearing the words, “For all that is 
past, thanks! For all that is to come, yes!” 

The two graduates, Donna MacLeod and Lillian Wilton, both 
received general proficiency scholarships. Miss MacLeod was 
awarded two others, one for the highest academic standing in the 
college, the other in Christian education. Undergraduates 
received prizes as follows: Brenda Moncrieff (2); Alida Schriel 
(3); Catherine Goss (2) and one each to Noreen Tyman; 
Catherine Williams; Linda Wood and Helen Oliver. * 
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GRADUATES 


Presbyterian 
College 


WILLIAM 
CAMPBELL SMYTH 
of Athelstan Church, 
Que., attended 

Sir George Williams 
University. He will 
go with his wife Ruth 
and three children 

to Estevan and 
Stoughton, Sask. 


Knox 
College 


a 
2g 
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ELGIN M. WILSON 
of First Church, 
Brandon, Man., a 
graduate of the 
University of 
Manitoba. 
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DONALD ALWYN 
CODLING of 
Bridlewood Church, 
Agincourt, Ont., is 
a graduate of the 
Royal Military 
College and has a 
wife, Lois. 


ROBERT R. 
WHITEHEAD of 
Beaches Church, 
Toronto, a graduate 
of the Unversity of 
Toronto. 


NORMAN J. 
ALLISON, 
Strathcona Church, 
Edmonton, will go 
to Strathcona Park, 
Kingston and St. 
Paul’s Amherst 
Island, with his 
wife Georgina and 
two children. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD 
FRASER of St. 
Paul’s Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., who studied 
at Laurentian 
University, will go 
to Burks Falls, 
Sundridge and 
Magnetewan, Ont., 
with his wife Wilda 
and three children. 


GERALD ERNES 
SARCEN, JR., of 

St. Andrew's Church, 
Moncton, N.B., a 
graduate of Gordon 
College, Mass., will 
go with his wife 
Phyllis and son to 
Clyde River, P.E.1. 


J2ROSS A; 
DAVIDSON, a 
member of Knox 
Church, Preston, 
Ont., and a graduate 


of Waterloo Lutheran 


University, will go 
to Scotstown, 


Megantic and Milan, © 


Que. 


. sy 

COLIN MaclVER of 
Little Narrows 
Church, Cape 
Breton, N.S., a 
graduate of Acadia 
University, will go 
tO Calvin Church, 
Winnipeg, and Knox 
Stonewall. 


’ 
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DAVE 
ROBERTSON of 
Calvin Church, 
Saskatoon, Sask., 
who studied at 
United College, 
Winnipeg, will 
serve at Kenora, 
Ont., with his wif 
Joyce and four 
children. 


JELYN MARY J.W. FREDERIC of 


OBEL Central Church, 
\RPENTER, of Vancouver, B.C., a 
berton Church, graduate of the 

=.1., and University of Madras 
aside Church, is awaiting appoint- 
ronto, plans on ment. He has a wife, 
rther study. Francina. 


sLLOYD G. CAMERON 


LIFTON of St. BRETT of 
ndrew’s, Farquharson 
owmanville, Ont., Memorial Church, 
graduate of the Middle River, Cape 
Iniversity of Breton, N.S., a 
oronto, will go to graduate of Acadia 
alvin Church, University, will go 
amilton, Ont., with to Pictou Landing 
is wife Evelyn and Little Harbour, 
ad three children. N.S., with his 


wife Margaret. 


ROBERT W. (BOB) 
CRUICKSHANK, a 
member of Knox 
Church, Dundas, 
Ont., and a graduate 
of McMaster 
University. 


ALLAN GLEN, a 


member of St 


Andrew’s Church, 


Victoria, B.C. 
studied at the 
University of 


Victoria. He is 


married. 
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WILLIAM W. H. ROBIN ROSS, of WILLIAM C. 
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: CHEN of Knox the University McNEIL of 
Church, Toronto, a Church, Toronto, a Toronto, who 

: graduate of the graduate of the studied at Waterloo 
Chung Yuan College University of University College, 
of Science and British Columbia, is going to Valetta 
Engineering, will go will go to Moosomin and Blenheim, Ont., 
to Elphinstone, and Whitewood, with his wife 
Man., with his wife Sask. Carolyn and 


Hilda and two 


daughters. 


DONNA MacLEOD 
a member of St. 
James Church, Big 
Bras d'Or, Cape 
Breton, N.S., plans 
further study. 


’ 


daughter. 


LILLIAN JEAN 
WILTON of Glencoe 
Church, Ont., will 
continue her 
studies. 


News 


The Halifax assembly 


The 96th general assembly of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada will open in the 
Church of Saint David, Halifax, N.S., at 8 
p.m. on Sunday, June 7. 

Worship will be conducted by the 
moderator of the 95th general assembly, 
Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, assisted by the 
minister of the Church of Saint David, Rev. 
Dr. Donald B. Mackay. They will adminis- 
ter the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

The general assembly will then be con- 
stituted, and Dr. Johnson will call for the 
election of a moderator. The name of Rev. 
Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans of Thornhill, Ont., 
will be presented as the choice by ballot of 
members of presbyteries, but any minister 
commissioner may be nominated from the 
floor. 

On the Sunday morning preceding the 
opening of assembly, commissioners are 
invited to Lunenburg, N.S., for worship at 
St. Andrew’s Church. A special service will 
commemorate the 200th anniversary of 
the ordination of the first Presbyterian 
minister, the Rev. B. R. Comingo. The 
guest preacher will be the Rev. Wayne A. 
Smith, assistant secretary of the board of 
evangelism and social action. 

Commissioners to the general assembly 
will be billeted in Pinehill Theological 
Seminary and St. Mary’s University. The 
deadline for reservations of spouses of 
commissioners is past. No more space is 
available for wives (or husbands) of com- 
missioners. Visitors to the general assembly 
are warned that hotel rooms in Halifax 
have been booked almost solidly for a 
national convention that week. 

Presbyterian Record Tours at 50 
Wynford Drive, have reserved 60 seats on 
Air Canada leaving Toronto on Saturday, 
June 6 at 11:20 a.m. and returning from 
Halifax the following Saturday at 3:55 
p.m. 


Open or closed shops 


Church business contracts are not restric- 
ted to union shops, the executive of the 
United Church general council decided 
while debating the decision of The United 
Church Observer to go to a non-union shop 
beginning with the July issue. 

A resolution from the sub-executive of 
the board of evangelism and social service 
called for such contracts to be given only 
to union shops in strict adherence to what 
it considered to be the implications of 
resolution passed by the 1942 and 1944 
general councils. In 1942 the general coun- 
cil strongly endorsed the right of workers 
to organize and to bargain collectively. In 
1944, the United Church Publishing House 
was instructed to enter into a contract with 
related unions, thus making its printing 
and manufacturing divisions a closed shop. 


During the debate in April it was 
pointed out by several speakers that adher- 
ence to the principle of dealing only with 
businesses operated by employees of a 
union, would work considerable hardship 
on those workers who were not members 
of a union, either by choice or because of 
lack of opportunity. 

It would work a hardship on local 
congregations, pointed out Rev. Dr. 
Harold W. Vaughan, secretary of the divi- 
sion of ministry and education. “It would 
be impossible for churches to hire non- 
union people to make repairs,” he said. “I 
cannot see how we can avoid universalizing 
the union shop principle if we require that 
The Observer be printed only in a union 
shop.” 

“Tt would be playing a dangerous role,” 
was the opinion of Judge P. Lloyd Soper of 
Cornerbrook, Newfoundland. “‘We would 
be penalizing firms whose workers have the 
right not to be organized,” he said. 

However, the Rev. Arch McCurdy, as- 
sociate secretary of the board of evan- 
gelism and social service, was unconvinced. 
“Non-union employees are free-loaders 
who ride on the coat-tails of those who win 
the benefits for all workers,” he said. 

Rev. Dr. Frank G. Brisbin, secretary of 
the division of communication and Rev. 
Dr. Ernest E. Long, secretary of the general 
council, both warned against making 
general policy on the basis of a particular 
situation. ““The action should be taken on 
the situation in general today, not 1942,” 
said Dr. Long. ‘“‘We must look carefully at 
the totality of its implications.” 

Dr. Brisbin then presented the follow- 
ing motion which was given majority 
approval: “Whereas The United Church of 
Canada has strongly endorsed the principle 
of collective bargaining but not stated a 
policy restricting its business contracts to 
union shops in any line of business; it is 
therefore, recommended that the whole 
subject of the church’s policy in this regard 
be referred to the board of evangelism and 
social service for study and report.” 

The United Church Observer, which for 
some years has been printed by the 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, is to change to 
Richardson, Bond and Wright, Limited, of 
Owen Sound, Ont., in July. 


The not too well folk at 
St. Andrew’s home for 
older people in Mont- 
real will now have an 


infirmary. $25,000 is be- 


ing provided by the 
National Development 
Fund. 


Teacher training 


The Synod of Alberta held a Christian 
education workshop for the introduction 
of Christian Faith and Action materials, 
with 92 attending, including 12 ministers. 
Small groups discussed the various age- 
groups, and emphasis was placed on the 
teacher’s role as a communicator through 
using new methods and a fresh approach. 
Leadership was given by the Rev. W. H. 
Vernon Smith of Philadelphia, a staff 
member of the United Presbyterian 
Church board of Christian education, and 
Miss Helen Tetley of our own board. 


New program at Ewart 


The board of Ewart College on April 29th 
agreed to embark on a bold new program 
of education for the training of profession- 
al Christian education workers. It will be 
implemented in the fall of 1970. 

The course will cover a three year 
period and will involve students in more 
practical field work during the summer. It 
will offer a year’s university credits and 
will help to provide the church with a 
greater number of competent Christian 
educators. 

For the past six years Ewart College has 
been exploring the granting of a degree. 
The board has now come to the conclusion 
that it should offer a degree in Christian 
education independently, just as the Pres- 
byterian School of Christian Education in 
Richmond Virginia did when it began to 
offer degrees. The new program hopefully 
will lead to the granting of a degree, 
probably a B.C.Ed., to those who have the 
proper entrance requirements and satis- 
factorily complete the course. 
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CTION HAS FOLLOWED months of investigation into the use of the 
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Ontario, for a church conference centre. The administrative council has given the green light to 
begin work on buildings that will accommodate 40 people. In the sleeping area, in addition to 20 
double bedrooms, with single or double bathrooms, there are a series of small lounges. The core 
facilities include a main lounge, library, recreation area, administration area, dining for 50, and 
kitchen. The architects are Gordon S. Adamson & Associates, Toronto. 
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Ewart College seeks the support of the 
Presbyterian Church in its efforts to pro- 
vide a greater number of qualified educa- 
tors in the field of Christian education. The 
granting of a degree will appeal to some 
young people in the church who have in 
the past been reluctant to spend three 
years in study without receiving one. The 
course will help to fill the need that exists 
in our church for concentration on Christ- 
ian education. 


Church of many nations 


The cosmopolitan membership of First 
Presbyterian Church, Portage la Prairie, is 
being recognized by the form of its celebra- 
tion of the Manitoba centennial. 

In January a Burns night was held, on 
March 17 an Irish night, and a central 
European night is being planned to recog- 
nize those church members whose ances- 
tral ties are with the Ukraine, Poland and 
other countries. 
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Search for success 

When Senator N. W. Paterson, Knox 
Church, Ottawa, became alarmed over 
pupils’ decline in interest in our Christian 


Getting it off 


the page 


imto life... 


Gwe EWART COLLEGE, 
“ag 156 ST. GEORGE ST. 
TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 


education programs he offered $2,000 in 
total prize money to ministers and deacon- 
esses in our church, for essays containing 
suggested ways in which young people and 
children can be encouraged to attend 
church and church school. Winners names, 
all ministers, have been released, listed 
alphabetically, not in order of merit. 

Ten $100 first prizes go to: Walter 
Allum, Dundas, Ont., John Congram, 
Hamilton, Ont., George E. Dobie, Ottawa, 
Ont., John B. Fox, London, Ont., B. C. 
Lowery, Riverview Heights, N.B., D. C. 
MacDonald, Simcoe, Ont., D. Laurence 
Mawhinney, Pictou, N.S., W. I. McElwain, 
Scarboro, Ont., D. G. Neil, Hamilton, Ont., 
Hans W. Zegerius, Dunnville, Ont. 

Twenty $50 second prizes go to: G. 
Harvie Barker, Port Cartier, Quebec, 
Robert D. Bhe, Fort Coulonge, Quebec, 
Edward Bragg, Quebec, P.Q., W. A. Dono- 
van, Swift Current, Sask., J. Douglas 
Gordon, Fredericton, N.B., Edward S. 
Hales, Thedford, Ont., S. A. Hayes, Mon- 
treal, P.Q., G. A. Johnston, Prince Albert, 
Sask., W. J. Klempa, Burlington, Ont., D. 
MacDonald, Duart, Ont., Denis H. 
Mahood, Nanaimo, B.C., Alex M. 
McCombie, Islington, Ont., E. McKinlay, 
Hamilton, Ont., E. C. McLarnon, Fort 
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Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD when you patronize our advertisers. 


If you want to drink, 


that’s your business. 


If you don’t drink, 
that’s our business. 


Our business is insuring people 
who don’t drink. That explains 
our name: Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company. 

Drivers who never drink alco- 
holic beverages have fewer — and 
less serious — accidents than those 
who do. So an insurance company 
which offers coverage only to non- 
drinking drivers doesn’t have to 
pay large claims for drivers who 
drink. That’s why Abstainers’ In- 
surance Company was formed. 


Abstainers’ passes along these 
savings to you in the form of lower 
auto insurance premiums. You get 
every auto insurance service you 
require — full, flexible coverage, 
fast and fair adjustment anywhere 
on the continent, personalized at- 
tention from your independent 
agent — all at significant savings. 
Because you don’t pay for the acci- 
dents of drinking drivers. 


This makes a lot of sense to the 
almost 30,000 motorists who are 
Abstainers’ auto insurance policy- 
holders. If you live in Alberta, 
Manitoba or Ontario and it makes 
sense to you, mail the coupon be- 
low. We'll tell you how you can 
enjoy substantial savings also. 
P.S. Abstainers’ now also provides 
fire and other personal property 
coverage for non-drinkers. At low 
cost. 


‘ABSTAINERS ZY 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 

24 PEEL STREET, SIMCOE, ONTARIO 
Send me information about your 

() Auto Insurance 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

(0 Fire and other Personal Property | 
Coverage | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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A CALL FROM CALGARY to share in an inter-faith community action project, to provide 


fs 


housing for people of modest means, was answered by the National Development Fund, which 


sent $15,000. 


Erie, Ont., William Perry, Chilliwack, B.C., 
Cedric Pettigrew, Tyne Valley, P.E.I., 
Nevile W. B. Phills, Winnipeg, Man., Leslie 
G. Smith, Ottawa, Ont., James A. Thom- 
son, Bracebridge, Ont., W.M. Tubb, Ridge- 
town, Ont. 


Africa speaks 

A former president of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Dr. Akanu Ibiam, cus- 
tomarily known to Canadians as ‘‘Sir 
Francis,” is returning to Lagos. A respec- 
ted churchman in the ecumenical move- 
ment, and former governor of the Eastern 
Region of Nigeria, he was in Europe at the 
time when the Biafran cause collapsed. His 
aim is to make a contribution to reconcilia- 
tion and rehabilitation, helping to bind up 
his nation’s wounds. 

A new church, the Presbyterian Church 
of the Congo, has come into existence. 
After 80 years under the Presbyterian 


church in America, the mission has now 
been dissolved. The new church has 
130,000 members. One of the early mis- 
sionaries was a black man, the Rev. William 
Sheppard. 


U.S. Refugees in Canada 


Help for men and their families, classed 
as “refugees” in Canada, may be on its 
way to the 60,000 American youth who 
have fled either as deserters or to escape 
the draft. The National Council of 
Churches, in response to a call for help 
from the Canadian Council of Churches, 
called for a ‘“‘co-ordinating body to evalu- 
ate the needs for pastoral services among 
American refugees in Canada.” It went on 
to say that “regardless of how one feels 
about these young men, it is clear that 
they provide an opportunity for ministry 
by the church.” The Canadian Church is 


asked to minister to the men, and the 
American body to families still in their 


country. 


Scriptures for Expo ‘70 


The Japan Bible Society plans to dis- 
tribute 2,500,000 Gospels and 2,500,000 
scripture selections at Expo ’70 in Osaka. 
These scriptures, which will cost $27,000, 
will be paid for by the Canadian Bible 
Society which is making a special appeal 
to the Canadian people for this project. 

The Japan Bible Society each year dis- 
tributes more than four million Bibles, 
Testaments, Gospels and scripture selec- 
tions in Japan even though the Christian 
population is only half a million. Only a 
small percentage of the millions who will 
attend Expo ’70 will be Christians and 
the Japan Bible Society hopes to take 
the Christian message to many of them 
by careful distribution of these five mil- 


lion scriptures. 


Glen Mhor Conventicle 

Pipers and a massed choir will feature a 
conventicle at Glen Mhor Presbyterian 
Camp on Lake Simcoe, Ont., on Sunday, 
June 21. The outdoor service will start at 4 


p.m. 


Older boys’ work 


The Ontario Older Boys’ Work committee 
has elected the following as officers: chair- 


man, Ken McClymont, 


Ottawa; vice 


chairman, Jack Stewart, Ottawa; executive 
secretary, Gord Taylor, Toronto; secret- 
ary, Dickson Bailey, Nanticoke; treasurer, 


Dr. Art King, Orillia. 


Since 1857 


is a residential school 
the answer? 


Albert College 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


e University Preparation—Grades IX to XIII 


e Co-educational « New laboratories 


¢ Supervised Study 


e Athletics-swimming-track-gymnasium 
Business and Secretarial 


courses available 


For Brochure or Further Information write: 


LORNE L. SHEWFELT, M.A. HEADMASTER 
Albert College, Belleville, Ontario, Canada 


’ THE WORLD COMES TO ALBERT COLLEGE 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Is it necessary for a girl to 

be a communicant member 
of the Presbyterian Church be- 
fore having her marriage solem- 
nized in the church, that is, the 
sanctuary? 


There is no law or regula- 
A tion on this. It may be that 
some sessions, for reasons suffi- 
cient to themselves, have made 
this requirement. I do not know 
of any, but it would be compe- 
tent for a session to make that 
regulation. 

I was once minister in a com- 
munity where there was a com- 
munity belief this was required 
in all the local churches, but I 
do not think the session of the 
Presbyterian Church had ever 
said so — at least, I never found 
a record of it. The result, how- 
ever, was that my first communi- 
cants’ class was crowded with 
girls of 14 years of age and up- 
wards. I suspected the reason, 
found my suspicion was correct, 
and when I announced that there 
was no such requirement my 
classes were smaller. 

It seems that some ministers 
and sessions are struggling with 
the scandal of what I call the 
“Hollywood wedding’ — a 
splashy affair in which the re- 
lationship of the “contracting 
parties” to the church is a thin 
one. In an attempt to control this 
(many lovely girls hesitate to 
have the traditional wedding lest 
it be confused with the “Holly- 
wood” type), sessions and 
ministers are tempted, (A) to 
make communicant membership 
a requirement, and, or (B) 
charge a high price for the use 
of the church. (B) is not likely 
to be a deterrent, though pleasing 
to the board of managers, and 
(A) is not on the right basis at 
all. I can only hope that someone 
finds a solution for the problem, 
or that there will be a change in 
attitudes wherein it will be seen 
that a wedding is not primarily 
a thing of style and pomp. 


Send questions to:. Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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NEW LIFE FOR CITIZENS OF 
TOMORROW! 


1 


Choose a waiting child from 
one of the countries where 
there is a desperate need. This 
can be the beginning of a warm 
personal relationship between 
you and a needy girl or boy. 


2 


Fill out the sponsor form below 
indicating any special 
preference you may have, or 
allow us to choose a child from 
our emergency list, who needs 
a sponsor. 


3 


You give $12 per month. A 
sponsorship should be for at 
least one year but may be 
carried for as long as you wish. 
However, financial situations 
can change unexpectedly so you 
are free to cancel if necessary. 


4 


The child you sponsor will know 
who you are, and you will 
receive a recent snapshot, a 
personal history, and 
information about the 
orphanage, school or project 
where your child receives help. 


5 Your love and interest circles the globe when you write 
direct to your child and your letters are answered. 
Correspondence is translated in our overseas field offices— 
you receive the original letter and the English translation. 
Will you help a needy child? Some countries of greatest 
need are: India, Hong Kong, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Taiwan, South America. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


r=-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA"= 


| 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA | 
i) I wish to “sponsor” a boy (] girl 1) for CCF jis experienced, effi- | % 
i one year in ee LOPE Bae Bee cone nee cient, economical and § 
(Name Country ) conscientious. | Approved 
BH 1 will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). by the Income Tax | 
J Enclosed is payment for the ae of the pees of "| 
evenue, awa, 
full year (] first month 1] Bpproved Why. U Siu State 
| I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Department Advisory | 
to help by giving $................... Committee on Voluntary | 
id C] Please send me more information. Foreign Aid. Christian 
| Children’s Fund has been | 
IiabeaYeh «i gaseee ar Se eboRUOGaE betes mos enc scpradeouDeUtcuoos helping children around 
BH aaa the world since 1938 and at present assists J 
Beet eh oe tne ie comensat ct erichiy Roemer ner ncocre Tae Geers a0 000lchildeedhn early, S00) homes 
| Place mentors cen recess Province ............ and projects in over 50 countries. i 


Books 


REVIVING THE LOCAL CHURCH 
by David J. Ernsberger 

Among new books calling for renewal 
of the church this is one of the most 
constructive. As a local pastor and also 
seminary instructor in Christian education, 
the author looks at traditional types of 
program: teaching, preaching, leadership 
training, fellowship for outreach and per- 
sonal on-the-job witness, and at the 
possibilities for dynamic renewal of each. 
If the church is to effect personal and 
social change, it cannot simply look out- 
ward and then get busy. For sustained 
Christian action there must be on ongoing 
program of nurture that will communicate, 
train, support and guide persons. This 
book gives more than “band-aid” helps to a 
local church; it merits study by any plan- 
ning committee. (Welch, $2.25) 

W. I. McElwain 


SCIENCE AND CHRIST, by Teilhard 
de Chardin 

The noted Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian here outlines a Christian philo- 
sophy for our time, asking that our 
outlook be re-shaped in the light of 
scientific concepts of a umiverse in 
dynamic motion. (Collins, $6) 


HIS END UP, by Vernard Eller 

Hard thinking and witty communica- 
tion are very good theological tools. 
The author demonstrates both accom- 
plishments in this book. He uses helpful 
parables for the relationship between 
God and man, such as the Playwright 
and the players, the Radar Beacon and 
the explorers, the Melody.and the 
music-makers. As a clue to understand- 
ing the ups and downs of shifting con- 
cern in theology, he employs the homey 
old image of the teeter-totter. “The 
principle is ‘balanced imbalance’. When 
a teeter board is in simple, static bal- 
ance, both players are hung up in mid- 
air . . . See-sawing takes place only 
when the imbalance toward one end im- 
mediately creates the condition for its 
counter movement, an imbalance be- 
tween God’s role and man’s role in the 
world, the Bible handles such specific 
dialectics as grace and law, univer- 
salism and particularism, election and 
responsibility, faith and works, lordship 
and servanthood. In all of these the 
Bible, unlike much of subsequent theo- 
logizing, strives for true dialectical 
“movement” rather than a synthesizing 
“solution”. Rightly or wrongly, Eller 
thinks we have had enough of the up- 
swing for man’s end of things; now it is 
time to let God get “His End Up.” 
(Welch, $4.25) Stuart B. Coles 


GOD IS BEAUTIFUL, MAN 
by Carl F. Burke 

A thought-provoking collection of 
refreshing writings by kids of the inner 
city, giving their translation of familiar 
Scripture passages. Earlier such collec- 
tions have appeared in Burke’s God 
Is For Real, Man and Treat Me Cool, 
Lord. (Welch, $3.75, ‘paperback, 
$ie95:) 


THE NOW GENERATION, 
by Dennis C. Benson 

A must for all who are perplexed by 
the youth of today, Mr. Benson aptly 
focuses on the characteristics of the 
youth sub-culture, especially as re- 
flected in the music. He discusses the 
reasons for the generation gap and 
how this must affect the church’s task 
of communicating the gospel. (John 
Knox, $2.75) 


THE TAIZE PICTURE BIBLE, 
illustrated by Eric de Saussure 

A Protestant renewal centre in 
France, called the Taize Community, 
has as one of its members a “Protest- 
ant monk” Eric de Saussure. He has 
taken 143 events from the Bible, and 
using the text of the Jerusalem Bible, 
has bejewelled the book with 83 of 
his illustrations. Children will easily 
identify with these simple but effec- 
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and regular. 


keep 
you naturally 


regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices— 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
three times a week to 

maintain natural regularity. 
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tive representations. The illustrator has 
created stained glass windows in many 
countries. His familiarity with the 
Bible shines through the windows of 
this attractive book. (Welch, $5.50) 

T.M. Bailey 


THE PRINCESS AND THE BABY 
by Janice Kramer 


One of a series of inexpensive Arch 
Books paperbacks on classic religious 
stories. Well illustrated and simply 
told, these stories can serve as an in- 
troduction to the Bible. (Concordia, 
40¢) 


act and react in today’s tension-filled 
situations. Prologue is a production of 
the National Film Board of Canada. 
It is being shown in local theatres now. 
Watch for it. 

People With A Purpose, a new film- 
strip on the work of the Korean Chris- 
tian Church in Japan and made in that 
country, is available from the Audio 
Visual Library, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Records 


Ralph Vaughan Williams, 1872-1958 


A Sea Symphony (No. | - 1910) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra and Choir. 
Soloists/Boult. SB 3739. 


Pastoral Symphony (No. 3 — 1922) 
New Philharmonic Orchestra/Boult. 
S-36532. 


| Symphony No. 4 in F minor (1935) 


New York Philharmonic/ Bernstein. 


| MS7177. 


Symphony No. 4 in F minor (1935) 


New Philharmonic/Boult. 


MISS JEAN LINDSAY, 98, places 
mementoes in a box sealed within the 
cornerstone for the nursing centre which 
has been built behind Benny House of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Homes, 
Montreal. Expected to open in late May, 
the centre will provide specialized 
medical care when needed by the home's 
48 residents, most of them in their 80s. 
Also pictured is Eric C. Riordon, 

one of the directors. 


Viewing 


PROLOGUE 

Here is a film on the whole unsettled 
world scene that offers some explana- 
tion for the current turmoil among 
today’s young people, their search for 
new directions and values in living. 

Prologue tells the story of a young, 
involved Montrealer, who edits an 
underground newspaper, and _ his 
female companion, who have charted 
their lives outside the mainstream of 
society. When joined by a US draft 
dodger, they are forced to reassess their 
values and relationships. They strug- 
gle to “do their own thing,” not always 
finding satisfaction with it. 

This is not a “nice” film for youth 
groups, but an opener for youth and 
adults who are struggling with how to 


= 1970 


St S-36557. 


Symphonies No. 6 in E minor (1948) 
and No. 8 in D minor (1956). 
London Symphony/Previn. LSC-3114. 


Sinfonia Antartica (No. 7 — 1953) 
London Symphony/Previn. LSC-3066. 


Six symphonies, coupled with smaller 
works—all by one composer! I must be 
trying to sell you something. I am—and it’s 
the music of Vaughan Williams who, 
scarcely 12 years after his death, has 
suffered the fate of many composers 
before him and has become neglected—but 
thereby subject to ‘revival’, possibly in 
Eis 

Although over the 46 years these works 
span Vaughan Williams obviously deve- 
loped as a composer in that he penetrated 
the possibilities of musical thought, inven- 
tion and colour ever more deeply, he 
nevertheless preserved his own folk music- 
impregnated style. He is almost instantly 
recognisable by it. 

The first three of his nine symphonies 
(Sea, London, Pastoral—1910-1922) are 
programmatic—i.e. they evoke a particular 
mental picture and mood—a technique the 
composer returned to in the early 1950s 
for his Sinfonia Antartica, which grew out 
of the music he composed for the film 
“Scott of the Antartic’—complete with 
wind machine! 

The Sea Symphony, really a choral 
symphony since it uses soprano and bari- 
tone soloists and chorus in settings of texts 
by Walt Whitman, is a colossal musical 
experience. Shiela Armstrong and John 
Carol Case sing splendidly in Sir Adrian 
Boult’s authoritative reading. Vaughan 


Order Your BOOKS : 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


Pe 
EERDMANS 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT 
YOU READ? On reading and inter- 
preting the Bible, H. M. Kuitert. 
Translated by Lewis B. Smedes 


Because the questions discussed are 
vigorously alive and controversial within 
the church today, the author's method 
is not that of a sustained argument, but 
more like a dialogue. Each chapter 
provides an occasion to raise questions 
and offer answers tothem. A penetrating 
book filled with new insights and clarifi- 
cations about the timeless message 
of Scripture. 

PAPER, 112 PAGES, $2.45 0-24 


oie ee re ) re) K. & and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


’ $2 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


ALASKA - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE TOUR 

A luxurious 20-day Autumn Tour & 
Cruise to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 
cruise on the C.N.R.’s palatial pas- 
senger ship, 8.S. Prince George will 
be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. 
Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, September 25th. C.N.R.’s 
Super Continental, Vancouver and re- 
turn. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Prince 
Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Juneau, Alaska. Travel “Trail of 798” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway to 
Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, 
Victoria, Jasper. Tour price $719. 
Adjusted rates from points in 
Western Canada. Write: Midnight 
Sun Tours, Box 894, Chatham, Onta- 
rio. Phone 519-352-1467. 


ps 


Wildgoose 

loonhaunt 
Waipamaiki 

Agoki 

Wunnumin 

Little Vermillion 


Wabotangushi 
North Spirit 


Eyanomaika 


Or, how about Smith, Robinson, MacLean or 
Thompson. There are so many clear, fresh untouched 
lakes in northern Ontario that you could name one 
after yourself. So few people and so many lakes. . 

So come on up. Bring your family. Live a new life 
for awhile. You'll be alone with Loons and Mallards. 
Plus plenty of fighting Muskellunge, Lake Trout, 
and Northern Pike. 


For your free Vacation Guidebooks to the Real North, write to: 


Department of Tourism and Information, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario 


Discover ONTARIO’S North 
The Real North 


REMEMBER THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


You can remember the Bible Society in your Will with com- 
plete confidence for the money will go directly into the one 
task of the TRANSLATION, PUBLICATION and DISTRIBUTION 
of the Bible for all men. Here is something that does not change. 


We depend on legacies. Write for the correct wording for 
your will. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


= See : 
© Som a: National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ont. 
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Williams sketched the very un-Beethoven 
Pastoral symphony while on active service 
in France in 1916. Coupled to this perfor- 
mance is the earlier “‘in the Fen Country” 
—a symphonic impression of a well known 
pastoral area of England. 


Although it has been called relentless, 
tough-minded, harsh, the Fourth sym- 
phony tends more, we are told, to be a 
self-portrait than a harbinger of World War 
II. It is a challenging work and i feel 
Bernstein has a slight edge on Boult in 
clarity of presentation. 

The Sixth symphony is as full of strife 
and fury as the Eighth is playful. These and 
Antartica, under the baton of Previn, only 
make it more difficult to advise you which 
to buy first—however, try the “Sea,” then 
Antartica,—then get the rest. 

Alan H. Cowle 


Personals 


Eighty years ago Miss Helen Morrine 
was received into full communion with 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Burlington, 
Ont. She is shown with one of the candle 
holders used in the original church, built 
in 1845. Knox Church celebrated its 125th 
anniversary on May 31. 


The Rev. Edward Bragg was the 
preacher at the 25th anniversary services of 
the Church of St. Paul, Bartica, Guyana, in 
May. His visit to a former parish was made 
possible by the generosity of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Quebec City, where he now serves. 

Mrs. K. Denton Taylor of Belleville, 
Ont., has acted as chairman of the adminis- 
trative council since the resignation early 
this year of William B. Cross of Nobleton, 
Ont. Mr. Cross was forced to retire from 
the council and the office of chairman by 
ill-health. A new chairman will be ap- 
pointed by the general assembly, since Mrs. 
Taylor’s term on the council expires in 
June. 

The Rey. William Baird has resigned as 
minister at Almonte, Ont. He and his 
family are returning to Scotland. 
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Mrs. Doreen Ruth 
Place is the first general 
Secretabyoro1e the 
Women’s Inter-church 
Council of Canada. The 
mother of two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Place has had 
considerable experience 
with concerns such as 

ras housing, welfare and 
slum re-developments. She was formerly 
assistant secretary of the Canadian Council 
of Churches with responsibility for voca- 
tion, personnel and recruitment. Before 
1958 she was assistant estates officer in a 
slum rehousing project of the London 
County Council. Mrs. Place is a graduate 
nurse and certified Methodist lay preacher. 


A surprise reception honoured Rey. Dr. 
J. K. Lattimore and his wife at Morning- 
side-High Park Church, Toronto, on April 
19. Dr. Lattimore was observing the 30th 
anniversary of his ordination that day, and 
on April 23 he and his wife celebrated their 
30th wedding anniversary. 


The Rey. R. K. Anderson and family will 
return from Japan this month. He will be 
doing deputation work in the Peace River 
Presbytery, and Saskatchewan, including 
Saskatoon Summer School, and will visit 
some church camps while on holiday in the 
Maritimes. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Johnson attended the 
general assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land in May. 

The Rev. Irvine R. McKee has been 
appointed to Kitimat, B.C., after serving 
St. Andrew’s Church, Penticton, B.C. for 
five years. 

Three Girl Guides of First Presbyterian 
Church, Portage la Prairie, Man., received 
the gold cord and diploma from the wife of 
Lieut..Governor Lester Bowles at a 


ceremony in the legislative buildings in 
Winnipeg. They are Beverley Gray, Dawn 
Simpson and Valerie Hrymak. 


The 20th anniversary of the ministry of 
Rev. Dr. Clifton J. MacKay at Knox 
Crescent and Kensington Church, Mon- 
treal, was marked by a congregational 
gathering at which he was presented with a 
cheque in appreciation of his service to the 
congregation and the church at large. Dr. 
MacKay was moderator of the 94th general 
assembly. Shown with him is Douglas 
Brown, clerk of session. 
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INSPIRATION 
AND 
INNOVATION — 


JESUS: MAN FOR TODAY 


T. Ralph Morton. Written specifically for lay- 
men, this is a discussion of Jesus’ relevance 
for man today. The author also investigates 
what it is within the church that obscures 
Jesus from men and what the church should 
do ’to make Christ more real. His clarity and 
insight provide an enlightening look into the 
nature of Jesus. $4.25 


CHRIST’S SUBURBAN BODY 

Wilfred M. Bailey and William K. McElvaney. 
Suburban churches have a great potential for 
social action in the community as a whole. 
Two enthusiastic ministers relate their expe- 
riences with suburban ministries and encour- 
age other suburban churches to actively par- 
ticipate in community projects. $5.50 


AUDIOVISUAL FACILITIES AND 
EQUIPMENT FOR CHURCHMEN 


B. F. Jackson, Jr., ed. Three exoerts explain 
the ‘thow-to’’ side of communication for 
churchmen. The creative use of filmstrips, 
records, tapes, amplification systems, and 
other tools of communication are exp!ained 
in detai!—from the planning stage of church 
communication to actual utilization. Illus- 
trated. $8.25 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS 


IN THE UNITED STATES ; 

New Fifth Edition. Frank S. Mead. The. result 
of extensive research, this important reference 
contains the most recent information avail- 
able on over 250 religious sects. It contains 
the facts about recent and potential mergers 
as well as important revisions within denom- 
inations. Includes doctrines, fundamental be- | 
liefs, and church histories. $4.25 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


Walter Russell Bowie. This new edition of a 
well-known classic includes eight full-color 
Hammond maps and a chronological chart 
on the end sheets in. addition to the material 
in previous editions. Told with the sincerity 
of an inspired Christian, these stories offer 
every reader a better understanding of the 
Bib!e. $6.50 


OFF TO A GOOD START 


Ada A. Ingram. Especially for church groups, 
here are fifteen installation services with 
a variety of themes to choose from. Unusual 
challenges to officers, simple props, and de- 
tailed instructions for conducting the cere- 
monies make this a very helpful collection. 
Each ceremony may’ also be adapted to meet 
different needs. Paper, $1 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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Majestic Magnificent 


Music that reaches the heart, 
thunders but yet can soothe, 
inspires and humbles. 

Only the organ. 

These qualities are created by 
the combined skills of the crafts- 
men who make them. Tones, 
rich and true as a Stradivarius, as 
restful and quiet as a vesper, are 
brought to life by Baldwin. 

Baldwin church organs are 
created to provide the range, ver- 


satility and quality for every cir- 
cumstance. A demonstration or 
our detailed descriptive literature 
will assure you of Baldwin’s 
unique character and individuality. 
Write to Dept. 

R70- 
Baldwin Piano 
Company 
(Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, 
Ontario. 


BALDWIN 


PIANOS + ORGANS 


_ ¢cAn Old-FaShioned 
ummer 


“Book. 
“Extravaganza! 


Take advantage of new 
titles, old favorites, our spe- 
cial Grab Bag offer of 4 
books for $1.00, a free book 
with the purchase of one at 
regular price...all during 
our Old Fashioned Summer 
Book Extravaganza! 


Write for free folder listing 
titles of these devotional 
books and special offers TO- 
DAY. Address 


The Upper Room 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37203 


GOVERNMENT LEADERS gathered with 
about 1,000 men at the first Ontario 
Leadership Prayer Breakfast in April. Hosts 
were the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario 

and the Prime Minister of Ontario. The 
Honourable E. C. Manning, former Prime 
Minister of Alberta gave the address. Frank 
Whilsmith, chairman of the National 
Committee of Presbyterian Men, and a 
member of the team responsible for the 
event, led in prayer. Leonard M. Reilly, M.P.P. 
was chairman. Prayer breakfasts sponsored by 
governments and community leaders are 
popular in more than 50 countries. 

Another breakfast gathering, held in April, 
and sponsored by the East and West Toronto 
presbyteries, heard Dr. E. H. Johnson on the 
subject, “Action Now.” 


Men of Brampton Presbytery met for their 
first breakfast on April 25th at Knox 
Church, Milton, Ontario. The film Search 
for Truth was viewed and discussed by the 
50 men present, representing 12 congrega- 
tions. Music was provided by the St. 
David’s male quartette of Campbellville. 


Letters 


(continued from page 6) 


mother’s outbursts and said, “Mom, if you 
quit that calling out in church [Pll buy you 
a new pair of shoes.” 

She agreed, as money was scarce and the 
new shoes were needed. 

But as the minister warmed up to his 
subject, she yelled “Shoes or no shoes, 
Glory be to God.” 

You'll think all I did in church was look 
for something ridiculous but such is not 
the case. The child of a Presbyterian 
mother and a converted Roman Catholic 
father I had to “‘toe the mark in church.” 
But I do like to see the choir smile when 
they sing “Rejoice rejoice.’ And everyone 
can laugh a bit!! 


Hunter River, P.E.1. Mrs. Frank Bagnall 


CARTOON COMMUNICATIONS 

For along time I have endured in silence 
those poorly chosen cartoons... Don’t 
you think that we in the pastorate are 


(continued on page 28) 
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m@ A double celebration was held March 18 
in Westwood Church, Winnipeg, Man., 
when the church became self-supporting 
and the Rev. R. Campbell Taylor, who had 
been serving under a board of missions 
appointment, was inducted as minister. 


M A stained glass window has been dedi- 
cated in First Church, Portage la Prairie, 
Man., in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Curtis. The Rev. H. Lloyd Henderson 
officiated, and Mrs. Murray Cail represen- 
ted the Curtis family. 


@ At Trinity Church, Victoria, B.C., anew 
Christian education centre, assembly hall 
and minister’s study was dedicated, witha 
new church front including a stainless steel 
34 ft. cross. 


Anniversaries 
125th — Knox, Burlington, Ont., May 31, (Dr. H. 
Lowry and Dr. W. Klempa). 
115th — Durham, Ont., May 3, (Rev. J. M. 
Laurenson). 


Church 
Cameos 


WILLIAM McKENZIE ROSS, Sr., was 
presented with an engraved watch and a 
certificate in recognition of 45 years 

as an elder of First Church, Chatham, 
Ont. He was session clerk for 28 years. 
Shown with him are Rev. G. C. Dalzell 
and clerk of session Gordon L. Sharpe. 
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A PIPE ORGAN has been given to Saint 
Columba Church, Saint John, N.B., by 
Aubrey Snodgrass in memory of his 
parents, wife and son. Shown, left, 
are James Munro, trustee board chairman; 
_ Mr. Snodgrass; Mrs. Juanita Seely, 
organist, and Rev. Gordon L. Blackwell. 
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THE 80TH ANNIVERSARY of the 
founding of a Presbyterian witness in 

the east end of Montreal was celebrated 
at adinner in Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s 
Church. Daniel Black, senior elder, 

and Mrs. P. B. Shearer, along time 


member, are shown with the anniversary cake. 
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A FLOWER URN was dedicated in Knox 
Sixteen Church, Oakville, Ontario, in 
memory of Mrs. Summer J. King, wife 

of elder Percy King. From left are 

Mrs. A. Donaghey, Howard King, Rev. B. L. 
Walden and C. E. Hopper. 


MARKING THE 150th anniversary of St. Andre 


w’s Church, Prescott, Ont., a 
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by Olwyn, Gwen and Melba Waterman to 
St. Andrew's Church, Puce, Ontario, in 
honour of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Waterman. Mr. Waterman, left, 
is shown with Rev. Victor Raison, 
minister of Riverside Church, Windsor, 
who spoke at the dedication service. 


AT KNOX CHURCH, St. Thomas, Ont., the 
Lyle Memorial Chapel was dedicated in 
memory of David and Agnes Hay Lyle, 
given by the Misses Anna, Margaret and 
Edna Lyle, above, from the left. At the 
right is Miss Melva Penhale, who gave 
amemorial organ in memory of Thomas and 
Minnie Penhale and family. 


%. 


cake was cut following the morning service at which the moderator, Dr. E.H. 
Johnson, spoke. From left is Rev. David Mawhinney; Dr. Johnson; Mrs. Hugh 


Kelso; Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Mawhinney. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 
LIMITED 


Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 
P.R. 


information is 
from the 


NDF 
available 


Executive Director 
48 Wynford Drive 
@® Don Mills, Ontario. 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
write to* Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: ‘“HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


SAUBLE BEACH CALLING 


The new Presbyterian Centre at this Lake Huron 
resort offers summer activities for all; including 
day camps, coffee house, and worship. Adults and 
young people interested in giving leadership 
write to Mrs. Allan Greig, St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Owen Sound, Ontario. 


EXCURSION to Glasgow, $225 return. Choice of 


dates allowed. Mills Screen Tours, 816 Colony 
Street, Saskatoon, Sask. 


BALDWIN CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 
25 note pedal, in fine condition, with chimes. 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 2737 Bayview Ave- 
nue, Willowdale, Ont. Tel. 447-7901. 


Organist & Choir Master needed to commence 
duties September 13th next. Applicants please 
write to Paris Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ontario 


OR telephone (Area 519) 442-2842 or 442-2445. 
Please state qualifications and experience. 
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(continued from page 26) 


having a hard enough time trying to “get 
with it” . . . without such an ill-considered 
effort as the April issue? 

We try the very best we know how to 
establish communication with the younger 
generation and this effort comes along 
holding us up to ridicule — to say nothing 
of how it portrays the older generation 
seated on the bench. We in the ministry can 
stand ridicule: ..but why should our 
church paper be the one to undermine our 
efforts? These ill-considered examples of 
very poor taste, and very poor execution as 
cartoons, will continue to foul our other- 
wise generally useful church paper . . . 
Kirkfield, Ont. (Rev. ) Basil Hartley 


BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN 

The church should be a storehouse of 
spiritual values where the children are 
taught the fundamental truths bedded in 
such great character studies as Joseph, 
Moses, Abraham, David, Daniel and Mary. 
Children enjoy hearing the stories about 
Jesus — his birth, his love for children, his 
miracles, his death and resurrection — and 
yes, about heaven and his return. From 
them they learn some of life’s most impor- 
tant lessons — the value of courage, the 
necessity of faith, the joy of service, the 
meaning of love. 

Even little children can understand 
great truths when told to them in simple 
words. It is vital to begin DIRECT Bible 
training at the earliest possible age and 
then they will not depart from its truth. 

I pray that we as a church may re- 
discover these basic truths and promote 
the study of God’s word in its unadulter- 
ated form. It grieves me to see that the 
colourful biblical characters are being re- 
placed with fictitious symbols such as 
Twinkle Loon, Tim and Nancy. The 
“Children at Home” publication leaves 
much to be desired .... 

Many modern children have heard little 
or nothing about these great Bible charac- 
ters. Let us as a church not be guilty of 
robbing them of this knowledge contained 
in the word of the living God. 

Welland Junction, Ont. 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter Bengert 


THE ROSS REPORT 
One reads on page VIII of the Ross Report 
that “in nearly all sectors of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada there exists 
a state of confusion as to the mission and 
objectives of the church.” By page 124, 
one may be ready to admit that the P.S. 
Ross partners have proved this point. 
Would there be less confusion if the 
commissioners to the 1970 general 


assembly discussed whether the 
presbyteries and kirk sessions should 
become stronger and less like housekeepers 
for the staff members of the boards and 
societies located at 50 Wynford Drive, or if 
the time has come for presbyteries and kirk 
sessions to continue folding up? 

Would one be a member of a 
Presbyterian Church if there were no 
presbyteries and kirk sessions? 

Galt, Ont. Mrs. T. D. Cowan 


GOD’S LAWS AND OURS 


A philosophy supported by the New 
Testament and a favourite theme of the 
clergy is that Christians should follow 
Christ’s life — follow in his footsteps. 

What does this mean?. . . In the Confes- 
sion of Faith, Chapter XIX, section IV, it 
states that sundry judicial laws were given 
by God to Israel, a body politick, and that 
they expired when the State of Israel 
ceased to exist. If God did give the basic 
principles of capital punishment, repay- 
ment for theft, cancellation of debts, 
interest, taxes, land laws, freedom from 
prison, etc., what has changed? These laws, 
then, now and always, are directly applic- 
able to all our human activities. 

It would appear that here the church 
and the Bible do not agree. Here we 
suddenly break with the word and make an 
arbitrary human supposition ... If weasa 
church do not use and teach his rules, what 
rules really are we using? 

It would be marvellous if the church 
gave the necessary spiritual leadership and 
with modern communications, our aware- 
ness of the increasing lawlessness in all 
fields — political, economic, religious — 
will finally result in the realization that 
God meant what he once revealed in his 
word. 

The indications are, however, that we 
must be brought completely to our knees 
in some terminal crisis before we turn to 
the only real solution, and unfortunately it 
may be that the state, rather than the 
church, will give the final leadership. 
Prescott, Ont. D. A. McVicar 


EXPERIMENT IN RENEWAL 

I wonder if some of the ministers of our 
Presbyterian Church in Canada would be 
interested in creating an Iona-type experi- 
ment in renewal of the life of the church. 
For many years an enthusiast for the 
principles and emphases of the Iona com- 
munity, I have land and accommodation 
available for such an experiment in one of 
the most beautiful locations in Eastern 
Canada. A few days of group study and 
discussion unlimited, worship and work 
together, could prove to be a refreshing 
experience — at the least a profitable 
vacation, and at the most, perhaps some- 
thing long-term and constructive for the 
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good of the church in our time. I should be 
glad to hear from any of our ministers 
(families included) who would be inter- 
ested. The location, incidentally, is on the 
Bras d’Or Lake with salt-water swimming. 
6357 London St., 


Halifax, N.S. (Rev.) R. D. MacLean 


Several churches have 
joined hands in Calgary 
to make low rental 


housing available to the 
needy. $15,000 is being 


given. Your National 
Development Fund is 
helping — are you? 


Deaths 


KINNEAR, JUDGE HELEN — A faithful 
member and former church school teacher of 
First Presbyterian Church, Port Colborne, Ont., 
Judge Helen Kinnear died on April 25, aged 75. 
She was the first woman to serve on the board of 
managers of that church, elected in 1936. She 
was sworn in as a county judge in 1943, the first 
woman in the British Commonwealth to be 
elevated to the bench. The University of 
Toronto, from which she graduated with 
honours in 1917, conferred the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws in 1953. The government of 
Canada named her to two royal commissions. 
She was an early advocate of probation for first 
offenders. 

She is survived by a sister-in-law, Senator 
Mary Kinnear. 


MACKENZIE, REV. DR. FRANCIS SCOTT — 
The principal emeritus of The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, Dr. F. Scott Mackenzie, died 
in hospital in Houston, Texas, on April 26, aged 
86. He was moderator of the general assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1950. 

A brilliant scholar, F. Scott Mackenzie grad- 
uated from McGill University with first class 
honours in 1914. Two years later he received 
both his M.A. from McGill and B.D. from The 
Presbyterian College. At Harvard University he 
took a S.T.M. in 1917 and a doctorate in 
theology one year later. Later he received an 
honorary D.C.L. from Acadia, and a D.D. from 
both Knox College and The Presbyterian College. 

Dr. Mackenzie served as assistant minister in 
The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal, 1918-20. He was minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sydney Mines, N.S. for five 
years, and of The Presbyterian Church, Paris, 
Ont., until he was appointed professor of system- 
atic theology at The Presbyterian College in 
1928. He was principal of the college from 1929 
to 1945, and was appointed principal emeritus in 
1958. 

Dr. F. Scott Mackenzie was an eminent 
member of the Masonic Order, in which he held 
high office. He was an enthusiastic curler. At the 
time of his death he was a senior elder of The 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, where a 
memorial service was held on May 2. 

He was pre-deceased by his wife, the former 
Alexandra MacLean. Surviving is a son Dr. F. 
Douglas Mackenzie, of Vancouver, B.C. and a 
daughter, Mrs. Newton E. Jarrard, of Houston, 
Texas, U.S.A. 


MACINNES, THE REV. MURDO — The death 
occurred on April 20 of the Rev. Murdo Mac- 
Innes, 68, who retired from the ministry in 1963 
because of ill health, and lived at Oro, Ont. 

A graduate of Knox College, Mr. MacInnes 
was ordained in 1933 and served at Guthrie, West 
Hill, Gravenhurst, Beaverton and Spencerville, all 
in Ontario. He was a chaplain with the Canadian 
army from 1941 to 1945. 

Surviving is his wife, the former Evelyn R. 
Mackay, of Oro. 
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MACMILLAN, REV. DR. HUGH ALEXANDER 
— The death occurred suddenly in Toronto on 
April 29 of Rev. Dr. Hugh MacMillan, the retired 
missionary who was elected moderator of the 
1964 general assembly. He was 77. For 38 years 
Dr. MacMillan and his wife served in Taiwan 
(Formosa) where he was a missionary, teacher, 
principal of a theological college, and associate 
general secretary of the general assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Formosa. He was a 
charter member of the board of governors of 
Tunghai Christian University. 

In Canada Dr. MacMillan is remembered also 
for his leadership in the Student Christian 
Movement, the Y.M.C.A., and latterly, the 
Formosan ' congregation in Toronto. He was 
active until the day of his death. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Donalda 
MacIntosh, a daughter, Mrs. J. R. (Ruth) Lewis, 
of Prince George, B.C., and a son Alex, of 
Toronto. 


ARMSTRONG, MRS. E. L., 77, active 
women’s worker, Grace Church, Millbrook, 
Ont., March 28. 

ASKIN, MRS. DONALD, 75, Knox Church, 
Listowel, Ont., April 14. 

BAILEY, GEORGE CARLETON, 65, elder, 
South Gate Church, Hamilton, Ont., April 10. 

BERNEY, HAROLD K., 78, elder, Knox 
Church, Caledon East, Ont., April 15. 

CAMERON, DONALD, 89, elder, St. John’s 
Church, Windsor, N.S., April 4. 

COMANIC, NICHOLAS, 49, elder, Oakridge 
Church, London, Ont., April 2. 

CREASER, HUGH DAVID, 10, son of the 
Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Creaser, New Glasgow, N.S., 


April 10. 
DAVIS, A. C., 82, elder, First Church, 
Verdun, Que., father of Miss Hazell Davis, 


deaconess, Montreal Presbytery, April 13. 

HAY, GEORGE, 84, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., April 2. 

JOHNSON, EDWARD LAWRENCE, 86, 
elder, Chalmers Church, Hamilton, Ont., April 
bef 

KIRK, MRS. MARY (CARRINGTON), 
bursar and assistant registrar, Knox College, 
1949-70, elder, teacher, choir member and youth 
leader, St. James Church, Long Branch, Ont., 
April 21. 

McDONALD, NEIL, 80, elder, Knox Church, 
St. Thomas, Ont., April 7. 

McPHEE, MRS. ETHEL, 72, church school 
teacher and pianist, active in women’s groups, 
mother of the Rev. Floyd McPhee, Amherstview. 
Laurel Lea Church, Sarnia, April 3. 

SIBBALD, ROBERT C., 75, elder, former 
session clerk, Dunn Memorial Church, Mt. 
Lehman, B.C., April 18. 

VANCE, ALLAN L., elder, Knox Church, St. 
Thomas, Ont., April 13. 

WALKER, THOMAS F., elder, Coldstream 
Church, Toronto, April 12. 


Calendar 


INDUCTION 
Stewart, Rev. David, Kelowna, St. David’s, 
B.C., April 2. 
Taylor, Rev. R. Campbell, Winnipeg, West- 
wood, Man., March 18. 


RECOGNITION 
Mulchey, Rev. Ronald D., Toronto, secre- 
tary, lay ministry — higher education, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, May 7. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and 
Hunter River, P.E.I., Rev. R. D. Sandford, 
Box 248, Kensington. 

Pictou, First, N.S., Rev. L. M. MacNaughton 
Scotsburn. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. D. L. 
Mawhinney, Box 1192, Pictou. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 
Almonte, Ont., Rev. Leo E. Hughes, Box 906, 
Arnprior. 
Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Church, Mon- 
treal, Que., Rev. Arthur larrera, 8270, 
23rd Avenue, Montreal 456. 


BEFORE 
YOU BUY 
THAT 
IFT 
ANNUITY 


Check these three 
important points... 


1 Review the purpose of 

* Ontario Bible College which is 
to train young people in the 
service of Christ. 


Remember the gift annuity is 
both a gift and an investment. 
The giving motive is vital. 


Refer to the schedule of 
rates offered. You'll find them 
quite favorable with other 
charitable institutions. 


@) 


SEND COUPON TODAY 
FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


(aetae es onmcie etal wareiaa pas aad 
| Dr. S. L. Boehmer, President | 
| ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE | 
| 16 SPADINA ROAD | 
| TORONTO 179, ONTARIO 
Please send me your free booklet on | 
| Ontario Bible College Gift Annuities. | 
Nate ties vmcamec coherence eect Miran vot ibaa ee a : 
I AGCiGSS sence rire, ceomeetecs recta ela en teces eee eee | 
| | 
Citys e State PnOVsnenn cee Zip/Zone.......... | 
| MysbinthidatentSissee.e cect acc eee ee ee | 
| month day year i 
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Designers and Menefacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


vriern 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


SINCE STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


Toronto 2 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 24th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
TEL. (519) 853-1510 


ACTON, ONT. 


HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St.. TORONTO 2B 


Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hats 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


write 


UN FAI LING Results 


GASTRODEX 
OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


LARGEST SELLERS TODAY 


At stores across Canada 


CHURCH SIGNS 


ILLUMINATED 
CHANGEABLE LETTER, 
DIRECTORIES 
AND CHURCH BOARDS 
MONARCH SIGN & DISPLAY CO. 


BOX 244, AGINCOURT, ONTARIO 
PHONE 282-7551 


23) 


“THE CHORISTER’ 


“The Goun that likes to be compared.” 
FOR 
CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 


Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 
P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON 


THOS. G. BROWNE 


Church Interiors 
Designers — Interiors 
Box 164, Markham, Ontario 
221-2202 294-1448 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English Stained Glass 


SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 


Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
of high quality are designed 
and produced by 
Doerksen & Gronau Ltd. 
Box 40 Fort Whyte, Man. 


1000 aopress LABELS 1.00 
1,000 Deluxe Gold Stripe, Gummed Padded, 
Address Labels, Printed with Your Name, 
Address and Zone Number. $1.00 for each 
sect. The demand for our attractive Gold 
Stripe Labels is Practically Unlimited, because our 
labels have everything. Only $1.00 Postpaid. Please 
Print Your Name and Address Clearly. Order Yours 
To-Day from BURDEN SALES CO., 

Box 4357, Postal Station D, Hamilton, Ontario 

Groups write for fund raising plans. 


YOUR PURCHASES 
COUNT IN HELPING THE 


ADVERTISERS APPRECIATE THE 
VALUE OF THE RECORD. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Alliston and Mansfield, Ont., Rev. James A. 
McKay, Box 266, Creemore. 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. D. Nicholson, 
Box 68, Campbellville. 

Guelph, St. Paul’s Westminster, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. F. G. Stewart, 54 Queen St. N., 
Kitchener. 

Madoc and Tweed, Ont., Rev. Douglas A. 
Wilson, 46 Marmora St., Trenton. 

Meaford and Thornbury, Ont., Rev. M. S. 
Jess, 212 Pine St., Collingwood. 

Preston, Knox and Doon, Ont., Rev. W. I. 
Little, Box 1203, Hespeler. 

Stirling and West Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, 67 Victoria 
Ave., Belleville. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. D. B. Hos- 
tetter, 10 Summitcrest Dr., Weston. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Rev. 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. A. 
McLeod, 28 Kingsway Dr., Hamilton 20. 

Hamilton, Erskine, Ont., Rev. Stanley W. 
Vance, 5 Mapleside Ave., Hamilton. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. 
Henderson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Stratford, Knox, Ont., Rev. James Ferguson, 
46 Church St., Stratford. 

Tillsonburg and Windham Cr., Ont., Rev. D. 
C. MacDonald, 103 Lot St., Simcoe. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 
Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Wood- 
side, Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 
Seventh St. S. W. Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Penticton, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. Ivan S. 
Gamble, 253 Battle St., Kamloops. 
Vancouver, Central, B.C., Dr. R. L. Taylor, 
4395 Rockridge Rd., West Vancouver. 


CLERK OF PRESB YTERY 
Presbytery of Kamloops, Rev. J. P. Morrison, 
2960 Nechacko Drive, Prince George, 
B.C, 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Dayspring, Edmonton; South Calgary (new 
work); Inquire Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403. Inquiries 
are also invited for future church ex- 
tension work. 


Readings 


June 1—John1: 29-42 
June 2—John 1: 43-51 
June 3—John 13: 1-11 
June 4—John 13: 12-20 
June 5 —John 13: 21-30 
June 6 —John 13: 31-38 
June 7— Heb. 12: 18-24 
June 8 —John 14: 1-14 
June 9—John 14: 15-25 
June 10 — John 14: 26-31 
June 11 —John 15: 1-14 
June 12 — John 15: 15-27 
June 13 — John 16: 1-11 
June 14 — John 16: 12-22 
June 15 — John 16: 23-33 
June 16 — John 17: 1-10 
June 17 — John 17: 11-26 
June 18 — John 18: 1-9 
June 19 — John 18: 10-14 
June 20 — John 18: 15-18 
June 21 — John 18: 19-32 
June 22 — John 18: 33-40 
June 23 — John 19: 1-7 
June 24 — John 19: 8-18 
June 25 — John 19: 19-27 
June 26 — John 19: 28-37 
June 27 — John 19: 38-42 
June 28 — John 20: 1-16 
June 29 — John 20: 19-29 
June 30 — John 21: 15-25 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Won Kee 
writes... 


THIS PICTURE was painted by Myong Hee Hwang, Won Kee’s 10-year-old sister. It is a typical 
Korean scene. 


Won Kee Hwang, 

Toeijutaku 3— 308, 

850 Minamitanaka Nerima-Ku, 
Tokyo 177, Japan 


Byes Sunday I go to church but this does 
not mean that I am not sometimes a bad boy! But sometimes 
I don’t really understand if what I am doing is wrong or right. 
But I do believe that Jesus Christ will understand and forgive 
me if I tell him and ask him to please help me. 

Sometimes I hear such things as racial prejudice and 
discrimination. These are big words and I’m not exactly sure 
what they mean but I do often wonder why the Negro people 
are not treated equally just because their skin is a different 
colour. Aren’t black people and white people all human 
beings? Moat 

I am a Korean school boy but I go to a Japanese school visas } 
and play and study with the Japanese children. They are ae PR ed 
really my good friends. I would like to make friends with WON KEE HWANG 
other children too, and maybe most especially with 
Canadian girls and boys. 

Someday I hope to become a doctor. I want to work like 
Dr. Schweitzer. He was a very good man and wanted 
everybody to know Jesus so they could live like God wants 
us to live. I know Jesus so I think that I should try to be a 
good model for other people. 

Even though I am a Korean I do not know how to speak, 
read or write Korean. Every Sunday after Sunday school 
though I am learning the Korean language and I sure hope 
that I can hurry up and learn it really well. My mother, 
father and grandparents often speak it in our home but 
because I was born in Japan and go to a Japanese school, it is 
hard to learn my mother language. 

Did you know that in our Sunday school we often pray 
for Canadian girls and boys as well as all the other countries 
in the world? We ask God to please bless you. * 


Won Kee Hwang is 11 years old, and speaks some English well. He has 
cerebral palsy, and his mind is keen and bright. He is the son of the Rey. 
Eee Seng and Mrs. Hwang. The article was translated into English by 
the Rev. Kae Ho Kim. 
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THE MODERATOR 


JULY-AUGUST 1970 with his wife and daughters 
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@ A parish minister who enjoys his vocation was elected 
moderator of the general assembly of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada this year. 

“T find it a man-sized job to preach and teach and reach out 
with the good news of God’s love,” says Rev. Dr. Dillwyn 
Thomas Evans. “To meet people as persons and to have them 
join me in service to others is the kind of adventure that makes 
life sparkle.” 

The people in Thornhill, a suburban community just north 
of metropolitan Toronto, seem to respond to that kind of 
enthusiasm. Presbytery statistics show that in 1961, the first 
year of Dr. Evans’ ministry there, the communicant member- 
ship of Thornhill Presbyterian Church was 252. Last year it 
was reported as 527, a net gain of 36 members over the 
previous year. The number of pupils in the church school has 
almost doubled also during his pastorate. 

This despite the high mobility rate of the executive class 
that forms a large section of the Thornhill population. Some 
members have actually moved away and back again during Dr. 
Evans’ nine years there. 

Sermon preparation is a demanding task in a church where 
three services are held every Sunday from September to May, 
at 9.30 and 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Three services are held every 
Wednesday, too. A 15-minute communion service for 
commuters at 7 a.m., a 20-minute devotional period for 
housewives at 10a.m., and a prayer fellowship conducted by 
lay people in the homes of members at 8 p.m. The minister is 
in his study at the church from 4 to 9 p.m. each Wednesday, 
available for “conversation”’. 

I was curious to know how a minister with these responsi- 
bilities plus pastoral visitation, committee work in the church 
courts, and involvement in community affairs, could find time 
to study. 

The answer is that the new moderator does his reading at 
night, after he has put in a ten to 14 hour day! 

Although he became an honorary doctor of divinity in 
1968, Dillwyn Evans went back to Knox College and took a 
bachelor of divinity degree by examination this year. He 
majored in pastoral theology, and wrote his thesis on the 
relationship of the church to the family and juvenile courts. 
To get practical experience he attended these courts in 
downtown Toronto for several hours one day a week for six 
months. 

In all this busy round his own family has not been 
neglected. They make a point of spending the summer 
vacation together and plan family occasions as much as 
possible through the year. 

“To be a minister you must be in touch with people,” says 


Dr. Evans, “when you have kids they keep you in touch and 
they don’t allow you to get your feet off the ground.” 

Wales was the birthplace of Dillwyn Evans, who came to 
Canada with his parents at the age of eight. His father, the 
Rev. G. Lloyd Evans, is still remembered in Rodney and Jarvis, 
Ontario, for his preaching and pastoral work. From his father’s 
Bible class in Rodney, four young men went into the 
Presbyterian ministry: Dr. Harold G. Lowry of Burlington, Dr. 
D. Glenn Campbell of London, Donald St. Clair Campbell of 
Sarnia, and Dillwyn Evans. 

The moderator, who is 53 years old, graduated from the 
University of Alberta in arts in 1938 and from Knox College in 
theology in 1941. Why from Alberta? The mission superin- 
tendent, Rev. Dr. H. R. Horne confronted him in the cloisters 
of Knox’ College and persuaded him that he was needed out 
there. So he took the next train and served the Killam charge 
while studying at Edmonton. 

On May 3, 1941, he was ordained in Norwood Church, 
Winnipeg, under appointment there as an ordained missionary. 
When the congregation became self-supporting two years later 
Dillwyn Evans was called and stayed as minister for seven years. 

Meanwhile in 1942, he returned to Pickering, Ontario, to 
marry a graduate of the nursing school of Toronto General 
Hospital, Lelia Sparrow. Two of their three daughters are 
registered nurses. Rhondda is married to Murray Morrison, 
M.D., the son of a United Church minister. Judy is with the 
Red Cross Hospital in Haliburton, Ontario. Glenda graduated 
from Toronto Teachers College last year and is teaching at 
New Lowell in Simcoe County, Ontario. 

For two years Evans served as assistant superintendent of 
western missions under Rev. Dr. J. A. Munro, working out 
from Saskatoon. Then in 1950 he became dean of the 
Presbyterian student residence in that city. 

St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ontario, called him from the 
west in 1953, and he was inducted at Thornhill eight years 
later. 

For 25 consecutive years Dr. Evans served on the general 
board of missions, and for three years as chairman of that 
board. One of the highlights of the chairmanship was a trip in 
1965 to Japan, Formosa and India. Anyone who has heard 
him speak about that tour will know something of his deep 
concern for all of God’s people everywhere. 

In Winnipeg Evans started two radio programs that are still 
on the air. One was ‘“‘Sunday School of the Air” now carried 
by the CBC on its western network. In the beginning his wife 
wrote the script. 

It was at Winnipeg that he conducted a memorial service for 
a Canadian soldier who had been reported killed at Hong 
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Kong. One day he was invited to hear a recording of the 
soldier’s voice sent to the family by the Canadian Red Cross. 


Some excitement occurred when a member of the family 
noticed the date on the record. It was made six months after 
the man was reported dead! 


By coincidence there were two Canadians in the same 
platoon with exactly the same names and only one digit 
difference in their regimental numbers. When the soldier 
returned and was subsequently married by Evans he quipped, 
“Arent you glad that you said something nice about me at my 
funeral? ” 

While at Ingersoll Evans was given the Kiwanis International 
Distinguished Award for community service. Among other 
things he was on the Recreation Commission of Oxford 
County. 

The moderator is rather proud of the fact that for 25 years, 
in Thornhill, Ingersoll and Saskatoon, he has been a member 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

“But be sure you make it plain that I am an honorary 
member of A.A.’’, he cautioned. 

At Knox College he won his letter in athletics, playing 
soccer, hockey and basketball. At the University of Alberta he 
appeared in two productions of the Drama Club. 

His only recreation now is curling. ‘““You can block off two 
hours once a week for a game with ministers,’ he explains. The 
golf course would demand too much of his time. 

Always popular with young people, Dr. Evans has spoken at 
P.Y.P.S. thanksgiving conferences in seven of the eight synods. 
Currently he serves on the board of evangelism and social 
action, the committee on inter-church relations, and the 
committee on organization and planning. 

A warm relationship exists among all the major 
communions in Thornhill. For three years now six congrega- 
tions have joined in a Sunday evening mission for the six 
Sundays of Lent. They meet in turn in a Roman Catholic 
Church, the Anglican Church, the Baptist Church, the 
Lutheran Church, the Presbyterian Church and the United 
Church, using the same order of service in each. 

During July the same six congregations co-operate in daily 
vacation Bible schools in four different locations in Thornhill. 
The schools are staffed ecumenically. The Presbyterians share 
fully and joyfully in this common witness to the community. 

Enthusiasm for the cause of Christ is the mark of the new 
moderator. He knows what the power of God can accomplish 
in the lives of men and women. He is content to point the 
way, confident that the people themselves will make the 
church a living force in our world. * 

BY DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 
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THESE DAYS 


by REV. JOHN FORBES, 


Chairman, Committee on Home Religion 


@ Twenty-eight years ago The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada became concerned about the widespread neglect 
of family worship and the lack of good devotional 
literature to guide and encourage parents and children, 
and individuals, in daily devotions. The committee on 
home religion was established by the general assembly 
and in 1943 a new daily devotional guide, written by our 
own ministers, was first published. The chief inspiration 
and support for this came from the late Rev. Dr. 
Norman A. MacEachern, founder of Presbyterian Pub- 
lications. 

Dr. MacEachern edited Every Day, until his untimely 
death in 1945. Since then our church has been indebted 
to Dr. MacEachern’s two sons, Alexander and lan, who 
have carried on the publication of Every Day in memory 
of their father at no cost to the church and at no 
financial gain to themselves. At first the subscription 
rate covered the actual cost of paper, printing and 
postage, but for some years these basic costs have not 
been met by subscriptions. After some probing the 
committee discovered that the deficit has been taken 
care of by the MacEachern brothers. 

The committee on home religion recommended 
reluctantly in 1969 to the general assembly “that the 
publication of Every Day cease with the October, 
November, December 1969 issue.” Greatly increased 
postal rates together with the continually rising costs of 
printing made such a move necessary. Decreasing circula- 
tion added to the fact that our devoted editor, the Rev. 
Dr. Neil G. Smith, died in 1969 had a bearing on this 
decision. 

However the committee decided to carry on through 
1970. First, because so many subscribers expressed their 
disappointment at the prospect of losing very Day. 
Second, because a more favourable mailing rate was 
granted by the post office. Third, the committee had 
learned of a merger of three devotional guides being 
planned in the U.S.A. by The United Presbyterian 
Church, The Presbyterian Church in the U.S., and The 
United Church of Christ. 

So the general assembly this year was asked to 
approve our participation in this shared booklet, These 
Days. Although our circulation will be a small part of 
the 425,000, we will provide writers and be given equal 
partnership in this new venture. 

You will receive six instead of four copies a year, one 
every two months. Subscription rates have been kept 
low: $1.85 each per year for 1 to 4 copies to one 
address; $1.32 for 5 to 19 copies; $1.25 for 20 or more 
copies. If you wish to try a single issue, 20 or more 
copies will be sent for 22c each. All orders will be filled 
by Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills 403, Ont. * 


Editorials 


What reconciliation means 


RECONCILIATION is a popular word today. 
For example, the city of Manchester, England, 
is promoting the slogan, “Make the decade of 
the 70s a decade of reconciliation.” 

The occasion is the celebration of 50 years 
of Christian partnership in a district council of 
churches and a council of social service, 
together with the 25th anniversary of the Manchester Council 
of Christians and Jews. 

“Fundamentally all mankind is questing for one world, 
reconciled and at peace,” writes Lord Rhodes of Saddleworth 
in a booklet commemorating Manchester’s twin jubilee. 

We agree, and commend the people of that city for their 
determination to understand one another and live together in 
harmony. Reconciliation is the solution to many of the 
world’s ills. 

Yet the word has a still deeper meaning. When reformed 
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Your church magazine 


THIS ISSUE of The Record was printed in 
Montreal on a Web press using Webcoat paper. 
The change has been made to keep down the 
cost of production. The newer process is more 
economical and the press run will be done in 
# about one third of the previous time. 
a contract for printing and mailing has been signed with 
the Canadian Printing and Lithographing Company. All the 
preparatory work, including the setting of copy in cold type, 
will be done in Toronto. This will place more responsibility on 
members of The Record staff, and because the operation is 
diversified, it may require an advance in deadlines. 


The general assembly 


IN THE PAGES of this magazine devoted to 
the 96th general assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada we have indicated the 
action taken on the major issues that came 
before that court. The secular press is always 
interested in the report of the board of 
evangelism and social action particularly, for 


churchmen gather in Nairobi in August for the uniting general 
council of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches and the 
International Congregational Council (see news), they will 
concentrate on the theme “God reconciles and makes free.” 

In its theological meaning reconciliation insists upon a right 
relationship with God. “Reconciliation of man to man can 
easily be distorted if it is not seen in the context of man’s 
relationship to God,” says Professor Hendrikus Berkhof of the 
Netherlands in the study book for delegates to Nairobi. “This 
is not a pious slogan, but of extreme political and social 
importance! God’s reconciliation seeks man’s conversion and 
through it man’s freedom.” 

The need to be made right with God in order to be truly 
reconciled with man emphasizes the importance of the 
Christian gospel in our time. The challenge to the church is to 
bring the peace of God to his people, a mission that makes 
evangelism take priority over goodwill. 


The page size of The Record has been trimmed slightly to 
meet the new printing specifications. Each issue will contain 
36 or more pages. The list of subscribers will be maintained on 
a computer in Toronto, although the mailing will be done in 
Montreal. 

Every effort will be made to maintain the quality of The 
Record. Lower income through circulation, quadrupled postal 
rates, and increasing costs have forced The Record committee 
to make this change. For a short time we will be adjusting to 
the new schedules required by the diversification of our 
preparatory work, but we will endeavour to get The Record 
out on time and in good shape. 


that board often deals with matters that affect the nation and 
society. But to present the E. and S.A. recommendations alone 
would require a full page of type in The Record. We can only 
touch upon important decisions, and plan future articles. 

Meanwhile, for those who want to know what the church 
achieved in its Halifax assembly, pages 8 to 17 offer a concise 
but comprehensive report. ¥ 
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WHY? 


I walked today through the slums 
of life, down the dark streets of 
wretchedness and of pain. I trod today 
where few have trod and asI walked I 
challenged God. 

I saw the sots in the bar-rooms. 

I saw the prostitutes in the dance 
halls. 

I saw the thieves as they picked 
pockets. 

I saw men and women devoid of 
life, living in worlds of sin, and above 
the din I whispered: 

“Why, God, why? ” 

I walked today down the lanes of 
hate, hearing the jeers of bitter men, 
hearing the names as they cursed and 
spat — ““Dago,” “Nigger,” “Kike,” 
“Jap.” I saw the dejected men they 
stoned. 

I felt the anguish of their cries. I 
saw them as they slapped the lonely, 
as they turned their backs on human 
needs. Snarling, growling were the 
fiends of hell. These, God called his 
sons! 

Gasping for air, I cried: 

“Why, God, why? ” 

I walked today through war’s grim 
dregs — over fields of blood, over 
graveless men. I saw the dead, the 
crucified, the headless, the limbless, 
the pleading, the crying. I saw the 
pain, the waste. I smelled the odour of 
rotted flesh. 

I saw the children gathered round — 
watching, naked, hungry, weeping, 
diseased, dirty — the baby trying to 
nurse from a dead mother. The ruins — 
the agony — the despair! Disaster — 
disaster all around! 

Blinded with tears, I fled down 
these streets. I stumbled, then stopped. 
I shouted: 

“Why, God, why? Why do you let 
man sin, hate, suffer? 

“Unmerciful Father? God, art thou 
blind — art thou wicked and cruel? 
God, canst thou watch and do 
naught? 

Why must this be? ” 

The world grew silent. I awaited 
reply. The silence was heavy. I started 
to tremble. I waited long — half re- 
buking, half fearing. Then I heard 
from close behind me: 

“Why, Man, why? ” 


— from the Australian Presbyterian Life 
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CAN WE 
LEARN 
FROM THEM? 


BY Lloyd Mackey, 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


@ Religion surveys, painting dark pic- 
tures about the future of the church-at- 
large, have become commonplace in re- 
cent years in both the secular and reli- 
gious press. 

After the dark picture of declining 
church attendance and ministerial recruit- 
ment is painted, the survey as often as 
not, will slip in a short rider that funda- 
mentalist churches — as usual, bucking 
the trend, are full and running over. 
Attached to the rider is the explanation 
that some people are insecure, and the 
fundamentalists are exploiting this inse- 
curity. 

The tendency for surveys to generalize 
in this way, is unfortunate from two 
points of view. 

The first is that many, many funda- 
mentalist churches are far from full and 
overflowing. Large numbers of them have 
exactly the same attendance problems 
that their mainline counterparts have. 
The second is that some of the funda- 
mentalist churches which are growing and 
thriving have good sound reasons for 
doing so. 

Presbyterian churches are in an advan- 
tageous position to learn from their fun- 
damentalist counterparts. Ministers and 
members alike can add some ideas that 
fundamentalists thought of first to a 
basically solid foundation that they al- 
ready have. 

The results could produce churches 
full of laymen who are both spiritually 
and socially alive and concerned. The 
stones of the foundation we already have 
include: 

1. Our ministers still take the Bible 
and its message fairly seriously, 

2. Many of our laymen are pretty 
good at accepting other people “where 
they are at” (or at least other people in 
their own age-grouping), 

3. We have a mentally healthy theol- 
ogy — one which can, when tested in- 
depth, meet both intellectual and social 
needs, 

4. We are gradually catching on to the 
concept that we are both reformed and 
reforming, 

5. We have learned from the board of 
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evangelism and social action what real 
Christian social concern is all about. 

What then are the things which we can 
learn from the fundamentalists? 

1. We can begin by laying greater 
stress on the importance of the church 
school. This involves actually getting out 
and knocking on doors — letting people 
in Our communities know in enthusiastic 
terms that a knowledge of the gospel is 
available to them in our church school. 
Many large fundamentalist churches attri- 
bute their current condition to the fact 
that they “sold Sunday school” to their 
communities several years ago. 

Of course there are pitfalls to be 
avoided, when we embark on such a 
program. However, we have the advantage 
of hindsight. We can learn from the 
mistakes that fundamentalists have made 
when they have gone door-knocking. 

2. We need to remember the home- 
spun idea that ‘God must love the 
common people he made so many of 
them.” Presbyterians sometimes make the 
mistake of attempting to win to Christ, 
only the most “‘intellectual’’, ‘‘adventure- 
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some”’ or “interesting” people. 

Go to the average small city and take a 
side-by-side survey of the local Presbyte- 
rian church and the largest evangelical 
congregation in the community. 

In the two churches, you would prob- 
ably find a similar number of ‘‘intellec- 
tual”, “adventuresome” or “interesting” 
people. I suggest, though, that in the 
evangelical church you will find a much 
larger number of common garden-variety 
human beings. 

I suggest further, that next year, when 
you take the same survey again, there 
may be fewer Presbyterians, but there 
quite probably will be a few more evan- 
gelicals — both “interesting” and “‘garden 
-variety”’ types. 

Presbyterians have a sound, time- 
tested theology. It can be explained and 
taught in both simple and complicated 
terms. The minister or church school 
teacher who is relating the gospel to his 
congregation or class, will be wise if he is 
willing to “keep it simple.” 

He will have numerous opportunities 
later to challenge or elaborate for his 
more “‘intellectual’”’ members during per- 
sonal encounters or in small group situa- 
tions. 

3. We can build strongly on the idea 
that each church is the centre of social 
and missionary concern. At this point, we 
can duplicate fundamentalist methods to 
build enthusiasm for broader goals than 
the fundamentalist usually considers 


proper. 

Presbyterian missions emphasize the 
idea that we minister in Christ’s name to 
the needs of the whole man — not just to 
the needs of his soul. 


Are you sure a fast car like this is necessary to make your pastoral calls? 
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However, our programs require the 
same kind of money, dedication and hard 
work that fundamentalist programs do. 
If a church can begin to feel that it is at 
the heart of world-wide concern, it can- 
not help but be moved by that concern. 

4. We need to cultivate a high level of 
“personal” faith. Perhaps at the heart of 
fundamentalist “‘success” is the emphasis 
on personal commitment to Christ. The 
concept is repeated on an almost weekly 
basis in fundamentalist preaching and 
music. It also happens to be one of the 
healthiest aspects of evangelical faith. 

Presbyterians should take a close look 
at some of the reasons for fundamentalist 
growth, if we adapt some of these pat- 
terns in our own congregations. In the 
process, we could gain the added satisfac- 
tion of proving the religion surveys to be 
wrong. * 
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THE BIBLE 


AND 


PUBLIC WORSHIP 
by A.A. Lowther, 
Toronto, Ont. 


m It is worthy of note that the New 
English Bible is not intended, “‘to rival, 
replace, oust, compete with or destroy 
the Authorized Version, that indestruct- 
ible book .. . It is intended to be comple- 
mentary . . . not intended primarily to be 
read at public worship.” The quotation is 
from a descriptive article first published 
in The Times of London. In this respect 
the purpose of the British work differs 
from the purpose of the American Re- 
vised Standard Version of 1952 which 
was designed not only for private study 
but also for public worship. 

In our Presbyterian congregations to- 
day there is confusion as to which Bible 
should be used for public worship. Most 
appear to have a pulpit Bible in the 
Authorized Version but some have substi- 
tuted the one available in the Revised 
Standard Version. Occasionally a pulpit 
Bible is placed upon the Communion table 
although mdny years ago the Scottish 
churchman, W.D. Maxwell, wrote in his 
book Concerning Worship: “There is to- 
day a mistaken movement to place an 
open Bible upon the table, following the 
custom of some Lutheran churches. The 
place for the Bible is on the lectern or 
pulpit desk...To place yet another 
Bible upon the Communion table is to 
produce confusion and excess of symbol- 
ism.” 

We also find churches in which the 
pulpit Bible is ignored or from which it 
has completely disappeared. In these the 
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minister brings with him whichever of the 
new translations he wishes to use at that 
time. A recent list shows 15 of these 
to date. Thus, instead of a single, prom- 
inent Bible as a symbol of the unchanging 
word of God, the word comes from many 
different volumes which appear and dis- 
appear, all of them giving readings differ- 
ent from those contained in the Bibles in 
the pews. 

When Dr. James Moffatt heard Amer- 
ican ministers using his translation of 
scripture in church services he strenu- 
ously objected. Even when advising the 
committee preparing the RSV he contin- 
ued to draw a distinction between a work 
designed for private study and one for 
public worship. Henry Sloane Coffin is 
another authority who argues against 
substituting modern vernacular transla- 
tions for the Authorized Version in pub- 
lic worship. His book The Public Wor- 
ship of God is definitely in favour of the 
older work. B.L. Manning gives his own 
reason for the same preference. In com- 
menting on modern versions of St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians he 
writes: “The obscurity has gone: granted; 
but so has the awe, the majesty, the 
numinous, the divine.” Elsewhere he 
states, “Great thoughts should be clothed 
in great language”. Now great language is 
not the special concern of the new 
translations. The makers of the New 
English Bible say of their own work, 
“The overriding aims were accuracy and 
clarity.” We think these were the chief 
aims of all other recent translations too. 

The difficulties in understanding the 
Authorized Version are often exagger- 
ated. Certainly its language is old- 
fashioned but is that always a handicap? 
Many words and phrases which have long 
since passed out of common usage are 
self-explanatory and as for others we 
should remember that education is more 
widespread today than ever before. Even 
the New English Bible retains “‘thee”’ and 
“thou” with their approprate verb forms 
in prayer to God because “It was felt that 
the public was not ready for the use of 
“you” in prayers to God with its over- 
tones of familiarity and connotations of 
casual speech.” It is estimated that some 
200 expressions used in the Authorized 
Version have now changed their meaning 
completely but this is a very small pro- 
portion of the whole. Scholars say that 
perhaps altogether 10% of its language is 
not understood by the average person 
today. However if all are able to under- 
stand the remaining 90% it will surely 
continue to serve its purpose. Actually 
the chief difficulty with scripture does 
not lie in the wording at all but in the 
ideas behind the words. We are reminded 
of the humorist who remarked that it was 


not the things in the Bible he didn’t 
understand that bothered him, but the 


things he did understand. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch wrote of the 
works of Shakespeare as the miracle of 
English verse and the Authorized Version 
of the Bible as the miracle of English 
prose. He called it, “The most majestic 
thing in our literature and the most 
spiritually living thing we inherit.” It 
appeared in a golden age of creativity 
when the English language reached 
heights it has never touched since for 
strength and beauty and power. Keeping 
these words in mind we should note what 
B.L. Manning says of older hymns: “‘It is 
not ...a sufficient reason for scrapping a 
hymn that it is not written in the 
language which the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick-maker, or the under- 
graduate would use today; its object is to 
make these people speak and think dif- 
ferently.” 


In our courts of law many old- 
fashioned terms are still current but the 
judge in his robes makes sure that every- 
one understands what is meant. The 
minister conducting worship also wears a 
gown to signify that he is not speaking 
only as one individual to another but also 
as a representative of the eternal law of 
the eternal God. In the sermon he has 
ample opportunity to make the meaning 
of that law clear. He does not need to 
read a simplified version of scripture 
never intended for use in public worship. 
We have reason to be profoundly grateful 
to those translators who have given us the 
Bible in the speech of today. However 
when God’s people gather for worship 
they should hear the Authorized Version 
of his word not because it is old and 
familiar but because for that purpose it is 
the very best version so far available. » 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

Letters for publication must be signed 
and should be limited to 200 words if 
possible. 

Longer comments, up to 800 words, 
will be considered for the Pungent and 
Pertinent section of The Record and 
should be accompanied by a photo of the 
author. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 

On May 31 the general assembly’s 
budget had received from congrega- 
tions $505,802, a decrease of 
$23,494 from the total for the 
same period last year. Expenditures 
for the five months were $864,955, 
as compared to $858,128 to May 
31 last year. 


@ The Presbyterian Church of Saint David in Halifax, N.S., 
was filled to capacity when the 96th general assembly opened 
on Sunday evening, June 7. 

Dr. Edward H. Johnson, moderator of the 1968 assembly, 
conducted the service, assisted by the minister of the host 
church, Dr. Donald B. Mackay. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered. It was a service of word and 
sacrament that will long be remembered. 

The Presbyterian churches in Halifax and Dartmouth 
formed a joint choir under the direction of Prof. Harold 
Hamer, with Ross Nelson MacLean at the organ. 

Dr. Johnson, who travelled 131,000 miles during the year 
since the last general assembly, reported on his moderatorial 
duties. He was heartened by the state of the church in Canada, 
and appealed to Presbyterians to take the lead in ecumenical 
partnership with other Christians in their communities. 


The new moderator 

Following the procedure adopted for the first time this 
year, the committee on business presented the nomination of 
Rey. Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans as moderator of the 96th general 
assembly. Dr. Evans was given a majority on the ballot marked 
by members of presbyteries in February. When no other 
nomination was received Dr. Evans was installed in office by 
Dr. Johnson, who was given a standing ovation when a vote of 
appreciation for his leadership as moderator was carried. 


Working groups 
The commissioners and young adult observers were divided 
into ten working groups for study sessions on Monday and 
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Tuesday, both morning and afternoon. Resource leaders from 
boards and committees gave opportunity to the group mem- 
bers to ask questions and make comments on their annual 
reports. The groups met in the classrooms of St. Mary’s 
University. 


Synod dinner 

At a dinner on Monday evening given by the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces, the moderator of synod, the Rev. Fred 
Pauley, welcomed the assembly to the Atlantic area. The 
premier of Nova Scotia, the Hon. G. I. Smith, bestowed the 
Order of Good Cheer on the moderator. Aldermen from 
Halifax and Dartmouth brought civic greetings, and Lloyd 
Caldwell spoke on behalf of the synod corporation. 


Fraternal greetings 

On Tuesday night the congregation of the Church of Saint 
David entertained the commissioners at dinner in St. Mary’s 
University. 

An inscribed gavel was presented to the moderator by Rev. 
Dr. Donald B. Mackay and a corsage was pinned on Mrs. 
Evans by Mrs. Mackay. The gavel was carved from red 
ivory, a rare hardwood believed by Africans to be sacred, by 
Samuel Beattie of Shaker Heights, Ohio, a brother of Mrs. 
Mackay. 

Fraternal greetings were brought by representatives of the 
Anglican, Baptist, Roman Catholic and United Churches. Mr. 
Harold Vincent spoke for the Halifax-Dartmouth Council of | 
Churches. 

Mr. Ralph Kane, clerk of session of Saint David’s and 
president of the Nova Scotia District of the Canadian Bible 
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Society, presented the moderator with an inscribed Bible. 

Visitors from overseas were introduced in the persons of 
the Rev. E. Seng and Mrs. Hwang of The Korean Christian 
Church in Japan, the Rev. Harry Kissoon of Guyana, Stephen 
Cho, a graduate of Taiwan Theological College, and Miss 
Georgine Caldwell, on furlough from Taiwan. 

The Rev. J. W. Milne, who has returned from India and will 
take a pastorate in Canada, was introduced. The Rev. Donald 
Powell, director for overseas students and laymen abroad, was 
presented to the assembly. 

A cable of greetings from the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan and signed by the Rev. In Ha Lee, was read by the 
moderator. 


Rev. Dr. James S. Clarke 

The resignation of Dr. James S. Clarke, general secretary of 
the board of Christian education for 22 years, was received 
with regret. Dr. Clarke explained that he was making way for 
fresh leadership in anew and important era of Christian 
education. His services will be retained in a consultant capacity 
after August 31. 

The assembly gave Dr. Clarke a standing ovation as the Rev. 
F. J. Barr read the following tribute: 

“The church would record its appreciation for the services 
of the Rev. J. S. Clarke in his position as general secretary of 
the board of Christian education from 1948 to 1970. After 
nine and one-half years in congregational work in the west, he 
came to the board of S.S. and Y.P.S., as it was then known, at 
a critical time. He brought to his work a keen and critical 
mind, an insight into the needs of youth, a grasp of the 

‘theological issues of his field, a breadth of vision for the 
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REV. B. F. ANDREW of Maple, Ont., and T. Pickett, elder from 
Gem, Alberta, chat on the campus of St. Mary’s University. 
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possibilities of Christian education, and always unfailing 
courtesy and tact. 

By virtue of his office, he represented our church and its 
positions in many inter-church circles. To that work he 
brought diligence, perseverance, and a spending of himself far 
beyond the terms of his office. 

The church has benefited both within our own fellowship 
and in wider fellowship by the contributions of mind and 
spirit he has made. His very act of resignation when the board 
itself is looking toward change, is in character. It is the prayer 
of his colleagues that he shall see his reward for years of 
service in the days to come, when the church shall move into 
wider and changed fields of service which represent fulfilment 
of his own hopes.” 


The 1971 General Assembly 

An invitation to the 97th general assembly to meet in Knox 
College was accepted. The opening sederunt will be held on 
the first Sunday evening in June, 1971, inSt. Andrew’s Church, 
Toronto. Arrangements will be in the hands of the business 
committee of the next assembly. 

The Presbytery of Cape Breton entered a protest against 
holding the election for the office of moderator on a Sunday 
ight. It was noted. 


The administrative council 


Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, minister of St. Paul’s 
Church, Simcoe, Ont., was elected assistant secretary of the 
administrative council and will take office shortly. 

Dr. MacDonald is a native of Nova Scotia and a graduate of 
Acadia University and The Presbyterian College, Montreal. He 

will succeed Rev. Dr. L. H. Fowler of Aurora, Ont., as 

secretary of the council when the latter retires in 1971. 

The new assistant secretary has been clerk of the Presbytery 
of Paris for some years. He was largely responsible for setting 
up the system of working groups used by assembly com- 
missioners last year and this. 

The general assembly recorded its gratitude to Mr. William 
B. Cross of Nobleton, Ont., who resigned as chairman of the 

council last January on medical advice after long and 
dedicated service to the church. 

Tribute was paid to the treasurer, Mr. W. S. Walton, QC., 
and the legal counsel of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Mr. Hamilton Cassels, Q.C. Both of these men are completing 
50 years of distinguished service in the legal profession in 
Ontario, and each has made an invaluable contribution to the 
welfare of the church. 

Before the report of the council was completed the 
assembly gave a standing ovation to Mrs. K. Denton Taylor, 
Belleville, Ont., who took over the heavy responsibilities of 

chairman in January. 

The new chairman of the administrative council is Mr. John 
C. Inglis, recently retired from the office of general manager of 

— the Toronto Transit Commission. 


Conference centre at Crieff 


Discussion of the recommendation of the administrative 
council that the accumulated interests in the Colonel John 
Bayne Maclean estate be used to establish a conference centre 

| at Crieff, Ont., brought out some opposition because the 
_ money is tied up in securities. 
| It was agreed ‘that the sale of securities be delayed until 
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there is a more favourable market and that the construction 
(of the Crieff Conference Centre) be delayed until that time.” 

The committee will continue as a committee of the 
administrative council and was given authority to search for a 
director of the conference centre. 


Stipend increases 


The council obtained approval for an increase of $300 
bringing the basic minimum stipend for ministers and 
missionaries to $4,900. The increase is to take effect when 
funds become available and will take precedence over the 
increments authorized last year. 

Deaconesses will receive an increase of $300, bringing their 
salaries to $4,200 annually, plus an increment for service, a 
travel allowance, and other benefits. 

An increase in housing allowance was approved for board 
secretaries and assistants, and the principals and professors of 
Knox and Presbyterian colleges. 


Young adult observers 


Dr. James S. Clarke introduced the young adult observers 
to the assembly. There were 16 present, one from each synod, 
one from each college, and five sponsored by the board of 
Christian education. 

They were permitted to speak to reports and brought in a 
statement of their own. In it they said that The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada had two alternatives, either to declare a 
bankruptcy in youth and become a church for old people, or 
to take immediate steps to revitalize its youth work. 


Team for youth ministry 

The assembly approved a “Team for Youth Ministry” to be 
appointed by a special ad hoc committee as a pilot project for 
three years. 

Initially the team will be composed of a field worker in the 
Atlantic Synod, one in Western Canada, and a national 
co-ordinator. They will work with local groups in the areas of 
Christian concern that interest and motivate these groups. 

The team will respond to concerned requests from any 
congregational level to provide impetus to and training of 
potential young leaders. It will work under the board of 
Christian education using the resources of other boards and 
committees. 


The board of world missions 

A long step towards integrating and unifying the admini- 
stration of missions was taken when a committee under Rev. 
Dr. G. Deane Johnston, Brantford, Ont., reported on its work 
over the past three years. 

As a result it was agreed that at the 1971 general assembly 
the general board of missions will be dissolved and a new 
board of world missions will be formed. 

Responsibility for administering all mission funds and 
supervising all mission staff will be given the new board, with 
the Women’s Missionary Society (W.D.) and the Women’s 
Missionary Society (E.D.) sharing in its structure. 

A secretary of the board of world missions will be 
appointed by the next general assembly following nominations 
from the presbyteries. In 1972 the new board will present a 
comprehensive plan of its work with the number of directors 
and assistants required. 

The administrative integration of the three missionary 
agencies will begin at once, to be completed for the 1972 
general assembly. Meanwhile one excutive of the general board 
of missions was authorized instead of separate home and 
overseas executives. 

Two mission study themes for 1971-72 were adopted: 
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“New Machines and the New Humanity” and ‘The New 
Generation in Africa.” 


Our work overseas 

A significant paragraph in the annual report says: ‘‘One 
cannot review the work of 1969 without deploring the fact 
that overseas outreach has become a decreasing proposition of 
the total ministry of our church at a time when our people are 
responsive to world ministry and the world is more than ever 
looking for the total healing ministries of Christ. We need to 
discover an increasingly central place for world mission in our 
total planning as part of a church which makes mission its 
central aim and not merely one of a variety of parallel 
objectives.” 


Long service recognized 

Appreciation was recorded for 43 years of dedicated service 
by the Rev. Angus and Mrs. MacKay, who have just retired. All 
of their ministry has been in north central India, chiefly in the 
Jhansi area. 


The W. M.S. eastern and western 


The eastern division of the W. M. S. reported an active 
membership of 3.100, and an expenditure of $45,876 on its 
work at home and overseas. 

The western division spent $426,273 in 1969. It has an 
adult membership of 22,860. 


Committee on French work 


The only bilingual report in the stitched minutes was from 
the committee on French work, which will be continued. 

It stated that the Presbyterian Church has a responsibility 
to relate itself, through its congregations and people, to the 
French-speaking society. The assembly agreed that the 
Presbyterian College should arrange for education of full time 
church workers in the French language and the outlook and 
history of French Canada. 


Home missions 


The requirement that graduating students and licentiates of 
other churches serve a term as ordained missionaries was 
dropped by this assembly, effective Jan. 1, 1971. Since 1938 
graduates have been compelled to serve one year on a home 
field or two years overseas before preaching for a call. Now 
those who are licensed will be free to accept a call, or may 
apply to the mission board for an appointment. 

After July 1 grants approved by the board will be paid to 
congregational treasurers rather than to the ministers involved. 


Evangelism and social action 


On recommendation of the board of evangelism and social 
action the general assembly commended the government of 
Canada for seeking improvement in the Canadian welfare 
system. The scheme should be integrated with health depart- 
ments in ways which would help the emotionally disturbed, 
mentally incompetent, and those otherwise unemployable 
because of physical handicaps. 

On the other hand the assembly tabled and thus took no 
action on a recommendation that would have commended 
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“the government of Canada for its policy of restraining the 
process of inflation.” 

Presbyterians, particularly those who are landlords, 
employers and union leaders, are to be encouraged to be aware 
of their duties as Christians and take notice of the rights of 
their fellow citizens. 

Several actions were taken towards more active concern for 
Indian Canadians and the responsibility of the church in this 
regard. The white paper on Indian policy produced by the 
federal government and the “red paper” presented at Ottawa 
by the Indian people were commended for study. 


It was agreed that there should be an Indian resource leader 
in one of the working groups of the next general assembly. 

The Rev. A. J. Gowland, secretary of the board of 
evangelism and social action for 12 years, gave notice of his 
desire to resign and return to the pastorate next year. 


Christian education 


Rev. Dr. Albert E. Bailey of Waterloo, Ont., was appointed 
senior educational consultant for an interim period in place of 
a general secretary of the board of Christian education. 

The board is committed to a fully integrated approach to 


Presbyterian Luck 


Speaking at the dinner tendered to commissioners by 
| the Church of Saint David on Tuesday night, the former 
| lieutenant-governor of the province of Nova Scotia, the 
: Hon. H. P. MacKeen, said: 

‘Honoured as I am to be here and to say a few words 
to such a distinguished gathering, it is somewhat 
sobering to know that my presence here is due to the 
fact that I am one of two survivors of the original 
trustees of St. David’s. 

That projects my mind back to those non-ecumenical, 
rather acrimonious days of 1925-26 marked by con- 
gregational rifts, social rifts and family rifts, and some 
bitter litigation. I recall one case in particular and | refer 
to it as an example of the part luck can play in litigation. 
It also contributed to Church history. 1 think in court it 
is good luck rather than good management if the judge’s 
mental processes slant themselves in your direction. Of 
course if by the power of your advocacy you can steer 
his thinking your way that is fine, that is good 
management. But sometimes he will reach a conclusion 
in your favour that you have no part in forming and that 
is sheer good luck. In an Appeal Court particularly, a 
judge can often form a well-reasoned opinion simply by 
reading the documents before him, his own research, and 
without the help of counsel— and that is what 
happened. 

This particular case had to do with the ownership of 
the church at Saltsprings in Pictou County. I forget what 
the exact point was, if I ever knew. We, the so called 
‘continuing Presbyterians’ lost before the trial judge, but 
succeeded on appeal to the full Bench here, and again in 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Our United Church 
opponents then appealed to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in London, and retained W.N. Tilley, 
K. C., then leader of the Canadian Bar, to appear for 
them. 

The Presbyterians were broke and I was all they could 
afford to send over — as Defender of the Faith. At the 
last moment I lost my nerve and I was allowed to retain 
a young English barrister named Tucker as Associate 
counsel with me. Tucker later became a Law Lord 
himself. 

The argument was a rich spiritual experience — Mr. 
Tilley would propound some propostition and one of 
their Lordships would say: ‘But Mr. Tilley, there can’t 
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be any answer to that.’ And Tilley would reply: ‘I can’t 
think of any, My Lord, but perhaps my learned friend 
can.’ — (meaning Tucker and me.) 

Needless to say, we hadn’t any answer. We just 
stammered through our argument as best we could. The 
attitude of the court to us could be described as 
humane. I sailed for home next day convinced all was 
lost, and I cabled my Presbyterian clients to that effect. 

They must have prayed. 

What was my surprise and delight a month or two 
later to get a cable advising that the appeal had been 
dismissed. 

The Presbyterians had won. 

When the written reasons for judgement arrived later, 
it took the conceit out of me — it appeared that Lord 
MacMillan, one of the judges, had discovered an entirely 
new approach to the problem — one that had not 
occurred to any of the courts or counsel here or in 
Ottawa — and that was luck for us of the finest kind. 

There was an embarrassing sequel to that case... 
About the same time I got the cable advising that we had 
won the case, my wife and | were blessed by the first 
addition to our family, the arrival of our daughter, Judy. 

1] was walking down Barrington Street thinking what a 
great thing it was to win a Privy Counsel case. I met a 
lady friend and she greeted me with ‘Harry, congratula- 
tions! ’ I replied: ‘Grace, I never got such a surprise in 
my life! ’ She looked at me with pity, amazement — 
almost fear. She was talking about the new baby and | 
was talking about the case! 

Speaking in my capacity as a survivor of the original 
trustees of Saint David’s, I can say that in the 45 years 
that the church has given service as a Presbyterian 
Church, it has never witnessed a more impressive or 
inspiring occasion than last Sunday night. It will live 
long in our memories. 

I join with others in extending a warm welcome to our 
visitors. We have shown you at least one typicai Halifax 
day, (and 1 don’t mean yesterday). Though as Judge 
Mellish said: ‘Anyone who doesn’t like the Halifax 
weather has only to wait half an hour.’ 

Our prayer is that your deliberations here will enure 
to the benefit not only of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, but of Canada itself. Under the-gifted leadership 
of Dr. Mackay, we in Saint David’s will do our part.” * 
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church education in every congregation. On its reeommenda- 
tion the assembly agreed to instruct the committee on 
organization and planning to consider and work towards the 
integration of the services of the several boards and 
committees into one agency to serve congregations in their 
parish program and leadership development. 

The board has taken action to decentralize its services. Two 
national staff positions have been discontinued and the 
financial resources made available to synods and presbyteries. 

In addition to Dr. Bailey’s position there will be an 
executive assistant, a consultant in leadership development, 
and a consultant in elementary education. The Rev. Ronald D. 
Mulchey is already in office as secretary for lay ministry— 
higher education. 


The name of the committee on higher learning was changed 
to the committee on the church and the university. 


Loyal addresses 


When the loyal addresses to the Queen, the Governor- 
General, and the Prime Minister were read, it was agreed that 


the address to Mr. Trudeau should be forwarded also in French. 


Stewardship and budget 


The 7% increase in budget givings in 1969 was not enough 
to keep pace with rising costs, the board of stewardship and 
budget stated. An objective of $2,500,000, the same as 1970, 
was approved for congregational giving to the assembly’s 
budget in 1971. 

Material entitled “The Christian Family and Money 
Management” is available for use in helping people to plan their 
family budgets and to learn how to distinguish between price 
and value. 


Membership decrease 


There were 190,355 communicant members at the end of 
1969, a decrease of 4,089 from the previous year. Households 
decreased by 2,780. 

The number of ministers increased by 11 to 856; preaching 
stations totalled 1,088, a decrease of 24. There were 233 fewer 
baptisms. 


Revision of the Book of Praise 


Only Psalms will be used for responsive readings in the new 
Book of Praise, it was decided. The hymn competition met 
with a wide response. Prizes were awarded as follows: 

First prize of $300 to the Rev. Binney Simpson Black, 
retired Presbyterian minister, Oakville, Ont. 

Second prize of $200 to the Rev. Kenneth Moyer, United 
Church minister, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Third prize of $50 to Mrs. Clifford M. Drury, Pasadena, 
California. 

The prize-winners and the other new hymns will be printed 
in subsequent issues of The Record. 


Recruitment and vocation 


The committee on recruitment and vocation for which the 
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Ross Report was prepared, submitted 20 recommendations to 
the assembly. 

By passing the first one the commissioners agreed that “the 
church should confirm and extend its policy of experimental 
reform, so that no congregation, court, office, board, program 
or financial policy is left unexamined and unquestioned for 
amendment, discharge or retention, as may be determined.” 

The second recommendation, which was adopted, provided 
for development of short-term and long-term objectives in the 
church as they relate to its mission, its methods of service in 
the world, its training, its financial, administrative and 
legislative procedures, etc. 

The assembly agreed that presbyteries, committees and 
boards should be instructed to recognize support and develop 
new forms of ministry, allocating a stated percentage of their 
budgets for them. 

Recommendations 6 to 20 were referred to the appropriate 
boards and committees for study and action. One of these 
would give women, youth and young adults their full 
proportionate place in all the policy-forming and decision- 
making structures. The committee on recruitment and 
vocation will cease to exist on September 30. 


A proposal to put membership in congregations on a 
one-year basis subject to renewal was defeated after long 
discussion and various amendments. 


Committee on church doctrine 


The articles of faith committee will be known in future as 
the committee on church doctrine. The new formula to be 
signed at the ordination, induction or reception of a minister 
was approved. Other matters pertaining to church doctrine and 
discussed by the assembly will be covered in a later issue of 
this magazine. 


Report of the treasurer 


Income for the general assembly’s budget totalled 
$2,484,080 in 1969. Other income included $110,586 for 
inter-church aid, refugee and world service, $80,451 for 
designated purposes, and $189,327 from endowments and 
restricted funds. 

Since 1962 the cost of living has increased by 25%. 
Contributions by congregations to the budget have increased 
by 14%, while total income of congregations has gone up by 
32%. 

Mr. W. S. Walton, the treasurer, said: “Obviously we must 
continue to exercise strict control of expenditures and strive 
to increase the income available to the church for general 
purposes, although this will be difficult due to the levelling off 
of congregational income.” 


Organization and planning 


The church should concentrate its efforts on revitalizing 
people as well as replacing old structures and procedures with 
new forms, the committee on organization and planning 
stated. A church spread across the nation must have forms and 
procedures that will link people together, give them a sense of 
common purpose, and provide for each to share in the 
church’s ministry in Christ’s name. Where old structures or 
procedures have become barriers rather than aids, they must 
be replaced by new ones suited to our age. 

The committee outlined the ways in which it will assist the 
church in stating its goals and priorities for the period 
1971-75, and in developing its structures and procedures. The 
director of planning and development, the Rev. R. P. Carter, 
will encourage the exchange of ideas and proposals with 
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congregations and presbyteries. A leaflet describing the work 
of the committee is available from him. 


The committee on personnel 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. W. E. Stanley, who is 
director of personnel, department of revenue, government of 
Ontario, presented a detailed report. It proposed a board of 
personnel services to advise and direct ministers, deaconesses 
and all full-time church workers. It was sent down to the 45 
presbyteries for study and report next year. 


Elders as moderators 

Although presbyteries had voted 34 for to 9 against elders 
as moderators of presbyteries, synods and the general 
assembly, the commissioners in Halifax voted to keep those 
offices for ministers only. 

Prof. David W. Hay made a case for the apostolical 
character of the holy ministry as distinct from the office of 
ruling elder. 

The assembly agreed with presbyteries that kirk sessions 
should not be opened, and that the word kirk should not be 
deleted. 


The Presbyterian College 

The Presbyterian College was authorized to explore joint 
ownership and operation of that building with the Montreal 
Diocesan (Anglican) College and the United Theological 
College. The joint venture would include married students’ 
quarters now owned by the Anglicans. The board was given 
approval to act in consultation with the administrative council 
so that if agreement can be reached the plans for co-operation 
may be put into effect by September, 1971. 

Honorary Professor C. Ritchie Bell will continue as acting 
principal of The Presbyterian College. 


Knox College 
The participation of Knox College in the Toronto School of 
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Theology was approved. The degree of participation will be 
determined by the senate of Knox College. 

The assembly approved of the nomination of two students 
by the Missionary and Theological Society as voting members 
of the senate. 


Ewart College 

Plans to enlarge the faculty in the future and to offer a 
degree in Christian education were put forward by the board 
of Ewart College. The recommendations dealing with these 
were referred to a special committee which will report to the 
97th general assembly. 


Committee on history 

Plans for celebrating the centennial of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in 1975 were put before the general 
assembly. It was agreed that one of the major historical 
emphases of the celebrations would be the acquisition, 
cataloguing, storage and servicing of Presbyterian archival 
materials, 


National development fund 

Major allocations have been made from the National 
Development Fund, the administrative council reported. 

Dr. J. A. Munro expressed his disappointment in the 
response from the church and called for a new director of the 
fund. However the assembly indicated its strong support of Dr. 
Munro’s leadership. 

There are still 450 congregations of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada where no contribution has been made to the 
National Development Fund, despite the appeals and publicity 
over the past three years. 


The pension board 
The chairman of the pension board, Mr. J. E. Smart of 
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Toronto, told the assembly that the information given in the 
Ross Report on pensions was wrong and he had made a protest 
against including information which was not obtained from 
the board. It was agreed that pensions will not be granted to 
ministers at age 68 unless they resign and retire. 


Aid and refugee relief 


Primarily the committee on inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service is the channel through which our church 
responds to emergency situations, the assembly was told. It is 
not able to share in development schemes. 

About $260,000 was given through the church for aid in 
Nigeria during the past two years. Funds are required now to 
permit the committee to contribute quickly to any emergency 
appeal from any part of the world. 


Chaplaincy committees 


The Canadian Forces chaplaincy services committee 
reported nine Presbyterians serving as full-time padres. 

Discussion of the committee on institutional chaplaincies in 
the working group emphasized the need for church involve- 
ment and interest in areas of special ministry such as public 
institutions, reform institutions, hospitals, and industry. 


Assembly jottings 


Commissioners were unanimous in their gratitude to the 
people of Halifax for the splendid arrangements made for the 
96th general assembly. 

Special thanks went to the minister and the committee on 
arrangements at the Church of Saint David. The ladies of that 
church were given a hearty vote of appreciation for their 
hospitality. 

The wives who accompanied commissioners were royally 
entertained by a committee headed by Mrs. A. W. Smith. Mrs. 
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H. P. MacKeen entertained the ladies at tea at her home. 

Wednesday afternoon was given over to sight-seeing. The 
commissioners were taken on a tour of the harbour, the Sir 
Charles Tupper medical and research centre, and the citadel. 

It may have been a slip of the tongue when one speaker 
referred to the proposed conference centre at Crieff as “the 
grief centre. 

The committee on Penmarvian has given notice that the 
home at Paris, Ont., for the aged is to be closed. The local and 
neighbouring presbyteries are hoping to develop a plan for 
making use of the property. 

During 1969 the fund for ministerial assistance distributed 
$51,169 to eligible ministers and their children. A further 
donation of $45,000 in bonds from the donor has brought the 
book value of the fund to $1,000,000. 

Rev. Dr. A. E. Thomson conveyed the greetings of Rev. Dr. 
George C. Pidgeon to the assembly. Dr. Pidgeon, retired 
United Church minister and now 98 years of age, was 
moderator of the 51st general assembly. 

Three buses took 123 Presbyterians to Lunenburg on 
Sunday morning to attend the service in St. Andrew’s Church 
commemorating the 200th anniversary of the ordination of 
the first minister. The visitors were the guests of the 
congregation at lunch. 

The Rev. Douglas Anderson of Verdun, Que., was chairman 
of the efficient business committee of the general assembly. 

The moderator added a touch of humour from time to 
time. When a commissioner who was short followed a very tall 
man to the microphone and struggled to bring it down to his 
level, Dr. Evans asked: ‘Will someone help him shinny up the 
microphone? ” 


PHOTOS on pages 10 to 17 are by Wamboldt — Waterfield Photo- 
graphy Ltd., Halifax. 
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@ Too many ordained ministers is one of the problems of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada today. Statistics show that we 
have more ministers than at any time in the past 40 years. This 
is an interesting and challenging fact in view of the nature of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Our church is comprised, mainly, of small congregations. 
Our church, also, is declining in membership. Simply because I 
have made these observations does not mean that I believe 
these conditions must continue to exist. But it does mean that 
the opportunities for full, demanding and rewarding employ- 
ment for clergymen in our communion are limited. 

In a period of falling church membership we witness rising 
enrolment in pre-theological and theological courses. This may 
not result in an increase in annual ordinations, for some of 
these theology-oriented students will find Christian ministries 
as non-clerics, but one can assume that for the immediate 
future, at least, most graduates of our theological colleges will 
become pastoral ministers. 

Since 1925, The Presbyterian Church in Canada has had a 
poverty-complex about ordained ministerial supply. Certainly, 
there was a time when we were clergy-poor. But that time is 
past. Through the regular channels, we are now able to supply 
the demand as based on our membership and financial 
resources. Among other considerations, the principal’s state- 
ment on enrolment at the convocation of Knox College would 
lead us to this conclusion. At present, no pastoral charge that 
offers a man or woman cleric a full-time job need be vacant 
very long. In fact, it is a buyer’s market, and I don’t mean to 
be flippant. Interim-moderators of the stronger congregations 
are often flooded with applications by men who want a bigger 
challenge or a bigger stipend or both. Perhaps this is a good 
thing. Clergy have to work hard to keep the good jobs. 

I have examined the ratio of ordained ministers to the 
number of pastoral charges (including mission fields) over the 
past 40 years and with the following statistics I illustrate my 
contention that we have too many clerics: 


Year Ministers Pastoral Charges 
1928 677 ot 
ey ee 803 
1944 747 708 
1952 qa 137 
1960 794 ey) 
1968 845 761 


Statistics lend themselves to various interpretations and 
explanations. It is difficult to determine exactly how many 
men and women are actually in pastoral work. The Ross 
Report uses the number 680 to represent the ministers who 
were in pastoral work in 1968. This might lead us to conclude 
that we need more ordained workers than we have. However, 
of the 761 pastoral charges counted, 51 are listed as student 
mission fields. The best indication of ‘ministerial supply” 
requirements may be the church calendar in The Record which 
currently is a notably short list. Although many of our clergy 
are not in pastoral work at present, this has always been the 
case. For example, in 1944, 80 ordained men were full-time 
chaplains in the armed services. The fact remains that in 40 
years our “ministerial supply” has increased by 168 persons 
while the number of pastoral charges has decreased. 

What should be done? Several courses of action are open to 
us. 

We ought to find more jobs. We have lost job opportunities 
overseas; first in China, then in India and now, perhaps, in 
Nigeria. What new opportunities for the service of ordained 
ministers are available overseas? At home, church extension 
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has slowed down due, in part, to the high cost of establishing 
new congreagations. But, what about experimental ministries 
which are not tied to tremendous capital costs for property 
and buildings? I can think, at the moment, of three jobs 
involving new types of ministry within my Presbytery which 
are ready and waiting if the money for salaries could be found. 

If we are going to find more jobs, we shall need more 
money. This is critical. Our membership is declining and our 
income is static in terms of dollars and declining in terms of 
value. Yet, we have more men and women wanting work as 
ordained clergy than ever before in our post-1925 history. 
Surely, in the providence of God, this is a tremendous 
opportunity for the church. I say to the church: ‘‘We have the 
workers, now give us the resources to put them to work”’. This 
may be God’s final test of the viability of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

It follows naturally upon the foregoing observation that we 
must develop a more open-ended understanding of what a 
cleric’s job is. We talk about new forms of ministry but we are 
slow to set up the machinery to establish these forms, we are 
reluctant to give them any kind of financial priority and we 
are critical of new kinds of witness when they stray from 
traditional modes. 

In connection with job opportunity and satisfaction, we 
ought to examine the way stipends are established and paid. 
Only pious ascetics will say that stipends don’t matter. But I 
think they are being less than honest with themselves. The 
whole stipend structure of our church needs radical reforma- 
tion because the present system contributes to our decline. 
The most able persons, generally, obtain the highest-paid jobs. 
This is the way things work in a competitive, capitalistic system. 
But it is seriously to be questioned whether these conditions 
ought to prevail in the church. I work in a presbytery where 
the minimum stipend objective (including allowances) is set by 
presbytery at $7,500. Why should clergy in an affluent part of 
the nation fare better than those serving in poorer sections of 
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the country? If higher stipends are paid in one area than in 
another, the result could be detrimental to the church 
nationally. In my judgment, the basic stipend should be raised 
and at the same time a ceiling should be established for the 
upper limit. Stipends should not be paid by congregations but 
by a central treasurer from general funds. This would mean 
that weak congregations, mission fields, dwindling inner city 
parishes, extension work and experimental ministries could get 
strong leadership. This would build up the church nationally. 
It is a fact that strong congregations have less need for an 
ordained minister than do charges tht are struggling to stay 
alive. It would put new spiritual life into talent-rich congrega- 
tions if they had to operate without clergy, except for special 
occasions. It would certainly be a boon to many a depressed 
congregation to get the kind of leadership it cannot now 
afford under our present system of clergy remuneration. 

I would suggest also that the retirement age of ordained 
ministers for full pension ought to be lowered immediately to 
age 65 with 35 years of service. Whether we like it or not, we 
live in a youth-oriented culture. Older men (men over 50) are 
finding it increasingly difficult to obtain opportunity for a 
change of parish. This is not peculiar to our church. Ask the 
Anglican bishops, for example, whether or not they find the 
placing of older men as easy as it was a few years ago. Of 
course, this suggestion means that we will have to put more 
money into the Pension Fund. We will not help the situation 
just by lowering the retiring age. We must give the retiree an 
adequate income. Even if permitted, clerics would not be able 
to retire at 65 if the pension would not provide a subsistence. 

The matter of retirement makes me think about our 
practice of accepting older men for study with a view to 
ordination. I believe this policy must be re-examined very 
critically in the light of the opportunities these men will have 
in the future to serve as ordained ministers. Do they know 
what they are getting into? Has the situation been explained 
fully to them? In my opinion, older candidates for the 
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ordained ministry need most careful screening. 

Naturally, I would not exempt the younger men and 
women from such screening. But, if we make mistakes in 
letting younger persons through, we know that in the normal 
course of events they will have more time to grow and mature. 
Nevertheless, we are in a position now where we should be 
emphasizing quality rather than quantity in our students 
preparing for ordination. 

It seems to me that the LAMP committee’s recommenda- 
tion No. 24 to the 1969 general assembly regarding a 
personnel committee was timely and wise. Our personnel 
policy (if it may be called such) has been haphazard and 
ineffective. For example, there is little uniformity in the 
church regarding the selection and care of students. Our 
ineffectiveness in persuading brilliant and talented young 
people to respond to the call of God to enter the ordained 
ministry is often surpassed by our ineffectiveness in persuading 
the less gifted to hear God calling in some other direction. We 
seem to think the Holy Spirit will look after these matters 
without any human assistance. This is both bad administration 
and bad theology. 

I have observed that frequently talented, able men leave the 
pastoral ministry for some other type of Christian service. One 
reason for this, I believe, is the lack of challenging job 
opportunities with satisfactory remuneration in church 
employment. Without a better personnel policy we shall 
become a church of mediocrity. We need to raise our 
admission standards and strengthen our training programs for 
men and women candidates for the ordained ministry. And we 
need to have the Christian love and concern for individuals and 
church alike, both to fail some students in theology and to 
refuse certification to others as such action may be warranted. 

One last thing. We must be careful about the reception of 
clergy from other churches. I think the character of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada may be influenced adversely if 
we are not sufficiently selective in receiving ministers from 
other communions. I hope I am not being unjust. I know this 
sounds smug. But I think this should be said if we are serious 
about our identity. (The importance of our identity is a 
subject which has many sides). However, if we believe, as so 
many of us say we do, that The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has a unique contribution to make, we must take cognizance 
of the fact that this uniqueness can be diluted and dissipated 
by receiving too many clergy from other churches. In the past, 
so it will be said, we needed all the men we could get in order 
to survive. I am not writing of the needs of the past but of the 
needs of the present and future. 

Our more than adequate “ministerial supply” magnifies 
some perennial needs and raises others that we have not faced 
before. 

We need more job opportunities for our clergy. 

We need money to expand our work in new directions. 

We need a new system of remuneration. 

We need additional capital for the Pension Fund to 

establish a relevant and realistic retirement program. 

We need an effective personnel policy and agency for 

recruitment and deployment. 

Our abundant clerical supply is questioning the vitality of 
our denomination in a new way. Formerly, we doubted our 
vitality because we were not producing ministerial leadership. 
Now that we are producing it, what are we going to do with 
it? What is the Spirit saying to the church in these 
circumstances? * 


THE AUTHOR is minister of Knox Presbyterian Church in Oshawa, 
Ontario, and convener of the committee on students and colleges in the 
Presbytery of East Toronto. 
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News 


Scottish assembly 


How would I describe the mood of the 
1970 assembly? JI cannot do better than 
quote the verdict of the Very Rev. W. 
Roy Sanderson, convener of the business 
committee: “This is a happy assembly.” 
Apart from pleasant reunions and fellow- 
ship, I should hazard the opinion that it is 
a long time since its business leader could 
say this. He was speaking at a luncheon 
party given by the inter-church commit- 
tee to representatives of churches over 
the world, at which my wife and I had 
the great pleasure of meeting your 
moderator and his wife, who themselves 
have made a happy impression upon us 
all. So much is being made of the 
breakdown of official reunion conversa- 
tions today that it is good to hear, as we 
did then, of the North India Union from 
Bishop-Presbyter Leslie Newbigin, and 
of grass-roots co-operation in many 
places. 


Orthodox visit 


A special event was the official visit of 
the Greek Orthodox Church leaders, the 
Patriarch of Alexandria and all Africa, 
Archbishop Methodios of Aksum, Addis 
Ababa, and Archbishop Athenagorus of 
Thyateira and Great Britain. Originating 
in a suggestion of the Scottish-Orthodox 
Fellowship of St. Andrew (of which your 
reporter happens to be chairman), 
Metropolitan Emilianos, representing the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, 
visited the 1967 assembly. This year’s 
visit celebrated our ancient friendship 
with Greece and our reformed debt to the 
Greek fathers, with civic, church and 
consulate receptions, honorary D.D.s 
from Edinburgh University, and ovations 
from the assembly. 

It was a serious blunder on the part of 
those in charge to call the Patriarch 
“Pope and Patriarch” — only two of his 
honorific Eastern-type titles —he is no 
papal pope but head of one of the 
families of Orthodox Churches which 
were excommunicated by Rome in 1054. 
This error contributed to organized but 
brief and insignificant demonstrations 
from extreme elements led by “Pastor” 
Jack Glass on the mistaken assumption of 
Romish attachment. The strategy of 
organized violence on the part of small 
and fanatical extremists will have to be 
considered and dealt with if civilized 
Christian society is to progress rather 
than disintegrate. 


The Common Market 

The Church and Nation report, as 
usual, attracted a crowded house and 
much good debating. The assembly is a 
national forum where Scottish feelings 
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are expressed — one senses an atmosphere 
of excitement and involvement and a 
church speaking for and to a nation. 
Feelings in Scotland on the Common 
Market are deeply divided, with many 
voices raised in criticism. I believe it 
could be said that to outward appearance 
and on the basis of political aims and 
performance the Scottish National Party, 
while retaining a proportionately higher 
list of members than any other, repre- 
sents a form of separation from England 
that is unacceptable to the majority of 
our folk: devolution and control over our 
home affairs as advocated by the 
assembly time and again are probably 
more favoured. The party is against the 
Common Market, and this feeling was 
expressed. The church and_ nation 
committee asked the assembly to note 
with approval their report on the pro- 
posed British application for membership 
and added that the assembly believed in 
principle that membership would be for 
the good of both Britain and Europe, 
urging however that full consideration be 
given to the particular needs and 
problems of Scotland. The assembly by a 
majority agreed to Lord Macleod’s plea to 
postpone decision till next commission of 
assembly in November, to ask for a 
printed statement of the arguments for 
and against British membership, and to 
ensure a full debate. 

The assembly also warmly recognized 


“the value of the Commonwealth’s 
contribution to international under- 
standing and human freedom, and 


commended every institution which helps 
to strengthen the unity of this free 
association of peoples.” It also hoped 
that’ the many Commonwealth people 
coming to Edinburgh for the games 
would be received with warm friendliness, 
brought into our homes and our lives. 


Stewardship and budget 


The assembly recorded appreciation to 
those who responded to the One Day’s 
Pay Appeal which was held last year on 
St. Andrew’s Day, for world develop- 
ment. Although $230,000 was received, 
the assembly agreed to an addendum to 
the report expressing “dismay” at the 
number of people who did not take part 
in the appeal. 

Givings by church members was 
criticized by the Very Rev. R. Leonard 
Small, convener of the stewardship and 
budget committee, who said far too many 
members were content to belong and be 
“in benefit” entitled to anything the 
church can do for them ‘‘on demand” 
and ‘they do not and will not commit 
themselves to anything in the way of 
regular worship, systematic giving, or 
Christian service within the church or 


community. 


Inter-church relations 


Relations with other denominations of 
the church were debated during the 
report of the committee on inter-church 
relations. It was agreed that the commit- 
tee should invite a Roman Catholic visitor 
to attend the assembly each year. A 
special committee will approach the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, with a 
view to resuming unity conversations 
following the rejection by both churches 
of a previous plan and basis of union. 


The Pill, etc. 


Press headlines took out of context a 
carefully-worded and properly-qualified 
suggestion that the principle of Christian 
charity and common sense suggested that, 
instead of allowing many unwanted 
children to be born and to suffer, the 
contraceptive pill could be prescribed by 
doctors to promiscuous women. This 
followed a very strong body of teaching 
about Christian marriage and chastity 
before and within it. There was a hard- 
hitting debate, but the committee on 
social and moral welfare won its point. 
Indeed the amount of Christian re- 
thinking, change, and development 
evident in many assembly reports was 
quite remarkable, and usually buttressed 
with deeper study of the faith and the 
world in which we live and for whose 
salvation our One Lord was content to 
suffer and die. 


Other matters 


The assembly agreed that the advisory 
board should consider means by which 
younger members could be brought into 
kirk courts— though your reporter had 
an elder of 21 years of age nearly 30 
years ago and believes from experience 
that it is the young themselves who often 
hold back from responsibility. A motion 
that the government put an end to 
immigration as a whole was supported by 
only a dozen commissioners. The aids to 
devotion committee, once a stronghold of 
tradition, advocated a modern version of 
the Lord’s Prayer but were dissuaded 
from speaking of ‘experimental use”’. 
The New English Bible, which originated 
in an assembly overture, was commended 
for use in public worship. 

The first woman Lord High Com- 
missioner, Miss Margaret Herbison, 
miner’s daughter, former teacher, Labour 
M.P. and kirk worker, had large evening 
receptions in Holyrood Palace instead of 
banquets. The moderator, Right Rev. Dr. 
Hugh O. Douglas of St. Mary’s, Dundee, 
in his closing address, called on the kirk 
to seize its opportunities in a period of 
change, stressing the very considerable 
even if tenuous religious feelings of so 
many in Scotland, which above all ‘“‘needs 
more honest-to-goodness, _ practising 
Christians.” — John B. Logan 
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MEDITATION 


“God made the two great lights, the greater to govern the day...” 
Genesis 1:16 (NEB). 

m@ The fact that sun myths should have become part of the 
culture of so many different races is not so strange. The sun 
was one of the oldest and most persistent objects of interest 
among humans. The interests involved both worship and 
religion, and science. Actual worship of the sun reached its 
highest development in Egypt, Mexico and Japan. It involved 
dances and human sacrifice. The sun represented healing, 
fruitfulness, and in the ethical religions judgment of men’s 
deeds as well as benevolence. 

In this northern hemisphere in which most of us live the 
season has arrived when we seem still to engage in the worship 
of this great god. Certainly it is a season of the year that 
cosmetic manufacturers welcome, with its demand for those 
special potions that will at the same time both protect our fair 
skins from the effects of over-exposure and complement our 
wonderful tans. The advent of hot weather brings its special boon 
to the manufacturers of clothing as well as to our various 
travel bureaus. Canada anticipates the revenue that will be 
acquired through the spending of tourists from outside our 
national boundaries. Stretched out on a thousand beaches we 
will find the slowly-burning human sacrifices to the great god 
Ra, Aten, Sol, or whatever we may choose to call our sun god 
(or goddess, as with our friends from the Japan of old). 

Naturally, too, the Hebrews and their descendants living as 
near as they did to the people of the Babylonian and Egyptian 
cultures should have been influenced by their practices. It was 
Ezekiel, in the sixth century B.C., who saw the dangers 
inherent in following too closely the example of these 
neighbours. A man appeared to the prophet in a vision and “‘he 
took me to the inner court of the Lord’s house, and there, by 
the entrance to the sanctuary of the Lord, between porch and 
altar, were some twenty-five men with their backs to the 
sanctuary and their faces to the east, prostrating themselves to 
the rising sun” (Ezekiel 8: 16, NEB). 

We will see throughout the coming summer months many 
people turning their backs on the sanctuary in order to face 
the sun. In our seeming-worship of this God-given source of 
energy perhaps we may remember that there is, indeed, a 
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The Greater 
Light 


greater God, the only God, and the giver of greater gifts by far. 

It was not strange that people should early have come to 
think of the sun as having something to do with the 
fruitfulness of the earth. We might wonder how it was that the 
writer of these opening verses of Genesis mentioned plants, 
trees, fruit, seed and growth before he had even mentioned the 
sun! In the development of our religious faith, life and growth 
and fruitfulness have been associated in an inseparable way 
with God. We expect Jesus to say, “I am the Life.” It is 
interesting, too, to note that the sun uses up its “‘life” at the 
rate of 4 million tons of mass consumed per second in 
providing us with life, as well as other things. 

As we see people sunning themselves on the beaches, 
wearing tinted glasses to protect their eyes and rubbing on oil 
to protect their skin, it reminds us that the light of God, while 
a life-giving element, is also a seeking, searching, sometimes- 
burning light from which there is no protection, so that our 
every thought is known, our every desire revealed. As the 
writer in Genesis describes the sun as designed to “govern” the 
day, so the great giver and creator of life governs his creation. 

But the God who “‘put these lights in the vault of heaven to 
give light on earth” (Genesis 1: 17, NEB) also sent his Son as 
the light of the world. The forms of darkness in our world are 
almost innumerable. At times the dark is exceeding dark and 
the promise of dawn but dim. The future seems to hold but 
little prospect of great light. Then it is that with great joy we 
turn from the first chapter in the biblical record to the last and 
read of the promise of God of a glorious future through his 
Son: “There shall be no more night, nor will they need the 
light of lamp or sun, for the Lord God will give them light; and 
they shall reign for evermore” (Rev. 22: 5, NEB). 


PRAYER 


God of all power, wisdom and love, in your great mercy hear 
and help us! As your Son, Jesus the Christ, has entered our 
world and flesh, spending and being spent that we should not 
live in the dark, inspire our service and direct our lives through 
him. In the light he sheds on our life may we be able to see, to 
live and to serve. We ask it in his name. Amen.* 
BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL. 

pA: 


Oberammergau hostile? 

The declaration of leading Christian 
scholars protesting against anti-Semitic 
expressions in the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, which began its performances in 
May, was welcomed by Rabbi Marc H. 
Tanenbaum, inter-religious affairs direc- 
tor of the American Jewish Committee, 
as a “significant expression of modern 
Christian thought and a vital contribution 
to counteracting outmoded bigoted 
concepts.” 

At the same time, Rabbi Tanenbaum 
praised the action of the Belgian Catholic 
bishops in cautioning their parishioners 
who view the play not to allow them- 
selves to accept any implication of 
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Iroquois church school 

A unique service marked Christian 
Family Sunday in Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Iroquois, Ont. ‘““How the Word 
Gets Around” was the theme, with a 
display at the front of the sanctuary of 
projects prepared by the seven classes of 
the church school since last September. 

The projects were part of the pupils’ 
creative application of the Convenant 
Life Curriculum to life and world 
mission. A plaque was awarded to the 
best in both the junior and senior depart- 
ments of the church school. Catechism 
awards were presented also. 


collective Jewish responsibility for the 
crucifixion, 

The warning was issued in a statement 
publicized by a group of prominent 
Catholic and Protestant biblical scholars 
who analyzed the text of the 1970 
passion play. Their study parallels one 
conducted by a Protestant scholar, Dr. 
Gerald Strober, for the American Jewish 
Committee. Dr. Strober’s line-by-line 
examination of the script concluded that 
the pageant remains ‘fundamentally 
hostile to Jews and Judaism.” 

The Christian scholars’ conclusion, 
Rabbi Tanenbaum declared, ‘should 
make clear the seriousness of the problem 
which we have sought to identify in our 
earlier pronouncements. The call on the 


Members of the congregation viewed 
the projects at the close of the service, at 
which the Rev. John Hibbs spoke on the 
theme. 

The plaques were presented by 
Stewart A. Thompson, clerk of session, 
and individual awards to pupils in the 
winning classes were presented by Wayne 
Murphy, an elder. 

A closer relationship between the 
home and the church and a better under- 
standing of Christian education on the 
part of parents resulted from the project 
program and the observance of Christian 
Family Sunday. 


“WITHOUT BEES hives couldn't exist, without people churches couldn't exist,’”” 
says the award-winning project of the primary class. 
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aA PLAQUE for the best project in a senior class was given for this entry at Iroquois, Ont. 
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part of the biblical eonOtare to the ' 
sponsors of the Oberammergau Passion — 
Play in Germany to provide viewers with 
critical notes that will serve as an antidote 
to the remaining anti-Jewish features of 
the play should be acted upon by the 
Oberammergau sponsors.’ 


Union in Nairobi 

When delegates from around the world 
meet in Nairobi, Kenya, on August 20 the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
will unite with the International Con- 
gregational Council. Some 550 people, of 
whom about 350 will be full delegates, 
are expected to attend. 

After the formal act of union at Taifa 
Hall in Kenya’s University College, the 
delegates from 127 churches in 75 
countries will march to St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church for a service of word 
and sacrament. For the remainder of the 
time, until August 30, there will be one 
united assembly under the theme, “God 
reconciles and makes free.” 

The World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, formerly known as the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, has been in exist- 
ence since 1875. The International 
yee aon Council was founded in 

1891. The name of the united body will 
be the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches (Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional). 

The 1968 general assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada voted in 
favour of the merger. 

Representing our church at Nairobi 
will be: Harold M. Jackson, chairman of 
the finance committee of the World 
Alliance, Dr. Ross K. Cameron, vice- 
chairman of the North American Area 
Council of the Alliance, Dr. DeCourcy H. 
Rayner, a member of the administrative 
committee of that council, and Dr. 
William Klempa, a member of the 
council’s theological committee. 


Moderator honoured 

At the fourth convocation of Trent 
University the degree of Doctor of Laws 
(honoris causa) was conferred upon Dr. 
E. H. Johnson, moderator of the 95th 
general assembly, who was presented to 
Chancellor Leslie B. Frost as ‘‘a distin- 
guished churchman, internationalist and 
man of peace.” 

The ceremony was held outdoors on 
Trent’s new Nassau Campus along the 
bank of the river at Peterborough, Ont. 

Dr. Johnson was introduced as a 
churchman who has rendered unique 
service to the cause of humanity through 
his efforts to feed the starving and bring 
about peace in the Nigeria/Biafra conflict. 
“The people of Biafra were facing death,” 
said professor W.F.W. Neville who read the 
citation. “What greater, more sublime 
achievement than to have been the person 
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who saved countless numbers of them 
from starving to death. Such a man is Dr. 
Edward Hewlett Johnson.” 


een curs SHARE 
For a week the congregation of St. 
Paulsen Churchs in) Bartica, —on the 
YOUR LOVE.. 


Essequibo River in the interior of 
Guyana, celebrated its 25th anniversary. 


At the morning service on May 24 an 
attendance of 214 was recorded, and at 

In our world today there are about one 
billion children. Three out of four 


a candlelight service in the evening 240 
were present. Offerings for the day were a 

face life in some form of neglect — 
hunger, fear and loneliness. In one 


record $221.57. 
The Rev. Edward Bragg, who founded 
oriental city alone, an average of 15 
babies are brought in every day, 365 


the work at Bartica, was sent by St. 
Andrew’s Church, Quebec City, where he 
now serves, to share in the anniversary 
celebrations. 

The activities of the week included a 
fair, a Christian family night, a youth 
service, a women’s service, and a com- 
munity service. 


This little Korean girl had no parents, days a year, to the Municipal Baby 
friends or relatives. She was a street Centre 
urchin. Now, with a home, food, K 

No retrench ment clothing and education, she has every Many are abandoned by mothers who 


reason to live. 


already have too many children to 

feed . . . because fathers have deserted 

... Others because mothers and fathers 
have died of disease or hunger. 
Abandoned to haunt the garbage 
heaps, wander the streets, shiver under 
a packing crate at night. 

All this, while we spend $1,000,000 a 


day in America just to store our 
surplus food. 


The board of world missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
defying a mood of retrenchment, has 
Siacvedeeimeasures’ to —hold the 
denomination’s missionary force at a 
minimum of 400, instead of reducing this 
number, as declining receipts would make 
necessary. The budget for 1971, drawn 
up on the basis of anticipated giving by 
church members, would not be sufficient 
for supporting more than 353 mis- 
sionaries overseas. The mission board has 
appointed a special committee “to sup- 
plicate a modern miracle that would 
enable the continuance of a strong 
program overseas.” 


But you can help and share some of 
your love. Since 1938, through Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund, thousands of 
North American sponsors have shared 
their love and blessings in an _ in- 
timate, person-to-person way. For 
just $12 per month ($144 per year) 
you, or your group, can sponsor a 
lovely girl or boy. You receive your 
“adoptee’s” address, personal history, 
photo and description of the Home; 
and the opportunity to correspond. 


Christian Children’s Fund cooper- 
ates with orphanages, schools and 
projects representing more than 30 
Protestant denominations around the 


East African assembly 


Concern over increasing tension in the 
Middle East and Rhodesia’s proclamation 
as a republic were expressed by the Rev. 
Crispus Kiongo, moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church of East Africa, addressing 
the sixth assembly of his Church. 

“We feel very strongly that in a world 
where majority rule is the accepted form 


of democracy, to have a minority group 2 world. 
— as in Rhodesia and South Africa — Childhood is a time for laughter, not R . 

5 : . : : fear, hunger or sickness. In one of our ecelpts for Income Tax 
creating an island of itself and robbing Homes, this girl now laughs and plays Are Issued Promptly 
the majority of the right to be heard and —loved and sheltered, thanks to the 


help of her sponsor. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy [] girl (] for CCF is experienced, effi- 
one year in cient, economical and 
re o/'e6) 08) 0.-« (6a), oe e) DLake)o) 8: : eee wre eee conscientious. Approved by 

: : (Name Country) the Income Tax Branch 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). of the Dept. of Revenue, 


of self-determination is not only contrary 
to the United Nations Charter, but also a 
contravention of the dignity of man’, 
said the moderator. 

Referring to the improved situation in 
Kenya, Mr. Kiongo said: “It is important 
that instead of saying that tribalism must 
be eradicated, a more positive approach | ii 


: ; Enclosed is payament for the Ottawa, approved by U.S. 

be taken where every tribe will be seen as full year [] first month DJ State Department Advis- 
j i j i I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Ory Committee on Vol- 

a contributing limb of a single body Ps eck ee bh ontdyeb orate n IAd, 
nown as one country. (] Please send me more information. ae ae pete aes 


Mr. Kiongo was unanimously re- 
elected for a second three-year term of 
office; he is the second African 
moderator to hold office for another 
term. 
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Skyscraper churches 


Rocketing land prices in rapidly 
developing areas have forced the United 
Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) to 
pull down inadequate church buildings, 
sell part of the land, and erect multi- 
storey, multi-pupose buildings on the 
remaining property. Most recent of these 
“skyscraper” churches is being erected in 
Matsudo, a dormitory town for Tokyo, 
whose population of 230 thousand is 
expected to increase to half a million by 
1980. Part of the Matsudo church project 
will be utilized on a commercial basis to 
provide funds for other church building 
projects and social work programs. 


Church press seminar 

The church press used to be “nice 
sleepy papers for a nice sleepy church,” 
Archbishop Howard H. Clark, primate of 
the Anglican Church of Canada, told 
representatives of nearly 20 church 
papers and associations. They were meet- 
ing for a Canadian Church Press seminar 
on “Communication in the 70s”, May 25 
and 26, in Toronto. 

He continued by saying that “In the 
1960s came the call for relevance which 
became pertinence, which often became 
impertinence. This offended some 
people.” But he felt that the church press 
needed to be “more skilful in writing 
theology for laymen. People can’t make 
sense of theology today.” 

The role and function of Information 
Canada was presented by one of its staff, 
Robert Phillips. He said this new govern- 
ment agency was not to be merely a 
propaganda mouthpiece. It would try to 
make Canadians more aware of their 
heritage and rights as citizens, even to the 
point of forwarding questions to govern- 
ment departments. 

Following a discussion of revenue, 
circulation and production, it was agreed 
to prepare a statement emphasizing the 
importance of the church press to each 
communion as a means of communica- 
tion, and reminding the government that 
higher postal rates are hurting all the 


papers. 


400 Dutch vacancies 

To combat a seriously increasing 
shortage of ministers, the Synod of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church will 
permit laymen to preach. 20% of the 
pastorates are vacant, and it is estimated 
that by 1975 this will have gone up to 
more than 25%. Nearly 400 congregations 
are without a minister at present. 

In future, lay members of the con- 
gregation will be authorized to conduct 
worship “‘provided that their education 
and ability make them fit to do so.” 

The synod, in a statement, has under- 
lined that the proposal was made not 
only in response to ministerial shortage, 
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@ Over $2,000 was raised by First 
Church, New Westminster, B.C. in a 15 
mile walk-a-thon for the John Knox 
Towers Senior Citizens Home. There were 
57 walkers ranging in age from 8 to 83. 
Thessaninister, @ thes Révs sCalvinwe ry 
Chambers, raised the largest single 
amount, $523, from 44 sponsors. 

@ A register book was given to Renfrew 
Church, Ont., by the Hunter family in 
memory of Fred Hunter, an elder. 

@ Bethel Church, Sydney, NS., 
dedicated a plaque in memory of the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. McCulloch Thomson, ‘first 
minister to occupy the pulpit following 
erection of the present building, serving 
from 1925-1933. 


Anniversaries 

146th — Knox, Vankleek Hill, Ont.,May 24, 
(Rev. J. A. McGowan). 

125th — Second West Gwillimbury, Bradford, 
Ont., June 14, (Rev. W. Harold Heustin). 

122nd — Ashfield, Ont., June 14, (Rev. K. J. 
Rooney). 

120th — Mt. Zion, Ridgetown, Ont., May 24, 
(Rev. M. E. Tubb). 

114th — Knox, Ripley, Ont., May 31, (Rev. 
K. J. Rooney), 

50th — Knox, Windsor, Ont., May 3, (Rev. T. 
G.M. Bryan). 


A WINDOW, the fifth in a series of six, was 
given to Knox Church, Harriston, Ont., in 
memory of William John Martin, by his wife. 


Church 
Cameos 


MARKING 25 years in the ministry, Rev. 
John G. MacGillivray of Wexford Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., received an engraved 
watch and his wife red roses. Lynn Smith and 
session clerk Cecil Adams made the presenta- 
tions at the evening service, followed by a 
reception. 


A NEW ORGAN console, pipes and facade in First Church, Chatham, Ont., costing $36,000, was 
dedicated in memory of those who gave their lives in World Wars | and ||. Shown, left, are: Ivan 

MacRae, chairman; David McDowell, secretary-treasurer; Blake Ward, QC; Fred Foster, organist; 

Mrs. A. Corder; Rev. Gardiner Dalzell, minister; and Leonard Jeffs, Casavant representative. 
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but also to stimulate the “coming-of-age 
of the laity.” 

In addition, it was announced that the 
retirement age of ministers would be 
increased from 65 to 7S. 


News from Taiwan 

Six delegates from The Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan are planning to attend 
the general council of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches in Nairobi, Kenya, 
August 20. 

The 17th general assembly is called to 
meet at the end of July. A quorum of 
50% was not present for the assembly 
scheduled in April. 

Membership decreased by over 1,000 
in 1969. The number of baptized adults 
in The Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
now stands at 71,684. 


Crosscurrent Community 

The Crosscurrent Community, the 
contemporary worship group based in 
Toronto, has signed a contract with Avant 
Guarde Records and Vanguard Music 
Corporation of New York City. They will 
publish the group’s songbook, Let The 
Cosmos Ring! and release their recording 
of the same name, on a world-wide basis. 
The book contains original hymns from 
the Community and the recording 
includes several of these, performed by 
the folk singers and instrumentalists. 

The Community is looking forward to 
producing a second songbook and record 
and has already begun work in this 
direction. 

Avant Guarde Records is the company 
which has made the contemporary hymns 
of the Medical Missions Sisters known 
throughout the world. 
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English is Spoken Here! 
@ One of the most cosmopolitan Pres- 
byterian congregations in the world meets 
in an ancient church that is tucked away 
in a quiet courtyard in downtown Ams- 
terdam. 

Erected about the year 1400 as a 
chapel for a Roman Catholic convent, the 
building was given over for the use of 
English-speaking people 30 years after 
Amsterdam accepted the reformation in 
1578. 

Although known as the English 
Reformed Church, its ministers come 
from the Church of Scotland. It is also 
allied with the Dutch Reformed Church. 
The question is whether to call it a kirk 
or a kerk. 

The minister for the past five years, 
the Rev. James C. Gordon, claims that 
any Sunday morning he may preach to a 
mixture of, among others, Japanese, 
Indonesians, French, Pakistanis, Germans, 
West Indians and — particularly — Dutch 
and Scots. 

In the beginning the 68 conimunicants 
on the first roll were made up partly of 
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refugees from Britain who sought a free- 
dom of religion that was not then esta- 
blished in the British isles. Others were 
merchants attracted to one of the world’s 
busiest commercial centres. Now English- 
speaking Dutch form the majority in the 
congregation, even the Mackays have 
become Mackaays. 

While it is centrally located not far 
from a main street called Kalerstraat, the 
English Reformed Church is hard to find. 
It is best to seek the Spui and enter the 
quaint old courtyard through a small 
doorway on the north side. 

The church is filled with priceless 
reminders of the past. On the pulpit rests 
a brass desk, given by King William III, 
Prince of Orange and King of Great 
Britain, and by his wife, Queen Mary II. 
The emblem on the desk is that of a lion 
and lion’s claw, and the monogram reads 
“WMRR, anno 1689” which stands for 
William, Mary, Rex, Regina, the year 
1689. 

The pipe organ was first installed in 
1753, and was rebuilt in 1907 in comme- 
moration of the kirk’s 300th anniversary. 

A memorial window commemorates 
the departure of the Pilgrims to the new 
world in 1620. They are pictured on 
board the Speedwell, the small sailing 
ship that they had to abandon in Ply- 
mouth, England, in favour of the famous 
Mayflower. 

On August 30 and September 6 the 
English Reformed Church will celebrate 
the 350th anniversary of the sailing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers westward across the 
Atlantic. 

It was in a room of this church that 
the Netherlands Bible Society was 
founded in June, 1814. 

Visitors will find the Rev. James 
Gordon ready to give them a guided tour 
of the kirk. They will be welcomed at the 
10:30 Sunday morning service, and will 
be invited to an after-church coffee hour 
in the kirk hall, a short walk away. * 


You Were 
Asking? 


I have heard the phrase, ‘‘The 

Establishment”, used in refer- 
ence to our session, and also to 
those in the administrative office at 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills. What 
does it really mean? 


A Except when used in a jocular 

mood, it is a smear-word or 
phrase. To those who use it nastily 
I define “The Establishment” as 
that group of men and women, 
reasonably aware of their own 
deficiencies, once young and now 
aging (for the most part) who, 
having preserved and guided the 
Presbyterian Church through 
reconstruction, depression, war and 
expansion now find that, as in no 
other field of human association, 
experience and wisdom and faith- 
fulness are counted as nought. This 
group, called ‘““The Establishment” 
by ecclesiastical nit-wits and a few 
others who should know better, 
endures feeble and spasmodic 
assaults with as much patience as 
they can muster. 

The phrase is improperly used of 
our church’s administration for our 
administration is not a_ self- 
perpetuating hierarchy. Its person- 
nel has many changes year by year. 
All appointees of the general 
assembly (of whomI am one) hold 
office at the pleasure of assembly 
and can be dismissed without cause 
being assigned by notice of motion 
at one sederunt of assembly and the 
passing of the motion at a later 
sederunt. 

It is pathetic that through the 
years the committee to strike 
standing committees, whose 
nominations become the basis of 
“The Establishment” as board and 
committee members, finds that 
requests made to presbyteries for 
nominations bring so few responses. 
The requests for some years now 
have stressed the names of women 
and youth of the church, and very 
few names have been given. “The 
Establishment” (if | may speak for 
them) sincerely and eagerly desire 
action on the part of the presby- 
teries. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler, 174 Yonge St. S., 
Aurora, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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Books 


YOU! 
Carlisle 

A fresh look at Jonah in this small 
paperback, with woodcuts by Jacob 
Steinhardt, this brings a biblical figure 
out of the dusty past into contemporary 
life and problems. Not only Jonah but 
the way we react to the questions he 
presents to us today is dealt with in a 
lively 2O0th-century style. (Eerdmans, 
$1.10) 


JONAH! by Thomas John 


JOHN TORONTO, by Sylvia Boorman 

A biography of Bishop John Strachan, 
the Scotsman who did much for educa- 
tion and the church in Upper Canada. It 
is a semi-novel that portrays the pioneer 
life in detail, with an intimate account of 
the ambitions and achievements of one 
who was termed by some a scoundrel and 
by others a saint.(Clarke, Irwin, $5.95) 


CHRISTIAN REALITY AND APPEAR- 
ANCE, by John A. Mackay 

In a style that is both lyrical and lucid 
the author has written for our times of 
turbulence and uncertainty in all areas of 
life, including theology. He believes that 
reality has four facets: God’s - seif- 


disclosure, a transforming — spiritual 
encounter for persons, the church as 
Christian community and Christian 


obedience. But for each of these there are 
shadowy substitutes. His warnings about 
the third shadow of churchism are signifi- 
cant not only for his description of the 
dangers of institutionalism in Protestant- 
ism but also for his rejection of some 
current ecumenicalism as obsession with 
structural union for its own sake. He 
crystallizes lifelong reflections on the 
basic issues of the faith, making reference 
to even recent events and trends in 
modern thought. (John Knox, $3.75) 

W. I. McElwain 


COUNTERBLAST, by Marshall McLuhan 
Unique in typographical layout as well 
as content is this latest book by the 
famous Canadian who directs the Centre 
for Culture and Technology at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. All who are interested 
in media of communication will find this 
volume stimulating and in places provoca- 
tive. (McClelland and Stewart, $5.95) 


THEF FUTURE OFS GOD> by’ Carl GE. 
Braaten 

“Faith, hope and love...” Without 
contradicting St. Paul’s emphasis on love, 
the author contends that faith and love 
gain strength and purpose from hope. He 
pleads for a renewed emphasis on 


eschatology — God’s future — and on the 
kingdom of God, which is “‘already new” 
but also “not yet”. The book is 
important for those who debate the 
future role of the church, whether it must 
confine itself to proclaiming its message 
of hope or seek “some earthly cash value 
for that hope in concrete social and 
economic terms.” (Fitzhenry & White- 
side, $6.85) W. A. Smith 


THE SURPRISE, (A Sophia MacNab 
story book), by T. Melville Bailey, illus- 
trated by Janet I. Bailey 

Adventure, excitement and mystery in 
everyday happenings are all found in this 
little children’s book. Delightfully illus- 
trated and simply told, the story is 
historically based on Sophia MacNab’s 
diary written in Dundurn Castle in 1846. 
And what happened in April that year? 
Read and see! Or ask Sophia’s poodle, 
Mr: Ein. He\-was a part) of it all! 
(Available from Rev. T.M. Bailey, 81 
Cloverhill Rd., Hamilton, Ont., $1) 

Frances D. Nugent 

NEW ATLAS OF THE BIBLE, by J. H. 
Negenman 

This is more than a series of maps. It is 
a large book illustrated with photographs 
and drawings and pages of text to give a 
comprehensive picture of the world from 
which the biblical writings came. History, 
culture and archaeology are covered. 
(Collins, $19.95) 
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regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices— 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
three times a week to 

maintain natural regularity. 
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Personals 


a 

MRS. GRACE HICKS, for over 50 years 
voluntary organist at North Pelham Church, 
Ont., has retired. Her grandfather, John 
McGlashan, preceded her as choir director and 
served for 51 years. 


The Rev. Gordon FE. Williams, 
appointed last year as ordained mis- 
sionary to Riverside Church, Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, has now been called by that 
congregation. 

The Rev. Clare McGill and family 
arrived in Canada on furlough from 
Taiwan (Formosa) in June for a three- 
month furlough. 

The Rev. Kalman C. Doka, son of a 
Hungarian family at Bekevar, minister of 
several western congregations and now a 
superintendent of missions for Alberta 
and Northern Saskatchewan, was 
honoured at the general assembly for 15 


years of service under the general board 
of missions. 

The Rev. Rodger Talbot, assistant 
secretary for overseas missions and pre- 
viously a missionary serving with the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan, was 
also honoured for 15 years of service. 

The Rev. James E. Sutherland, over- 
seas missionary in Taiwan, who has been 
engaged in theological education and 
church administration in Taipei for three 
successive terms of service, was also 
honoured (in absentia) for 15 years of 
service. 

The Rev. Zander Dunn and family 
arrived in Canada on regular furlough 
from Guyana in mid-summer and after 
some time in Vancouver will live in the 
missionary residence in Toronto where 
Mr. Dunn will be doing special studies. 

Mr. Ron McGraw has resigned from 
Overseas service under the general board 
of missions to take up a position as 
foreign students advisor at the University 
of Western Ontario in London. 

The Rev. David Murphy and family 
returned to Canada in mid-summer from 
their assignment to the Caribbean 
Assembly of Reformed Churches in 
Trinidad. Mr. Murphy is resigning from 
overseas service and will seek a pastorate 
in Canada. 

The Rev. Robert C. Garvin, assistant 
minister at Grace Church, Calgary, has 
accepted a call to Knox Church, Port 
Alberni, B.C. 

The Misses /sabel Taylor, Georgine 
Caldwell, and Louise Gamble are return- 
ing to their respective assignments in 
Taiwan leaving from Vancouver on 
August 24th. 

The Rev. Russell Hall returned from 


Lagos, Nigeria, in June and will be home 
for a short furlough after which he and 
Mrs. Hall expect to return to the Lagos 
Church. 


Miss Athalie Read is at home from 
Guyana and is currently doing deputation 
work pending retirement from overseas 
service. 

Miss Mary Sherrick arrived in Canada 
from the Bhil area in India at the end of 
May to take a short furlough and return 
to her field of duty in the fall. 

The Rev. Nicholas Vandermey is one 
of the few ministers who owns his own 
church. He recently attended the auction 
of a church building and made the pur- 
chase for the use of the Dauphin con- 
gregation, Manitoba. 

The Rev. Allan Webster in addition to 
his duties as minister of St. Andrews 
Church, Flin Flon, Manitoba, travels 150 
miles each week to the Egg Lake Re- 
habilitation Centre where his work as 
chaplain is well received by staff and the 
inmates alike. 

Mrs. D. M. Douthart was honoured: by 
Knox Church, Windsor, Ont., for her 
services as organist for the past 35 years. 

The Rev. J. N. Hepburn of the Burks 
Falls, Ont., charge, has retired after 37 
years in the ministry, and is residing in 
Toronto. 

The Rev. Walter Allum of Knox 
Church, Dundas, Ont., left in May for a 
month in Edinburgh to study at New 
College. 

Honoured for long service by Jubilee 
Presbyterian Church, Stayner, Ont. were 
L. A. Doner, A. W. Blackburn and N. 
Evans, elders since 1925; R. McNabb and 
A. Evans, elders since 1927. 
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The Rev. John C. Carr is leaving 
Albion Gardens in the Presbytery of East 
Toronto on August 31 to do graduate 
work in the department of pastoral 
theology at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


The new minister at Atwood, Ont., is 
the Rev. Dennis W. Clarke, who came 
from Northern Ireland with his wife and 
two children in May. 


WMS officers 


At the annual council meeting of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, (W.D.), held 
in Toronto in May, Mrs. J. M. Burnett 
was elected president, succeeding Miss E. 
Luzetta McClelland. Vice-Presidents are 
Mrs. A. S. Curr; Mrs. J. A. Newstead and 
Mrs. A. Glenn Thompson and_ the 
secretary is Miss Olive Grant. Other 
officers include: treasurer, Miss Isabella 
Hunter; secretary for afternoon groups, 
Mrs. M. McGillivray; evening groups, Miss 
Mary Hamilton; girls’ organizations, Mrs. 
Norman Parish; children’s department, 
Mrs. J. R. Waldie; supply, Mrs. Wm. 
FitzSimons; friendship and service, Mrs. 
P. W. Murray; Christian literature, Mrs. A. 
B. Lane; life membership, Mrs. W. H. 
Adamson, plus ten members without 
portfolio. 


Letters 


COMMUNION? 


It is high time that The Record 
became more selective in the material 
published in our church’s national maga- 
zine. Whether we like it or not, the 
material printed is often taken as the true 
reflection of the doctrine, life and 
ministry of our church. My present 
concern is the article by Valerie Dunn in 
the May Record entitled “A Communion 
Happening.” 

I would be interested to learn who 
authorized the “happening” as an 
accepted liturgy for the Communion 
service and the innovation that “‘no 
minister officiates.” Surely we have not 
come to the place where The Cross- 
current Community is given the liberty to 
revise the Lord’s Supper in such a fashion 
that it is totally unrecognizable. 

While pages could be written on the 
“happening” there is one aspect that 
must receive comment and repudiation. | 
refer to the statements: ‘with this bread 
I give you my love” and “with this drink 
I give you my trust.” Since when has the 
distribution of the elements symbolized 
man’s humanitarian love and_ trust? 
Christ said: ““Take, eat, This is my body 
which is broken for you: THIS DO IN 
REMEMBRANCE OF ME. This cup is the 
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A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company introduced a new idea in car 
insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 
money the Abstainers’ way. 
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and other prayers for parents... 


isa timely prayerbook. The author, 
James Weekley, a minister and 
father, relates many of his own 
family experiences and offers | 
prayers modern parents will 
appreciate and want to use. 


Paperback, 72 pages, $1 each; ten 
or more, 85¢ each. Order today from 
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new testament in my blood: This do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, INREMEMBRANCE 
OF ME!” Any interpretation of the 
sacrament that obliterates the centrality 
of Christ; that commemorates the sacra- 
ment as a token of man’s love and trust 
rather than focusing upon Christ and his 
redemptive work, any such interpetation 
must be branded as heretical. 

The liturgy, if I may call it that, of ‘“‘a 
Communion Happening” stated in part 
“... they would be forgiven for EVERY- 
THING.” I pray God that the writers and 
advocates of “A Communion Happening” 
will be forgiven for the sacrilege per- 
petrated against the Lord’s Supper. I also 
pray that those in whose possession are 
the additional copies referred to at the 
end of the article have enough common 
sense to burn them at once. 

Calgary, Alta. (Rev.) R.C. Garvin 


OFF THE MARK AGAIN! 


A year ago The Record published an 
article of the Rev. G. Harvie Barker. In it 
he paraphrased a saying of Jesus as 
follows: “Forget about sinning. No 
matter how hard you try to prevent it, 
you are going to sin. Just forget about 
whether a thing or an act is right or 
wrong (sinful), and instead, let the kind 
of love that I am demonstrating to you be 
your guide.” The case in point was 
adultery. 

In the June Record, under “‘Pungent 
and Pertinent”, Mr. Barker continues his 
line of thought, focussing now on homo- 
sexuality and drugs. 

In last year’s article he concluded that 
we should “cease to propagate the idea 
that men are sinful creatures.”’ This time 
he goes one better, proclaiming that ‘‘our 
theology is basically ‘sin-centred’.”’ 

Last year he wrote that to be “‘saved 
by grace alone” means in layman’s terms 
that one “must ACCEPT his humanness.” 
This year he concludes that ‘“‘we must 
accept the individual in the first place — 
for what he is—and then try to help 
him.” 

According to the scriptures, to accept 
one’s humanness means to accept that 
one is a sinner for whose redemption 
Jesus died. Again, according to the Bible 
to accept a fellow-man for what he is, 
means accepting the homosexual as a 
pervert and the drug-addict as a slave of a 
deadly vice, who shall find release ‘by 
graces saloner /. , andes FHAT. means 
infinitely more than merely accepting his 
humanness! If that is  sin-centred 
theology, then the living God himself is 
sin-centred. 

It is one thing to accept the adulterer 
as an adulterer, in order to lead him to 
Christ; to receive the homosexual as a 
homosexual, in order to draw him within 
the reach of the saving grace of God. It is 
quite another thing, to accept such 
persons “for what they are”, to help 
them to “forget whether a thing is right 


or wrong (sinful)” and then to try to help 
them. Help them to do what? Become a 
better homosexual? A more human 
adulterer? 

The burning question, which should 
move all who love our church to tears, is: 
just what is The Record trying to do to 
our members by giving such prominence 
to this distortion of the gospel? 
Dunnville, Ont. (Rev.) Hans W. Zegerius 


SHOULD CHRISTIANS SMOKE? 


There are those professing Christians, 
including ministers, who are smokers, 
who contend that there is nothing wrong 
with the habit; and there are Christians 
who refrain from smoking because they 
believe it is morally wrong and very 
definitely un-Christian. 

The answer to any and all moral 
questions is found in the one source of 
authority, the infallible word of God — 
the Bible. Here we find that the scriptures 
nowhere declare “Thou shalt not smoke.” 

Yet consider these scriptures: 
“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” (I Cor. 10:31). “Giving thanks 
always for all things unto God and the 
Father in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (Eph. 5:20). The _ sincere 
Christian does his best to abide by these 
admonitions. He will bow his head before 
meals and say “bless this food” and give 
God thanks. Can he say a grace of “bless 
this cigarette” before he lights one up? 
Surely no Christian believes in his heart 
that he is glorifying God as he puffs away 
on his pipe, cigar or cigarette. 


The Christian knows that he is the 
temple of God; and that if he does 
anything to harm his body, God will 
destroy him. “Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? If any man defile 
the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy; for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.” (I Cor. 3: 16,17). 

Smoking defiles the body. Smoking is 
definitely a harmful practice and a health 
hazard. The evidence that cigarettes can 
cause lung cancer and coronary artery 
disease continues to pile up. Included in 
the list are cancer of the mouth, larynx, 
esophagus, and other respiratory troubles. 
Scientific investigation and testimony 
supports the Bible. If a man defiles his 
body, God will destroy it. 

For the sake of their health, all 
smokers should quit. If the smoker thinks 
that lung cancer cannot happen to him, 
and they all do, he should visit the 
nearest hospital and look in on a patient 
who is dying with it. As he watches the 
invalid cough up his lungs between gasps 
for breath, he will receive a great incen- 
tive to quit. It is a terrible, heartbreaking, 
unforgettable sight. 

Besides ruining one’s health, the 
smoking habit is expensive. No sane 
person would take a dollar bill and put a 
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match to it. Yet, smokers will put down a 
dollar bill for cigarettes and burn them 
away. The only difference is, they 
channel filthy tobacco smoke through 
their lungs first, poisoning their bodies as 
they do so. Their money is wasted. It is 
poor stewardship of the Lord’s money. 
Numbers of men and women who 
could never kick the habit were able to 
do so once they decided to really live for 
Christ. It is hard to break off smoking in 
one’s own strength; but when one lets 
Christ control his life, it is easily done in 
his strength. 
RRS, Cecil E. Burridge 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


PENTECOST OBSERVANCE 


About 15 years ago while attending 
general assembly as a commissioner, | 
asked if there was any known reason why 
we as a trinitarian church should print the 
dates of Christmas and Easter in special 
type in our church calendar, but not so 
print Pentecost. Foliowing that question, 
and whether as a result of it or not I do 
not know, the Presbyterian church 
calendar did print the date of Pentecost 
in special type for a number of years, but 
this was dropped again a few years ago. 
Why? 

For a short time after I finished my 
student training, I was given the privilege 
of working with problem children in the 
Davidson Clinic in Edinburgh. This ex- 
perience proved of great value to me as | 
found I had much in common with these 
problem children! Amongst the activities 
which we shared was the ever popular 
sand tray. The children used this without 
any form of suggestion or control from 
the staff. In the sand tray were models of 
many things used in every day life, 
including models of men and women 
belonging to many walks of life, and so 
identified by their clothing or articles 
they were carrying. Before starting 
happy play with the sand tray, many of 
the children got rid of, by burying in the 
sand, three figures—the minister, the 
policeman, and the doctor! Carefree play 
then began! 

Could it be that we Presbyterians are 
afraid of the Holy Spirit and or what he 
may demand of us, and so sub- 
consciously or dare I say it, perhaps 
consciously, we bury him in the sand so 
that we can then go on with our LAMP 
and Ross Reports in a carefree manner, 
uninhibited by a Divine plan which might 
not fit in with our preferences or precon- 
ceived ideas. Let me whisper it gently 
though, as someone once put it to me, 
“perhaps after all God has a little more 
experience than we have! ” Perhaps the 
coming of his spirit at Pentecost was 
almost as important as Victoria Day, St. 
Jean Baptiste Day or Labour Day! 
Perhaps the printer and the church will 
remember Pentecost next year. 

Thorburn, N.S. (Rev.) Allan M. Olds 
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Work and study 
behind the scenes 
to make the 
scene... 


Ewart College 
156 St. George St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


Wildgoose 

Loonhaunt 
Waipamaiki 

Agoki 

Wunnumin 

Little Vermillion 


Wabotangushi 
North Spirit 


Eyanomaika 


Or, how about Smith, Robinson, MacLean or 
Thompson. There are so many clear, fresh untouched 
lakes in northern Ontario that you could name one 
after yourself. So few people and so many lakes. . 

So come on up. Bring your family. Live a new life 
for awhile. You’ll be alone with Loons and Mallards. 
Plus plenty of fighting Muskellunge, Lake Trout, 
and Northern Pike. 


For your free Vacation Guidebooks to the Real North, write to: 


Department of Tourism and Information, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario 


Discover ONTARIO’S North 
The Real North 


er 


“| WANT TO BE A CHRISTIAN” 


“1 am asking you kindly if you will send me 
the Bible. | want to be a Christian.” 


ALASKA - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE TOUR 


A luxurious 20-day Autumn Tour & 
Cruise to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 


cruise on the C.N.R.’s palatial pas- 
senger ship, S.S. Prince George will 
be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith. 
Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, September 25th. C.N.R.’s 
Super Continental, Vancouver and re- 


AN IRISH “OBERAMMERGAU.” “The 
Armavigil’? complete script of pageant at 
Armagh, Ireland, 10, 11, 12, June 70. Illustrat- 
ing seventeen centuries of Irish Christianity. 
One dollar, post free, from Brett Ingram, 
Ballygawley, Dungannon, N. Ireland. 


A new literate in Africa wrote these words 
On a postcard and sent it to the Bible Society. 
You can help the Bible Society respond to the 
growing demand for the Scriptures and seize 

the opportunities which are everywhere today. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


turn. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Prince 
Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Juneau, Alaska. Travel “Trail of ’98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway to 
Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver, 
Victoria, Jasper. Tour price $719. 
Adjusted rates from points. in 
Western Canada. Write: Midnight 
Sun Tours, Box 894, Chatham, Onta- 
rio. Phone 519-352-1467. 


GRADUATE OF a community college in 
Toronto, degree in nursery school teaching, 
seeks employment anywhere in Canada. Miss 
Nancy Halwig, 12 Highland Crescent, Toronto 
5, Ont., 924-3201. 


Majestic Magnificent 


Music that reaches the heart, 
thunders but yet can soothe, 
inspires and humbles. 

Only the organ. 

These qualities are created by 
the combined skills of the crafts- 
men who make them. Tones, 
rich and true as a Stradivarius, as 
restful and quiet as a vesper, are 
brought to life by Baldwin. 

Baldwin church organs are 
created to provide the range, ver- 


satility and quality for every cir- 
cumstance. A demonstration or 
our detailed descriptive literature 
will assure you of Baldwin’s 
unique character and individuality. 
Write to Dept. 

R70- 7 
Baldwin Piano 
Company 
(Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, 
Ontario. 


BALDWIN 


PIANOS + ORGANS 
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THE QUEEN'S MEDAL was presented to four 
officers of the 8th Montreal Company of the 
Boys’ Brigade from Westminster Church, 
Pierrefonds, Que. The medal, the highest badge 
of attainment in the Brigade, was presented by 
the Governor General to, left, Sgt. B. Grennan, 
Sgt. P. Taws, Sgt. T. Rolland and Sgt. B. 
Deneweth. Also shown, left, are C. Robertson, 
president of the Montreal Battalion and an 
elder at Westminster Church, and Capt. R. 
Syme of the 8th Company. 


“Reality is...! was the theme of 
the spring PYPS rally of Hamilton 
Presbytery. About 30 young people chose 
to work as volunteers with various social 
service agencies instead of having a “fun 
weekend.” The object was to discover the 
real situation, the real need, and the real 
opportunity for youth in the community. 

Here are the actual comments of five 
of the participants, all of them from 
Jarvis, Ont. 

“Our group were volunteering for a 
happening at the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. During Saturday 
morning we were briefed about the 
particular problems of the blind. During 
the afternoon we were given a chance to 
find out first hand what we had been 
told. Each one of our ‘seeing-eye’ group 
was assigned to play through with one of 
the blind participants during two games 
of shuffleboard. The interest of our 
Reality experience was __ intensified 
because we were using our eyes not only 
for our own seeing but for the sightless as 
well.” 

“At Welcome Inn, we supervised 
under-privileged children from slum areas 
in the district, during their games period, 
then got them seated around fora showing 
of the film Incredible Journey. In Hamil- 
ton’s home for homeless, up-rooted 
women, often court referrals, known as 
‘The Inasmuch Home’, we cleaned and 
tidied up the place. Then we went to the 
Harbour Rescue Mission for elderly, 
homeless men. Here we assisted in the 
serving of a lunch and chatting with 
residents before and after showing of the 
film.” 

“Our group were scheduled for Mack’s 
Home for Retarded Children, to help 
supervise their play and lunch time, and 
much more. And we went to Welcome 
Inn House of Knox Church, located in 
the inner city, where adults come in for 
help, counsel and social sharing, and 
underprivileged children come on Satur- 
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days for lunch, play and a show.” 

“At each place we became a member 
of the active staff of volunteers for a day. 
As the specialists say, ‘We learned by 
doing.’ It was so much more meaningful 
doing something than simply _ sitting 
listening to a lecture on social problems.” 

“For the first time we saw for our- 
selves the problems each of the places 
represented in our generation, problems 
overlooked by ourselves, not just the 
generation preceding ours. We received 
far more from the situation where we had 
given of ourselves personally than from 
anything ever handed to us on a platter.” 


Bob Kennedy of Halifax was presented 
with a gift by fellow council members at 
the Atlantic Synod PYPS council meeting 
in Charlottetown in May. Bob is going to 
Europe this summer to work. The vice- 
president, Charles Greaves of Sydney, will 
take over. 

The YPS camp (18-25) will be held at 
Camp Geddie, Sept. 4-7. The Thanks- 
giving conference will be in Bethel 
Church, Sydney, N.S. with the Rev. 
Gordon Matheson as speaker. 


Nien 


B Presbyterian Men in Glen- 
garry Presbytery have 
presented 37 bursaries 
totalling $1,250 to 14 
i students for the ministry 
over the past 12 years. 

The bursary fund is 

fee fees now to be known as the 
John D. McLennan Memorial fund in 
tribute to a P.M. leader who died last 
November. John D. McLennan, who 
farmed near Maxville, Ont., was the presi- 
dent of the PM council in presbytery and 
in the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 

In addition to their financial support 
the Glengarry Presbyterian Men have 
shown their interest in candidates for the 
Christian ministry in many other ways. 


Almost 100 men attended a rally of 
elders in Lindsay Presbytery at which 
term eldership, the duties of elders and 
other topics were discussed. 


The first congregational men’s break- 
fast to be held in Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church was addressed by the Rev. Alex 
McCombie of Islington, Ont. 

Plans for a friendship evangelism visita- 
tion involving the young people of the 
congregation were announced. 


The theme “Get the Word Around” 
had special significance for the 75 Mari- 
time men meeting at the Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College in Truro and over 
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200 men meeting at Trent University at 
Peterborough in May. 

Following three addresses by Dr. Ian 
Rennie of Vancouver and a Canadian 
Bible Society presentation featuring the 
spreading of the printed word in South 
America, the men were invited to parti- 
cipate in a community visitation. 

Twenty teams of two went out at 
Truro, making about 600 visits. Seventy 
teams went out at Peterborough divided 
into areas served by our three con- 
gregations there, making about 1,800 
visits. 

Each home was presented with a visita- 
tion card and a copy of the Bible 
Society’s translation entitled Good News 
by a Man Named John. 

Upon sharing their experiences when 
they returned to the conference, many 
men were convinced of the great value in 
carrying out a similar visitation in their 
home community. 

The Western Conference will be held 
in Banff, September 25 to 27. 


Evangelism Congress 

Some 800 ministers and laymen will 
meet in the National Arts Centre in 
Ottawa, August 24-28, for the first 
Canadian Congress on Evangelism. 

Speakers will include Dr. Mariano di 
Gangi, Dr. Carl F. Henry, Dr. Leighton 
Ford, Dr. Ralph C. Chalmers, Canon 
Leslie Hunt and the Archbishop of York, 
Dr. F.D. Coggan. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
will be represented by 28 delegates. Both 
French and English will be used at the 
congress and simultaneous translation will 
be provided for plenary sessions. 


Deaths 


SAVAGE, DR. MARGARET STRANG — 
Pioneer missionary and medical doctor in the 
Peace River area, Dr. Margaret Strang Savage 
died at her home at Cold Lake, Alberta, on May 
8. She was 74. 

Dr. Strang, as she was then, went to Dixon- 
ville, Alberta, in November, 1931. She helped 
the men to build the manse, which served as her 
medical office as well. Services began in a bunk 
house until a church was completed a year 
later. A church school was opened at Beaton 
Creek and services held also at Hasel. Dr. Strang 
made her rounds on horseback. 

After she married she established a practice 
in the town of Peace River. In 1943 she moved 
to Cold Lake to the United Church Hospital. 

In her honour the church at Dixonville was 
named the Strang Presbyterian Church. In 1965 
the University of Western Ontario, her alma 
mater, conferred an honorary degree on Dr. 
Strang. 

A memorial service was held in Dixonville on 
May 24. 


BALLANTYNE, WILLIAM, 92, former 
session clerk, St. Andrew’s Church, Thunder 
Bay, Ont., May 4. 

BLACKBURN, Mrs. W. A., life member of 
the W. M.S., Jubilee Church, Stayner, April 22. 

BOOTH, MISS A. MARGUERITE, St. 
John’s Church, Toronto, served one term as 


missionary under China Inland Mission, May 
iis 


CAMPBELL, BRIAN, 51, elder, Knox 
Church, Wallaceburg, Ont., May 18. 
GAUSEE NABER OBER 10 1s ecClOer yen Ox 


Church, Wallaceburg, Ont., May 27. 

COHEN, CHARLES, representative elder, 
Davenport Road Church, Toronto, May 20. 

FLETCHER, DR. MARWOOD, elder and 
trustee, St. Andrew’s Church, Strathroy, Ont., 
May 12. 

HARBOTTLE, LAWRENCE SMELLY, 65, 
former representative elder, board member, 
Norwood Church, Man., May 4. 

HUNTER, GEORGE, 89, 
Church, Hami!ton, Ont., May 23. 

RODGER, WILLIAM, elder, 
Road Church, Toronto, May 12. 

STANEK, COLEMAN JOSEPH, 69, elder, 
Knollwood Park Church, London, Ont., May 
vale 

THOMSON, MRS. MABEL, life member of 
the W.M.S., choir member, Knox Church, 
Neepawa, Man., May 2. 

TOMPKINS, MRS. STEWART L., church 
school and women’s worker, St. John’s Church, 
Toronto, May 11. 

WRIGHT, MRS. ROBERT, 64, women’s 
worker, St. Andrew’s Church, Spencerville, 
Ont., May 10. 


elder, Knox 


Davenport 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Clarke, Rev. Dennis W., Atwood, Ont., May 17. 
Tozer, Rev. Vernon, Pictou, First, N.S., May 27. 


RECOGNITION 
McDonald, Rev. Kenneth H., 
Andrew’s, Ont., May 1. 


Lancaster. ot 


ORDINATIONS 
Chen, Wm. W. H., Toronto, Knox, May 10. 
Cruickshank, Robert W., Dundas, Knox, Ont., 
June 24. 
Ross, R.D., Woodbridge, Ont., May 7. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and Hunter 
River, P.E.I., Rev. R.D. Sandford, Box 248, 
Kensington. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s N.S., Rev. D.L. Mawhin- 
ney, Box 1192, Pictou. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Almonte, Ont., Rev. Leo E. Hughes, Box 906, 
Arnprior. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Boston and Omagh, Ont., Rev. D. Nicholson, 
Box 68, Campbellville. 

Caledon East, Knox and Claude, Ont., Rev. E. 
G. Nelson, Box 276, Orangeville. 

Toronto, Chinese, Ont., Rev. P. G. MacInnes, 
415 Broadview Ave., Toronto 250. 

Guelph, St. Paul’s Westminster, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
F. G. Stewart, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchener. 

Madoc and Tweed, Ont., Rev. Douglas A. 
Wilson, 46 Marmora St., Trenton. 

Preston, Knox and Doon, Ont., 
Little, Box 1203, Hespeler. 

Stirling and West Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, 67 Victoria 
Ave., Belleville. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. D. B. Hostet- 
ter 10 Summitcrest Dr., Weston. 


Rev. W. I. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Brantford, Knox and Mt. Pleasant, Ont., 
J. Files, 42 Franklin St., Brantford. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W. A. 
McLeod, 28 Kingsway Dr., Hamilton 20. 

linyeeerexoills Sie, “Wabi ymin, UREN WWaaele eek 
Henderson, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Stratford. Knox, Ont., Rev. James Ferguson, 46 
Church St., Stratford. 


Rev. 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


Mills’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


‘MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18. ONT 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 24th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


THOS. G. BROWNE 


Church Interiors 
Designers — Interiors 
Box 164, Markham, Ontario 
221-2202 294-1448 


HARCOURTS 


26-28 Duncan St., 
Clergy Robes 
Accessories 

Academic Hoods 


LTD. 
TORONTO 2B 


Choir Robes 
Collars 
Hats 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


GASTRODEX 
OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 


BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


LARGEST SELLERS TODAY | 


At stores across Canada 


“THE CHORISTER” 


‘The Gown that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 

CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


634-883] 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON 


PICTORIAL PLATES 
Custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your Church, 
Hospital, School, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. Whole- 
sale prices. Organizations only. 

Write today for particulars 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


CHURCH BELLS and MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
Write to* Stoermer Bell & Brass Foundry, P.O. 
Box 20, Breslau, Ontario. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in privato residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada, 


EXCURSION to Glasgow, $225 return. Choice of: 
dates allowed. Mills Screen Tours, 816 Colony 
Street, Saskatoon, Sask. 


BALDWIN CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 


25 note pedal, in fine condition, with chimes. 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 2737 Bayview Ave- 
nue, Willowdale, Ont. Tel. 447-7901. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 
Grace Church, Calgary, is seeking an Assistant 
Minister interested in youth work as his major 
area of responsibility. If interested please 
correspond with Mr. K. A. Pritchard, 2243 
Longridge Drive S.W., Calgary 10, Alberta. 


PERFECT RETIREMENT LIVING 
Upper or lower apartment in minister’s home at 
beautiful Meaford, Ont. — close to stores, 
church etc. $120 a mo. (heat and all utilities 
included) —with option of purchase. Rev. N. 
Caswell, Lindsay, R.R. No. 1, Ont. 


BERMUDA PRIVATE HOME. Secluded garden 
with swimming pool. Near beaches and ferry. 
Bed, private bath and breakfast $12.00 each per 
night. Copeland, P.O. Box 216, Paget, 


Bermuda. 


Tillsonburg and Windham Cr., Ont., Rev. D.C. 
MacDonald, 103 Lot St., Simcoe. 


Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario: 

Portage la Prairie, Crescent Heights; West- 
bourne, Sioux Indian Village; and Woodside, 
Man., Rev. H. L. Henderson, 6 Seventh St. 
S. W. Portage la Prairie. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


Synod of British Columbia: 


White Rock, John’s B.C., Rev. R. M. Pollock, 
33241 Plaxton Crescent Abbotsford. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 

Dayspring, Edmonton; South Calgary (new 
work); Inquire Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403. Inquiries are 
also invited for future church extension 
work. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Newfoundland, Rev. Dr. R. Sheldon Mac- 
Kenzie, 74-76 Queen’s Rd., St. John’s, Nfld. 


DEATHS IN THE MINISTRY 
Ferguson, the Rev. Hamilton Russell, 
Dunvegan, Ont., May 10. 


Readings 


July 1 — Prov. 14: 24-35 
July 2 — Exodus 1: 6-14 
July 3. — Exodus 2: 1-10 
July 4 — Exodus 2: 11-25 
July 5 — Exodus 3: 1-10 
July 6 — Exodus 3: 11-22 
July 7 — Exodus 4: 10-22 
July 8 — Exodus 5: 1-14 
July 9 — Exodus 5: 15-23 


July 10 — Exodus 6: 1-11 


July 11 — Exodus 7: 1-7 
July 12 — Exodus 12: 1-11_ 
July 13 — Exodus 12: 21-28 
July 14 — Exodus 13: 17-22 
July 15 — Exodus 14: 5-14 
July 16 — Exodus 14: 15-25 


July 17 — Ephesians 1: 1-12 
July 18 — Ephesians 1: 13-33 
July 19 — Ephesians 2: 1-10 
July 20 — Ephesians 2: 13-22 
July 21 — Ephesians 3: 1-12 
July 22 — Ephesians 3: 13-21 
July 23 — Ephesians 4: 1-10 
July 24 — Ephesians 4: 11-16 
July 25 — Ephesians 4: 17-24 


July 26 — Ephesians 4: 25-32 
July 27 — Ephesians 5: 11-21 
July 28 — Ephesians 5: 22-33 


July 29 — Ephesians 6: 1-9 
July 30 — Psalm 141 

July 31 — Psalm 142 

August 1 — Psalm 143: 1-10 
August 2. — Psalm 144: 1-8 
August 3. — Psalm 144: 9-15 
August 4 — Psalm 145: 1-9 
August 5 — Psalm 145: 10-21 
August 6 — Psalm 146 
August 7 — Psalm 147: 1-11 
August 8 — Psalm 147: 12-20 
August 9 — Psalm 148: 1-7 
August 10 — Psalm 148: 8-14 
August 11 — Psalm 149 
August 12 — Psalm 150 
August 13 — Mark 1: 1-8 


August 14 — Mark 1: 9-15 
August 15 — Mark 1: 16-22 
August 16 — Mark 1: 23-31 
August 17 — Mark 1: 32-39 
August 18 — Mark 1: 40-45 
August 19 — Mark 2: 1-12 
August 20 — Mark 2: 13-22 
August 21 — Mark 2: 23-28 
August 22 — Mark 3: 1-6 
August 23 — Mark 3: 7-21 
August 24 — Mark 3: 22-30 
August 25 — Mark 3: 31-35 


August 26 — Mark 4: 1-9 
August 27 — Mark 4: 10-13 
August 28 — Mark 4: 14-20 


August 29 — Mark 4: 21-25 
August 30 — Mark 4: 26-34 
August 31 — Mark .4: 35-41 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Jean Elford 


-@ Neil hoped mother would let him keep the puppy Mr. 
Sands gave him. He was a fat black puppy with a stubby tail 
and looked like a baby bear. Neil called him Teddy. 

Neil could hardly wait to show his puppy to mother and 
Mr. Brown. The Browns’ home was in one half of the double 
house where Neil and his mother lived. 

“Took mum,” Neil said when mother opened the door. 
“Took at the puppy Mr. Sands gave me.” 

“Oh Neil,” said mother. “You can’t keep a puppy in a 
double house. You must take the puppy back to Mr. Sands.” 

Tears ran down Neil’s freckled face. “Look at him, mum.” 
Neil turned the fat puppy around to let his mother see his 
stubby tail. 

“He’s just a baby,” mother said. “He would cry all night for 
his mother. You don’t want him to keep the Browns awake, 
do you? ” 

Neil shook his head. He didn’t want the puppy to keep the 
Browns awake. Mr. Brown took him fishing and read stories to 
him. 

“Are you sure Teddy will cry, mum? ” 

“Sure,” said mother. “Leave him alone in the kitchen and 
see what he does.” 

For a minute Neil thought mother was wrong. Then Teddy 
started to cry and never stopped until Neil picked him up. 

“Take him back now,” mother said. “The longer you wait 
the harder it will be.” 


— July-August, 1970 


The Magic 
Bed 


Neil asked to take Teddy to see Mr. Brown first. 

“What a fat puppy,” Mr. Brown said. He scratched Teddy 
under the chin. “Where are you going to keep him? ” 

Neil told Mr. Brown that he could not keep the puppy 
because he would cry all night for his mother and keep 
everybody awake. Neil said in a few minutes he had to take 
Teddy back to Mr. Sands. Neil began to cry. 

“Wait,” Mr. Brown said. “I’ll talk to your mother before 
you take the puppy back.” Mr. Brown buttoned his sweater 
over his round stomach. 

Neil sat and hugged Teddy until Mr. Brown came back. 

“I made Teddy a bed over at your place,” Mr. Brown said. 
“You put him in it, and we’ll see if he cries tonight.” 

When Teddy got tired, Neil put him in the bed and saw him 
curl up and go to sleep. When Neil went to bed, Teddy was 
still asleep. Teddy was still asleep when Neil got up in the 
morning. 

That must be a magic bed, thought Neil. 

After breakfast, Neil took Teddy over to Mr. Brown’s. He 
told him that Teddy had slept all night and asked him how he 
made the bed. 

Mr. Brown laughed. “I put a clock in it,” he said. 

“A clock! ” Neil was so surprised he almost let Teddy fall. 

“A clock fools a puppy,” said Mr. Brown. “A puppy thinks 
the ticking is his mother’s heart beating, and he goes right to 
sleep.” * 
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ONE WORLD — ONE FAITH — ONE MISSION 


“The churches in their togetherness form the Oikoumene, that is the fellowship of the Churches of Christ, 
which is worldwide and which seeks to serve all men everywhere. “Oikoumene” is the old Greek word 

which refers to the universality of the Church with its many races, nations and tongues and to the universality 
of its mission as it seeks to penetrate into all corners of the world and into all realms of life.” 


— W.A. Visser’t Hooft 
ome 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada seeks to carry out its world mission through various forms of 
<> co-operative ministries together with other churches in the world fellowship. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 


MEDITATION 


“You must work out your own salvation” — Philippians 2: 12 (NEB). 


m As this September issue of the Record is prepared, it is with 
the knowledge that the month begins with a holiday weekend, 
a time when too many of us pay only half-hearted attention to 
the problems of labour. Some of us may even be dues-paying 
members of labour unions who secretly covet advancement to 
“executive” positions. 

Whatever our own particular capacity maybe we know that 
in the manufacturing industry a great deal of importance is 
attached to the production line. Work on the line may be 
performed by human hands or be fully automated but the 
emphasis remains the same: PRODUCE. Everybody wants 
results; for the most part, results that are tangible and can be 


seen, tasted or touched, and bought or sold. 


From the banker with an inspector breathing down the 
back of his neck to the elementary teacher with 30-odd 
potential world leaders/rebels (whose possibilities are zealously 
prophesied by ambitious parents) sitting in the classroom, all 
are judged by the results they can show. 

The clergyman is not exempt. Pulpit committees consider 
certain questions when going over the qualifications of 
applicants for a vacancy. Can he relate to young people (a 
question frequently raised today)? Can he preach (less 
frequently asked now than it used to be)? Can he bring in 
people? Can he bring in money? We all have yardsticks for 
measuring a man’s success as a clergyman, as we have standards 
for measuring the contribution to society made by the church 
as a whole. It seems natural that many should base their 
evaluations upon things which they are actually able to see and 
to count. 

This kind of measurement is not without its value. There 
are denominations of the church that have been interested for 
years in drawing up a “book” on their own ministers and on 
some ministers of other denominations. One of the questions 
sometimes used asks, “How many people have joined the 
church by profession of faith under your ministry? ” While 
many of us find it repugnant answering questions of this kind, 
it is still true that our Lord said, “By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” 

It is hard to resist succumbing to the contemporary and 
frantic drive for results. Sometimes lay people must feel that 
we clergy have only one string to our harp (guitar? ), 
advocating so often that we should all take seriously this 
business of becoming involved in the work of the kingdom and 
in the needs of others in our present world. It may, however, 
not all be born of failure to see other aspects to the ministry’s 
work. 

Not many people now, it seems, have time to read the 
poetry of Milton (too tired after having been too busy), and 
still fewer people time to ponder his philosophy. Writing about 
his own blindness, however, and of the question of usefulness 
in society he wrote: 
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Thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without 
rest: 

They also serve who only stand and 
wait. 

Of course when Jesus said, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them” he was not saying that we would be judged only on our 
ability to produce in quantity; even more particularly he was 
talking about quality. It is the type of fruits we bring forth in 
our lives that remains the real standard of our success. Even 
industries involved in the production of items some of us 
might consider questionable in value speak of “quality 
control.” 

This is quite a different thing from today’s ceaseless drive to 
produce and to sell. It is a very different thing from the orders 
of head office to “push the soft soap” or to sell more cases of 
green beans or to increase the output of PCV valves. 

Writing to the Philippians, Paul knew that they must give 
flesh and bones to their faith. He also knew that God himself 
works within and through his people. He did, indeed, write, 
“Work out your own salvation — in fear and trembling,” but 
lest they became inflated with the feeling of success at their 
ability to do so, he added, “for it is God who works in you.” 

In short, we must approach both our daily work and our 
Christian service in the spirit that be it at the prayer bench or 
on the production line, it is God who “‘gives the increase.” 


PRAYER 

We call on you in prayer, our God, remembering that if you 
were a God who only and always remembered the wrong we 
have done and the good we have omitted doing, none could 
stand in your sight. We come in the confidence that with you 
there is mercy and forgiveness. We come seeking pardon for 
the past and power for the present that now and in the days to 
come we might serve you and others more faithfully, working 
that which is good. In Jesus Name. Amen. 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Winners of the 
Hymn Competition 


First Prize 


Make Thou my life so full of love, 
So full of Christ in me, 

That every life which touches mine, 
May find its way to Thee. 


To Thee, whose ways lead into life, 
While our ways lead astray; 
To Thee, the sum of all our joys, 
The Truth, the Life, the Way. 
Binney Simpson Black 


Second Prize 


Hymn Before 
the Communion 


Thine invitation, gracious Lord, 
Thy Table now to share, 

Has caused me anxiously to ask 
If 1am worthy there; 


THE REV. BINNEY SIMPSON BLACK of Oakville, Ontario, centre, is the winner of the hymn 
competition sponsored by the committee for the revision of the book of praise. Presenting the first 
prize of $300 is Rev. Robert G. MacMillan, left, minister of Knox Church, Oakville, where Mr. 


If | am worthy of the love 


That hung on Calvary s tree, Black is honorary assistant minister. At right is Alan H. Cowle, organist and choir director of 
The love of God that gave itself Knox Church, and amember of the committee. Second and third prizes went to Rev. Kenneth 
And suffered there for me. Moyer of Niagara Falls, Ont., and Mrs. Clifford M. Drury, Pasadena, Calif. 


UnChristlike have | often been, 
Yet still profess Thy Name, 


Unholy ways | sometimes treat, Third Prize 
But Christian influence claim. 


When voices are confusing, 

When right and wrong are blurred 
We need your help in choosing 

The way to be preferred, 


And still Thou hast invited me, 
How gracious, Lord, Thou art, 

Now as | take the bread and wine 
Come Thou into my heart, 


Our feet are prone to wa nder Our lives are Yours, O take us 
And dwell therein for evermore, aNER In paths untrue, untried, And shape our destiny; 
And claim me as Thine own, tae supreme Commander, Through willing service make us - 
That as a follower of Thine MEET WOES Fae The kind we ought to be, 
: | henceforth will be known. W ; f Your kingdom our endeavour a 
— Kenneth Moyer hen Peart hard to follow Against the reign of strife, 
When ae pare ie i d, Great Love, be ours forever 
GEER GEE RSID, The the truth, the life. 
Take hold, O Master Mind, MMe 
Enlarge our scope of learning — Mrs. Clifford M. Drury 


And make the issues clear 
That we, the more discerning, 
The more may persevere. 


Ecology and theology 


THE BRANCH OF BIOLOGY which deals 
with the mutual relations between organisms 
and their environment is known as ecology. 
In the sociological sense it involves a study 
of the spatial distribution of population in 
reference to material and social causes and 
effects. 

Ecology is the in-word today because it deals with one of 
man’s major concerns, his relation to and responsibility for his 
environment. Ecology has become part of the vocabulary of 
anti-pollutionists, conservationists, birth control protagonists, 
and theologians. 

Since pollution has become a major concern, it has opened 
up the study of man and his environment from the Christian 
point of view as well as from other angles. Ecology is related 
to our existence as human beings, at least it affects our 
well-being and health, if not our survival. 

The biblical account of creation describes man’s responsi- 
bility for stewardship in his environment. “God created man in 
his own image... and God said... Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it: and have dominion 


memorials 


EACH MONTH as Church Cameos arrive in 
this office we wonder whether these photos 
and news items really represent all that is 
happening in local congregations that may 
be of interest to readers of a national 
magazine. 

Most of them, as this issue of The Record 
shows, describe memorials that have been placed in the local 
church. We have nothing against memorial gifts, if they are 
necessary and useful. But surely the decorative kind, meant 
only for the glorification of the sanctuary or the perpetuation 
of a name, should be examined in the light of their value to 
the cause of Christ. 

Our forefathers used to erect a tablet of metal or stone on 
which the name and length of life of the deceased was 
inscribed. That practice, we note with satisfaction, is dying 
out. Today’s memorials are largely in the form of church 
furnishings or stained glass windows, and the practical worth 
of some of these may be questioned. 

This editor proposes, and he is speaking for himself, that 
congregations encourage parity memorial gifts. When ten 
dollars or 500 dollars is given to beautify one’s place of 
worship, an equal amount should be contributed for others. 
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Editorials 


over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth” Genesis 1: 27—28. 

We are beginning to question the way in which man has 
interpreted his role upon earth. Was he meant to dominate and 
exploit, or to guard and care for God’s gifts? We have been 
given freedom to investigate and experiment, but this does not 
grant us license to pollute and to destroy. 

When Canadians celebrate Thanksgiving Day next month 
they will be encouraged to reflect upon these questions. On 
Sunday, October 11, the CBC will telecast an outdoor service 
from Toronto which will focus on environmental issues. On 
Monday evening (Thanksgiving Day) the first of the season’s 
Man Alive programs on CBC television will deal with steward- 
ship of the earth. 

At the same time a national symposium sponsored by the 
Canadian Council of Churches and the Canadian Catholic 
Conference will meet in Ottawa from Monday until 
Wednesday. Theologians, ecologists and conservationists will 
discuss the critical problems that confront us today. It will be 
interesting to see what answers the theologians have for the 
questions posed by ecology. 


How would the money be used? Ask the church extension 
department, they know of a number of struggling congrega- 
tions that need help from outside. Inquire from overseas 
missions, they have a list of special projects apart from 
budgeted program. Give to the fund for inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service, it never has enough to meet all the 
emergency appeals that come to it. 

There are a dozen or more channels into which memorial 
gifts may be directed, such as the National Development Fund, 
the pension fund, the colleges, and the fund for ministerial 
assistance. 

Parity memorials — as much for others as for one’s own 
church — could double the satisfaction of giving. We remember 
the joy in one urban congregation when it reached its objective 
of a dollar to others for every dollar spent within the 
congregation. And the sacrifice made by a small congregation 
in British Columbia when it raised enough for a stone church 
in Taiwan while struggling to meet the cost of its own new 
building. 

We talk a great deal about Christian outreach. Why not 
express it through those extra gifts that come from the heart 
as well as through the envelopes that we use Sunday by 
Sunday? * 
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Irish churches seek 
A peaceful solution 


Leaders of the major communions 
in Ireland have addressed a joint 
statement to Christian people every- 
where: 

“During the past year we have been 
deeply concerned at the interpretation 
which has been put upon events in 
Northern Ireland by many _ well- 
meaning people in different parts of 
the world. We believe that the true 
nature of these events has been 
seriously misunderstood and we feel it 
our Christian duty to do our best to 
remove this misunderstanding. 

“It has been said and sincerely 
believed that what has been taking 
place in Northern Ireland is a ‘religious 
war. We have no wish to deny that 
there are serious and deep divisions, 
which we deplore, in the Northern 
Ireland community but we wish to 
assert that these divisions are not 
primarily of a religious character. They 
arise from deep and complex causes — 
historical, political and social — but 
the religious differences between 
professing Christians are not a primary 
cause. 

“It may be said ‘Why cannot those 
who profess to be Christians — 
although of different denominations 
— live in peace with each other?’ Such 
a question underestimates the depth of 
feeling which deep-seated, historical, 
political and social divisions can cause. 
It also underestimates the fact that in 
contemporary society an image of 
molence = can = be created .by. the 
activities of a very small proportion of 
the population. The overwhelming 
majority of people in Northern Ireland 
yearn for peace but as the example of 
many other countries in the Western 
world today shows, a yearning for 
peace by the great majority of the 
people in a community is no guarantee 
that peace will be easily achieved. 

“Hundreds of thousands of people 
in Northern Ireland are praying for a 
peaceful solution to community 
problems here. We ask Christian 
people throughout the world and all 
men who believe in God to join in 
these prayers.” 

The statement was issued by the 
primate of the Church of Ireland 
(Anglican), the president of the 
Methodist Church, the Roman 
Catholic primate, and the moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.* | 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


@ With the proliferation of new transla- 
tions of the scriptures in recent years — 
the Anchor, Jerusalem, and New English 
versions to name but three — many 
people are justifiably confused as to 
which translation is best, and even to 
what use that new work should be put. 
Unfortunately, this issue is almost invari- 
able clouded by another. These new 
translations, commendable as they are, 
have been received in much the same 
manner as the King James Authorized 
Version of 1611. They do not easily win 
popular favour, and are opposed, as 
writes Dr. Russell Bowie of Virginia 
Theological Seminary, “by many who 
prefer only what has grown familiar.” 

There is the crux of the problem. The 
new translations — better because they 
have been based on numerous manu- 
scripts unavailable in 1611 — are resisted 
for little reason other than their newness 
and unfamiliarity. The historian William 
Durant could have been writing of these 
new translations when he commented, 
“the Authorized Version replaced foreign 
terms and constructions with many 
Anglo-Saxon words and English idioms, 
and so encountered immediate and 
widespread opposition.” 

The criticism is frequently made of 
these new works that they were not 
intended for public worship. However, it 
is valuable to note that the editors of the 
New English Bible offer it “to all, who in 
reading. teaching or public worship, may 
care to use it.” The editors of the 
Jerusalem Bible, fearing ‘“‘the reduction of 
Christianity to the status of a relic — 
affectionately regarded but irrelevant to 
the times.” offered their translation in 
1956 for both private study and public 
worship. To ensure that the new transla- 
tions were not only accurate but also 
majestic, the translators obtained the 
services of such brilliant masters of the 
modern English tongue as J. R. R. 
Tolkien, whose “The Lord of the Rings” 
trilogy is considered by many eminent 
critics (among them the famous Edmund 
Wilson) to be the literary masterpiece of 
this generation. It should be pointed out, 
however that these translations are not in 
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LET’S 
FOLLOW 
TRADITION! 


By John Bodkin, 
New Sudbury, Ont. 


the same vein as Moffatt’s or Phillips’, 
which border on paraphrase and were 
definitely not intended for public 
worship. 

What the critics of modern English in 
public worship (be it in scripture or 
prayer) fail to realize is that the very 
translation which they uphold to the 
exclusion of all else was written in the 
language of the time. The Jacobean 
English of the Authorized Version was 
the language of the “butcher, the baker, 
the candle-stick-maker” of 17th century 
England. These critics also fail to take 
into account that most, though not all, 
of the new Testament was written in 
koine Greek — the Greek of the masses of 
artisans, traders, and labourers of the 
Roman Empire. Obviously, the New 
Testament authors felt no compunction 
to write of the things of God in Hel- 
lenistic, Classical, or Homeric Greek (the 
rough equivalent of Jacobean English to 


us.) To them, the awe and majesty of 
things eternal could be adequately 
expressed in the everyday tongue. 

Some have suggested that “great 
thoughts should be clothed in great 
language,” by which they mean Jacobean 
or Elizabethan English rather than the 
modern idiom. But our vernacular is 
clearly a vehicle worthy of great 
thoughts. Can we exclude Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address or Churchill’s 
wartime speeches from “great thought”’ 
simply because expressed in modern 
idiom? | think not. 

What concerns me about the retention 
of the Authorized Version to the exclu- 
sion of all others is best expressed by Dr. 
William Neil of the University of Not- 
tingham. He wrote, “Another reason for 
people not reading the Bible is that 
it has not yet dawned on most of 
us that the Bible is intelligible. If 
we drop into a church and listen 
to the lessons which are read from the 
Old and New Testament, it will be ten 
chances to one against our understanding 
the first, and five to one against a 
complete understanding of the second. 
However impressive and beautiful the 
language of the Authorized Version may 
be — and it is both — it is nowadays to all 
intents and purposes a dead language.” 


In a day when so many consider the 
church and the Christian faith out-dated 
and irrelevant, we must do everything in 
our power to rid the church of its image 
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“Well, what is it to be, tranquilizers or Sunday school? ” 
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of being concerned only with the old and 
somewhat meaningless things of a bygone 
age. When the Council of Canterbury 
called for a revised version of the Bible in 
1870, it did so because “the King James 
Version no longer represents the instinc- 
tive speech of a living generation.” How 
much more true that is in our atomic and 
space age! 

I think that our course of action is to 
follow tradition. As the authors of the 
first-century works of the New Testament 
wrote in the vernacular, so let us hear the 
word of God in modern English. As the 
translators of the King James Version 
laboured with the tongue common in 
their day, so let us use the speech of 
today. And as the Council of 1870 called 
for the scriptures in the tongue of a living 
generation, so let us employ the speech of 
this age of space. Let us accept and use 
these great God-given versions of his holy 
word, expressed in the magnificent and 
incomparable 20th-century English 
tongue. 

And for those of you who think this is 
heresy, remember that the Westminster 
Confession lists but one guide-line for the 
reading of holy scripture in public 
worship — that it be done with “godly 
fear.” (XXIII 5) And believe me, I read 
the Jerusalem Bible each Wednesday and 
Sunday in public worship with that ever 
in mind. 


HERE 
COMES THE 
BRIDE 


By Jacob Moerman, 
Aylmer, Que. 


@ | was delighted with Mary Whitson’s 
well-documented lamentation about 
those greedy church people (April 
Record). Mary wonders whether or not 
there must be a loose screw with her 
theology. With tongue in cheek, I suggest 
that her theology screw (the church) is 
still solid. Unfortunately there are 
apathetic ‘loose nuts” who endanger its 
perpetuance. 

Let me, as a weathered church 
organist utter my side of the story. It 
may not satisfy Mary, but it may 
enlighten (or even delight) others. 

For what does a greedy organist have 
to suffer for his $15 award? Keep smiling 
and follow me! 

The phone rings. Three-to-one it’s the 
mother of the bride. So it is. 
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“Of course I will be delighted to play 
at your daughter’s wedding.” She chatters 
on and on (organists seldom talk to 
mothers of the bride. They just listen.) 

“Yes, ma’am, your daughter’s wedding 
will be the best the most magnificent 
wedding ever! ” Fifteen minutes pass by. 
She continues to tell me that her 
daughter has no particular choice for 
music. She’s very modern — but a very 
good girl (Now | hear her life story.) 

Twenty minutes. 

Mother tells me she doesn’t want 
“Here comes the bride” since it is not 
cultured enough for her. I suggest 
Lohengrin teasingly. | hum it for her, as 
she says she has never heard it. She likes 
it! Then she tells me she wants a vocal 
soloist. When I notify her that will be $10 
extra she accuses me of trying to get 
rich. Rather than do that, she thinks of 
some friend; Sylvia or other, who she 
thinks can sing instead. 

Thirty-five minutes have passed. 

What is Sylvia going to sing? Mother 
suggests Ave Maria, | Love You Truly, or 
Climb Every Mountain — deciding on I 
Love You Truly, since she remembers 
when her sister got married... Forty 
minutes pass with a mother who 
remembers too much. 

I ask if that is all— but no—we 
haven’t discussed the wedding rehearsal. 
After telling me about the cutest flower 
girl, the lovely maid of honour, the 
beautiful deep-sea green chiffon gowns 
with imported lace, she finally informs 
me that I should be at the church an hour 
earlier so that a decision about the rest of 
the music can be made. 

I wonder aloud about the rehearsal 


{ with Sylvia and I’m told I can arrange 
~ that myself. Finally hanging up the phone 
with an hour of the mother of the bride’s 


exuberant voice still ringing in my near- 
deafened ear. 

Then there is the rehearsal. | sit at my 
console and play all the repeats, bored 
stiff and tired after the rehearsal with 
tone-deaf Sylvia the night before. 
However a final rehearsal never ends 
there. The “‘rich”’ organist usually ends up 
playing more pieces for the mother to 
pick from—or to pick on. Of course, 
Sylvia must sing too. 

Then the great day of the wedding 
arrives. Compliments are thrown about in 
abundance — at the bride, bridal party, 
groom, etc. What about the minister? 
“Oh yeah, what’s his name?” And the 
organist? “When Sylvia sang, the organ 
was out of tune! ” The caretaker? “All 
that fuss about the confetti on the church 
steps, lawn, etc. After all, aren’t they 
servants of the church? They’re paid for 
their jobs!” 


Let’s see what the organist did for this 
$15 blood money. He lost the whole of 
Thursday evening (battle with Sylvia), 
Friday evening for dress rehearsal, and 
Saturday for preparation and wedding 
performance (thereby upsetting his wife’s 
shopping schedule.) 

Yet, Mary Whitson is peeved! 

She believes that organists should be 
philanthropists for weddings, since they 
are being paid by the church. I am sure 
Mary Whitson would not work for the 
salary paid to the average church organist. 
Unfortunately, many who support the 
church only from their “‘left-overs” want 
to be most elaborate in their church 
wedding SHOW. 

Why then should the indispensable 
components of a performance render 
their service for the fun of it? 

Fun is an understatement. If I know 
the people involved personally and 
happen to like them, I render my services 
gladly as a wedding gift. This, however, 
does not happen too often. As a rule, 
playing at weddings is not worth the 
trouble. It isa chore! Therefore I suggest 
that fees for weddings should be raised a 
mere 100% to compensate partially for 
mental cruelties to organists. * 


THE 
UNJUST 
SOCIETY, 


By Walter A. Donovan. 
Swift Current 


@ Harold Cardinal’s book, The Unjust 
Society, (Hurtig, $2.75), is the work of a 
rebel who has a legitimate cause. The 
illustration on the cover shows the Indian 
as a puppet, manipulated by various 
representatives in the paleface power 
structure. Early in the book we read how 


the aboriginal Canadian has _ been 
dehumanized, forced to lose his 
self-respect. 


“Identity means as much to an Indian 
as it does to the Quebecois in Trois 
Riviéres or the Icelander in Gimli. . . Our 
identity, who we are: this is a basic 
question that must be settled if we are to 
progress.” (p 21f) He indicates that this 
requires self-acceptance, as well as 
acceptance by the non-Indian, for the 
Indian as a person who is an Indian and 
not a brown white man. 

Past experience has taught the Indian 
to disbelieve the paleface. Failure by 
governments to live up to what the Indian 
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considered his legal due, explicit or im- 
plicit in the treaties, is the basic griev- 
ance. Mr. Cardinal presents a good case 
for his thesis that the chiefs who signed 
the treaties accepted verbal promises as if 
every ¢ had been crossed and every 7 
dotted. He insists that these treaty rights 
must be recognized and respected if 
Indians are to proceed along the road 
which leads to the healing of Canadian 
society. He sees the recent government 
“white paper” on Indian Affairs as a 
crucial error, and expresses cynicism at 
the view that the present administration 
hopes the Indian will co-operate by dis- 
appearing completely. 

Christian missionaries are accused of 
having been interested primarily in a 
“high conversion score.” His condemna- 
tion of the churches for their education 
program that alienated the child from his 
home environment and his own family is 
justified, especially so because such 
schooling failed to prepare the graduate 
for life in the non-Indian world as well. 

Neither “integration” nor “‘assimila- 
tion”, but “participation” is the objective 
of Indian leaders and spokesmen of to- 
day. “Indian involvement means Indian 
participation right from the initial discus- 
sion.” (p 61) The failure of the welfare 
hand-out approach is illustrated, especial- 
ly where office bureaucrats dictated the 
terms. When discussing the civil servants 
and members of parliament, the author 
falls into the error of drawing stereotypes 
in the likeness of the poorest example. 
Yet in so doing he is simply imitating the 
paleface approach that generalizes in de- 
scribing our Indian brothers. I am certain 
that more than the four M.P.s mentioned 
have a sincere interest and concern in 
trying to help the Indian’s cause without 
attempting to gain politically. Also, I 
question the statement that “the mission- 
aries were expert at playing off the Indian 
against the civil servant.” 

In chapter seven we get near to the 
heart and mind of this thoughtful and 
articulate young man. He accuses us 
whites of speaking with a ‘forked 
tongue,” of holding double standards. He 
cites our use of the word squaw as an 
example of our hypocritical superiority 
complex. Certainly the Indian was more 
generous in his acceptance of the Europe- 
an with his differences than was the 
invader toward the native. 

Chapter eight — “Bring back the medi- 
cine man” — shows a part of the tragedy 
that resulted from the denominational- 
sectarian approach of the missionary 
movement. Whether we like it or not, we 
can believe that “the church no longer 
has Indian trust,” (p 88), and if we are to 
accomplish anything of value in the fu- 
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ture we would do well to heed such 
statements as, “The non-Indian must not 
set himself up as a decision-maker for the 
Indian,” (p 91), and that “do gooders” 
must “reassess their involvement in a 
deep and honest manner” (p 92). These 
words seem to imply that we are not 
being rejected outright: “If white society 
will accept a role that permits Indians to 
determine their own solutions for the 
future, interested white people can and 
will play a crucial role in assuring racial 
stability in Canada.” (p 95). 

Note that last quotation, and don’t 
forget to read between the lines also. 

The Indian agent receives some unwar- 
ranted castigation. However the fact that 
the agent held the power of the purse was 
bound to produce conflict and mutual 
misunderstanding. 

The author considers that the National 
Indian Brotherhood, formed in July, 
1969, will be the key factor in liberating 
his people. He sees this organization as a 
uniting force that will harness the efforts 
of all Indians toward such goals as secu- 
ring treaty rights, aboriginal rights, and 
settlement of land claims. Their word to 
the government is: “Settle our rights, 
then talk legislation.” 

The chapter on Legislative and Con- 
stitutional Treachery should be read and 
read again by those who are too ready to 
blame the Indian for “not taking advan- 
tage of his opportunities.” 

Chapters 14 and 15 present excellent 
arguments against the government white 
paper on plans for Indian Canadians. 
Those plans were all decided by non- 
Indians, according to the author. Scorn- 
ing the presumptuousness of the govern- 
ment and its advisers, he asks, “Isn't a 
future of co-operation with the Indian, of 
hard work leavened with trust and good- 
will enough for them? ” (p 149). 

The Indian’s understanding respect for 
the earth, and man’s place as a tenant of 
the Great Spirit rather than an owner, 
squares with the biblical approach in such 
measure that a Christian must admit that 
here the invader ought to have followed 
the native. To those who would like to 
see the disappearance of Indian reserve 
lands, Cardinal writes: 

“The question of land ownership can- 
not be settled, because (the Indians) do 
not feel they have the right to decide on 
the status of their reserves unless they are 
able to consult with generations yet 
unborn.” 

The final chapter gives a four-point 
program which includes 1. Federal gov- 
ernment recognition of all Indian rights; 
2. New concepts in education to bridge 
the gap between the present limbo and a 
living, dynamic culture, 3. Restructured 


social institutions, and here is where the 
non-Indian can be of assistance; 4. Eco- 
nomic development which can rescue the 
Indian from the present shackles of pov- 
erty. 

At last we have an Indian writer who 
“tells it like it is.” Publication of this 
book will have been the greatest event 
since Confederation if Canadians will 
read, then act upon its message.¥ 


Letters 


CHURCH NEWSLETTERS 

We are enclosing for your perusal a 
copy of “First With The News’ — the 
newsletter of First Presbyterian Church in 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

It has occurred to us that there are 
several such bulletins of this type 
published by Presbyterian churches across 
Canada and an interchange of them 
among editors would be broadening, 
helpful for obtaining articles and items, 
and tend to be a binding force across our 
great land. 

We would suggest that each editor 
firstly send one copy of his bulletin to 
you. Your magazine would be able to 
obtain some useful information and 
provide regional news obtained firsthand. 
No longer could there be criticism that 
you are not featuring enough news from 
the West nor from any other area. 

We would then ask each editor to send 
one copy to “First With The News”, 
10025 — 105th Street, Edmonton. Because 
our newsletter is presently published 
quarterly, we ask that only four of these 
copies be mailed to us each year by each 
editor. We will reciprocate by returning a 
copy of each of our editions. 

We welcome the space allowed our 
suggestion in The Record and hope that 
we will be deluged with newsletters. 


Edmonton Victor Liversidge. 
CHRISTIANESE? 
As <1 sread’> they articles et sssotop 


Talking Christianese” by Lillian Harris 
Dean an the June. 1970 c1ssue state 
myself become horror-stricken. I have 
never read such nonsense in my life. Yes, 
I am guilty of thinking, believing, talking, 
using and living on what the author so 
sarcastically termed “Christianese”, and 
we could stand more, not less Chris- 
tianese is our lives, by action as well as by 
words if we are really Christians. 

I feel that when one uses such terms as 
were made fun of as clichés, in the article, 
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and does not mean what he or she is 
saying or intend to do what one offers to 
do, then that should be termed blas- 
phemy. If one uses all of the devices 
useful to Christians and uses them with a 
deep abiding faith, then they have a right 
to use this type of language. When you 
are well, and the sun is shining, and 
everything looks rosy it may be easy to 
laugh at such phrases; but, believe you 
me, when the chips are down that is when 
these useful tools of our Christian religion 
can really help. 

Re praying for other people, what 
better or more effective thing can one 
human being do for another, especially if 
there is or isn’t actually a certain act one 
could do to help, and so one offers to 
pray for the other person? In fact, it is 
indeed the only sure source of help in 
time of need and of joy in good times. 
Let’s use more, not less, Christianese! 
Windsor, Ont. Mrs. Marie Gordon 


NOTE: The article in question doesn’t say that 
we should not pray for others. It does warn 
against making a promise without any intention 
of fulfilling it. |The Editor. 


A LAYMAN’S LOOK AT THE CHURCH 

The image of our Presbyterian Church 
in Canada given in the Ross Report is that 
of a church of reformed tradition, with 
firm convictions and principles, and solidly 
based upon the holy scriptures, with 
emphasis on teaching and sound doctrine; 
and with a reputation of integrity. [ must 
say I am one that is proud of its rich 
heritage and tradition. 

Why then do we have to worry about 
having renewal, or something different if 
we claim all these qualities of high 
standards within our church? I wonder is 
there a segment within our ministry and 
laity that wants to keep a disturbing 
attitude within the bounds of our 
church? Is this one of the reasons our 
youth are so disturbed, and do not know 
what course to take, or what assessment 
to give our church at the present time? 

The report makes mention throughout 
of youth not having the opportunity of 
becoming involved within our church, 
also our women not having enough 
involvement in church affairs. This is not 
the case in the Presbyterian Church of 
which I am a member. As one of the 
largest and most active churches east of 
Montreal we always have an open door to 
all our youth, also our various church 
organizations, and we are very proud of 
the curriculum used in our church school. 
We have large congregations in attendance 
at services and many activities during the 
week, all working to the best advantage 
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for a strong Christian church, based in the 
faith and gospel ministry. 

For over 50 years I have laboured with 
great joy in its various departments. I 
have watched its mistakes, the successes it 
has made and also the progress that has 
come along with it, and not for one 
minute do I believe that the Presbyterian 
Church, is crumbling or deteriorating in 
quality within her ranks. This idea comes 
from a weakness of a small number who 
have lost the right direction and course 
given to us by the teaching of the holy 
scriptures, and the fundamental truths 
given therein. 

I would refer Mr. Ross and partners to 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, chapter 16, verse 
18. I believe this is the plan the Pres- 
byterian Church has followed, and we can 


thank our heavenly father for the 
prosperity afforded her so far, with a 
prosperous future spiritually, looking 


unto Jesus the author and finisher of our 
faith and for guidance and strength 
through all her difficulties and short- 
comings. 


Charlottetown, P. E.1. Ralph Balderston 


A CALL TO ACTION 


If some trends in our denomination 
continue we’re likely to see a whole new 
breed of Presbyterians becoming 
Christian activists — in a style that has 
basic direction and purpose for the 
church. May their numbers multiply. 
Jesus Christ was a remarkable innovator 
and activist in every kind of situation. 

At general assembly, in recent confer- 
ences and in other places, encouraging 
events should challenge every one of us to 
become effective witnesses to the divine 
Saviour and to the power of his gospel. 
Because of personal involvement I'll 
briefly mention two. 

On short notice at recent Presbyterian 
Men’s conferences nearly 100% of the 
men responded to an invitation to put the 
conference theme, “Get The Word 
Around”, into action. In approximately 
one hour of free time 600 homes in Truro 
and nearly 2,000 in Peterborough were 
visited with a pleasant greeting, a gift 
copy of the Bible Society’s contemporary 
issue of ““Good News by a Man named 
John” and a local Presbyterian directory. 
It turned out to be a great experience in 
both cities (even for those who began 
nervously). Refusals to accept the litera- 
ture and chat were almost nil. 

Now, in a second venture, in coopera- 
tion with the committee on organization 
and planning and personnel of other 
program boards, plans and program 
outlines for renewal action seminars have 
recently been sent to 21 presbytery and 
regional areas from the Maritimes to 
Manitoba. These are designed to provide 
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. the real Christmas .. . not 
Jingle Bells, but the carols of 
the Christ Child and the glory 
of God's gift to us all... can 
now be yours, for the Advent 
Season. 

The real message of Christmas 
has been captured on two 
ADVENT SEASON CASSETTE 
TAPE recordings from The 
Upper Room. 

Not only available this Advent 
Season is the recerding of The 
Upper Room daily devotionals, 
but also a special undated 
tape with Christmas music and 
meditations on the real mean- 
ing of Christmas that you can 
use andenjoy for years to come. 


The regular two month (Nov.- 
Dec.) cassettes (two tapes) are 
$3.50; the special Christmas 
cassette is $5.25. 


Also especially for Christmas— 
Three Wise Women 


of the East vy mare. BRowN 
Three women gain new mean- 
ing in their lives by giving of 
themselves. Intriguing, and 
very timely for Advent and 
Christmas. 


This booklet makes an ideal 
gift — or use it as a special 
Christmas card for family and 
friends. Strikingly beautiful 
blue cover with 
gold stamping 
on cover, 50¢ 
each, with 


only 42¢ each. 
Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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THE ACTOR who plays Christ hangs on the cross for 20 minutes, in a scene requiring great physical strength and endurance. 


m A play in which the female lead loses her part if she gets 
married? A play which began because of an AWOL soldier? A 
play in which the men all try to grow the best beard? A play 
whose casting office hires only Roman Catholics? A play that 
starts at 8:30 in the morning and runs all day? A play with a 
336-year run? 

Those are some of the facts about the Passion Play now 
being given at Oberammergau, a small village high in the 
Bavarian Alps. 

The Passion Play got its start in 1634, when Kaspar Schisler, 
a young soldier, crawled through the watchfires and guards 
surrounding his home town and sneaked back to his wife and 
baby, which was quite against the law. With him he brought 
the Black Death. Within weeks the Schisler family was wiped 
out, along with another 80 souls of the village. 

The town fathers made a vow. If God would stop the 
plague, they would give a passion play every ten years. The 
plague stopped, and the villagers kept their promise. For a 
time they put on the play more frequently, but in the last few 
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centuries it has been produced every ten years, except for an 
intervening war or two. 

One of the playgoers’ biggest frustration is tickets. They are 
virtually impossible to obtain. With five performances a week, 
running from mid-May through September, 1970, and a 
theatre that seats 5,200, there is a scalpers’ paradise. 

And there seems to be no practical way to accommodate 
the thousands of people who are turned away. The stage, 
which is the size of a football field, lies open to the elements 
and the show goes on rain or shine. Only the spectators are 
under a roof. Frost is normal in May and October, and snow is 
not unheard of. Therefore extending the season is not 


practical. 
The play is given five times a week and runs from 8:30 a.m. 


to 5:30 p.m., with a two-hour break for lunch. It is almost 
impossible to give more performances than that. 

Tripling the number of seats, say the burghers, would 
destroy the intimacy and religious atmosphere of the play. 
Besides, it would cost a large amount of money. And it would 
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BY THEODORE J. KLEINHANS 


ruin the near-perfect acoustics of the theatre, where 5,200 
people can hear without benefit of microphones. 

Already there are proposals for a repeat performance in 
1971, or perhaps in 1972 as an added attraction to the 
Olympics. But the town fathers will doubtless come up with 
the same answer as in 1950 and 1960: “‘The mind says yes, but 
the heart says no.” 

The cast is chosen nearly a year in advance by a 24-man 
committee, on the basis of ability, looks, character, and origin. 
Fo be eligible you have to be a Catholic and a native of 
Oberammergau, or at least one with 20 years residence. Even 
citizens of the town of Unterammergau, only a mile from 
Oberammergau, are ineligible. 

This year’s lead is Dr. Helmuth Fischer, a 36-year-old 
lawyer with a glowing russet beard. Ten years ago Fischer 
played the role of Christ five times as an understudy. Playing 
the role of the Virgin Mary is Beatrix Land, 21, a teacher of 
arts and crafts at the local school. 

Several contenders who turned down good offers of 
marriage to get a chance at the role lost out both in the casting 
and at the altar. Nowadays the girls have to be completely 
circumspect to contend for any role, through some older 
people recall the day when an earlier Mary, chosen for her 
looks and her acting ability, was an unwed mother. 

This year, for the first time, objections were made that the 
play was guilty of anti-Semitism. When Vatican II decreed a 
change of attitude toward the Jews five years ago, a flood of 
requests came for the revision of the somewhat anti-Semitic 
text, not only from Jews but also from liberal Catholics. A few 


changes have been made in the text, as a result of the interest 


of Cardinal Doepfner of Munich, who passed the problem on 
to the learned abbot of a local monastery. 

How much collective guilt did the Jews as a race bear for 
the death of Christ, was the question. Vatican II said none. 
The abbot said some. And so the text is still mildly 
anti-Semitic, though the words are now less blatant. As the 
mayor of Oberammergau told a recent press conference, 
“Should we be less prejudiced than Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John? ” 

Putting on the play is a massive undertaking. There are 104 
speaking parts and a cast that numbers nearly a thousand. 
Another four hundred serve as musicians, singers, and 
stagehands. The stage easily holds six or seven hundred. 

The play focuses on the last week of Christ’s ministry, from 
the entry into Jerusalem to the resurrection, from Palm 
Sunday to Easter. The man who plays Christ must not only be 
of good character but of sound physique. The cross he bears 
weighs a hundred pounds. After it has been raised, he has to 
bear his own weight aloft for a twenty-minute scene, mainly 
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on the strength of his fingers and an unseen grommet in the 
back of his belt. 

Before each of the scenes an elaborate still-life — what the 
French call a tableau vivant — ties together the Old Testament 
and the New. Before Christ drives the money changers from 
the temple, for example, there is a profile of the angel driving 
Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden. Before the Sanhedrin 
takes counsel to capture Christ, the sons of Jacob conspire 
how they will sell their brother Joseph into slavery. 

What also ties the sixteen acts and 43 changes of scenery 
together is the music. Like the chorus in a Greek play, the 
fifty singers explain the action that has gone before and is still 
to come. Even so, for seven hours, the play demands what the 
Germans call sitzfleisch, the ability to sit still. As one wag put 
it, the scenes before dinner are B.D. and those afterward A.D. 

Most playgoers have mixed feelings about the Passion Play 
once they’ve sat through it. Religiously, they are moved. 
Physically, they are exhausted. Critically, they are undecided. 
It’s much more inspiring than church. It’s much more tiring 
than a late movie. It’s much less professional than Broadway, 
but much more professional than most religious drama. 

But that’s the way the people of Oberammergau want it. To 
them it’s tradition, worship, legend, folkway,faith,and most of 
all, the maintaining of an ancient vow, all wrapped into one. * 


THE AUTHOR, Theodore J. Kleinhans, Ch., Lt. Col., USAF 
has been a chaplain in the Air Force for the past seventeen 
years and is currently base chaplain at Castle AFB, California. 
Before entering the service he taught writing at the University 
of Michigan and ran a refugee camp in Germany. He is a 
member of the Authors’ Guild and currently has nine books in 
print. Reprinted with permission from “The Church Herald.” 
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EVERY TEN YEARS the Alpine village of Oberammergau presents 
the Passion Play. Since 1634, when it began, the event has outgrown 
the local churchyard and become an international attraction. 
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by @ Lord Palmerston once remarked that if he wished to be 

informed about a country, he would ask the man who had 

Geoffrey lived there for 30 years. I have been in Jamaica for one, and I 
Johnston don’t know what that makes me. But the West Indies has been 
and probably will be in the news, and some analysis might not 


go amiss. 
A CITY STREET scene in Kingston At the heart of understanding the Caribbean is one word, 
Be ee TOE OOEE slavery. In the beginning was the plantation, the plantation 
as V4 which collected people willy nilly from the west coast of 


Africa, and dumped them on these islands in a heap, almost 
completely destroying their culture in the process. At the same 
time it attracted, not always the best of the British Isles, but 
more often a rag tag collection of adventurers, who saw in 
these islands simply a way to make their fortunes and retire to 
Britain. The planters of the West Indies were a far cry from 
their contemporaries who came to North America to stay and 
make a new life. In fact, one might venture to say that the first 
constructive cultural life came to these islands as an accidental 
by-product of missionary endeavour at the end of the 18th 
century, more than a hundred years after Cromwell had chased 
the Spaniards out of Jamaica. 

It is therefore the matrix of slavery which formed the basis 
of West Indian culture. Whatever was brought from Africa or 
the British Isles was worked over into something new in that 
vast corrupting system. For our purposes we may notice only 
one feature, that which the sociologists sometimes call the 


The West Indies through 


“white bias’, or the assumption that a fair skin represents all 
that is good, and a dark one all that is bad. Since ina slave 
society, the whites were at the top and the blacks at the 
bottom, colour and class became hopelessly mixed up. To a 
certain extent they still are. 

Emancipation in 1838 did not destroy this white bias, 
although it made the destruction possible. The slaves were 
thenceforth free to make their fortunes, to send their children 
to school, to leave the plantations and set up in business or as 
small farmers, or whatever you will. At first it looked as if this 
might happen, and the years immediately following 1838 saw 
a serious exodus from the plantations into other occupations. 
But sugar remained the backbone of the economy, and during 
the 1840s sugar went into a long decline, dragging the rest of 
the country with it. Since class tends to perpetuate itself in a 
stagnant economy, Jamaica suddenly woke up in the late 
1930s to find they were no further ahead than they had been 
nice SRANFING sees Woes ate in 1838. The white and brown communities who had 

By Warence wright controlled things at the time of emancipation were still on top, 

and the blacks were still on the bottom. In 1938 a wave of 

strikes broke out, which was transformed by men like 

Bustamante and Manley into the nationalist movement. From 
those days Jamaica has never looked back. 

The economy has grown steadily in the last 30 years, and 
especially since World War II, with bauxite and tourists. With 
growth has come real opportunity for the poor, almost for the 
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first time in a hundred years. Jamaica has come a long way, 
but, and this is a very big “but”, it has still a long way to go. If 
80% of the country is “black”, 80% of the wealthy should be 
“black”. But this is not so, as we see every day looking round 
at our middle class neighbours, and comparing them with the 
black faces in downtown Kingston. The farther down you go, 
the darker people get. Now, it is not a hopeless class that 
makes trouble, but a class that sees its hopes deferred. Hence, 
now, when things are better than ever, Jamaica, and the West 
Indies, are very uneasy. 

It is here that Black Power comes in. Do not be deceived by 
its American name. It is an old thing in these parts, and its 
origins are impeccably West Indian. It began with the denial by 
men like Marcus Garvey, a Jamaican, of the basic premise of 
the white society, that white was good and black was bad. It 
was then, and still is, part of the struggle of West Indians to 
find themselves as West Indians, and not as Englishmen who 
aren't quite as fair-skinned as they should be. It is akin to the 
perpetual Canadian problem, “In what way are we not 
Americans? ” 

Intellectually, Black Power in the Caribbean means a search 
for an indigenous self awareness; economically it means 
opportunity for the poorest people, who are usually the 
blackest, to get to the top. Black and white in the West Indies 
are not really racial but class categories, and this is why 
Stokely Carmichael can say that Eric Williams is really a white 
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man, and Castro the blackest man in the Caribbean. 

The problems then of the West Indies today are part of the 
long-deferred effort of West Indians to find themselves as a 
people, and to make themselves masters in their own houses. 
To put it another way, they are trying to shake off the 
economic and intellectual domination of their metropolitan 
neighbours, first the British, and then the North Americans. 

One of the heartening features of all this is the keen 
interest, and in some cases the active participation of the 
theological students in the affairs of the country. They will 
argue the ethics of Jamaican society, and especially the 
problem of revolution, at the drop of a hat. They are far from 
being an other-worldly lot, these men. Another cheerful note 
is that in these small islands ministers belong to a relatively 
limited elite group. My neighbour and colleague, a Baptist 
minister, seems to be on first name terms with every member 
of the Jamaican government. The church is thus in a position 
to use its considerable influence to see that the pressing 
problems of these islands are met as expeditiously as possible 
so that the simmering discontent of a partially frustrated lower 
class is alleviated before it reaches the boiling point. Whether 
the church will so act or not, is another matter, for like 
churches everywhere it has to contend with an overhead of 
inertia, inherited from a theological tradition which did not, 
on the whole, take social action very seriously. 

In this case, Canadians are, for the first time, directly 


involved. What happened in India or Africa was not much 
concern of ours; those places were far away and we had little 
to do with them. But we have been trading with the West 
Indies for centuries. Much West Indian financing is carried on 
through Canadian banks; Alcan is an important investor in 
Jamaica, and not five miles from the United Theological 
College, Skyline is putting up a fancy new hotel. Even more 
significantly, we are now probably the most important outlet 
for migration. 

Migration has been important to the West Indies for years, 
and in my view it has been essential. Although it has skimmed 
off a great deal of talent, it has at the same time created 
vacancies for others to fill. There is not much room at the top 
in these islands, even now, and the more people who can get 
away to Canada, the more room there is for the thousands of 
young men and women who are busy scrambling up out of the 
rural and urban slums. 

It would seem then that Canadians, and particularly 
Canadian Christians, have to remember, and to declare from 
the roof tops, a number of home truths. The first is that many 
West Indian problems are similar to ours, like the struggle for a 
separate existence, and the problem of foreign ownership. A 
country which hamstrung the Merchant’s Bank can hardly 
complain if Trinidad takes over the assets of the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce. Such apparently economic 
activities are part and parcel of the search for identity which is 
so characteristic of our own history. 

Secondly, we must keep an open mind towards migration. 
We may worry about unemployment in Canada, but the 
figures for Kingston make even Montreal look like a working 
man’s paradise. Every West Indian who finds a job in Canada 
leaves a vacancy behind him for someone else, and the 
explosion so many fear is that much less probable. Nor let us 
think, in the comfort of our small towns and suburbs, that it 
won’t affect us, for the enterprising migrant continues to be 
enterprising, and sooner or later, just as many of you have 
done, he migrates from the city to more spacious  sur- 
roundings. 

Thirdly, I think the church in Canada will have to take 
much more seriously its ministry to these migrants. Most of 
them come from Christian backgrounds, and will probably be 
open to a church which takes them seriously as people whom 
Christ loves, which tries to help them in simple practical ways, 
which understands their need to hang together, and which also 
understands that racialism is an infectious disease which knows 
no frontiers, and which seems to be reaching epidemic 
proportions in the U.S.A. A West Indian migrant cannot, nor 
can his children, simply acculturate and disappear, the way a 
European can. His origins are, so to speak, as plain as the nose 
on his face. Consequently they pose an immigrant problem of 
peculiar difficulty. A great deal of patient hard work and a 
great deal of the grace of God are going to be required if the 
normal immigrant tendency to separate is not to harden into 
permanent ghettoes. We have the advantage of being late on 
the field. The experience of the British churches is there for 
the asking, and also the failures of that most tolerant society. 
We have, as it were, been warned. * 


THE AUTHOR is on the faculty of the United Theological College of 
the West Indies at Kingston, Jamaica. 
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An experiment in Christian education 


We tried 


church school 
on 


Wednesdays 


By DONALD C. MACDONALD 


m It all began some years ago when I realized that our 
church schools were not making a very great impact upon our 
youth. I was also becoming increasingly more disturbed at the 
small amount of time our church facilities were being used. I 
noticed how difficult it was to find a satisfactory time to hold 
the Children of the Church, Explorer, and other youth 
meetings. Parents who had to transport their children became 
difficult to convince that the effort was worthwhile for the 
one hour they spent at church. Children did not seem to be 
enjoying things at church very much. Their first impression of 
the church was having to spend a long hour on Sunday 
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without talking, moving, and perhaps even thinking. 

So I decided I would like to try something a bit different 
that might show the youngsters that church could be fun. In 
the summer of 1969 the Christian education committee of St. 
Paul’s Church in Simcoe met and I told them of my plans. 
They thought the idea was good, and they gave consent to 
proceed. 

At the first of September we began by preparing, 
mimeographing, and sending to every home a sheet on which 
we asked for volunteers in every department of the church’s 
work, but I had in mind this new work with our youth. I got a 
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small ripple of response. But we moved on anyway. We set the 
opening date for our project. We decided to use Wednesday 
afternoon after school, and sharp at 7 p.m. the parents could 
come and find their children waiting at the church door. ~ 

We started by inviting children attending kindergarten 
through Grade 8 at school. We divided them into three groups 
according to their school grade. While they were gathering we 
showed films rented from the local library. At 4.15 we sent 
the three groups to three different locations in the church. 
One group spent three quarters of an hour singing. Another 
played games for that period. A third saw a filmstrip and had a 
discussion on a religious subject. We tried to tie these in with 
the current church school lesson. At the end of the time limit 
the three groups moved, and began doing what the group that 
preceded them did. After another 45 minutes, we all ate 
supper. This was scheduled to last half an hour, and then the 
three groups engaged in the activity they had not done up to 
that time. 

The meals were a part of the learning process. The 
younger children had their own room, and they took longer to 
eat than the others. They sat at a table of their choosing with 
their own friends. They were allowed all they wanted to eat, 
but it was emphasized they were not to waste anything. The 
charge for this whole program was 50c for the first child from 
a family, and 35c for any others from that home. Four to five 
ladies of the congregation took turns preparing and serving the 
food, most of which was bought from a wholesaler. These 
ladies, as well as those leading in the groups, received free 
meals. We ended the season with a $45.00 surplus. 

After the New Year we invited those in high school to 
join. They had their own room, and organized their own 
program, with the assistance of about 5 adult advisors. They 
played games, had discussions, invited guests to talk to them, 
and had a very unstructured program throughout. Some did 
their studies, and some of the advisors were able to help in this 
department. The numbers did not grow as much as we had 
hoped, but the group seemed to enjoy themselves. They 
probably needed longer together to gather more momentum of 
purpose. 

We learned from our experience. Forty-five minutes was 
too long for singing, except when they were preparing for the 
junior choir. Towards the end we used the singing period to do 
craft work, and this proved very popular. Adults were most 
willing to assist, and very few refused to do what they were 
able to do. Some took charge of a certain activity almost every 
week. Others came as they were needed. The kitchen help 
changed every week, except we tried to keep one person from 
the previous week to give leadership to the new ones. My wife 
was registrar and bookkeeper. 

The initial attendance was about equal to our best day at 
our church school. Before we completed the program at the 
end of April the average attendance had risen about 50%. 
Some came from other churches, but the large majority was 
Presbyterian. At our closing meal, which was held at Camp 
Goforth, we fed over 100 children. Parents and children alike 
agreed it was a worthwhile venture, and anyone who observed 
what went on was not heard to say, “The church is not being 
used.” * 


DR. DONALD C. MACDONALD resigned as minister of St. Paul’s 
Church, Simcoe, Ont., at the end of June to become assistant secretary 
of the administrative council of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
The material in this article formed part of the author’s prize-winning 
essay in the competition sponsored by Senator N. M. Paterson, a 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa. Other prize-winning essays 
will be adapted for use in The Record from time to time. 
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How people felt 
about it 


MRS. JUNE CAMERON: “It was fun to 
work together with three or four other 
ladies. Some days we served meals to 100 
children, and how they enjoyed eating! 
One boy claimed to have had 17 sand- 
wiches at one meal.” 


CAM MACGREGOR: “I liked the films, 
the one on drugs gave me a better under- 
standing of them.” 


BRIAN MACGREGOR: “1 enjoyed meet- 
ing boys and girls from other schools and 
churches. | always looked forward to 
Wednesday.” 


SANDRA BOUGHNER: “Learning new 
games was lots of fun. | enjoyed discussing 
the films.” 


MRS. BETTY FERGUSON: “My three 
children, 7 and 5 and 2 years of age, were 
always keen to get to the Wednesday 
meetings. While | taught crafts they 
seemed to gain a comfortable feeling of 
belonging.” 


MRS. MARY MAIN: “The unstructured 
nature of the program produced more 
response from the children. | didn’t mind 
planning the recreation program when | 
knew that there would always be a large 
and interested group present.” 


MRS. JEAN AITKEN: “1 taught the 
youngest children. The program was 
usually related to the church school 
theme. By using filmstrips we retained 
the interest of the little ones for longer 
periods. 
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The Church's 


Continuing 
Theological Task 


By WILLIAM KLEMPA 


@ Christian truth, a great theologian once said, is like a bird 
in full flight. In order to convey and to do full justice to it a 
moving picture rather than a still photograph is needed. 

The analogy is a helpful one. Negatively, it suggests that in 
the realm of Christian doctrine, no still photograph in the 
form of a creed or a confession, whether it comes from the 
fourth century (Nicene Creed), the seventeenth (Westminster 
Confession of Faith), or even the twentieth century (Con- 
fession of 1967), can claim to give us a complete and final 
picture of the Christian faith. All such theological statements 
are partial, fragmentary, and incomplete. 

Positively, the analogy affirms that the only way the 
church can apprehend such dynamic truth is to be in motion 
with Christ who is the truth. 

[t is an ongoing and never-completed theological task that 
has been committed to the church. In recognition of this fact 
the general assembly of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has as one of its standing committees, a committee on church 
doctrine (known formerly as the articles of faith committee). 
Its purpose and task as defined by assembly are “to maintain a 
constant review of the doctrinal standards of the church” and 
to further “the church’s continuing ministry of determining 
and declaring her confessional position.” 

In each new age the church must seek to express the 
eternal Gospel in ways that are always fresh and more exact. 
The divine truth revealed in Christ is unchangeably the same 
yesterday, today, and forever but it must be ever reproduced 
and newly appropriated in a confessional response to changing 
circumstances. 

Moreover, there is no age whose theological work cannot 
be taken up again, deepened and improved. To rest satisfied 
with the wealth of theological wisdom which former genera- 
tions have bequeathed us without adding to it is to be 
unfaithful in our stewardship. A church that is content to 
repeat the established and familiar formulas without re- 
thinking and restating them may be orthodox after a fashion 
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but its whole attitude to theological truth is a wrong one. It 
suffers from a case of arrested growth or development. 

In pursuing its continuing task, the committee on church 
doctrine has addressed itself over the past two decades to a 
number of pressing doctrinal questions; the relation of church 
and state, eschatology, election and predestination, the Lord’s 
Day, the sacraments, and so on. Two major concerns, however, 
may be singled out for attention and discussion. 


New Ordination Vows 


The adoption in 1954 of The Declaration Concerning 
Church and Nation resulted in a change in the church’s 
constitution. The general assembly therefore instructed its 
committee on articles of faith to define anew the church’s 
relation to her doctrinal standards and to establish appropriate 
terms of subscription to them. 

After some 15 years of work, several drafts, amendments, 
and the use of the Barrier Act procedure, the general assembly 
meeting in Halifax last June, adopted a new Preamble and 
Ordination Questions to be used at the ordination and 
induction of ministers, and a new Formula under an interim- 
act for one year. These replace the Ordination Questions and 
Formula which have been used by our church since 1875. 


The new vows begin with a three-paragraph preamble 
which seeks to clarify the confessional position of our church. 
Paragraph one affirms that the Christian ministry has its roots 
and origin in Christ. All Christians participate in the ministry 
of sharing the Gospel with the world, of worship and service. 
Within the total ministry of all Christians there is a special 
ministry; namely, the office of pastor and teacher. 

The second paragraph speaks of the church’s faith. It 
describes a series or order of bindings. The first is to Christ: 
“The Presbyterian Church in Canada is bound only to Jesus 
Christ her king and head.” The second is to the Bible: “‘The 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as the written word 
of God, testifying to Christ the living word, are the canon of 
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all doctrine by which he rules our faith and life.” The third is 
to our subordinate standards, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and the Declaration of Faith in the context of the whole 
doctrinal heritage of the church, plus a commitment to a 
continuing confessional task under the guidance of God’s spirit 
and in obedience to scriptures. 

This series of bindings may be represented by three 
concentric circles moving from the centre outward: Christ, 
Bible, Confessions. The emphasis is evangelical, biblical, and 
confessional in precisely that order. 

Four questions follow upon and are to be answered by the 
ordinand in terms of the foregoing preamble with which the 
questions are inseparably bound. These have to do with faith 
in the Triune God, the acceptance of authority of the Bible, 
subscription to the subordinate standards, adherence to the 
Presbyterian form of church government, and a commitment 
to the office and task of a pastor anc teacher. 

New vows for use at the ordination of elders have also 
been drafted. Sessions as well as presbyteries -are asked to 
study them and to send their comments to the committee on 
church doctrine by January 31, 1971. 

A confession of faith, rightly understood, is not a static 
monument but a guidepost for the pilgrim church, the church 
in motion guided by God’s Spirit. Such a guidepost is needed 
today. 

We live in a vastly different world from the seventeenth 
century when the Westminster Confession of Faith was for- 
mulated. The present mission of the church, evangelistic and 
ethical, intellectual and ecumenical, cannot be adequately 
directed by a seventeenth-century document, however great 
and venerable. The church is therefore summoned to its 
confessional task today. 

In 1966, a joint committee (articles of faith and inter- 
church relations) presented to the general assembly a draft 
statement of faith and asked that it be sent to presbyteries for 
study and comment. Thirty-four presbyteries responded. The 
great variety of theological views expressed in these replies 
indicated that the task of preparing a statement of faith that 
would speak for our church would be very difficult. 

Nonetheless the task has not been abandoned. Work 
continues on a brief contemporary statement of faith and 
possibly a catechism that can be used by communicant classes 
as well as by interested lay persons. 

Meanwhile, we propose to produce a working volume on 
the theme, ‘What does it mean to confess the Christian faith 
today?” Ministers, elders, and members of our church are 
invited to submit articles, 1800 words in length, that would be 
considered and selected for inclusion in this working volume. 

Several other matters are under study by our committee. 
These include ‘the possibilities and problems which con- 
temporary science and technology present to the Christian 
community,’ the meaning of the Christian ministry, baptism, 
confirmation, and church membership. 

A Roman Catholic theologian, Hans Kung, has said that the 
church in its theological work must always ask: “‘Is all that the 
church is doing, in matters great and small, derived, as the 
church herself desires it to be, from the word of God, does it 
lead back to the word of God, is it in accord with it?” If a 
Roman Catholic theologian sees the need of such corrective 
and continuing work, how much also should reformed 
theology which works under the motto, “ecclesia reformata, 
semper reformanda! ” # 


DR. WILLIAM KLEMPA is chairman of the committee on church 
doctrine. He is moving to Toronto from Burlington to become 
associate minister of Rosedale Presbyterian Church. 
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Presbyterian Profile 


-Windsor Star photo 


m After 43 years as choir director and 
organist at St. Andrew’s Church in 
Windsor, William Rose wiil retire in 
September. A grateful congregation held 
a reception and farewell for him on May 
26 at the University Centre. 

Besides being a popular and gifted 
leader in his field, Mr. Rose has won 
countless friends and admirers from all 
walks of life. In addition to his church 
duties he has been a noted teacher of 
organ and piano. 

Born in Sarnia, he attended public and 
high school in that city and continued his 
education at the Conservatory of Music in 
London. He played for a time at St. 
Andrew’s, Sarnia, but sought more train- 
ing. He took the piano course at the 
Toronto Conservatory and later studied 
at the Royal Conservatory, London, Eng., 
and at the Mozarteum Academy, 
Salzburg. 

William Rose has played aboard some 
of Canada’s most famous cruise ships on 
the Great Lakes during the holiday 
season. Such ships as the SS Noronic, 
Hamonic and Huronic, were among these. 
All have long since disappeared from 
service, but they were once among the 
finest afloat. 

Mr. Rose came to Windsor and St. 
Andrew’s in 1927. He and his choirs have 
had many notable achievements during 
the years. They have appeared on radio 
and television from Detroit. The Rose 
recitals have become a rich part of the 
city’s musical life. BY ANGUS MUNRO 


When your 
teen-ager 


m From the cave age to the computer age, teen-agers have 
rebelled. What you experience today with your teen-ager, your 
parents faced with you and their parents with them. 

There are no easy answers to the storm and stress of 
adolescence. Nothing will ever completely eliminate the 
anxiety and pain that both parents and teen-agers experience 
during this period. It’s all a part of growing up. But through 
years of counselling with teen-agers and parents, I’ve formed 
some guidelines that may be helpful to you. 

ACCEPT TEEN-AGE REBELLION AS NORMAL. Your 
teen-ager’s life task is to stand on his own two feet. He doesn’t 
want to be a chip off the old block, Mr. Jones’ son. He wants 
independence. He rebels, not to defy or hurt his parents, but 
to experience his self identity. Seventeen-year-old Betty wrote, 
“T want to be me. I don’t know who I am yet; but I am not 
going to find out by my parents telling me. I’ve got to 
experience life for myself.” 

Mrs. S. had a difficult time understanding what was 
happening in her relationship with her two sons. She mistook 
their identity struggle as a personal attack. She lamented, 
“They’re monsters. They’ve turned against me and don’t love 
me any more. I’m about to have a nervous breakdown.” It was 
a long time before she was able to see that her attitude was 
self-centred and unrealistic. 
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AVOID SERMONS LIKE THE PLAGUE. Teen-agers resist 
being told what to do and what’s good for them. They turn off 
parents when we say, “I know just how you feel. Why, when I 
was your age...” They are angered by stories designed to 
make us look good and them look bad. And they don’t believe 
these stories anyway. As one 15-year-old said, “My dad must 
really think I’m stupid. Why, nobody’s as good as he says he 
was.” Parents who always pick on their teen-agers do 
inestimable damage. Maturity is never achieved on command. 
Parents need understanding and patience. Sixteen-year-old 
Mary told her pastor, “My parents are always on my back. I 
can’t do anything right. No matter what | do, they complain 
about it. It drives me crazy.” Encouragement does more to 
reinforce constructive behaviour patterns than carping about 
faults. Jesus knew this long ago. His directions were positive, 
not negative. He said that he came to save, not to condemn. 

BE OPEN ABOUT ANGER. Love includes anger. When you 
care about someone, you get angry when he is engaged in 
self-destructive behaviour. St. Paul acknowledged the existence 
of anger and suggested that we ought to do something about it 
when he wrote, “Do not let the sun go down on your wrath.” 

Parents and teen-agers will get angry at one another. Don’t 
feel guilty for being angry. Don’t pretend you’re not angry 
when you are. And don’t hit below the belt and insult your 
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teen-ager. 

Patty’s mother had tried for many months to get her 
16-year-old to keep her room clean. Finally, one Saturday 
afternoon after a very exhausting day, she went into Patty’s 
room to find everything on the floor. Flushed with anger, she 
said, “Patty, what am I going to do with you? Are you deaf or 
something? I’ve told you thousands of times to keep your 
room clean. If you don’t learn to pick up after yourself, you'll 
never be a good wife or mother.” How much better to say: 
“Patty, I am furious because you have let your room get so 
dirty. It makes me mad because I work very hard trying to 
keep a clean house and you don’t cooperate.” In this latter 
exchange, Patty’s mother was being honest about her feelings, 
but not insulting. This approach did not build up resentment 
and fear in Patty, and it got the job done, too! 

GIVE YOUR TEEN-AGER RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM. As 
the parent of a teen-ager, you should try to work yourself out 
of a job. Don’t strive to reinforce childish patterns of 
dependency; aid your teen-ager in “putting away childish 
things.” As much as possible decisions should be left to your 
teen-ager. This doesn’t mean abandoning rules, but it means 
adopting rules that are flexible, realistic, and workable. It also 
means that your teen-ager clearly understands that his freedom 
depends on his responsibility. Consider the father who told his 
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son, “You may use the car, but you must put gas in it and 
drive carefully.” This teen-ager had freedom with 
responsibility, which is the only real freedom there is. 

The skilful parent gets out of the way and lets the teen-ager 
grow through experience. He encourages independent 
behaviour with statements like: “It’s up to you.” “You're the 
one to decide.” “You can do what you want to about that.” 

DON’T BE DEFENSIVE ABOUT RELIGION. A smart 
17-year-old boy said, “Parents are hard on senior highs because 
they aren’t too sure themselves what they believe. So they yell 
a little louder to keep up their courage.” 

Don’t let rebelliousness about religion and the church 
throw you into a tail spin! If you are threatened, admit it. 
Then work to grow as a Christian. 

Teen-agers’ questions about religion should be taken 
seriously. When their faith comes into conflict, they need 
understanding. No teen-ager should be made to feel guilty for 
his doubts about the faith. As a parent, you should spell out 
the options for him. You should never try to cram one answer 
down his throat. Be honest about your beliefs, but allow for 
honest differences in points of view. 

One day, your teen-ager probably will say stoutly, “I don’t 
want to go to church. It’s just boring.” Many of the church’s 
activities are boring to youth because they are poorly planned 
and executed. We often talk about the teen-agers being 
tomorrow’s church. This is wrong. They are the church today, 
and we need to give them more power of self-determination. 
Try to find out why your teen-ager loses interest in church; 
then do what you can to restore interest. This may mean that 
you will take an active part in helping with the youth program. 
And make sure that you are committed to the church. Action 
still speaks stronger than words. 

SEEK HELP FOR IMPASSES. An impasse means there is 
no movement either forward or backward. It is entrapment. I 
have seen many parents and teen-agers locked in impasse. 
Their situation was worsening, yet they were reluctant to seek 
help. 

Betty is a 14-year-old girl; her mother is her only parent 
and she has been ill for years. Betty started staying out late, 
going with older men and coming home when she pleased. Her 
mother is completely unable to cope with her, but she doesn’t 
believe in talking to others about her problems. Soon the 
juvenile authorities may force help on her. 

Seek out a doctor, minister, family counsellor, psychiatrist, 
social worker, teacher, or trusted friend. Ask for advice and 
counsel. Don’t be embarrassed. Admitting your need for help 
is a sign of your personal strength. 

Being a parent was never an easy task. It is even harder in 
our fast-moving world of change and confusion. The wise 
parent will accept rebellion for what it is: a natural part of 
growing up. You will use rebellion as glue to cement the 
parent-teen relationship instead of scissors to cut it apart. 

Even if you’re on the wrong foot with your teen-ager, you 
can make the necessary changes to better your lives together. 

A good start is to follow these guidelines: accept teen-age 
rebellion as normal; avoid sermons like the plague; be open 
about anger; give your teen-ager responsible freedom; don’t be 
defensive about religion; and seek help for impasses. 

In the midst of rebellion, both you and your teen-agers can 
grow in love, respect, maturity, and faith. Who can ask for 
more? %& 


THE AUTHOR, the Rev. Michael Daves, is a United Methodist 
clergyman in Grand Prairie, Texas. He has written extensively 
for many church publications. 
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Next week we'll be in our new house. 


A moving experience in any woman’s 
life, it’s a time filled with nostalgic 
reminiscing. But there’s comfort in the 
knowledge that the move can be as 
easy-going as a trip to the cottage, ex- 
citement in the anticipation of settling 
happily into the new home. 

At Allied, we know the worries that 
haunt you, and handle your precious 


The thoughtful people. 


CHOICE OF 2 OUT OF 3 CANADIANS ON THE MOVE. 


possessions as carefully as if we were 
you. Having more experience, we can 
do it more efficiently. So, if there’s a 
move in your future, look in the Yel- 
low Pages under ‘Movers’ for the 
Allied member nearest you. He’s the 
best in town, knows how to solve little 
problems as well as big ones. 


JED VAN LINE 


Majestic Magnificent 


Music that reaches the heart, 
thunders but yet can soothe, 
inspires and humbles. 

Only the organ. 

These qualities are created by 
the combined skills of the crafts- 
men who make them. Tones, 
rich and true as a Stradivarius, as 
restful and quiet as a vesper, are 
brought to life by Baldwin. 

Baldwin church organs are 
created to provide the range, ver- 


satility and quality for every cir- 
cumstance. A demonstration or 
our detailed descriptive literature 
will assure you of Baldwin’s 
unique character and individuality. 
Write to Dept. 

R70- 
Baldwin Piano 
Company 
(Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, 
Ontario. 


BALDWIN 


PIANOS + OROANS 


The Irish Assembly. 

“A reconciler in any situation” was 
one tribute paid to the new moderator of 
the Irish assembly, Rev. Principal J. L. M. 
Haire, of Assembly’s College, Belfast. Dr. 
Haire was one of the committee of British 
scholars who produced the New English 
Bible. 

“Reconciliation” was almost a theme 
of this assembly as it met in the fears and 
tensions of a troubled political situation. 
The first business dealt with by the house 
was a request from Rev. I. R. K. Paisley 
to the assembly to receive a deputation of 
protest. The clerk said that the proper 
forms in which to forward a memorial to 
the assembly had been sent to Mr. Paisley 
but no reply had been received. The 
request for a deputation was thereby 
refused. 

The report of the government commit- 
tee dealt at length with the recent 
disturbances in Northern Ireland and the 
church’s part in the situation. Tribute was 
paid to the services of the police and the 
army in maintaining law and order and 
for the way in which they bore the brunt 
of abuse and injury from both sides of 
the warring factions. There were 
expressions of regret “that the propa- 
ganda and_ publicity which has 
surrounded some of the events and 
circumstances inNorthern Ireland . . . has 
too often been partial and misleading” 
and “‘that less than justice was done and 
far less of the truth was told by the news 
media...concerning the strenuous and 


courageous work for peace and charity 
undertaken by so many ministers and 
members of our own and sister churches 
than was given to other more bellicose 
and flamboyant spokesmen.” Rev. A. J. 
Weir; sthe}™ assembly clerk, = ins an 
impassioned statement elaborated on this 
and paid tribute to the strenuous efforts 
of so many of the clergy and lay people 
of the churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
whose wise counsel and physical presence 
in the streets so often prevented rioting 
and upheavals from taking place. These 
and many other positive steps to peace 
and reconciliation largely went unnoticed 
by the news media. 

The committee on doctrine presented 
a detailed 26-page study paper on “‘The 
Relation of The Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland to the Church of Rome.” The 
study traced the history of relations 
between the Reformed and Roman 
Catholic Church from the days of Luther 
and Calvin to Vatican II and the present 
time. The report sums up the position in 
part by saying that biblical evidence 
warrants “as full and effective a discus- 
sion as possible between Roman Catholic 
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_ Introducing 
the Gestetner consultant. 
And why hell give you 
the best run for your money. 


A Gestetner consultant 
knows his business. He’ll 
analyse your printing needs 
with you and suggest the 
best, most economical way to 
take care of them. 


When you discuss your 
printing and duplicating 
problems with him, you'll 
find he talks your language 
about how to solve them and 
save time and money in 


the process. At one time 


or another, every 
consultant has worked 
with the machines he 
sells. So he knows them 
inside and out, and 


4 he knows which ones 
You can’t see our can handle your 


consultant’s stripes, but NNN, ie | — special needs. 
he’s earned them. He’s Bei an a nr 

gone through a special 
training program that 
enables him to give 
you expert advice 
to go with the 
Gestetner pro- 


cess you choose Gestetner has a wide 


range of printing and 
duplicating processes that 
produce fine quality results and 
save money too. Talk to our 
consultant about the right 
Gestetner process for you. Write to 
us at 849 Don Mills Road, Don 
Mills, Ontario. Or look for us in the 
Yellow Pages under ‘Duplicating’. 


Gestetner 


The people who can help you 
run things yourself. 
oy 
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and Protestant Churches, in order to 
discover the place to which God in his 
loving concern would bring us.” This is a 
big step forward in relations between the 
churches in Ireland. 

Concern for ways and means of 
“lowering the temperature in the streets,” 
as the long summer begins with the 
traditional parades etc., was evident all 
through the deliberations of the 
assembly. A special time of prayer for 
peace and reconciliation was observed at 
the close of the debate on the govern- 
ment committee’s report. 

“Why cannot those who profess to be 
Christians — although of different 
denominations — live in peace with each 
other? ” This was the question to which 
the leaders of the four major denomina- 
tions in Ireland gave answer in a public 
statement issued on the eve of the 
assembly. The four church leaders, 
representing the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Anglican and Roman Catholic churches, 
pointed out that the deep divisions in the 
Northern Ireland community “are not 
primarily of a religious character. They 
arise from deep and complex causes — 
historical, political and social — but the 
religious differences between professing 
Christians are not a primary cause.” The 
term “professing Christians” is important 
here. “All that calls itself Protestant is 
not Christian” said the outgoing 
moderator, Dr. J. T. Carson. The great 
majority of those who planned and took 
part in the street riots had no church 
affiliation at all, either Protestant or 
Catholic. 

“A great sorrow in our hearts” was Dr. 
Carson’s summary of the feelings of the 
church for their nation in these days. The 
assembly called for the continued 
prayerful concern of all their people in 
Ireland, and of their Christian brethren in 
other lands to the end that “each church 
and Christian seek the peace of the land 
and the community in which they are set, 
on the foundations of justice and public 
order and in the spirit of forgiveness and 
goodwill.” 

The internal matters contained in the 
reports of the various boards and 
committees are remarkably similar to that 
of the corresponding boards of our own 
church. The missions board and the two 
women’s missionary organizations, one 
home and one _ overseas, have been 
amalgamated. The“Presbyterian Women’s 
Association” takes the place of the two 
women’s groups, and it is hoped that 
other “working” groups in congregations 
will also become part of this new associa- 
tion. 

A new church school curriculum, 
produced by the education and youth 
board, will come ito use this fall. 
“Presbyterian Youth” was launched at 
this assembly. This is not another youth 
organization but is to be the means of 
unifying all the youth groups in a 
congregation, presbytery etc. 

The social witness board presented a 
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working paper on “A Christian Basis For 
Social Work” which was commended to 
congregations for study and comment. 
The bad housing situation in the province 
Was a major feature of this report. 
Alleged discrimination in housing sparked 
the first street riots in Londonderry two 
years ago. “An increased sense in the 
church of social problems” was said to be 
one of the good reactions to the recent 
troubles, and practical co-operative work 
in this sphere by joint groups of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. Homes 
for the aged, the drug problem, 
alcoholism and gambling were other 
matters covered in this report. 

The manpower committee dealt with 
the question of special ministries of 
church members “other than ministers” 
and proposed that “the dormant office of 
deacon should be revived.” Special study 
courses would be offered for this 
purpose. Women and youth would now 
be represented in all church courts to “‘sit 
and deliberate’ in proportionate 
numbers. The question of how the church 
is committed to its subscription to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith was a 
thorny matter which roused some heat. 
The judicial commission is to prepare a 
declaratory statement for next assembly. 

This delegate from The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was cordially received 
and appreciation was expressed for the 
sympathetic understanding given by the 
Canadian church to the part which the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland had 


played in the present troubled situation 
in Ireland. 


John Forbes 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION CHANGES: The 
general secretary for 22 years, Rev. Dr. James 
S. Clarke, left, has retired. Rev. Dr. Albert 

E. Bailey, right, of Knox Church, Waterloo, 
Ont., has succeeded him. The position is now 
designated as senior educational consultant. 


Action on evangelism 


Evangelists-at-large will soon be made 
available to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Presbyteries have been asked to 
nominate ministers with gifts for this 
ministry before January 31, 1971. The 
board of evangelism and social action will 
make a recommendation to the next 
general assembly concerning this project 


for 1973 and the years following. 

It is hoped that during 1972 at least 
one evangelist-at-large will serve for a 
short period. The financial feasibility of 
this temporary scheme and of the per- 
manent proposal will be studied by the 
administrative council. 

A comprehensive report of “The 
evangelism of children” was presented to 
the general assembly in Halifax by the 
board of evangelism and social action. It 
was referred to the 45 presbyteries for 
consideration. 

An interesting study of the implica- 
tions of automation on the political, 
social and religious life of the nation was 
put before the assembly by the same 
board. It was commended to the church 
and is available for study. 


Marriage and divorce 

At the June assembly the board of 
evangelism and social action approved the 
suggestion that each presbytery have a 
Christian marriage committée. It would 
provide counsel to aminister who is asked 
to re-marry divorced persons, and might 
help to adjudicate in a difficult case. 

The Christian marriage committee 
should also deal with pre-marital and 
marriage counselling and family life 
education, the report suggested. 

In reply to a proposal that divorced 
persons be required to wait one year 
before remarrying, the board stated: 
“Where repentance and faith exist, where 
the divorced person has realized Christ’s 
forgiveness and healing in his life, and 
where he has come to a place of spiritual 
and emotional readiness, it is difficult to 
see that the church would be justified in 
insisting on a lengthy waiting period 
before a person could remarry.” 

The board pointed out that the 
Divorce Act of 1968 obliges lawyers to 
work for reconciliation before the client 
brings his petition to court, and the 
welfare of children must be considered by 
the court before the petition is granted. 


Refugee relief 

A further $10,200 for relief and re- 
habilitation in Nigeria has been forwarded 
by the committee on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service. Earlier this 
year $6,000 was sent for that purpose. 


Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson told the 
committee at its June meeting that 
damage to Presbyterian churches, manses, 
synod offices, automobiles and equip- 
ment during the conflict in Nigeria 
totalled $1,200,000. The most urgent 
need is to replace the synod office and 
provide transportation for Nigerian 
pastors. 

The committee voted to send $3,000 
to aid earthquake victims in Peru. It is 
continuing to support the World Council 
of Churches and the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches in other aid and 
relief projects. 
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BUDGET RECEIPTS a 
On July 31 the receipts from 
congregations . for the general | 


eS - for the” seven 
onths were $1,414,835, as against 
,277,877 for the same period last _ 


Moderator’s Nigeria tour 
On September 14 Rev. Dr. Dillwyn T. 


Evans will leave for a tour of the 
Presbyterian Church in Nigeria. The 
moderator of our 96th general assembly 
will be in Lagos for the celebration of 
Independence Day on October Ist. 

He will return on October 4 to visit 
most of the synod meetings in Canada. 

During the summer Dr. Evans visited 
youth camps and beach coffee shops (see 
YOUTH page). 

On July 3 he represented the church at 
the governor-general’s reception for the 
Prince of Wales. 


Hijacking protest 

Hijacking of aircraft should be re- 
garded as an international crime and 
hijacked aircraft, crew and passengers 
should be returned to the country of 
origin, says the committee on the church 
and international affairs of The United 
Church of Canada. 

In a resolution passed on June 18, the 
committee gave support to the Canadian 
Airline Pilots’ Associations in asking all 
states that they regard interference with, 
or attacks on civil aviation, for whatever 
reasons, as an international crime. 


Synod meetings 

The annual meetings of the eight 
synods of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada will open at the times and on the 
dates listed below. 


Oerober 6. ~ Juesday: <7.305 -p.m. 
Atlantic Provinces, Stellarton, N.S. 

8 p.m., Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario, Brandon, Man. 

October 16, Friday: 2 p.m., Toronto 
and Kingston, Campbellford, Ont. 

8 p.m., British Columbia, West 
Point Grey Church, Vancouver. 
Ociober a20, 41 uesddy: 5 2 Ap.m., 
Montreal and Ottawa, Brockville, Ont. 

7.30 p.m., Saskatchewan, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Saskatoon. 

7.30 p.m., Alberta, Grace Church, 
Calgary. 

October 26, Monday: 8 _ p.m., 
Hamilton and London, St. George’s 
Church, London, Ont. 
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Happiness is 


having a mother to love you! 


And nine-month-old Lin Su content- 
edly sucks her thumb as she watches 
her new “mother” come to give her a 
nursing bottle of warm milk. 


Lin Su’s “mother” is a staff member 
at our Pine Hill Babies’ Home in Hong 
Kong (this home built mostly by Can- 
adian funds) and to Lin Su she means 
happiness and security — and most 
important—love. 


You see, until she came to us, this 
little girl had been badly neglected 
and abused. Her mother died when 
Lin Slu was born and her father dis- 
appeared soon after. Lin Su was left 
alone in the shack which was her 
home until neighbors found her. 
Besides being dangerously under- 
nourished, Lin Su had been deprived 
of the warm, loving atmosphere that 
all babies need if they are to thrive. 


It’s good to comfort and take care 
of a little one like Lin Su. Won’t you 


share this feeling with us by becoming 
a CCF sponsor for one of thousands 
of other children who are victims of 
events they cannot help? We ask you 
to reach out to a needy child. For 
only $12.00 a month you can sponsor 
a little boy or girl, and help provide 
happiness, security and love. 


Please fill out the coupon today. 
Then in a few weeks, you will receive 
a photograph of the child you sponsor 
and a personal history. Your spon- 
sored child (or the housemother, if 
the child is too young) will write to 
you. You will receive the original 
letter and an English translation, direct 
from Overseas. 


Sponsors are urgently needed this 
month for children in: Hong Kong, 
India, Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, Tai- 
wan, and South America. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emer- 
gency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


I wish to “sponsor’”’ 


ONE#VECALAIN Ga. eotyavcsa a lanese erehestba syaserene, ores 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the 

full year [J first month 


I cannot ‘‘sponsor” a child but want 
20s LV he) lope SahtaleVed RiGee meine noo we 


(J Please send me more information. 


Name 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---- 


1407 YONGE STREET, 


a boy (J girl (J for CCF is experienced, effi- 


TORONTO 7, CANADA 


cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved by 
the Income Tax Branch 
of the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, approved by U.S. 
State Department Advis- 
ory Commission on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid. 
Christian Children's 
Fund has been helping 
children around the world 
since 1938 and at present 


assists over 
90,000 children in nearly 800 Homes and 
projects in over 50 countries. 
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What’s a Rock-Praise? 


My first response was, “Wow! What 
happened? ” Windsor radio station CKLW 
had provided us with a progressive-rock 
group called “The Rationals’ for a 
concert and rock-praise service at Dieppe 
Park, in downtown Windsor at the 
Detroit River. I was on the scene an hour 
and a half early and some people had 
already taken up positions on the grass. 
By 8 p.m. there were upwards of 5,000 
people in front of the stage — and mostly 
young people! 

It was the final event of the 12th 
annual Windsor-Detroit Freedom Festival. 
In the past the service had been held in 
the morning with very small attendance; 
this was to be a new departure. It was. 
The streets were clogged. The crowd was 
expectant. The very air vibrated when 
“The Rationals” hit the beginning note. 
Soon the fine “Church of God-in-Christ 
Choir” added their happy notes with 
“What the World Needs Now” and “‘He’s 
Got the Whole World in His Hands’’. 
Local clergy and laymen read appropriate 
biblical and other readings on the theme, 
‘freedom means responsibility”. 


A lot of people were there. A lot of 
young people were there. The good news 
was proclaimed. The event was in fact, 


rock-praise. There is a certain and 
appropriate ambiguity to that word 
“rock” for it at once means a form of 
music that is as appropriate as any for 
worship, and it means the praise of the 
church — the rock that is more an anvil 
than a hammer. 

Too soon we closed with the benedic- 
tion: 


“The prayer of the church is, ‘Come 
Lord, come’. 
The blessing of God is ‘Go man, go’. 
Go in the power of the Father, in the 
love of the Christ, and with the 
presence of the Spirit. 

Peace] 


A chorus of voices 
responded with, “Peace”’. 

In the planning stage we agreed that 
we were not afraid of trying something 
and finding that it didn’t work, we were 
only afraid of not trying, and finding that 
we hadn’t worked. 


appropriately 


L. E. Siverns 


Draft-age immigrants 


The division of inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service (DICARWS) of 
the World Council of Churches and re- 
lated agencies have been asked for funds 
to help the Canadian Council of Churches 
with its pastoral work among U.S. draft- 
age immigrants in Canada. 

Dr. Ernest Long of the United Church 
of Canada urged the divisional committee 
to approve the request from Canada, but 
pointed out that more than one staff 
member would be required to deal with 
the total problem. He continued: “We are 
not concerned with whether these men 
are deserters or dodgers, they are human 
beings and we need to give them a great 
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deal of aid.” 

The Rev. Alan Brash, director of 
DICARWS, said that any financial 
support received would be channeled 
through the refugee section of the divi- 
sion. “These men are refugees and we do 
not make any judgment on the rightness 
or wrongness of their decision. We help 
them as human beings whom _ the 
churches in Canada are trying to assist.” 


Coercive unionism 

On June 21 Ontario Labour Minister 
Dalton A. Bales introduced an amend- 
ment to Zhe Labour Relations Act which 
may well spell the beginning of the end of 


coercive unionism in Ontario. The amend- 
ment is apparently designed to protect 
the freedom-to-work for some men who 
cannot in good faith belong to certain 
unions. Most of them are dues-paying 
members of the Christian Labour As- 
sociation of Canada, an independent, 
government-certified Christian trade 
union movement. If the amendment is 
adopted by the Ontario Legislative 
Assembly this fall, these workers will be 
allowed to pay the equivalent of union 
dues to a registered Canadian charity. 

The proposed amendment will give the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board the 
power to exempt an employee who 
“because of his religious convictions or 
belief objects to joining a trade union or 
to the paying of dues or other assess- 
ments to a trade union.” Such an exemp- 
tion will be granted only where “an 
amount equal to any initiation fees, dues, 
or other assessments are paid by the 
employee to (or are remitted by the 
employer to) a charitable organization 
mutually agreed upon by the employee 
and the trade union.” 

Regrettably, the so-called charity 
clause only “applies to persons in the 
employ of the employer at the time of 
the signing of the collective agreement 
mentioned therein and does not apply to 
any persons whose employment com- 
mences after the signing of such a collec- 
tive agreement.” In introducing the 
amendment, Labour Minister Bales made 
it clear that “‘this exemption will not be 
applicable to any employee hired when a 
union security clause is in effect.” There- 
fore, a worker who seeks employment 
where compulsory unionism (union 
security) clauses are already in effect will 
not be entitled to exemptions. As before, 
either he will have to play false to his 
beliefs or look for work where he is not 
forced to belong to a union as a condition 
of employment. 

Rev. Dr. William Fitch of Knox 
Church, Toronto, commented: “This may 
well sound the death knell for all com- 
pulsory unionism”. 


Taiwan loses moderator 

Over 3,000 people attended the 
funeral of the Rev. William Sia, M.D., 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan. He was killed on June 17 when 
his car left the road and hit some trees. 
He was 54 years of age. 

An ordained minister and medical 
doctor, Dr. Sia gave himself unsparingly 
in Christian service in that dual role. In 
addition to his medical practice he served 
three charity hospitals, and was minister 
of the village church in Nan-tou, central 
Taiwan. 

Four weeks before his death Dr. Sia 
preached at the memorial service for Rev. 
Dr. Hugh MacMillan on the text, “He 
being dead yet speaketh.” He leaves his 
wife and four children. 
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August 20th, 1970 


To all members and adherents: 


As the National Development Fund enters its final 
year all Presbyterians must ask themselves a very personal question: 
What have I contributed? 

Already the fund has made it possible to undertake 
special projects at Kenora, Hamilton, Montreal, Calgary and New 
Westminster. Overseas grants for education, medical services and 
church extension have gone to India, Japan and Jamaica. To improve 
basic stipends of ministers and missionaries $70,000 is being desig- 
nated each year. 

Now we need a million dollars for church extension 
and a sizeable sum for assisting young congregations to overtake 
their financial responsibilities. The change in the money market 
has made aid for such congregations imperative. 

In a day of challenge and excitement get in on the 
thrill of sharing in the National Development Fund. This is a call 


to every Presbyterian! 


ee Clee ea Z~ rs 


Dillwyn T. Evans 
Moderator, 


96th General Assembly. 
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AN ORGAN was dedicated in memory of Rev. 
Neil G. Smith, former minister of Lochwinnoch 
Church. Shown, left, is Mrs. Smith, who 
unveiled the plaque, Rev. William Reid of 
Renfrew, interim moderator; Mrs. Arthur 
Storie and Miss Jane McGregor, organists. 
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WORSHIP SERVICES IN THE NEW 
CATHOLIC CHURCH HALL 
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THIS SIGN represents Vancouver Island’s 

first extension project in over 25 years. The 
Rev. Denis Mahood is to begin holding services 
at French Creek on September 11. 
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SHOWN WITH a new memorial window in St. 
Andrew's Church, Welland, Ont., is, left, Rev. 
Ross Adams, with Alex Smith, trustee board 
chairman. 
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A MEMORIAL PLAQUE was presented for 
Joseph Cochrane and Margaret McCutcheon 
and their descendants, who settled in the Essa 
Township area of Ontario and worshipped in 
the Baxter congregation in 1870. Shown above 
are Mrs. Eleanor Hayes, Bruce Edgar and 
Elwood Bone, descendants of the Cochrane 


family, with Rev. Hugh Wilson. The presentation 


was made at a memorial service in the Baxter 
Church, where over 130 descendants gathered. 
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CAPACITY CONGREGATIONS filled the 
Presbyterian Church, Morewood, Ont., for 
services on June 21 marking the centennial of 
the stone building. The Rev. E. Earle Eaton is 
the minister. 


sie 
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MALCOLM McKELLAR, centre, retiring as 


RICHMOND CHURCH, B.C., dedicated its new MEM 


session clerk of First Church, Seaforth, Ont., 

is shown holding an inscribed “‘in appreciation” 
folder he received, with a Bible, at a supper 
meeting. Looking on is Rev. Thomas 
Mulholland and the new clerk, Clair Reith. 


Vests 


ORIAL WINDOWS depicting the Last 


multi-purpose church hall on its 10th anniversary Supper were dedicated in St. Andrew's Church, 


in May. 


Kirkland Lake, Ont. Shown is Rev. K. J. 


Wilson, the minister. 
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ADMIRING A PAINTING donated to Knox Church, St. Catharines,Ont., by the women’s group 


are, left, Kathleen Duff, Mrs. J. P. Reid, Rev. J. K. Ross Thomson, and Mrs. J. Howitt. 
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@ St. James Church, Sherbrooke, N.S., 
received a guest book and stand in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Anderson from their sons, and a 


baptismal font for H. Roy Cameron, from 
his family and friends. 


iy Fad : 
IN FIRST CHURCH, Portage la Prairie, Man., 
this window was dedicated in memory of 
Alexander McRae, elder, and his wife Annie, 
given by the Ferguson and Tashiro families. 
Shown, left, are W. W. Devine, session clerk; 
George Ferguson, Brock, and Mrs. Ferguson; 
Patricia Tashiro, Mrs. Yosh Tashiro, her 


husband and Robbie; and Rev. H. L. Henderson. 


@ A Communion table runner was given 
to Renfrew Church, Ont., by the 
Kennedy family in memory of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Kennedy. 
m@ Pew Bibles, memorials for Mrs. John 
D. Dunlop and William Stewart, were 
given to St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, 
Ont., by friends. 

w In connection with the 150th anniver- 
sary of St. Andrew’s Church, Prescott, 
Ont., gifts were received in memory of 
George C. Dalgliesh, Charles E. and 
Maryann Electa Brownell, Mrs. J. C. 
Carruthers, and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Stewart. The C.G.I.T. presented a lectern 
Bible in honour of the anniversary. 

m A new congregation has been formed 
in Regina, Sask., from the amalgamation 
of North Side and Calvin Churches. It is 
the Norman Kennedy Church, at which 
elders were ordained and inducted on 
June 14 by the minister, Rev. Dr. Thomas 


pA. Hay. 


Air crash victims 

A family from Westminister Pres- 
byterian Church, Pierrefonds, Quebec, 
was wiped out in the Air Canada crash at 
Toronto, July S. 

Mr. Len Benson and his wife were 
charter members of the congregation, and 
he was an elder. Their two children, 
Helen and Ricky, were also killed. A 
memorial service was conducted by the 
Rev. John Forbes, on July 12. 


World leader dies 

One of the six presidents of the World 
Council of Churches, Rev. Dr. D. T. Niles, 
died in Vellore, India, on July 17 at the 
age of 62. Dr. Niles was also chairman of 
the East Asia Christian Conference, which 
he had served for 11 years as general 
secretary. 

A native of Ceylon and a Methodist 
Minister, Dr. Niles was known for his 
preaching and Bible studies. He preached 
the sermon at the opening of the Uppsala 
assembly of the W.C.C. in 1968. 


McGill’s new faculty 

The former faculty of divinity of McGill 
University, Montreal, has been re-named 
and re-organized. It is now the faculty of 
religious studies, and offers courses in 
comparative religion. 

Of the 300 students in the past aca- 
demic year, 45 were ordination candidates, 
55 were doing graduate work, and 200 
took the comparative religion courses. 

The B.D. degree is being phased out. 
The new system will offer a B.Th., for 
which a B.A. is not essential. Two former 
one year master’s programs, the S.T.M. and 
M.A., have been replaced by a two-year 
M.A. 

Dr. George Johnston, a New Testament 
scholar and United Church minister, has 
been appointed dean of the faculty of 
religious studies. He succeeds Dr. E.G. Jay, 
who is retiring. 
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and regular. 


keep 
you naturally 


regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices — 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural — 
bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
three times a week to 

maintain natural regularity. 
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PMF... 
the life insurance 


clergymen 
recommend to 
other clergymen 


wise counsel about permanent insurance 
when the major factor is low premiums 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund is proud of its continuing 
outstanding record of growth. One reason for this is the 
word-of-mouth recommendation of PMF by one 
clergyman to another. 


Another is that the Fund offers complete, comprehensive 
life insurance coverage to the clergy of all denominations 
and faiths at very low premium cost. 


Through efficient management, the wise investment of 
assets and the low mortality rate of its clients, 
PMF passes savings on to you. 


Our dealings with clergymen in their financial emergencies 
are marked by sympathy and understanding. All sales 
representatives of PMF are either clergymen themselves 
or consecrated laymen capable of complete empathy with 
the clergy’s point of view. All are highly trained in the 
complex business of life insurance and fully equipped to 
render competent and efficient service. 


There may be other things that your brother clergymen 
have not told you about PMF. Why not write for 
full information today? 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LUFE INSURANCE 


In Canada: 15 Gervais Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 
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A NONDENOMINATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY FOR THE CLERGY 
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A SENIOR CITIZENS’ HOME in Sarnia, 
Ontario, Gowland Manor, was host to a regular 
weekly meeting of the Ninth Cub Pack of St. 
Andrew's Church. Residents enjoyed watching 
the boys’ activities. Books gathered from the 
congregation were presented to the bed-ridden 
patients. One of them is shown receiving a 
book from Scout Bill Christie and Cub Tom 
Thorburn. 


Not all Christians become inactive 
during the summer. The moderator of the 
96th general assembly discovered this 
when he visited nine church camps and 
several beach coffee houses in July and 
August. 

Rev. Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans came back 
full of praise for counsellors and camp 
leaders. 

“The creativity of camp counsellors, 
many of them teen-agers, is a great credit 
to Christian youth,’ he said. “They 
demonstrate a facility for making boys 
and girls aware of God and his place in 
their active young lives.” 

He visited Iona, Glen Mhor, Ryde 
Lake, Goforth and Kintail in Ontario; 
Gracefield and Camp d’Action Biblique in 
Quebec; Keir in P. E. I. and Geddie in 
Nova Scotia. 

At Gracefield he found two clergymen 
who are in the teaching profession 
devoting most of their vacation to youth 
leadership. An elder was giving his full 
time to producing a moving picture of 
Gracefield activities. He hopes to use the 
film to raise funds to reduce the 
substantial indebtedness there. 

At Sauble Beach in Ontario the 
moderator was present for the opening of 
Huron Feathers, a project of Bruce- 
Maitland Presbytery. 

Located in an A-frame church right on 
the beach, it is the centre for a coffee 
house four nights a week, a day camp 
program, and a Sunday morning worship 
service. Laurie Brice is the student in 
charge. 

At Port Carling and Vankoughnet in 
the Muskoka resort area of Ontario coffee 
houses were being conducted by a 
student, Terry Samuel, and his wife, a 
graduate of Ewart College. 

“These camp and _ coffee house 
programs give evidence that the church is 
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really in action in the summer, at a time 
when nothing is supposed to be happen- 
ing,’ Dr. Evans commented. 

He was impressed by another young 
man whom he met at a garden party in 
Ottawa, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 

“Now I know what the phrase ‘the 
benediction of a smile’ means,” said the 
moderator, who was delighted with the 
informality and friendliness of 21-year- 
old Prince Charles. 


LETTERS 
Continued from page 9 


an opportunity and _ challenge to 
representative women, men and young 
people to engage in serious examination 
of our congregational resources, effective- 
ness and outreach. Again, the theme is 
“Get The Word Around’’. Western areas 
will be contacted as soon as more 
personnel become available. 

Great things could happen if these 
types of activity in community outreach 
became a widespread effort throughout 
our church. Let us pray, plan and put the 
exciting theme chosen for the ’70s into 
action — “GET THE WORD AROUND”. 
Willowdale. Ont. Frank J. Whilsmith 


(Chairman, National Committee ot 
Presbyterian Men). 


Personals 


KRevee Dr Donadids GC 
MacDonald has moved 
tae® Loronto {from 
Simcoe, Ont., to take 
Ipeagiise = Guties ie 7 as 
assistant secretary of 
the administrative 
council. 

Rev. Dr. Graham M. 
Jamieson has received 
an award for distinguished teaching from 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, where he has taught for 21 
years. Dr. Jamieson, who was once 


minister at Beaverton, Ont., and Port 
Credit Ont., is professor of ethics and 
religion and chairman of the department 
of religion studies at Wilson College. 


JOHN C. INGLIS of Toronto has succeeded 
Mrs. K. Denton Taylor of Belleville, Ont., as 
chairman of the administrative council. 


Rev. Dr. E. G. B. Foote of Ottawa is 
the new chairman of the armed forces 
chaplaincy committee. He succeeds Rev. 
Dr. J. Logan-Vencta of Ottawa. 
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The Rev. Walter Welch has received 
the degree of doctor of religion from 
Claremont School of Theology, Los 
Angeles, California. Dr. Welch took post- 
graduate work in pastoral theology, 
homiletics and liturgics while on sab- 
batical leave from St. Andrew’s Church, 
Humber Heights in Metro Toronto. 


Reve res Nelson 
Chappel is the new 
president of the John 
Milton Society for the 
Blind in Canada. 

The supply minister at 
Scotstown, Milan and 
Megantic, Quebec, for 
the summer has been 
os the Rev. Leslie Guthrie 
DR. CHAPPEL of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Rev. Dr. Edwin J. White of First 
Presbyterian Church, Edmonton, has 
been elected a member of the senate of 
the University of Alberta. 

The Most Rev. Howard H. Clark, who 
has just resigned as primate of the 
Anglican Church of Canada, has been 
named a Companion of the Order of 
Canada. 

The Rev. Russell Self and his wife and 
three of their children arrived in Sing- 
apore in August. Mr. Self is circulation 
consultant with the United Bible 
Societies for the Asian-Pacific region. His 
address is 7 Armenian St. Singapore 6. 


The Rev. George A. Johnston of 
Prince Albert, Sask., has been called to 
St. Paul’s Church, Ingersoll, Ont. 

The Rev. Gabe Rienks, formerly of the 
Christian Reformed Church, has been 
received as a minister by the Presbytery 
of Paris and has been called to Knox 
Church, Brantford and Mount Pleasant, 
Ont. 

The Rev. Alex S. MacDonald has 
moved from Edmonton to become 
minister of Forest Glade Church, 
Windsor, Ont., a joint parish with the 
United Church of Canada. 

The Rev. W. H. Lemen has left Grande 
Prairie to become assistant minister of 
Grace Church, Calgary, Alberta. 

To mark the 10th anniversary of his 
ministry in St. Andrew’s Church, Strat- 
ford, Ont., the Rev. James Ferguson was 
presented with a Geneva gown. Mrs. W. 
Carr, president of the Women’s Council, 
made the presentation on behalf of the 
congregation. 

The Rev. E. R. Hawkes has been called 
to Madoc and Tweed from Bluevale, Ont. 

The Rev. W. Scott has moved from 
Grand River, N.S. to Kirkhill, Ont. 

The Rev. Earle F. Roberts has been 
appointed assistant secretary for overseas 
missions, effective August 1. Mrs. Roberts 
and their son John Mark who were 
seriously injured on Lagos are making a 
good recovery and will continue therapy 
treatment in Toronto. Mr. Roberts brings 
to his new position 12 years of experi- 
ence as a missionary and relief administra- 
tor in Nigeria. 


riginal 


. . . So comprehensive 
in scope that it 

stands the 

classic achievement 

of its kind. 


Six volumes 
The result of 40 years’ 
labor— 


an exhaustive, 
illuminating study. 


Each, $6.25 
Six-volume set, $35.50 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
ABINGDON PRESS 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representatiy 


‘Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


when you patronize our advertisers. 


| Order BOOKS ‘ond | 
all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
$2 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills; Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Where the action is: — 
Halifax-Lunenburg _ Pres- 
bytery is composed of all 
Presbyterian congregations 
in four counties — Halifax, 
@e Colchester, Lunenburg and 
Hants. 
Hants County has four congrega- 
tions — St. Johns, Windsor; St. 
James Noel Road, Hardwood Lands 
and St. Matthews, Elmsdale. Total 
N. D. F. allocation of $4,314.00 of 
which $3,756.00 or about 90% paid 
up. 
Can any County in Canada exceed 
that record? 
D. A. Macleod. 


‘Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 
EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 


4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


The 
way to 
forever 
cherish 

ac 
memory 


If you're searching for such a way, 
give Schulmerictf bells to your church in 
the name of your loved one. Enduring 
Schulmerich bells will call to worship, 
toll in memoriam, or sound appropriate 
music... all automated if desired. 
Handsome plaque. No bell tower 
needed. Memorial Schulmerich bells 
cost less than you'd expect. Write for 
information. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Suite 412; Dept. 2950 
77 York St. 
Toronto 2, Canada 
®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 


by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Viewing 


For pre-school children 

One of the first problems confronting 
new parents is choosing a babysitter, a 
super-human, who must be more than 
capable and certainly able to “tune in” to 
each whisper and interpret it as we do 
ourselves. Why, then, are we not as 
particular when choosing _ television 
programs which babysit when a child 
fusses, is ill or just needs amusing? We 
have become very conscious about how 
to keep our babies healthy and physically 
comfortable, but have we paid as much 
attention to the early care of their 
brains? 

Studies show that two-thirds of a 
person’s intellectual development occurs 
before he begins his formal education. 
Pre-school children need stimulation as 
well as warmth and affection. Books not 
only delight the tiny tot, they may 
stimulate him mentally. 

Television is also a medium for train- 
ing pre-school children. As a parent and a 
teacher in the field of special education I 
have been asked to review a series of five 
books. The material in them is based on 
Sesame Street, an award-winning televi- 
sion series. 

Sesame Street is a fast, lively, well- 
planned program geared to the tastes of 
three to six year olds. No episode lasts 
longer than six minutes. Puppets play 
many of the roles since they appeal more 
to youngsters than adults. As well as 
teaching the basics of counting, letters, 
and shapes, the program fosters valuable 
attitudes such as friendliness, self-esteem 
and a sense of belonging. Nutrition and 
manual skills are also introduced. It uses 
music, rhythms and humour. If adults 
find the program repetitive, they must 
realize that repetition is an essential tool 
of learning. 

This program will be seen on the CBC 
network beginning September 28 and 
running for one hour daily from Monday 
to Friday. As Christian parents we owe it 
to our children to encourage them to watch 
a well-researched, excellent program for 
pre-schoolers. However, whether you 
have a television set or not, you can use 
the following series of books with your 
child. The books contain the same excel- 
lent material and are a worthwhile invest- 
ment. 

The Sesame Street Book of Numbers 

The Sesame Street Book of Shapes 

The Sesame Street Book of Letters 

The Sesame Street Book of Puzzlers 

The Sesame Street Book of People and 
Things. 

(Little, Brown & Co. (Can.) Ltd., $3.95 
each). 
Suzanne McBrien 


You Were 
Asking? 


9g At the ordination of a minister, 
is it the moderator of presbytery 
who ordains, or the presbytery ? 


A have always assumed it was the 
presbytery that ordained. Certainly, 
there cannot be an_ ordination 
without a presbytery constituted. 
The reading of Sections 234 and 
235 of the Book of Forms will 
indicate the difficulties of holding 
that it is the moderator who 
ordains. The phrase “all the 
ministers present” for the laying on 
of hands does not in itself prove 
that it is the presbytery that 
ordains. In Anglican and Roman 
ordinations all priests present lay 
on hands, but in those churches, I 
believe, it is held that the bishop 
ordains. 

However, there is considerable 
opinion that it is the moderator 
who ordains. If this is so, then I am 
in trouble. At my ordination the 
moderator was a one-handed man, 
and it was his right hand, if my 
memory serves me correctly, that 
was missing. I did not receive the 
right hand of fellowship from him, 
but the left hand of fellowship. 
Perhaps that’s what’s been wrong 
with my ministry all these years — a 
defective ordination. 

Lest my readers are taking me 
too seriously, | wish to say for the 
benefit of those beautiful people 
whose marriages I have solemnized 
that they are truly married and 
can’t get out of it if my ordination 
was defective. I don’t suggest any 
of them would wish to; in fact, I 
am sure none of them wish to. The 
Marriage Act of Ontario covers the 
contingency of such _ defects, 
specifically ruling marriages to be 
invalid only for the reasons that 
would have prevented the contract- 
ing parties from purchasing 
a marriage license,» blood relation- 
ship, bigamy, and so forth. 


Send questions to: Rev, Dr. L. H. Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 
Ont, Include name and address, for in- 
formation only, 
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Books 


OPPORTUNITY MY ALLY, by Lewis 
L. L. Cameron 

This racy story is valuable social 
documentation in two ways. The first 
half evokes very graphically what life was 
like for a “lad o’pairts’” making his way 
up from the harsh conditions of a farm- 
worker’s lot at the beginning of this 
century in Aberdeenshire. It is social 
history of a very moving kind, told with 
an engaging humour and humanity. Here 
we see young Lewis emerging as an 
agricultural lecturer and finally as the 
minister-activator of three Scottish 
parishes, the middle one of which 
(Mortlach) has a stained-glass window 
with a locomotive in it, being a memorial 
to Lord Mount Stephen. 

The second part recounts the mature 
man’s remarkable contribution to social 
welfare. The extent of the work done by 
the Church of Scotland, especially under 
Dr. Cameron’s leadership, must be read to 
be believed — most strikingly represented 
perhaps in the extension of eventide 
homes from three to 31, caring for 1,000 
residents, by the time of Dr. Cameron’s 
retirement in 1963. Anyone who enjoys 
biography will enjoy this book, but it is 
also important social documentation for 
historians. (James Clarke and Co., $3.19} 

David W. Hay 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE PRESS, by 
Floyd S. Chalmers 

Of particular interest to Presbyterians 
is the biography of Colonel John Bayne 
Maclean. He was the son of the minister 
at Crieff, Ontario and was named for a 
minister at Knox’s Church, Galt. He left 
much of his estate at Crieff and some 60 
shares of Maclean-Hunter stock to The 
Presbyerian Church in Canada. This is the 
story of a remarkable man, told in detail 
that becomes somewhat repetitious. It is 
nevertheless the fascinating story of a 
man who created a publishing empire and 
had some influence in shaping the life of 
Canada as he did so. (Doubleday, $8.95) 


MacGILLIVRAY OF SHANGHAI, by 
Margaret Brown 

Here is a well-documented life of an 
almost forgotten Canadian who gave a life 
of devoted service to his adopted 
country. As secretary of the Christian 
Literature Society, MacGillivray’s Chinese 
writings were read through more than a 
quarter of this century in all parts of 
China. In the coming new day in our 
Pacific area, how could young Canada 
understand its friendly Chinese neigh- 
bours without such information as is here 
provided? (Ryerson, $5.50) 
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1000 scores tastis°1.00 


1,000 Deluxe Gold Stripe, Gummed Padded; 
i Address Labels, Printed with Your Name, 
\e- 


Address and Zone Number. $1.00 for each 
set. The demand for our attractive Gold 
Stripe Labels is Practically Unlimited, because our 
labels have everything. Only $1.00 Postpaid, Please 
Print Your Name and Address Clearly. Order Yours 
To-Day from BURDEN SALES CO., 
Box 4357, Postal Station D, Hamilton, Ontario 
Groups write for fund raising plans. 


KNOX CHURCH, TORONTO 

IS CELEBRATING ITS 150th ANNIVERSARY 
with a HOME-COMING WEEK-END OCT. 
24th — 25th. All former members and friends 
are asked to phone (921-8993) or write (630 
Spadina Ave., Toronto 4), giving their (or 
friends’) names and addresses in order to 
receive information and invitation to special 
events. 


another good reason : 
fornotdrinking = 


lower cost 
insurance for 
your home. 


If you're an abstainer, you have yourown 
reasons for not drinking. Abstainers’ offers 
two more: lower cost car insurance — 
introduced in 1956. And today — lower 
rates on insurance for your home, cottage, 
and other personal property. 

There’s no magic behind the Abstainers’ 
concept. We simply believe that non- 
drinkers have fewer accidents, fewer fires. 
And our experience has proven us right. 
That’s why we can insure abstainers for 


less. 


If you live in Alberta, Manitoba or Ontario 
and want further information contact 
your nearest Abstainers’ agent or write — 


ne 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


a 


Xo 
WINNER at the Presbyterian intermediate and 
junior choir festival held at Knox Crescent and 
Kensington Church, Montreal, was the junior 
choir of that church. Shown here is the alto 
section with director Karl Pees. The festival is 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Church School 
Association in Montreal. 


THEPEORSYTERSAGA= 
by John Galsworthy. 

The superb television series has revived 
interest in the novels by Nobel prize- 
winner John Galsworthy. Actually The 
Forsyte Saga refers to the first three of 
nine Forsyte Chronicles. The books in the 
Saga are Man of Property, In Chancery 
and To Let. Hardcover omnibus books 
with three novels in each sell for $15; the 
first six paperbacks are $2.45 each, the 
last three cost $3.10. The Canadian dis- 
tributor for Scribners is Saunders of 
Toronto Limited. 


THEN SINGS MY SOUL, George Beverly 
Shea 

This is a delightful story of the life of 
George Beverly Shea, internationally 
known gospel singer. Written by himself, 
it is sincerely and humbly told. The 
reader is introduced to many well-known 
people, such as Jack Wyrtgen, Ethel 
Waters, Stuart Hamblen, Cliff Barrows, 
Billy Graham and many others. (Welch, 
$4.25) Maud FitzSimons 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


BALDWIN CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 
25 note pedal, in fine condition, with chimes. 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 2737 Bayview Aveg- 
nue, Willowdale, Ont. Tel. 447-7901. 


THE CANADIAN INDIAN, the illus- 
trated history of the great tribes of 
Canada, by Fraser Symington 

This is a sweeping, panoramic view of 
Canada’s Indian culture, lavishly illus- 
trated. The dry pages of history come to 
life in a manner that excites and stimu- 
lates the imagination as we read and see a 
living, vital society that existed before the 
Europeans landed on our shores. A 
treasury of fascinating information with 
strong visual emphasis. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $20) 


Records 


Six Legendary Pianists: IC 6045. 


This 3-disc set brings to us perfor- 
mances that were engineering miracles in 
their day. Somehow listening to ‘greats’ 
like Fischer, Gieseking, Myra Hess, 
Schnabel, Solomon and Cortot playing 
the classics is gloriously relaxing — and 
salutary. Recommended without reserva- 
tion. 


The Christmas Oratorio: SIC 6040. 


Kurt Thomas conducts the Thomaner- 
chor and Gewandhaus Orchestra in St. 
Thomas’ Church, Leipzig, where he was a 
successor to Bach himself. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau heads a fine team of 
soloists. The six cantatas which comprise 
this ‘oratorio’ were first performed under 
Bach’s own direction on Dec. 25, 26 and 
27 -andJanr1, 2)and:6 1734/5 whata 
festival of contemporary music it must 
have been! This performance is marked 
by some inspired choral singing, clear 
texture and devout Tutonic scholarship. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in private residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA"”’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


NEXT ISSUE 


Be sure to read the article on 
drinking drivers — this is one of 
our modern tragedies. 


Canadian Bible Society Annuities 
Now Pay as High as 9% 


The interest rate for all new Canadian Bible Society 
Annuities has been increased by 1%. 


In 1969 Annuities doubled over 1968. 
Help yourself and help the Bible Society. 


Write today for complete information. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
£015 National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


A translation of the text is provided. A 
devotional and musical treat. 


Piano music — S 36602. 
Chamber music — H 71033. 


Poulenc was one of music’s wits. 
Whether he is writing for organ, wind, 
orchestra, piano or choir, his free and 
easy chattering music, laced with de- 
liciously wailing melodies is always 
catchy. His countryman, Gabriel 
Tacchino, understands him very well. The 
chamber music disc has oboe and clarinet 
sonatas and the marvellous choreographic 
poem ‘Aubade’ for eighteen instruments. 
You'll love it all. 


Brahms and Schumann: LSC 6188. 


Proportionate to the creativity it has 
inspired, | have not recommended nearly 
enough chamber music in this column. 
Here we have Rubinstein and The 
Guarneri Quartet playing three Brahms 
Piano Quartets and Schumann’s altoge- 
ther captivating E flat Piano Quintet. The 
veteran pianist has absolute accord with 
string players not one third his age and 
they bring out each others brilliance — 
not flashiness, brilliance. 


Mendelssohn: H 71099. 


Charles Dickens, loyal Victorian that 
he was, adored the music of Mendelssohn, 
but he likely never heard the works re- 
corded here—the Concerto for two 
pianos and the ‘Melusina’ overture, — 
since both remained in manuscript form 
until quite recently. Parallels between the 
output of the two men would be fascina- 
ting — this music might represent Men- 
delssohn the Pickwickian! 


Poulenc: 


Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 3 in C 
minor and “‘Les Adieux”’ 
Sonata S 60130. 
The “Emperor’”’ Piano 
Concerto. § 60131. 

These discs are the first recordings in 
America by Argentinian Bruno Leonardo 
Gelber. He is an intelligent, poetic, virile 
young pianist who can play softly, and 
seems to like doing so. He is also a fine 
Beethoven man who will be finer, so in 
this Beethoven year — get these records. 


Alan H. Cowle 


Deaths 


FERGUSON, THE REV. R. F. — A Church 
of Scotland minister who had been supplying at 
Kenyon Church, Dunvegan, Ont., for five years, 
the Rev. Hamilton Russell Ferguson, died 
suddenly on May 10 in London, England. 

In 1965 Mr. Ferguson came to Canada to 
visit his sisters, Miss Bertha and Miss Olive 
Ferguson, in Montreal, and stayed as supply 
minister at Dunvegan. 

He is survived by his wife, a son and two 
married daughters. 

MACDONALD, REV. DR. NORMAN — A 
retired professor of history who was ordained 
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to the minstry by the Presbytery of Hamilton 


in 1954, Rev. Dr. Norman Macdonald, 82, died 
in Aberdeen, Scotland on June 30. He held a 
B.A. from Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
an M.A. from Harvard University, Boston, and a 
Ph.D. in history from the University of 
Edinburgh. 

While a ruling elder at Central Church, 
Hamilton, Dr. Macdonald preached frequently. 
He was fluent in Gaelic. Since he had also 
studied theology, after he retired as head of the 
department of history at McMaster University 
he was ordained by authority of the general 
assembly. 

Dr. Macdonald lived for a time in Burling- 
ton, Ont., before settling in Aberdeen. His wife, 
Anna, predeceased him in 1962. 

MACLEAN, THE REV. ROBERT U. — The 
minister of Clinton, Auburn and _ Blyth, 
Ontario, the Rev. Robert Underwood MacLean, 
58, died suddenly on July 14. After driving his 
car off the street in Clinton he died at the 
wheel. 

A native of Scotsburn, Nova Scotia, Mr. 
MacLean graduated in arts trom McGill Univer- 
sity and received the diploma in theology from 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal. He was 
ordained in May, 1937. 

In addition to the Clinton charge, where he 
had been minister for seven years, Mr. MacLean 
served at Hemmingford, Que., St. Stephen, N. 
B., and Petrolia, Ont. From 1941 to 1945 he 
was a chaplain with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and was a member of the general 
assembly’s chaplaincy committee for several 
years. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Ruth 
Milligan, and two daughters, Mrs. Byron (Janet) 
Stone of Sarnia and Mrs. Leonard (Karen) 
Kirby of Renfrew. A brother, the Rev. A. O. 
MacLean, is minister of Calvin Church, Halifax. 

RAMBALI, THE REV. E. J. — A minister of 
the Guyana Presbyterian Church, the Rev. E. J. 
Rambali, 69, died as a result of an accident on 
May 31. He had just conducted one church 
service and was on his way to another when he 
was struck by a motorcycle and died later that 
day in hospital in New Amsterdam. 

For more than 40 years E. J. Rambali had 
served the church, first as teacher, then as clerk 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission Council, 
and for 25 years as minister. He was ordained 
when the moderator of the general assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, the late Dr. 
J. M. MacGillivray, visited Guyana in 1945. 

Ramdeholl Memorial Church in New 
Amsterdam was filled and an overflow twice 
the size of the congregation gathered outside 
for the funeral of this distinguished and 
dedicated servant of Christ. Surviving are ten 
children. 

REID, HARRY S., 73, for 25 years assistant 
to the comptroller and the treasurer, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada; over 25 years 
organist of Parkdale Presbyterian Church, then 
18 years organist and choirmaster of Run- 
nymede Presbyterian Church, both in Toronto; 
member of Knox College board, and the com- 
mittee on revision of the Book of Praise, July 8. 
He is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Donald 
(Dorothy) Archer, Toronto. 

ABBOTT, GORDON D., 80, elder, choir 
member, former clerk of Mosa Township, 
Glencoe Church, Ont., June 13. 

ANDERSON, STANLEY, 81, elder, Knox 
Church, Centre Rd., West Williams, Ont., June 
14. 

BOYDEN, HERBERT, 77, elder, Knox 
Church, Sooke, B.C., clerk of session for many 
years in Trail, B.C., May 28. 

BRYDEN, MRS. W. W., 85, widow of the 
late principal of Knox College, member of 
Wychwood Church, Toronto, July 29. 

CHAMBERS, MRS. BARBARA LOUISE 
(LULU), 89, active in women’s work, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., May 20. 

DUNN, HAROLD W., 74, elder, Knox 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont., June 1. 

FENWICK, DR. G. ROY, 81, for 25 years 
director of music for the Ontario Department 
of Education, elder, Glenview Church, Toronto, 
member of committee to revise the Book of 
Praise, July 8. 

FLEMING, RUSSEL V., elder, Runnymede 
Church, Toronto, June 19. 

FOWLIE, MELVILLE MACKAY, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., July 24. 

GOAR, GEORGE, 78, elder, Tolmie 
Memorial Church, Port Elgin, Ont., May 28. 

HALL, MRS. F.H:,) 88, member of St: 
Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont., June 19. 

HALL, DR. M. R., 67, professor emeritus of 
radiology at the University of Toronto, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont., June 13. 
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HARDING, ALBERT E., elder, manager, 
Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont., June 16. 

HUTCHISON, WILLIS W., 66, chairman of 
the board of managers, St. Paul’s Church, 
Thornbury, Ont., June 24. 

JACKSON, SAMUEL JOSEPH, 84, elder, 
choir member, former church school superin- 
tendent, St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont., 
July 15. 

LANE, JOHN EDWARD, 89, former board 
member and secretary-treasurer of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Moosomin, Sask., July 9. 

LONDON, JACK, elder, Knox Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., July 10. 

MacDONALD, ANGUS J., 81, representative 
elder, St. Paul’s Church, Glace Bay, N. S., 
former president, Cape Breton’ Branch, 
Canadian Bible Society, June 9. 

MACKAY, THE HON. J. KEILLER, 88, 
former lieutenant-governor of Ontario and 
Supreme Court justice, chairman, Royal Com- 
mission on Religion in the Public Schools, 
elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, June 12. 

MPAURGIUN eae HB EOIN WW Di AM 
MELVILLE, 93, former premier and chief 
justice of Saskatchewan, elder, First Church, 
Regina, Sask., June 22. 

McDONALD, HUGH ALEXANDER, elder, 
Knox’s Church, Galt, Ont., May 13. 

MACKAY, MRS. FRANCES, former W.M.S. 
presbyterial president, member of Knox 
Church, Cannington then St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lindsay, Ont., July 8. 

MacKENZIE, WILLIAM D., senior elder, St. 
James’ Church, Forest, Ont., June 4. 

MASON, MELVILLE F. (TED), elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont., May 26. 

MUNRO, JAMES ERNEST, 88, elder for 40 
years, North Street Church, Tempo, Ont., June 
24. 

NICHOLSON | DRo] RoE, elder) 66, St. 
Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., May 22. 

REID, ALLAN, elder, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Prescott, Ont., July 27. 

ROULSTON, MRS. WANDA, 84, member, 
MacVicar Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., 
July 13. 

ROYAL, GEORGE A., 81, member, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont., June 18. 

WHITEFORD, ROBERT W., 92, trustee, 
Ormstown Church, Que., May 25. 


Anniversaries 
100th — Duart Church, Ont., (Rev. D. Mac- 
Donald), June 28. 
60th — Rosetown Church, Sask., 
Knight), June 21. 


(Rev. K. 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 

Barker, Rev. G. Harvie, Erskine 
Hamilton, Ont., June 18. 

Duff, Rev. John C., Meaford and Thornbury, 
Ont., June 25. 

MacLeod, Donald, Bridlewood, Toronto, May 
28. 

Skelly, Rev. Wm., Tillsonburg and Windham 
Centre, July 26. 

Stewart, Rev. David, Fingal and Port Stanley, 
Ont., June 6. 

Thomson, Rev. Adam, Hagersville, Ont., June 
30. 


Church, 


RECOGNITIONS 
Fraser, Rev. William A., Burk’s Falls, Ont., June 
23% 
McKee, Rev. Irvine R., Kitimat, B.C., June 3. 
Ross, Rev. Robin, Whitewood, Sask., June 3. 


ORDINATIONS 
Codling, Donald A., Bridlewood, Toronto, June 
Pathe 
Davidson, J. Ross H., Knox, Preston, Ont., 
June 26. 
Fraser, William A., Chatsworth, Ont., June 19. 
Smith, William C., Estevan, Sask., July 23. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and Hunter 
River, P.E.I., Rev. R. D. Sandford, Box 248, 
Kensington. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthew’s, Nfld., Rev. Charles 
I. G. Stobie, 92 Patrick St., St. John’s. 


is a residential 
school the answer? 


Albert College 


Belleville, Ontario 
Since 1857 
University Preparation 
Well equipped Library 
and laboratories 
Co-educational 
Supervised Study 
Business and Secretarial 
courses available 


For Brochure and 
Further Information write: 


LORNE L. SHEWFELT, M.A. 
HEADMASTER 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont., Canada 


THE WORLD COMES TO ALBERT COLLEGE 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 
LIMITED 


Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 
P.R. 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 

“* pAills”’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since DOTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18.ONT 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 24th year of leadership 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St., TORONTO 2B 


Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hats 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


UNFAILING Results 


GASTRODEX 


OCCASIONAL 
CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
HEADACHES 


LARGEST SE LLERS TODAY 


At stores across Canada 


“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Gown that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 


CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 


60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON 


“Directo’’ Custom-Made 


RECEIPT FORMS 


® No-Carbon-Kequired Paper 
® One-Entry System, Ledger, 


@Re 


Receipt Combined 
commended by Churches Coast-to-Coast 


For FREE SAMPLES, write: — 


Ke are 


LACHLAN MAC DONALD (weaver) 


Beautiful shades 


Directo Publications Inc., 
P. O. Box 397, Montreal 101, Que. 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 


iy Designs and Estimates sent 
ie on request. Please state size 
of Window. 
Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


Order your Harris Tweed direct from 


Tweed House 
Grimsay 
North-Uist 
Scotland 


Free samples on request. 


=e) Ftainedl Gloss 


Modern and traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


CF it ut 


Swansea, England 


Canadian Representative — MRS EASON HUMPHREYS 


Que 


33 Donino Ave. Toronto 12, Ont HU 9-6566 
Ww. D. LAMBIE. OBE. PO Box 2 Victoria, Montreal 6 


Westville, St. Andrew’s N.S., 
Mawhinney, Box 1192, Pictou. 


Rev. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Almonte, Ont., Rev. Leo E. Hughes, 
906, Arnprior. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Georgetown and Riverfield, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
MacKay, 1575 Beaudet St., Montreal 379. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rev. A 


Box 


Ross MacKay, 1575 Beaudet St., Montreal 
179. 

Port Cartier, Que., Rev. A. Ross MacKay, 1575 
Beaudet St., Montreal 379. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Caledon East, Knox and Claude, Ont., Rev. E. 


G. Nelson, Box 276, Orangeville. 

Toronto Chinese, Ont., Rev. P. G. MacInnes, 
415 Broadview Ave., Toronto 250. 

Guelph, St. Paul’s Westminster, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
F. G. Stewart, 54 Queen St. N., Kitchener. 

Oshawa, St. Paul’s, Ont,, Rev. W. J. S. McClure, 
506 Byron St. S., Whitby. 


Palmerston, Drayton and Moorefield, Ont., 
Rey. C. Spencer, Box 118, Arthur. 
Preston, Knox and Doon, Ont., Rev. W. I. 


Little, Box 1203, Hespeler. 
Stirling and West Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s, 


Ont.. Rev. A. L. Sutherland. 67 Victoria 
Ave., Belleville. 

Waterloo, Knox, Rev. R. F. Thomson, 153 
Norfolk St., Guelph. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstrong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Hamilton, Chalmers; Ont., Rev. D. G. Neil, 130 
West 25th St., Hamilton 43. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan B. Embree, 
204 Grand River St. N., Paris. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

White Rock, St. John’s B.C., Rev. 
Pollock, 33241 Plaxton Crescent, 
ford. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Albion Gardens, Toronto; Dayspring, 
Edmonton; St. Catharines, Scottlea and St. 
David’s; Inquire Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 


ReaMs 
Abbots- 


Paris, Rev. Douglas Black, 39 Driftwood Dr., 
Brantford, Ont. 
Edmonton, Rev. Ian MacSween, 10508-81 


Ave., Edmonton 60, Alta. 


Readings 


September 1 — Ezek. 1: 1-9 
September 2 — Ezek. 2: 1-10 
September 3 — Ezek. 3: 1-9 
September 4 — Ezek. 3: 10-14 
September 5 — Ezek. 3: 15-21 
September 6 — Ezek. 3: 22-27 
September 7 — Acts 18: 1-6 
September 8 — Ezek. 4: 1-8 


September 9 — Ezek. 14: 1-11 
September 10 — Ezek. 18: 19-23 
September 11 — Ezek. 20: 1-9 
September 12 — Exodus 16: 1-10 
September 13 — Exodus 16: 11-26 
September 14 — Matthew 5: 1-12 
September 15 — Exodus 2: 11-21 
September 16 — 2 Sam. 12: 1-7a 
September 17 — Matthew 26: 47-56 


September 18 — James 1: 19-27 
September 19 — I Cor. 9: 19-27 
September 20 — Romans 8: 1-14 
September 21 — Exodus 16: 27-36 
September 22 — Exodus 17: 1-7 
September 23 — Exodus 17: 8-12 


September 24 — Exodus 18: 13-27 
September 25 — Exodus 19: 
September 26 — Exodus 20: 
September 27 — Exodus 20: 12-21 
September 28 — Exodus 20: 22-26 
September 29 — Phil. 4: 1-9 
September 30 — Eph. 6: 10-24 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Clifford Tebby 


The Squirrel 
Who Wouldnt 
Prepare for Winter 


@ In an old apple tree lived a little red squirrel named Renie. 
All summer long Renie had enjoyed playing games with his 
little friends of the old orchard. Now autumn had come and all 
the animals were preparing for winter. “I wish I could go south 
like the birds.” 

For some time Renie’s feathered friends, the birds, had 
been talking about their trip to the warm south. Best of all 
they didn’t have to gather nuts and seeds for winter. How 
Renie envied them! 

One day he asked his mother, “‘Why do we have to gather 
nuts and seeds? Why can’t we go south like the birds? ” 

She looked at him in surprise. “How would you go? You 
have no wings to fly! Anyway squirrels do not go south like 
the birds. They must prepare for winter.” 

“T could walk, couldn’tI? ’’ Renie asked. 

“Walk! ” mother squirrel laughed heartily. “You help 
your father gather beech nuts and stop such nonsense.” 

It was such a beautiful day. “Why do I have to work when 
I could be playing games? ” he complained. 

As Renie. walked, his friend Sandy Chipmunk passed by 
with two other chipmunks, “‘Are you ready for winter yet? ” 

“No! ” 

“Don’t you wish you could go south like the birds? ” 
asked Sandy Chipmunk. 

“I have a good mind to go and get out of all this work,” 
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he answered. 

“How will you go? ” inquired Sandy Chipmunk. 

“Walk, of course! ” said Renie crossly. 

“You can’t be serious.” chuckled Sandy. “Hey! gang! 
Renie’s going to walk south.” 

“Walk south! ” the little chipmunks burst into gales of 
laughter. Away they scampered chuckling as they went. 

“Tl show them smart alec chipmunks.” said Renie. 

One cold autumn day after a hearty breakfast, Renie 
started off. At first he felt very pleased with himself as he 
hopped along the rail fence. “What a lucky squirrel am I,” said 
Renie to himself. “Soon I will be in the sunny south.” 

Mr. Bluejay spotted Renie hopping along the fence. 

“What are you doing so tar from home?” called Mr. 
Bluejay. 

“I’m on my way south,” Renie replied. 

Mr. Bluejay looked at Renie sharply. “On your way 
south! What for? Squirrels are supposed to gather nuts and 
seeds for winter. Not go south! ” 

“Aw — that’s too much work.” 

“Too much work, going south! ” Haw — Haw! ” laughed 
Mr. Bluejay and away he flew. 

As the day went by, Renie felt hungry. The wind was 
becoming colder, chilling him through his warm coat. “The 
warm sunny south can’t be too far the other side of that maple 
forest,” thought Renie. When he reached the other side of the 
maple forest, he could see no sign of the warm sunny south. 
Then he heard the autumn leaves rustling behind him. To 
Renie’s surprise a big black dog was sniffing along his trail. 

“Oh! What shall I do! ” cried Renie in alarm. He looked 
this way and that for a place to hide. Not far away was an old 
rail fence. “If there is only a hollow post!” thought Renie as he 
ran. He could hear the dog’s feet thumping on the ground as 
he gained on him. Renie leaped on to the fence when the big 
dog’s powerful jaws snapped shut, missing him by only an 
inch. Renie clambered up the fence post and squeezed inside a 
hole at the top before the dog could attack. 

“Tl get you out of there,” the big dog boasted gruffly. At 
first he scratched and barked at the post. Then the big dog 
tried to dig it out with his big paws. Fortunately the post held 
firm while inside Renie shivered with fright. Finally the big 
dog attacked the post with his teeth, tearing the pieces of 
wood off it. But the post, with Renie in it, held on stubbornly. 
At last the dog gave up in disgust and left Renie shivering with 
fright. 

Eventually Renie cautiously peeked out. The dog was no- 
where in sight as it started to get dark, Renie was cold. He 
missed his warm home in the orchard so much. “‘I wish I had 
never left the old orchard! ” said Renie crying to himself. “I 
guess dad and mother were right, squirrels aren’t supposed to 
go south but gather nuts and seeds for winter. In the morning | 
am going back to the old orchard.” 

Through the long night Renie shivered from the cold. At 
times his teeth chattered so much from the cold he was afraid 
prowlers might hear him. Once he heard an owl hoot and 
another time a fox barked. Each time Renie shivered more. 

As soon as it was daylight and there was no sign of danger, 
Renie started for home. By nightfall he re-entered the old 
orchard. 

“I’m back,” he called as he climbed the tree to his home. 

Immediately, Renie’s dad and mother rushed down the 
tree to welcome him home. 

“Oh! Renie,” said mother squirrel happily, ““You’re back 
safe and sound.” 

“It’s good to be back! ” he replied as his mother hugged 
him tightly. * 
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HRISTIANS JAILED 


AND BROUGHT INTO COURT 
=e The charge 


YOU HAVE FILLED JERUSALEM 
WITH YOUR TEACHING 


The punishment 


FLOGGED, AND ORDERED TO GIVE 
—_===—=._ = UP SPEAKING IN THE NAME OF JESUS 


The Christians responded 

Fiat ee ee ee a he WENT STEADILY ON WITH THEIR 
REJOICING THAT THEY HAD BEEN TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE AND 
FOUND WORTHY TO SUFFER IN PRIVATE HOUSES, TELLING THE 
INDIGNITY FOR THE SAKE OF THE GOOD NEWS OF JESUS 

NAME, AND EVERY DAY THEY THE MESSIAH. Acts 5: 17—42 


Today the church is again under attack. 


What should Christians be doing? 
To be silent is to disobey the Lord. 


The critics of the church have always known that, as 
long as Christians are free to teach, the church will 
grow stronger and nothing will ever stop it. 


Do we know this? 


The clearest evidence is surely the quality of 
education which we provide for all the people in 
our congregation. 


Board of Christian Education | 
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Church 
school 
experiments 


BY JOHN CONGRAM 


w The traditional Sunday school, which has served the church 
well over the last 150 years, is likely to disappear, in its 
present form. We must take into consideration modern 
methods of communication such as television, plus research in 
the educational and social science fields. 

Whatever the future form of the church school may be, it 
must be a family affair. Sunday school originally began for 
outsiders, while Christian parents taught their own children. 
But today, parents tend to let the church do the job for them. 
We only now are beginning to reap the fruits of this grave 
error. Because most parents are themselves biblically illiterate 
and incapable of communicating the content of the Christian 
faith, we must find ways of involving both parents and 
children. 

But we must remember that Christian faith is more than 
content. It is only real when lived out and experienced. A 
crucial point in any church school, then, is the relationship 
among the class members, with one another and with the 
teacher. The class needs to become a community where the 
Christian faith is communicated by common action and 
relationship between persons. The main objective of Christian 
education is not merely producing boys and girls who know 
right from wrong, but who together can develop a life-style 
and meaning consistent with God’s revelation as revealed in 
Christ. 

Our plummeting statistics for the church school may not be 
totally bad. There are some indications from scripture that the 
Christian community will always remain a small minority. No 
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matter what our size, the important thing is to take Christ’s 
command seriously to be light and salt in the world. It doesn’t 
take much light or salt to do the job! But this does suggest 
that our emphasis in Christian education today should be on 
quality, not quantity. This means going against one of 
society’s most dearly held values, ‘‘the more the better.” 

Here are four recent experiments: 


A family 
church 


Westdale United Church is located in an affluent, older 
suburban area of Hamilton, Ontario, near McMaster Uni- 
versity. In spite of this the congregation watched the church 
school membership drop from 323 in 1963 to 187 in 1968, a 
decrease of 42%, 17% of which occurred in 1968. Although 
dramatic, Westdale’s drop approximated that of the national 
average. 

After a good deal of soul searching and discussion the 
congregation decided to launch a new approach — the family 
church. There would be no longer a Sunday school at 11 a.m. 
Instead a family church school would meet at 9:30 a.m., for 
parents, children and other interested adults. 

This was to continue for 6 to 8 weeks and include study, 
discussion, discovery and celebration through worship on the 
theme “The Church and the World.” Participants were offered 
a choice of interest groups, on drama, music, film, family 
conversation and art. Two discussion groups examined “From 
Jesus to Paul — Change or Progress” and ‘“‘Nine churches in 
Westdale — how come? ” 

Nursery and kindergarten classes were provided but even 
here parents were allowed to share in the children’s learning 
experience if they chose. 

The regular 11 a.m. church service continued, with care 
provided for nursery-age children, and a program for others 
under age eight styled after a junior congregation, not Sunday 
school. Those attending the 9:30 sessions were not expected 
to stay unless they wished. 

Westdale is still in the early stages of this program so it is 
too soon to evaluate it. But this approach does include some 
important elements. Instead of making Christian education 
easier it becomes more difficult, reflecting the seriousness of 
the task. Perhaps most important, it seems to involve the 
family as a unit. If Christian maturity and growth result from 
this approach it may mark a significant breakthrough and 
pattern for many other congregations. 


STE Ay 


Everyone who has young children knows the effective job 
that T.V. does in selling their children on every kind of cereal 
that man’s ingenuity can devise. Why couldn’t the same be 
done for the Christian faith in relation to children? Most 
people have felt it was possible, many talked about it, but like 
everything else, few have done anything. 

One exception is St. Andrew’s Church, Wingham, Ontario. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Church school 
via television 


Wingham is a small town of 3,000 persons in rural Huron 
County in Western Ontario, mainly known for its T.V. and 
radio station. 

In the fall of 1963 St. Andrew’s launched a series of 13 
one-half hour T.V. programs, every other Saturday from 5:30 
to 6 p.m. It was called Footsteps and is best described as a 
kind of “religious Howdy Doody show.” Each half hour 
included the T.V. choristers (children from the local 
churches), flannel adventures with Aunt Mary, Puppet Land 
with The Professor and the Puppeteers, and mailtime with 
Aunt Elsie. 

At first it took considerable persuasion to convince the 
television station that such a program should be launched. 
However in February of 1964 the board of broadcast 
measurements made a survey for this half-hour. Their results 
were startling: 18,200 homes viewed the programm; 2.8 persons 
per set as compared to 2.6 who watched Hockey Night in 
Canada; 16,000 children as compared to 10,200 who watched 
Bugs Bunny, the preceding program; 13,000 adult females; 
11,000 adult males; and 6,000 teen-agers. From that time 
there was nothing but encouragement from the television 
station during the three successful years Footsteps was 
televised. How many months or years would it take to reach as 
many children as Footsteps did in one program? 

Due to special consideration by the T.V. station each 
program was produced for a cost of roughly $200 to the 
church. After it was established many other congregations in 
the area helped St. Andrew’s with the financial burden. 

During the first two years various mementos were sent out 
to the children who wrote in. During the third year a 
correspondence course was initiated consisting of eight book- 
lets. Three hundred and forty-one children participated in this 
program. 

For a committed, hard-working group of people, such a 
medium as television offers a vital and meaningful way of 
reaching children in the name of the church. 


Saturday 
church school 


A 


After a long period of dissatisfaction with their Sunday 
afternoon church school, and having tried several short pilot 
projects, the Anglican church of St. John the Evangelist in 
Hamilton, Ontario launched a radical new approach in 
September, 1968 — a Saturday church school. 

For one Saturday a month, from 10:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
church school was held, each session around a central theme 
such as creation, the Bible, saints, Christmas, Lent, Easter. A 
typical Saturday begins with a devotional by the parish priest, 
leading into an audio-visual presentation of the theme, done in 
two age-groups. Then school teachers lead small study groups, 
by age. Lunch is followed by 15 minutes of folk songs while 
still seated around the small lunch tables. Then there are 
interest groups. Children ages 6 to 11 experiment with poster 
painting, paper craft, murals and collages, painting on cloth, 
and drama. Girls 12 to 16 and interested boys make movies 
and write scripts, and the rest of the boys take part in a sports 
program. Groups are not led by teachers but by qualified craft 
instructors, and the results are displayed in the church 
sanctuary and hall. 

The St. John the Evangelist parish is situated in an old 
residential area of Hamilton. Only a few of the 100 children 
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who attend need to be driven to church. It is not certain how 
successful such a program would be if the children had to 
come from some distance. 

Why is this program so successful? 

Preparation is one clue. Two meetings are held before the 
Saturday program, one with a small steering committee 
including the priest, who choose the monthly theme and 
prepare notes for staff. The other meeting involves all the staff 
who work together on the actual presentation for the 
up-coming Saturday. 

Another secret of their success is the number and quality of 
staff. Twenty-two staff members, of whom several are 
qualified school teachers, for 100 children. 

An important factor is the creativeness of the program — 
folk songs that the children like to sing, plus crafts which are 
both interesting and related to the theme for the day. For 
those who complain about curriculum, here’s a church writing 
and presenting its own, and doing a mighty effective job of it. 


Children’s 
mission vay 
P9900 
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Central Presbyterian is a large congregation in the same 
geographical area as St. John the Evangelist. Many of the 
members have become increasingly concerned with the 
seeming lack of impact they were making on the area 
surrounding the church, especially on young people and 
children. 

In 1967 the congregation decided to approach the Scripture 
Union to hold a one-week children’s mission in their church. 
The Sunday before the meetings, the missioner spoke to both 
the congregation and children of the church school. Adver- 
tising was sent to the community and schools. The meetings 
ran from 4:30 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday with a special 
Friday evening program to which parents and friends of the 
children were invited. 

This could generally be described as the ‘‘mass meeting” 
approach. Most of the content was presented by the missioner, 
with songs, Bible stories illustrated by drawings and puppets. 
Some from the congregation were also used as staff. 

Scripture Union provided the publicity and billed the 
church. An honorarium of from $100 to $200 plus travel 
expenses of the missioner was suggested. 

Over 300 children registered for the five days with 100 to 
250 present each day. Many denominations plus some with no 
church connection took part in the program. However, Central 
itself added only a few children to its church school as a result 
of this mission. In spite of this, most connected with the 
mission felt it was worthwhile and that something of value had 
been contributed to their neighbourhood. 

It would be easy to criticize this approach. But it does 
represent an honest, sincere attempt by one congregation to 
do something different and creative, while most of us plod on 
in despair in the same old structures. 

What can you do, where you are? Begin by involving the 
whole congregation in debate and discussion of our common 
Christian education responsibility. Only when there is such a 
ferment and concern can real life and blood models be 
constructed to meet the needs of the local situation. * 


THE AUTHOR is the assistant minister at St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. This article was adapted from his prize-winning 
essay in the competition sponsored by Senator N. M. Paterson. 
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EDITORIALS 


The future of the United Nations 


WHEN A CONFERENCE on human 
survival was held at United Nations head- 
quarters last May former prime minister 
Lester B. Pearson said: 

“It was clearly apparent in our dis- 
cussion that the cause of man is tied to 
the cause of the United Nations and that the greatest service 
that can be performed for world peace is to aid in the fullest 
possible development of the United Nations within the 
shortest time possible.” 

As the United Nations celebrates its 25th anniversary most 
of us are aware of its failures. The hopes expressed when the 
charter was signed in San Francisco in 1945 have not all 
materialized. Where nations have resisted and defied the 
United Nations it has been limited to ineffectual debate. 

Yet the UN does offer a forum for international discussion. 
It has provided peacekeeping forces. It has been the means of 


negotiating settlements of dangerous disputes. It has 
championed human rights, mnon-racialism, and _ self- 
determination for colonial territories. It has sponsored 


development and channelled aid. 

The United States representative to the UN, Ambassador 
Charles W. Yost, believes that the most effective way to 
celebrate its 25th anniversary is to remedy its weaknesses and 
to join together to carry out its ideals. He asks: 

“But will the nations summon the will to translate their 
bold words into bold actions? Or will they continue to treat 
the UN in the manner of a certain kind of churchgoer who 
observes the Sabbath punctiliously and sings the hymns in a 
lusty voice, but doesn’t put much in the plate, and as soon as 
the service is over, contiriues to hate his brother? 

“The answer, especially in free societies such as ours, will 
depend ultimately on public opinion and those who lead it. 
Few voices have been more constructive in this regard than 
those of the Christian churches...They have raised their 
influential voices to point out the growing interdependence of 
nations, the necessity of peace, and the need for a greatly 
strengthened United Nations. Never was their influence more 
needed than now.” 

The UN was born at the end of a conflict that was to end 
all wars, it came into being through determination “‘to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war.” Its con- 
tinuance in strength is worthy of the support of the churches 
and their members. — DeC. H. R. 


Women’s comfortable cocoons 


SOFT, COMFORTABLE and complacent. 
That describes many women today. I admire 
the activities of the women’s liberationists, 
especially in their drive for abortion reform. 
But they’re wasting their time. Because most 
women don’t want to be liberated. 

After all, liberation means freedom, and that brings 
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responsibility. Which is exactly what they don’t want. Girls, 
under the pressure of our society’s standards, come out of 
school with one object in view — marriage. They work at some 
mindless job for a couple of years and then, having latched on 
to a hapless male, look forward to settling into a life of 
sheltered security. 

For instance, how does the average suburban housewife 
spend her days? In most cases her world is bordered by the 
home, the supermarket, coffee with the neighbours and TV 
soap operas every afternoon. The week may be punctuated 
with the occasional luncheon or PTA meeting. But she seldom 
comes in contact with any situation that stimulates her mind, 
makes her more aware of what is happening in the world 
outside her little domain. Unless she is that occasional 
exception that has determined to keep her mentality awake, 
by taking courses or getting involved in some area of social 


concern. 
Our society has conditioned us to believe that women are 


helpless little creatures that must be sheltered and protected. 
And lots of women just lap it up! They'll take all the 
sheltering and protecting they can get. For it hurts to care, to 
get involved in life. 

They don’t like others of their sex to get involved, either. 
Mrs. Margaret Campbell, an outstanding member of Toronto 
city council who ran for mayor, blames her defeat on the 
women. “The women wouldn’t vote for me,” she said. 
“They'll accept a women as long as she isn’t at the top, but 
they feel more secure if a man is in charge of things.” 

I’m not advocating, as some in the feminist movement do, 
that all housewives should get out and work, in order to find 
that mysterious thing called fulfilment. For some an outside 
job is impossible. And jobs alone don’t bring fulfilment, your 
basic outlook and attitude toward life is the key. 

But the bored, depressed housewife problem is widespread. 
Why is she in that situation? There are many reasons but I 
keep wondering if one of them is that she has let the warm, 
human womanliness, the part of her that cares and is 
concerned about all humanity, just stagnate. She has limited 
her world to the small circle of home and family. Surely we 
can’t let part of ourselves rust away and die without expecting 
trouble! 

What about the church? For years I’ve been hearing those 
boring arguments about getting women out of the church 
kitchen and the bazaar into something “important”, such as 
the eldership. They should be out of the kitchen, true, but 
wouldn’t it be better to give Christian leadership outside the 
church walls altogether, where it is so desperately needed? 
Why not forget the church busy-work and get involved in the 
women’s liberation movement, in a day-care centre for 
children of working mothers, or in the local political scene? 
Practical Christianity instead of church-ianity! 

If you are a woman, ask yourself: When did I last read a 
non-fiction book about something other than child-raising, 
marriage, diets or home care? What do I know about the 
issues facing our community, our province, our nation, our 
world? What have I done personally to make the world a 
better place? 

Women have got to quit opting out, if the world we live in 
is to change for the better. Women have gifts of tenderness, 
concern, love, sympathy, intuition, that men often lack. I 
believe woman-power, if released, might end wars, clean up 
poverty and hunger, and build a better world for us all. 

But it will never happen as long as thousands of women 
continue to live in their comfortable cocoons, unaware and 
uncaring. When will the butterfly emerge? *% 

— Valerie M. Dunn 
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Huron Feathers 

@MSauble Beach, on Lake Huron 
northwest of Owen Sound, Ont., is a 
popular holiday resort. Vacationers 
from Canada and the United States fill 
the cottages and campsites each 
summer. 

On the beach they find Huron 
Feathers, a multi-purpose centre 
initiated and erected by the Presbytery 
of Bruce-Maitland. This unique, 
attractively designed structure, built 
entirely of cedar timber, is a_ pilot 
project of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

Huron Feathers provides a focal 
point for Christian worship for 
vacationers of all ages. Trained leaders 
offer a varied week-long program 
geared especially to teen-agers and 
children. The Sunday morning service 
incorporates modern music, new 
hymns, and brief, practical “talks.” 

It is maintained not as a church but 
as a centre for Christian fellowship and 
outreach. Many who have shunned 
contact with the church have become 
involved in some phase of its daily 
program. The effectiveness of Huron 
Feathers over the past two summers 
suggests that it should be copied else- 
where. 

A young minister, the Rev. Douglas 
Lennox, began the work with children 
at Sauble Beach. Then a presbytery 
committee was formed. Two lots were 
purchased with a grant from the Jane 
E. Sloane estate through the session of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound. 
The W. M. S., the general board of 
missions, the synod, and interested 
individuals and congregations, gave the 
project their support. The building was 
dedicated in May, 1969. 

Lawrence J. Brice, a student, and 
Mrs. Margaret Greig, deaconess at 
Owen Sound, directed the program in 
1970. Services were conducted by 
Rev. Dr. Walter Welch of Toronto and 


the Rev. Fred Miller of Owen 
Sound. * 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


A CATHOLIC 
LOOKS AT THE 
REFORMATION, 
by Douglas J. Roche, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


m The big Christian picture today, to put 
it mildly, is bewildering. Change, 
backlash, radicalism, alienation, unity. 
And always that overriding, agonizing 
question: Can the church build a bridge 
for man over the troubled, roaring waters 
of our time? 

Forget the big picture. Leave it to the 
experts — or anyone bold enough to 
consider himself a religious expert today. 
The only way I can keep my balance in 
the swirling forces of Christianity is to 
look at myself. To recognize that my own 
life as a Christian has been enriched. To 
remember that I, in my little sphere, am 
an instrument of the Holy Spirit, who 
broods over troubled waters. 

I wouldn’t be this sanguine were it not 
for my relationship with Protestants. For 
it was only when I began to encounter 
men and women of other Christian 
denominations, when I began to think, 
work and pray with them, that I dis- 
covered the power of Christianity. 

I was raised a Catholic and learned 
nothing of Protestant beliefs and tradi- 
tions. Naturally, in my adult life, I had 
associations with all kinds of believers 
and non-believers, but it never occurred to 
me to wonder what, exactly, Protestants 
believed and why we should be separated. 
Then two things happened. 

I went to the Vatican Council and 
suddenly the wind (some people call it a 
hurricane) let into the Catholic Church 
by Pope John’s open window hit me full 
in the face. Religious liberty. De- 
culturing. Conciliar government. 
Co-responsibility. Christian unity. | 
Involvement with the modern world. | 
Vatican II laid the groundwork for us to ' 
become an open, developing, pilgrim 
church. 

Between sessions of the Council I went 
to the Holy Land and it was there, as I 


walked through the Church of the Holy ] 


Sepulchre, where denominations compete 


for space and time, that the scandal of | 


Christian division branded itself on me. 
No wonder the keys of the church are 
entrusted to a Moslem. 


modern, western city of nearly half a 
million people. And as editor of a 


Catholic paper built on the ideas of 
Vatican II, I realized that speaking just to 
Catholics was no longer enough. Either 
there is one baptism and one Christian 
family — or there is not. I found myself 
in dialogue groups, joint prayer services, 
common community projects, 


and it 
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wasn’t long before the artificiality of 
denominational lines fell away. 

I came to realize what a void there had 
been in my life, in never hearing the word 
preached or the faith confessed in a 
tradition other than my own. I had 
thought that it was only the Catholics 
who stood for a church — one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic and was amazed to 
see these characteristics written into the 
Principles of Union for the negotiations 
now taking place between the Anglicans 
and United Church of Canada. 

As I listened to deeply committed 
people expressing their hopes and joys, 
their griefs and sorrows, what they were 
saying about Jesus, about housing, about 
communion, about marriage came 
through rather than any denominational 
stance. Their searching creativity for new 
and better ways to reflect the timeless- 
ness of Christ’s love made a deep 
impression on me. Their struggle to 
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deepen their faith in an age of change was 
my struggle. 

One day I realized these people were 
not business acquaintances or intellectual 
sparring partners but my friends. A bond 
united us that was far stronger than the 
divisions separating us. It became clear 
that we possessed a spiritual unity, the 
institutional expression of which is bound 
to follow. 

I’m not suggesting that I and my friends 
have solved the problems of the 
ecumenical movement. But that’s just the 
point. We’re groping, analyzing, exper- 
imenting, examining our own beliefs as 
well as those of the other fellow. In our 
own way, we’re building a community 
that is trans-denominational. I think 
that’s the way the formalities of union 
will come, rather than having a magnifi- 
cent plan created at the top that is 
meaningless on Main Street. 


What about the theological distinc- 
tions? The authority of the Pope? 
Inter-communion? I haven’t abandoned 
my theology. And I don’t expect 
Protestants to abandon theirs. That 
would be phony fellowship. But as I look 
at the words of the Creed and consider 
the implications of the common Bible, I 
have confidence that the renewing, 
healthy, ecumenical climate is empha- 
sizing the unity of our belief in the risen 
Christ and his one people. This is already 
a tremendous advance in healing the 
wounds of disunity and prepares the way 
for a new theology of the one church. I 
feel that I have a responsibility, in my 
corner of the world, to contribute to this 
new age of enlightenment. I can see a new 
community being built — and that’s what 
helps me keep my perspective in the 
clamor and confusion of the universal 
scene. 

We hear that the Christian church is 
finished as an institution in the Age of 
Aquarius. We see the disaffection of 
youth. We lament the polarization 
between the prophets of radicalism and 
the opponents of change. 

Somehow we've gotten the idea that 
we can have a wonderful new church — 
easily. But we can’t. For there is within 
Christianity that paradoxical quality that 
keeps it in and out of this world at the 
same time. It is most successful when, by 
the world’s standards, it fails. The new 
standard for all the churches is not the 
security of our safety islands but our 
personal commitment to live our love out 
in the high-speed traffic lanes. 

I was comfortable and complacent in 
the Catholic Church for too long. Now 
I’ve been shaken up. I thought the 
Catholic Church was successful when 
there were protective walls around it. 
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Now I see that the inter-action ot 
Christians, who are inter-dependent on 
one another, is what Christ wants. And so 
we strip away the culture of another age 
to allow the transcendence of Christ to 
shine anew, to find a new manifestation 
of him, understandable in a_ secular 
culture. 

I can see all around me that when 
people reject old forms of institutional 
religion they are not thereby rejecting 
religion itself. There’s an obvious search- 
ing for God in the midst of our soulless 
technology. The new meaning of the 
Reformation observance in the 70s is that 
we are all pilgrims together, searching for 
the ultimate truth and willing to keep on 
purifying our churches. I want us all — 
Catholicsamand. “Protestants — to 
communicate that truth together so that 
the world will know that Christ has saved 
mankind and cares about our human 
dignity in this life. 

Together as Christians in our own 
communities, loving one another, respect- 
ing our beliefs and traditions, rejoicing 
that we have found one another, we are 
helping to build a better world. We’ve 
found a new—and old — power, the 
power of love. Mysterious, creative, 
healing love. * 


PRESBYTERIAN 
TRADITION 

by G. S. Anderson, 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


m How often have you received the 
answer “It is an old Presbyterian 
tradition” when you have questioned 
some ritual, some part of the order of 
service or some custom of a particular 
congregation? It is a statement which is 
supposed to put an end to impertinent 
queries but often this answer is incorrect 
or misleading. 

I recall one congregation where 
Sunday school sessions began early in 
October instead of after Labour Day, 
when families were back from vacations 
and summer cottages. Upon enquiry, a 
new minister was told that it was an old 
tradition in that congregation. Dis- 
satisfied with this answer, he delved 
deeper. He learned, after much probing, 
that the “tradition” was born in a church 
building in which the congregation 


previously worshipped. It had a damp 
basement which could not be used for 
Sunday school purposes until the heating 
system was in operation. Despite 15 years 
in a new building with a dry basement, 
the “tradition” persisted. On such flimsy 
foundations are many traditions built. 

The singing of the doxology during the 
presentation of: “the | offering ais 
“traditional” in many congregations. Ask 
the men in the pews and the majority will 
tell you that its purpose is to express 
thanks to God for the gifts presented. 
This modern usage represents a complete 
break from the traditional use of the 
doxology when it was sung, first in prose 
form and, after the reformation, in 
metrical form, at the end of the Psalms. It 
is still so used in many denominations 
and in many Presbyterian congregations. 
Its purpose was to witness to the 
Christian trinitarian belief about God, in 
contrast to the “One God” teachings of 
Judaism. In its original use, it had real 
meaning. Sung while the ushers bring the 
offering forward, it has no significance. 
Used in this manner, it tramples into the 
dust a genuine, meaningful tradition. 

A number of “traditions” have grown 
up around the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. One of these is the substitution 
of unfermented grape juice for wine as 
one of the elements used in this sacra- 
ment. Prohibition probably was the 
reason for the institution of this practice 
but the reasons for its continuance are 
many and none of them are biblical. One 
reason is deference to the views of some 
members of the congregation who 
practise total abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages. Another reason is a move, 
charitable in concept but of questionable 
value, to assist someone in the congrega- 
tion who has an alcoholic problem. 

When Jesus trod this earth there were 
men like John the Baptist who abstained 
from the use of alcohol. There were also 
men with alcoholic problems. Despite 
this, Jesus did not instruct his disciples to 
use grape juice or fig juice or goat’s milk 
in their observance of the sacrament. We 
must believe that there was a purpose in 
every act that Jesus performed, though 
the meaning may not be clear to us. In 
the sacraments which he established, 
common elements were used — water for 
baptism and bread and wine for the 
Lord’s Supper. This is one reason for the 
use of wine, a common beverage. There 
may be other reasons. Perhaps the 
fermentation of the grape juice is 
symbolic of the ferment which should stir 
and transform us with the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. Whatever the reason, it 
appears fundamental that no decision to 
change the elements should be lightly 
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taken, nor should a substitution be made 
for reasons which Jesus obviously did not 
consider relevant. 

In the May Record, Miss Marie 
Gordon pointed out that Jesus did not 
stipulate when or how frequently the 
Lord’s Supper should be celebrated. She 
also drew attention to the fact that Calvin 
and Knox both urged weekly Com- 
munion. Despite this, and due to some 
physical circumstances which existed in 
Scotland several centuries ago, the 
quarterly Communion came into being in 
the Church of Scotland. It is now well 
established as ‘‘an old Presbyterian 
tradition.” If you have ever participated 
in an attempt to increase the frequency 
of Communion you will know that, in the 
minds of many Presbyterians, Christ’s 
greatest commandment was “Thou shalt 
not partake of Communion’ more 
frequently than four times per year.” 

Another tradition is that only elders 
serve Communion. If this function were 
performed by teen-age communicant 
members or the W. M. S. or any other 
group, it would cause a furore in many 
congregations. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason why this function should be 
carried out only by members of session 
and it might be profitable to the con- 
gregation and the church as a whole if it 
were shared with other laymen. 

In some congregations it is traditional 
to accord special honours or privileges to 
the session clerk. In such congregations 
he is always seated at the immediate right 
of the minister at the Communion table. 
He alone ushers in parents and babies for 
baptism. He is treated as the highest 
ranking layman at all congregational 
functions. In some instances, he pre-empts 
the minister’s right to act as chairman of 
the annual meeting. He is looked upon as 
the leader of the session instead of its 
secretary and servant. This ill-founded 
tradition has in it the seeds of difficulties 
for the minister and serious problems for 
the congregation. 

Tradition can play a glorious part in 
the life, growth and development of the 
church if it is well founded. Tradition, 
without a solid base, can strangle and 
impede growth. * 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Opinion pieces on topics of concern to 
our readers will be considered for publica- 
tion in Pungent and Pertinent. 

Submissions should be limited to 800 
words, and be accompanied by a photo- 
graph of the contributor. 


Letters 


MODERN TRANSLATIONS 

Re: “The Bible and Public Worship”, 
by A. A. Lowther (July-August issue). 

Why do some feel that the Bible can 
only be read in the dark, mysterious 
words of the King James Version to 
“retain its feeling of awe, majesty, etc.’”? 
Its ideas alone do this. The important 
issue is: Js the gospel of Jesus Christ 
reaching every person both inside the 
church and out? ! Consequently, when- 
ever there are good translations in “the 
language of the people” they should be 
used. 

The minister is a “teaching elder”, and 
has been trained in seminary to know the 
various translations and their short- 
comings. He alone knows his own 
congregation and their needs. He is per- 
fectly qualified to choose the version he 
feels best expresses the passage he has 
chosen to read to them. (Sometimes it 
may be the K. J. V.). The Bible was 
originally written in Hebrew and Greek. 
Many K. J. V.-oriented people seem to 
feel it was written in K. J. V. English! A 
good translation is found by the reading 
of several translations to get the one 
which best expresses what the original 
must have said. This the minister has 
done before bringing the chosen version 
into the pulpit. Since many lay people 
could not afford to own several trans- 
lations “for private study”, the only 
chance they have to hear a new 
translation will be in public worship. Let 
the “K. J. V. Pulpit Bible” stand as a 
symbol in the church, but no minister 
should have to use it to the exclusion of 
all others. 

We must be careful not to deify the K. 
J. V. It may be “‘great literature’, but 
does it still speak to the people of today? 
It is familiar, especially to the older 
people, but, on the other hand, it has 
become so familiar that people seldom 
really listen as it is read. We have been 
content to let other “great” Bibles take 
their honoured places on history’s shelf. 
The K. J. V. should be allowed to join 
them. 

As Paul said, in writing to the Church 
in Corinth on the speaking in tongues: 
“..But in church worship I would 
rather speak five words that can be 
understood, in order to teach others, than 
speak thousands of words with strange 
sounds:: e(le Cor L4e0l0 el Eye) eh Of 
those who still prefer to figure out the K. 
JeNae cy etain, the churchielihadsrather 
speak five words with my understanding, 


that by my voice I might teach others 
also, than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue.” 

So let’s stop squabbling over such 
unimportant things as which version of 
the Bible should be read in church. Let’s 
use all the good ones as the teaching tools 
they were meant to be, and get on with 
the important thing: spreading the gospel 
of Jesus Christ throughout the whole 
world. 

New Glasgow, N.S. 
(Mrs. ) Dorothy M. Robertson 


REPLY TO MR. BRETT 

As one of the older? men that was 
accepted by, and just graduated from our 
church’s theological course, I feel that a 
reply to Rev. Gordon Brett’s article, is 
necessary. | agree with much of what Mr. 
Brett has to say. When he asks of the 
older men, Do they know what they are 
getting into?, I would reply with a 


resounding YES. 
In our own case the committee from 
presbytery that did the interviewing 


outlined all the things that we should 
carefully consider and the interview at 
Knox College was most thorough. YES, 
the situation was explained fully to us. 

YES, I’m sure that five of the older? 
men who were at Knox last year with me 
are well aware of the pitfalls, and dis- 
couragements that were likely to face a 
minister. You see, we were all members 
of a church session, and knew that all is 
not sweetness and honey, that many 
session and board of manager meetings 
can turn out to be a no-holds barred 
free-for-all. I still think it is wrong that a 
theological student should not have the 
opportunity of sitting in on session 
meetings, yet be expected to moderate 
such meetings after ordination. 

Mr. Brett says the younger men will 
have more time to mature. How does this 
stack up with the Ross Report figure 
which shows that 26% of the men under 
40 are seriously considering leaving the 
pastoral ministry. Have they not 
matured? Or did their training not pre- 
pare them for the hard cruel world in 
which they find themselves? The 
scriptures do not tell me that all the 
disciples were young, educated men, but 
rather a group dedicated to the service of 
Jesus Christ. 

One can present figures in various 
ways. The statistics should have perhaps 
had a fourth column, showing the actual 
number engaged in pastoral work. This is 
mentioned, in the article, but many 
people would look at the figures 
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BY ALICE MULVEY 


I all began one Thanksgiving when I attended a service 
while away on a short vacation. The minister gently hinted to 
the children and young people in the congregation to be sure 
to thank their parents for all they had done for them, before 
they went to bed that night. 

“Too often we take our parents so much for granted 
because they are always around, to bother to say thanks. How 
about making an exception today and really say ‘thanks’ for 
what they have done over the years? ” 

Then turning to us older people, he suggested that we also 
give thanks, to the teachers who help our children throughout 
the school year, to our own ministers, to neighbours, to store 
clerks. 

“Have you ever thought to give them a special word of 
‘thanks’ at this time of year? ” he asked. 

“No”, I thought guiltily, but determined to rectify my 
fault. 

During the next 12 months I became more aware of the 
many little kindnesses we all experience, yet take for granted. 
There is beauty in a word, a touch, a smile. These are all gifts 
from someone else to us and how often they go by 
unappreciated. When Thanksgiving Day arrived again, I was 
ready with a list of people I specially wanted to thank, and 
sitting down I wrote my brief messages, then mailed them out. 

At the head of the list was the principal of the school where 
our two children attended. I thanked her for her guidance 
through the year, her patience with parents and pupils. I asked 
her to pass on our humble thanks to the two teachers that 
were directly involved with our children. Next on the list was a 
minister who often substituted at our service. He brought a 
keen fresh approach to his sermons, they were relevant to the 
problems of today. They were uplifting and helpful. I wrote 
and thanked him for them, telling him how much and how 
often they had helped me. 

To my great surprise, both these people wrote and thanked 
me for thanking them! 

“IT have never before received a letter of thanks for what we 
try to do for the children, you cannot know how much your 
unexpected letter meant to me,” wrote the principal. 

“Your Thanksgiving note came as a delightful surprise,” 
wrote the minister, “I was so proud of it I kept it on the 
buffet all week just to remind me of your kindness in taking 
the time to write.” 

Like pebbles that are thrown out into a pool, these words 
of thanks had come back to me and made me more aware of 
the magic there is in a little praise. Each Thanksgiving now I 
have a list of people I write a few words to for something 
special they have done. I am only sorry I do not know the 
name of the minister who first gave me the idea, because | 
would write to thank him also. Perhaps on this Thanksgiving 
Day, you too have someone special you would like to say 
thanks to. * 


@ “They bring them in here all the time — broken, maimed or 
dead...” The neurosurgeon shook his head sadly, then 
continued. “It’s nothing new — but I know how you feel — I 
lost ny little girl! ” 

My wife and I stood in grief and horror, hardly able to 
comprehend the tragedy that had befallen us — our beloved 
daughter, on the threshold of young womanhood, struck down 
on the sidewalk as she walked with her young sister and 
brother on a sunny, summer day! 

While we waited for news from the operating room, news 
that could not be good, I talked with the police constable 
about the young man who had driven the fatal car. In my 
desperation | caught only phrases of what he was saying: 
“... young idiot,’ “full of liquor,” ‘“‘didn’t even stop,” 
“behind bars now! ” He had been apprehended a few blocks 
away after he had struck another car and a house. 

Yes, not only in that vacation city, but all across the 
country they are brought into hospital emergency rooms — the 
innocent victims of drinking drivers. Another child was struck 
down the very next day only two blocks from where we 
stayed. Some are only bruised and frightened, some are 
crippled for life, others, like our beloved Pat, pay the final 
price for a nation’s irresponsibility. 

There were 28,000 victims of drinking drivers in the United 
States last year according to the National Highway Safety 
Council. Responsible authorities estimate that as much as half 
of the 5,000 people killed in traffic accidents in Canada during 
1968 likewise met brutal death through the actions of drivers 
too irresponsible or callous to refrain from mixing gasoline and 
alcohol. None of the guilty drivers was charged with murder. 
Most never saw the inside of a jail. Few even made the front 
page of a daily newspaper. Recently an intoxicated youth who 
pulled out across a double line in the face of an oncoming car 
and killed two innocent people, had his charge reduced and 
was given a token three months imprisonment. 

Sometimes the driver of the killer vehicle is an alcoholic — 
one who has a known drinking problem but is still permitted 
to operate a high-powered vehicle on the highways. This man 
is dangerous, an accident just waiting to happen. But some- 
times he is much less obvious, a driver returning from a 
convention, or a meeting of his service club, or simply from a 
neighborhood party. Perhaps he hasn’t drunk that much — just 
enough so that he cannot find the brake pedal when the little 
girl follows a bouncing ball onto the street, or when the little 
boy, intent on a junior hockey game, swerves his bike out into 
a traffic lane. Perhaps the driver is a young person with a 
carload of teen-agers who have shared a case of beer at a 
wiener roast, and has his fledgling judgement impaired just 
enough to lose control in a crisis. All would likely protest 
before an accident that they hadn’t drunk enough to bother 
their driving. Few are quoted afterwards. 

What are we doing about it — as citizens, as church 
members, as a church? Or are we doing anything significant? 

In British Columbia a royal commission has been holding 
hearings so that it can present recommendations to the 
government concerning changes in liquor-vending legislation. 

The liquor interests are out in full force. Their briefs for 
removal or modification of present restrictions are strong and 
well-worded: lower the drinking age to 18, leave liquor outlets 
free to stay open later at night, on Sundays and election days; 
establish neighbourhood pubs; sell beer and wine in grocery 
stores. On the other side? There have been so few briefs 
presented in opposition to free-flowing liquor regulations that 
the editor of one large daily newspaper remarked: “No group 
representing a large cross-section of the B. C. public has come 
out against change or in favour of more restrictions.’’ He 
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wonders why the commission was necessary in the first place 
since the proposed changes appear to be acceptable to the 
province. This in a province that last year sold $185,000,000 
worth of beer, wine and spirits (approximately $92 for every 
man, woman and child) and reaped a whopping $65,000,000 
profit from its trade. This in a province that has in excess of 


25,000 alcoholics and twice that number of problem drinkers. 
The prevailing attitude towards liquor law change seems to be 
“ho-hum, so what else is new? ”’ 

Sales by the Liquor Control Board of Ontario for the year 
ending March 31, 1969, totalled $230,000,000. 

How about some sermons about the dangers of drinking 
anything alcoholic in our modern, high-speed, high-powered, 
high-tension society? How about calling a spade a spade from 
the pulpit and right down through the church school cur- 
riculum? How about doing something about those thousands 
of people who lose their lives every year to drinking 
drivers — and for the sake of those who have not yet been 
brought in “broken, maimed, or dead? ”’ 

The federal government has found it necessary to lower 
drastically the blood-alcohol level considered sufficient to 
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establish evidence of impaired driving — from .15% to .08%. 
(In Germany the level is .05%, and some authorities suggest 
that impairment of judgement begins at .02%). The level of 
.08% can be reached by two drinks of “hard” liquor, or three 
bottles of beer. How many hosts or hostesses have offered or 
urged a second drink, knowing that the guest would be driving 
home later? How many hosts or hostesses drink at “‘no-host”’ 
gatherings before banquets or service club meetings — then 
drive home afterwards? How many show by example in the 
presence of young people that it’s socially correct and even 
expected to drink at functions both formal and informal — 
then expect these same young people to use judgement and 
control when they are at young people’s gatherings where 
liquor is present and adults are absent? 

A former MP is quoted as saying: “When we are orbiting 
men around the moon, can we not stop this senseless slaughter 
on our highways? ” [ think we can stop some of it, but if we in 
the church are going to be part of the construction gang, not 
of the wrecking crew, we will have to take a firmer stand than 
we have evidenced in recent months. Perhaps we will have to 
bring out and dust off some ideas now considered old- 
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fashioned, such as “drinking is a sin against God because it is a 
sin against man.” Perhaps we will have to say some blunt 
things about the morality of drinking, and make some vital 
decisions about ‘brothers’ keepers.”” Perhaps we will have to 
start challenging from pulpit to street corner, and especially in 
social gatherings, the statement that “‘there’s nothing wrong 
with taking a drink,” and prove that it is not necessary to serve 
liquor to be a good host. 

We may have to risk being laughed at, or scorned, or 
considered oddly at variance with the trends of society. But no 
one can laugh at those grim statistics — one out of every two 
traffic fatalities a result of a drinking driver — 28,000 people 
killed in one year alone by drinking drivers in the United 
States. 

I know one thing — that when I read of yet another child 
being run down on a residential street, I have a vision of a 
golden-haired girl dying beside the road while a drinking youth 
speeds away in a high-powered car. I hope that such a vision 
never becomes a reality for you or your child. Unless we do 
something, however, none of us will be farther from this 
danger than the next drinking driver! * 
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A report on the meeting of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 


from racial discrimination, 
freedom of worship, freedom from oppression, freedom from 
war, the freedom found in reconciliation with God through 
Christ, the need for reconciliation of man with man — these 
topics were discussed August 20-30 at Nairobi, Kenya. 

Delegates came from Algeria and Australia, from Burma 
and Brazil, from Ceylon and Czechoslovakia, from 75 
countries around the world. 

Some 550 Reformed and Congregational church men and 
women gathered in the East African city for the uniting 
assembly of the World Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
holding the Presbyterian system, and the International Con- 
gregational Council. The delegates and participants and 
observers represented 130 church bodies, large and small. 
Some have only a few hundred communicants, others have a 
membership that runs into the millions. 

It was significant that these two Reformed families should 
come together for the first time in the heart of East Africa, in 
the capital of the newly created Republic of Kenya. For the 
theme of the assembly was reconciliation, the word that is 
both the hope and the need of the modern Africa and indeed 
of the whole world. 

In Taifa Hall at Nairobi’s University College the formalities 
took place at the opening session. Each of the two world 
bodies dissolved, and then came together in a new World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, Presbyterian and 
Congregational. 

Then the delegates walked in procession up the hill from 
the campus to Saint Andrew’s Church, a beautiful stone 
building. There they affirmed their faith as they said together, 
in English and French and German, these words: 

“We, the representatives of Reformed Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches in all the corners of the earth, holding 


We) 


REV. EDMOND PERRET, 


new general secretary of 
the Alliance. 


the word of God given in the Bible to be the ultimate 
authority in matters of faith and life, acknowledging Jesus 
Christ as head of the church, and rejoicing in our fellowship 
with the whole church, 

COVENANT TOGETHER 

To seek in all things the mind of Christ, to make common 
witness to his gospel, to serve his purpose in all the world, 
and, 
in order to be better equipped for the tasks he lays upon us, to 
form this day the new World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 
Lord, keep us faithful to yourself and to our fellowmen. 
Amen.” 

“The Covenant, Old and New” was the topic of Rev. Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, who preached the sermon. The Scots minister of 
that congregation of the Presbyterian Church of East Africa, 
the Rev. Ian Paterson, led the service of word and sacrament. 


It has taken ten years to bring about the merger of the two 
world bodies. The W.A.R.C., until recently known as the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, has been in existence since 1875. 
It went into the new confessional organization with 116 
member churches. The International Congregational Council 
was formed in 1891, and took 19 national bodies into the 
union. Some churches, such as the United Church of Canada, 
belonged to both the W.A.R.C. and the L.C.C. 

Political restrictions kept a number of delegates away from 
Nairobi. Representatives of the Presbyterian Church of Taiwan 
(Formosa) were unable to get permission to leave their 
country. No one arrived from the Portuguese-controlled 
territory of Mozambique, or from the Reformed Church of 
Carpatho-Ukraine or from the Reformed Church in Cuba. 

Observers at the Nairobi assembly represented the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Anglican Church, the Lutheran World 
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PROCESSION leaving the Presbyterian Church 
of the Torch, Kikuyu 


" 


THE RETIRING general secretary, Dr. 
Marcel Pradervand, with Rev. Jacob 
Mugo. 


Federation, the Moscow Patriarchate, the World Student 
Christian Federation, the World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, and the 
All Africa Conference of churches. 

The only major address was given by a leading German 
theologian, Prof. Jurgen Moltmann, on the assembly theme, 
“God Reconciles and Makes Free.” 

“Our initial task as representatives of the poor, suffering, 
and dying Christ is to beseech all men to be reconciled with 
God and to invite them all to the new future, to freedom, to 
peace and to righteousness,” he said. ‘His cross is the sign of 
hope upon this earth. Reconciliation is the living fountain of 
liberation for guilt-laden and dying men, for the humiliated 
and offended, for the poor and wretched. We hope for the 
future transformation of the world because we believe in its 
reconciliation with God.” 

More than 6,000 people packed in and around the Church 
of the Torch in the village of Kikuyu for a service on the first 
Sunday morning of the assembly. The 3,000-capacity stone 
church, built in 1932, stands near the original small church 
that is the oldest Presbyterian house of worship in East Africa. 

A Scot, the Rev. Thomas Watson, founded the mission to 
the Kikuyus in 1898. The first converts were baptized nine 
years later, the first trained teachers began their work in 1908. 
The high school has produced many renowned Kenyans, 


_ including President Jomo Kenyatta. 


The present church was built under the ministry of the Rev. 
John William Arthur, medical doctor and surgeon, evangelist 
and administrator. He had it named ‘“‘The Church of the Torch 
in Darkness” at a time when Africa was termed “the dark 
continent.” Today a Christian community stands at Kikuyu, 
with a hospital and schools, a home for the aged, a lay training 
centre, and the presbytery office. 

After a joyous service of worship in the imposing church, 
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the delegates were served a picnic lunch which included irio, 
a traditional African dish of mashed vegetables. 


A highlight of the assembly was a resolution of appreciation 
to Dr. Marcel Pradervand, who is retiring after 22 years as 
general secretary of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 
Presentations were made in recognition of his dedicated 
leadership. 

In his report Dr. Pradervand expressed gratitude for the 
progress made in Roman Catholic — Reformed dialogue, but 
he termed as “utterly unsatisfactory” the new Vatican 
position on mixed marriages. Nothing less than full mutual 
recognition of marriages performed in Reformed churches can 
be accepted, he stated. 

Delegates divided into four sections to study the theme, 
“God reconciles and makes free.” They dealt with “‘Reconcili- 
ation and Creation, the Freedom of God’s World,” 
“Reconciliation and Man, the Freedom of the New Man,” 
“Reconciliation and Society, the Freedom of a Just Order,” 
and “Reconciliation and the Church, the Freedom of Christian 
Witness.” 

A layman was elected as the first president of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional. He is William P. Thompson, a lawyer who is stated clerk 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

The three vice-presidents are: Rev. John Huxtable, 
Congregational Church of England and Wales; Rev. Victor 
Rakotoarimanana; Church of Jesus Christ, Madagascar; and 
Mrs. Shanti R. Solomon, United Church of Northern India. 

Racial injustice, the oppression of minorities, the plight of 
the poor, and the task of the church and its members in the 
changing world of today, were among the subjects covered in 
section reports. Some of the findings will be summarized in 
the next issue of The Record. *® 
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How the word gets around 


Good jreading\ on the current mission theme 


@ Some readable and interesting books on the theme for 
1970-71, “How The Word Gets Around” have come from 
Friendship Press. Whether or not you use them as a basis for 
study, they make good reading in themselves. 

Image and Impact, William F. Fore ($1.50), is a must for 
every intelligent Christian. It will make you look with new 
eyes at movies, television and the daily comics. We find help in 
evaluating the mass media from a soundly Christian and 
biblical perspective. It explores the biblical image of man, 
comparing it with that presented by the mass media. While the 
media can open up to man his own world and nature, they can 
also seduce us into accepting a false image of reality. The 
author shows that many of our values are influenced, not so 
much by the explicit message conveyed by the mass media, 
but by the pre-suppositions on which the message is based. 
Thus our humanity is being continually moulded in many and 
subtle ways, which this writer helps us to identify and 
understand. 

Another absorbing resource for this study on communi- 
cating the gospel is Man, Media and the Message, Merrill R. 
Abbey ($1.75). The excellent bibliography is adequate but 
not overwhelming, and doubles the value of this little book as 
a handbook of church thought and practice in the whole field 
of communications. “Real communication depends on the 
ability to feel what another feels, see what he sees,” it is one 
person talking to another. This is how the word gets around. 
Here the writer takes us step by step through the maze of 
modern communications, highlighting at once the complexity 
and simplicity of spreading the gospel in the 20th century. 
Thus, communication of the word is most effective when 
individuals are gripped by the meaning of the gospel for their 
own lives. Yet in today’s world of instant information, 
communication must take place on many levels. 

The writer deals with the content of the message as well as 
how it gets around. One of the most useful chapters is the one 
on feedback — listening to what the world and its people have 
to say to those who wish to communicate. This listening 
process may be the beginning of true communication. We of 
the West have the technical means to reach others, but we 
must begin by learning first hand what the needs are, lest our 
attempts to help may in fact be harmful. 

This book tells the exciting story of the church’s world- 
wide agencies of communication. The concluding chapter on 
the authenticity of the message is an interesting study of 
Kerygma (message), koinonia, (fellowship), and diakonia, 
(service) all of which must be used to communicate the gospel 
if men are to be reached with the full Christian message. 

Keep both of these books for handy reference by your 
favourite chair, where you read the newspaper, listen to the 
radio or watch television. And if you want to go more deeply 
into the subject, try the study guide produced by William 
Slater of the National Council of Churches, which has many 
helpful suggestions, useful cross references and additional 
resources. 

Several books prepared especially for young people make 
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interesting reading for all. Probe, Probe, by Jane D. Mook, 
($1.75) is a’ perceptive look at some significant ways people 
are expressing their deepest understandings of their world and 
faith. This is a beautiful book with striking photographs and 
brief texts which well merits a place in your living room. 

An invaluable book is one which is likely to be overlooked 
because it is only 48 pages in length and bears the unimagina- 
tive title Youth Guide on How The Word Gets Around, 
($1.35). Don’t let the title discourage you from referring to 
this book. It’s a mine of program activities, information, 
additional resources and good ideas which will help the reader 
become more sensitive to people, their needs, hangups, hopes 
and how you can get through to them. We can also discern 
how all of us can join in communicating the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, how to get the good word around everywhere, to 
everyone. 

A unique resource of special interest not only in connection 
with this theme, but generally in the process of church renewal 
is the record Don’t Church Me In ($5). This is a good 
combination of humour, satire and pathos, which certainly 
packs a punch. [t is best used with small groups and followed 
by discussion. 

Good News, Anyone by Jean Louise Smith, ($2.75) is a 
group process study to help young people analyze ways in 
which contemporary artists, musicians, television writers, 
authors and others, both traditional and avant garde, may be 
helping us to understand what life is all about. 

Two other books especially useful for young people, are 
The Mind Benders — mass media and you, ‘‘a write-in, read 
and think thing” (95c) and God Is My Fuehrer ($1.50), a 
one-act play based on the life and times of Martin Niemoeller. 
The latter depicts the personality of the man whose faith gave 
him the courage to oppose the evils of Adolph Hitler’s corrupt 
regime. 

Drumbeat to Dialogue ($10) is a filmstrip intended to 
sensitize audiences to the ways in which communication 
affects all aspects of life, including the life and work of the 
church. This kit includes a two-part sound filmstrip,.a 
recording of nine selections of African Christian music, a study 
guide and other materials relating to communication, using the 
church in Africa as a “far instance’. 

One of the most varied and useful resources is the special 
issue on “How The Word Gets Around” of New/World 
Outlook magazine. A record insert features various con- 
temporary ways of presenting the gospel in musical terms and 
a reading of a contemporary poem. In addition to many timely 
and fascinating articles, a removable poster insert can be put 
up on a bulletin board. A picture feature shows some of the 
new ways of worship and communication. Other articles tell 
how Christians are communicating around the world today by 
radio and Christian literature, and describes some of the 
people who are doing it. This magazine makes a splendid 
jumping-off point to get into the subject. Write for your free 
copy to: Missionary Education, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 
403, Ontario.* 
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m@ Time was when a man was grateful for his daily bread. Life 
in biblical times was always lived on the brink of starvation. 
Wages were poor, the climate often unfavourable, famines not 
infrequent. Most people considered daily bread a blessing. 

Will Rogers, the beloved American home-spun philosopher 
and humourist, once said: “In the days of the founders people 
were willing to give thanks for mighty little, for mighty little 
was all that they expected. But now neither government nor 
nature can give enough but what we think it is too little. In the 
fall of the year, if the founders could gather in a few 
pumpkins, some potatoes, and some corn for the winter, they 
were in a thanking mood. But if we can’t gather in a new car, a 
new radio, a tuxedo, and some government relief, why we feel 
like the world is agin us.” 

The world and times have changed. In the age of status- 
seekers, we are not content with only bread. We expect, at 
least, bread and some gravy. Sometimes it’s the gravy that is 
the more anticipated — the extras, that touch of mink, the 
spacious and gracious living — before we can muster much 
thanks. We may pray, “‘Give us this day our daily bread’’, but 
we really hope for much more in a day when supermarkets and 
specialty shops tempt us to buy all kinds of exotic foods. 

The smaller mercies, however basic to our needs, pass 
unappreciated in an age when forever our reach exceeds our 
grasp, and we keep striving for the biggest, the glossiest, the 
newest, the best and the most glamorous in affluent living. As 
far as eating habits are concerned, our fathers would think us a 
race of gourmets. Thankful for daily bread? Well, maybe but 
not very! 

We lack the deep wisdom of the apostle who said: “I know 
both how to be abased, and I know how to abound: every 
where and in all things I am instructed both to be full and to 
be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need ...I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be content.” 

If plain bread presents us with a problem in thanksgiving, 
perhaps we can be grateful for the “‘extras”, for there are 
plenty. In our relationship with God there are all kinds of 
“over-and-above” benefits. We are on the receiving side of 
overflowing cups, of measure pressed down and running over, 
of both an “‘only-begotten” and all good things. You might 
almost think we were doing business with God on a “‘cost- 
plus” basis — we receive so much. 

The psalmist was deeply touched by what he saw of God’s 
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“Give us this day our daily bread’’ Matt. 6:11. 


goodness. Read again Psalm 103 and note all the things for 
which he felt thankful. Thanksgiving runs like a refrain 
through the New Testament, too. Times were difficult, life 
precarious, and Christians especially were living dangerously. 
Yet they felt that they only had greater reason for giving 
thanks. Of course they had learned from the example of Jesus 
who, on the eve of his crucifixion, gave thanks before he 
distributed the bread and wine. 

Thinking of the “extras”, Paul wrote to the Romans: “I 
thank my God... for you (and) your faith.” In a similar vein 
he wrote to the Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians 
and Thessalonians. He thanked God for his own deliverance 
through Christ from the bondage of sin, for the memory of his 
friends and their kindness shown in time of trouble. Writing of 
death he wrote: “Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Most of all he wrote, 
“Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.” 

With such examples to inspire our own thanksgiving it 
seems childish in us to refuse to give thanks for bread because 
we have no butter. Yet to the people miraculously fed with 
the loaves and fishes Jesus said: “I am the bread of life: he 
that cometh to me shall never hunger,” and their insensitivity 
was described in the words of John: “From that time many of 
his disciples went back, and walked no more with him.” We 
may behave the same, or in light of the deeper meaning pray 
more fervently, “Give us this day our daily bread.” This 
awareness of continuing need was the spirit of the psalmist 
who wrote, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits.” 


PRAYER: 


To You, O God, may all thanks be given: 
— for green pastures, still waters, and cups that run over; 
— for paths of righteousness, and One to lead us therein; 
—for a way through the valley of the shadow, and a rod 
and staff to uphold us; 
— for drops of healing oil on injuries real and imagined; 
— for a continuing and eternal home and refuge; To which 
we may always turn and find shelter. 
—for these and all other mercies, freely offered us in 
addition to your own Son, our Lord, who is to us daily as 
“bread of life’, and in whose name we pray. Amen. * 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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The Canadian Congress on Evangelism 
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@When the Canadian Congress on Evangelism opened in 
Ottawa on Monday, August 24th there was news that a 
shortage of money had caused a cutback in the program and 
that vocal criticism aimed at congress planners had kept the 
registrations down to 600 — considerably below the target of 
800. But fears that the congress would be crippled from the 
start were ill-founded. 

That it had taken place at all was regarded by many as a 
miracle. It was born of the conviction of Canadians who 
attended the World Congress on Evangelism at Berlin in 1966 
that a Canadian congress was vital for the cause of evangelism 
in this country. But the early planning meetings revealed such 
divergent views among denominations that it seemed doubtful 
whether a congress could be held that would not end in strife 
or meaningless compromise. From the outset of the con- 
ference, however, many sensed a spirit of unity that did not 
play down differences and a businesslike involvement in the 
issues that sharpened the cut and thrust of discussion. 

By Tuesday night the delegates had been exposed to a 
heavy dose of theology. The Archbishop of York, Most Rev. 
F. D. Coggan had interpreted Bonhoeffer’s phrase, “The Man 
for Others” as a call to Christians to be men and women for 
God before they can really be “for others.” Said he, “You 
cannot begin to talk about evangelism until you have looked 
squarely at the evangelist. Who he is in himself is absolutely 
basic — what he is, not primarily what he says.” In a second 
address he described how Isaiah’s theme of the servant of God 
formed the core of Jesus’ ministry — Jesus portrayed himself 
as the servant in his baptism, the wilderness temptation and 
the first sermon at Nazareth — but he was more by far than 
God’s servant. He was the word of God. “In him God, 
stooping, reached us, spoke to us, grasped us. He still does.” 

Dr. Carl Henry, editor-at-large of Christianity Today and 
Prof. Kenneth Hamilton of Winnipeg gave profound speeches 
on the theology of evangelism and the meaning of seculariza- 
tion for the work of evangelism. The delegates agreed that the 
addresses will no doubt be helpful when there is time to reread 
the texts, but on first hearing there was too much to digest. 

It was Dennis Clark of World Evangelism Fellowship that 
electrified the first day. Limited to a period of 15 or 20 
minutes he gave a terse, vivid sketch of Christian witness in 
Africa and Asia. He spoke of the death of the colonial era of 
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missions and told of Christians in countries officially closed to 
missionaries who are “prepared to die for the conviction that 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead and is alive.” The Christians 
themselves want no more missionaries from abroad if they 
come along with a doctrine that undermines their faith in the 
resurrection, replacing it with vague humanitarianism. Dr. 
Mariano DiGangi, under whose chairmanship the program 
committee of the congress succeeded in its task of lining up 
the eminent list of speakers, presided over the discussion 
periods with fairness and humour, sharpening discussion and 
making it penetrate more deeply. 

Wednesday was the day of the delegates’ uprising. The 
evening ‘delegates’ response session” was a lively affair. One 
man claimed that some of the speeches, by their affirmation of 
the rightness of the Christian position, put a seal of approval 
on the smugness of the churches. Dr. Henry replied that this 
was by no means the intention of the speeches. Quite the 
contrary: evangelical Christianity needs to recognize how weak 
and ineffective its voice is; repentance and prayer are in order. 
He recalled asking a judge of the high court of Greece, a 
Christian layman, what strategy was used to bring into being 
23 new evangelical churches in his country. “Sir,” he replied, 
“we prayed, and God so answered our prayers that we became 
a menace to all who do not believe.” But the main target was 
the whole structure of the congress: too much theology and 
not enough on how evangelism is accomplished. Not enough 
Opportunity to question the experienced people on their 
methods of getting close to people, and not enough Dennis 
Clark. 

The momentum built. At ten p.m. after a day full of 
meetings 800 people crowded into the theatre of the National 
Arts Centre for what was essentially a meeting between the 
press and a panel chaired by Arnold Edinborough. Fernand 
St-Louis, French-language radio evangelist, left the impression 
during his address that there was no Bible reading and little 
Christian commitment among Roman Catholics until Vatican 
II six years ago. A grey nun from Montreal, Sister Levesque, 
said that she has known Christ and the Bible all her life, but 
acknowledges the great impetus given to Bible study by the 
Vatican Council. A reporter asked whether it is indeed true as 
a quotation in a paper by Kenneth Hamilton suggests that 
churches engage in social action ‘‘to cover up their intellectual 
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and spiritual bankruptcy.” Dr. Clarke MacDonald, United 
Church minister, said this was false: social action is part of 
Christ’s mandate to his church. 

A young man stood to read a preface to the question he 
wanted to pose. It sounded much like a manifesto and he was 
bidden to get to the question. He did so but not before saying 
that youth is turned off from Western rationalism and onto 
Eastern mysticism and religions. “We have rejected Chris- 
tianity because you have rejected our causes.’’ The question: 
will the churches join the causes of the young? Dennis Clark 
replied. In our concern about French-speaking Christians in 
Canada, he said, let us remember that there are many more 
French Christians in Africa than in Canada — or Europe. And 
they are ready to die for their conviction that Jesus Christ rose 
from the grave. To youth: your generation is represented in 
the ranks of thousands of Christians wiping the sores of the 
lepers in India, ready to die quite literally for Christ — 
grandchildren of the Hindus whom western youth now find so 
attractive. 

Hans Kouwenberg, a Presbyterian youth delegate from 
Ottawa, asked permission to make a statement to the press 
people. Referring to newspaper reports of youth dissatisfac- 
tion with the congress, some regarding it as a last-ditch stand 
for Christianity in Canada, Kouwenberg claimed that the 
majority of youth delegates had been greatly stimulated by the 
theological papers, deeply challenged by the congress, and that 
the honest cut and thrust of debate had been wrongly 
interpreted as a “‘split” in the congress. 

On Thursday Dr. Coggan displayed his great ability to size 
up situations and put them into focus. His address on church 
renewal cut close to the bone as his Canadian hearers discovered 
in themselves the obstacles to renewal of which he speaks. The 
issue between God and his church is that of sheer obedience to 
his command; the unwillingness to be clear in our proclama- 
tion is quite simply a loss of nerve. It is plain that Christ’s 
command to his church is to evangelize. 

Dennis Clark came on again, this time to speak to the 
situation in Latin America and parts of Africa. Great movings 
of the Holy Spirit have brought untold thousands to Christ in 
South America — people desperately in need of Christians to 
go in and teach them what the Bible means. African Christians 
need technical people and producers to help them in radio, 
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television and films. 
The workshops met every day. They examined the opportu- 


nities for evangelism in this secular, technical age. Then most 
of them turned to a practical discussion of how Christian 
outreach is being carried on back home, and the members 
picked up seed ideas they will want to transplant when they 
get home. 

The Presbyterian delegates gathered for a quick meeting at 
noon to exchange ideas on what the congress means for the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. The board of evangelism and 
social action had named the 28 delegates originally allocated 
to the denomination but others had been invited by the 
congress executive. Nearly 50 including Dr. D. T. Evans, mod- 
erator of the recent assembly were present. They had already 
begun to see ways of “obedience” to Christ’s mandate back 
home: changed attitudes of older toward younger people; the 
need to start afresh with the people, few though they may be, 
who are willing to take up the task of offering Christ’s good 
news to others. They see the need of getting the major 
speeches, or excerpts of them, into the hands of people; the 
speakers have been getting steadily better — or is it the hearers? 

Friday was the last day, or perhaps it was really the first 
day of something new. This was much more than just another 
church meeting. Gatherings for prayer were rich experiences; 
people have been converted on the sidewalks outside and in 
hotel lobbies. The exponents of the rational and the spiritual 
dimensions of the faith made peace, not war with each other. 
Dr. Leighton Ford, powerful as always, warned that three keys 
are necessary to unlock the door to effective witness: 
proclamation, presence and power. The partisans of each of 
these strategies clamour and shout, “‘we have the key.” But, 
says Ford, “Wherever the Christian church is really moving 
today it is because the living Christ has taught his people that 
all three keys must be turned.” All week, speaker after speaker 
forged a strong link between evangelism and Christian social 
action. 

The delegates dispersed after a service of commissioning. 
Most of them went home aware that God is not dead, his 
power is real, his people still live under the mandate and duty 
to proclaim the salvation and sovereignty of Jesus Christ. * 


THE AUTHOR is assistant secretary of the board of evangelism and 
social action of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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m It wouldn’t say potatoes anyway, since this is not one of 
the cash crops of the land whose flora and fauna provided the 
metaphors and parables of scripture. Perhaps wheat or barley 
would do, but since my cooking prowess is limited to heating 
up a TV dinner, and I’m not sure what salt has to do with 
wheat or barley, and this is going to be about salt, I will, with 
all due respect to biblical scholarship, stick to potatoes. In my 
part of the world, anybody can recognize a potato when he 
sees one, and most of us can recognize one when we taste it, 
fried, baked, boiled or mashed. A western Christian can 
identify with a potato. And in any of its culinary incarnations, 
a potato — for most people — needs salt. 

The point of all this is that we usually act as if we had been 
commissioned to be potatoes, rather than to be salt. “Ye are 
the salt of the earth,” Jesus told his disciples. Salt is supposed 
to do something to something else. If we can get hold of that 
ordinary, little-obvious fact about salt, it make life a lot more 
fun and a lot less burdensome. 

For then, you don’t have to be everything and do 
everything. All you have to do is salt it down. 

The trouble is that this is not as easy as it looks. To do it, 
you have to admit to the integrity of other people and even of 
other people than Christians. You have to admit that other 
groups than the church are doing good, valid things, and that 
just because what they’re doing didn’t get started in the glow 
of a stained-glass window doesn’t mean that it is without merit 
and that the church has to set up a counterpart movement 
with the name Christian attached to sanctify it. The task of 
the Christian is to supply salt, meaning, flavour, zest. Yet 
we've all been running around, spreading ourselves thin, 
wearing ourselves out, trying to be potatoes. Not only were we 
not good at the masquerade, but we were wasting our mission. 
We became clannish. We found our own kind and set up 
housekeeping. 

If there was an organization for lawyers, we weren’t 
content until we had set up an organization for Christian 
lawyers, etc., etc. (At the same time, there were Jewish 
this-and-thats organizing, and Roman Catholics, not content 
with getting under a general umbrella any more than some of 
their Protestant brethren were content to share it, segregated 
as Catholic lawyers, Catholic doctors, Catholic elevator 
operators and what not.) Everybody wanted either to manage 
everything, or to ignore it, and nobody much had enough 
courage or enough confidence in his seasoning ability to be 
what every Christian is declared by his nature to be: salt. 
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Actually, what is salt good for, except to be expended, used 
up, On something other than itself? Salt, no matter how 
potent its savor, is no good by itself. You can’t eat it. And 
who wants salt-on-salt? But it’s the rare person — and the rare 
Christian — who appears to be willing to spend himself to 
enhance the flavor of something or somebody else. 

[ often think of a secret that Mrs. Lillian Dickson, long-time 
missionary to Formosa, has lived by: “You can do anything in 
this world that you want to do and that needs doing, if you 
don’t care who gets the credit for it.” That is the way salt 
works. I’ve never heard anybody say, upon forking in a 
mouthful of mashed potatoes, “My, but this salt tastes 
good! ” Yet, that’s the kind of comment we who are supposed 
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to be the salt of the earth seem to be doing our best to elicit 
about ourselves. 

There is this about salt that should make us think twice 
before fishing for compliments or even expecting them: The 
only time you can taste salt is when you’ve got too much of it 
in something. The analogies here for church people are pointed 
and numerous: We’ve all known somebody like that, who’s 
been too self-promoting, and the chances are that we’ve all 
been somebody like that. The analogies for the church at large 
are also uncomfortable ones: The church may be least 
sacrificial, least the servant church, when it is being most 
visible. The church may be doing worst what it is supposed to 
be doing — salting — when it is trying hardest to be the whole 
show. 

A cold, sober fact of life is that it takes a lot more potatoes 
than salt to run the world. A little salt can go a long way. 
Ounce for ounce, pound for pound, the impact of salt has it all 
over the impact of potatoes. But to make the impact the salt 
must get in touch with the potatoes. Christians have been so 
afraid of dirtying their hands or their minds or their dogmas 
that they’ve avoided “the world” like the plague. Yet, that’s 
where the salting has to be done. Assuming that we’ve had an 
ample supply of salt (perhaps an optimistic assumption), we’ve 
tried our best to hoard it. Which reminds me of the classic 
story about the small-town merchant whose shelves and 
storeroom and even garage were filled with boxes and bags of 
salt. Said a visitor, “You must sell a lot of salt! ’ Replied the 
merchant, “No, I don’t sell a lot of salt, but the fellow who 
sells salt to me, He sells a lot of salt.” 

What, I wonder, are we saving our salt for? Is it just that 
the right stew hasn’t come along? In the meantime, the world 
has managed surprisingly well on what we would like to 
presume is a salt-free diet. Could it be that someone else will 
be, and has been, the salt of the earth, if we won’t be? Salt 
has been sought for and fought for through history. People 
have been determined to have it — food would be a tasteless 
disaster without it. Life also would be, and is, a chronic case of 
the blahs without “‘salt”’. People are determined to have it — if 
not from one source, then from another; if not from 
Christians, then from wherever some kind of seasoning, 
however phony it seems to us, can be had. 

What would happen if we let ourselves go? If we let our 
faith out of the shaker? If we stopped attacking the motives 
and methods of everybody else in the world, and added what 
it is we can add ~— zest, confidence, purposefulness, love, 
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compassion? What would happen if we tried giving ourselves 
away? Suppose we were to make a determined effort to 
understand someone with whom we disagree, to try putting 
ourselves in his frame of reference, see what the view is from 
there? What if we tried a daring application of love in a 
situation that has gone sour, said to ourselves, ‘“‘What is the 
most loving response I can make to it right now? ” — and 
made it? What if we took personal inventory this minute, 
singled out someone within our daily orbit we do not really 
care about, deliberately decided to care? What if we said, 
“How can I, by what I do today, improve the flavour of life in 
my home, my church, my community, my country? ” — and 
did it? What if we said, “Now, just once in my life, I will risk 
even my beliefs for what I believe — as I so regularly and 
fearlessly risk my money for the prospect of gain, or my life 
for the prospect of happiness”? What if our rationale for 
daring were not always, “But that’s business! ” and were 
sometimes, “But that’s faith! ? ” 

In short, what if we got out of the potato business, where 
we don’t belong, and into the salt business, where we do 
belong? 

Salt is that extra something, that plus, that life-style, which 
should be the distinguishing mark of the Christian as he moves 
among people. It is what he possesses to give, not what he 
possesses to keep. It is not cumbersome, heavy-handed, but 
lissome, winsome, joyous. To the place where he is, the 
Christian adds a hope, an outlook, an excitement that it would 
not have without him. He does not supplant what is, but 
wakes it, brings out the best in it, nudges it more alive, more 
noble than it knew it was or could be. Salt brings out the 
hidden capacity of men to be the children of God. And we 
instead have tried to intimidate them into the kingdom, preach 
them in from a riskless distance, argue them in, scare them in, 
entice them in, all the while withholding ourselves. 

It will be a small world (and a small kingdom) if we can 
enjoy only that piece of it created or recreated in our own 
image. It will be an immense task if we have to build every 
stick and stone of it from scratch. No wonder we feel 
overwhelmed! Our job is to season what is already there, 
sharing the qualities that are our calling. 

The earth is worth our salt. Are we? * 


THIS ARTICLE is by the editor of The Christian Herald, Kenneth L. 
Wilson, and is from a book to be published next month by Harper and 
Row under the title HAVE FAITH WITHOUT FEAR, 

Copyright 1970 by Christian Herald Association. 
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News 


$200,000 to fight racism 


Nineteen organizations of oppressed 
racial groups or supporting victims of 
racial injustice will share in an allocation 
of $200,000 from the World Council of 
Churches. The action was taken by the 
WCC executive committee meeting in 
Frankfurt, following a decision of the 
Council’s central committee at Canter- 
bury in August, 1969. 

The grants, ranging from $2,500 to 
$20,000, are the first to be made from a 
special fund to combat racism. The fund 
is made up of contributions from member 
churches and from the World Council’s 
reserves. 

Baldwin Sjollema, director of the 
Council’s program to combat racism, 
presented the recommendations of his 
international advisory board to the execu- 
tive committee. He stated that the special 
fund is only a minor part of his total 
program. Other activities will be sharing 
information about and study of the 
causes and effects of white racism, action- 
oriented research, projects related to the 
sensitization of all people concerned, and 


emergency programs for racially 
oppressed people. 
Regional committees under the 


advisory board will ensure the diversity of 
the total program, while the involvement 
of churches and the World Council itself 
will also be analyzed. 

In presenting the recommendation for 
the use of the special fund, Sjollema 
noted that the focus of the grants should 
be on raising the level of awareness and 
on strengthening the organizational 
capability of racially oppressed people. 
Grants are made without control of the 
manner in which they are spent. 

The executive committee accepted the 
recommendations without a dissenting 
vote and noted with appreciation that the 
organizations which applied for grants 
had given assurance that they would not 
use the funds received for military 
purposes but for activities in harmony 
with the purposes of the WCC and its 
divisions. 

The editor of The Record was in 
Cape Town when the above release from 
the World Council of Churches became 
front-page news. He reports that church 
leaders in South Africa were united in 
their opposition to this action of the 
WCC in providing help, most of which is 
to go to guerilla organizations outside the 
country. 

Representative of South African 
opinion was the statement of the Rey. 
Theo Kotze, regional director of the 
Christian Institute, which has been 
actively fighting apartheid in South 
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Africa. 

Mr. Kotze told The Record that he 
condemned the WCC decision in the 
strongest possible terms, as he was 
opposed to violence and the Council’s aid 
is directed to groups that are not above 
using violence to achieve their aim. 

He added: “But I also condemn, in the 
same terms, the daily violence perpe- 
trated in South Africa to maintain the 
system of apartheid, which already stands 
condemned in the gospel.” 

Mr. Kotze expressed the hope that 
South African churches would not panic 
and decide to leave the World Council of 
Churches, as it is important to remain in 
the fellowship of the world church body 
and to seek to influence its decisions. 


Nigeria still needs aid 


A total of $259,965 has been received 
for Nigerian relief and rehabilitation by 
the committee on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service, from 1968 to 
1970. Aid continues to be sent and is still 
needed. 

Gifts were distributed as far as possible 
according to three considerations: (1) 
Relief should be given on both sides of 
the civil conflict, wherever there was 
need; (2) Aid should be sent to wherever 
the greatest need seemed to lie, and 
where help would be accepted; (3) 
Most donors had designated their gifts in 
a certain way. 


The 1970 assembly took action assur- 
ing Nigeria of our readiness to help, and 
encouraging church members to continue 
to contribute. 

The need for funds is still urgent, both 
for general rehabilitation through the 
Christian council and in rehabilitation of 
the church and church workers. Your 
committee continues to receive gifts for 
Nigeria and will see that these are for- 
warded at once. 

Reports from Nigeria reflect the 
hardships of the people and the church. 
The Rev. N. Eme, clerk of synod, the 
Presbyterian Church of Nigeria, writes: 
“There have been some gifts of money 
for rehabilitation for church workers, but 
these did not go far at all. As a result 
there is great suffering for mere lack of 
food to eat, and no money to take and 
buy food if food can be found at all.” 

Rev. R. Elliott Kendall, Africa 
Secretary of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, reports on a July 
visit to the former war areas: ““Townships 
and villages were generally built of 
permanent materials, and they are 
destroyed beyond belief. The havoc of 
war lies on all sides. Residences, schools, 


colleges, hospitals, institutions are 
derelict, roofless and battered by gunfire. 
In the middle of it all, the population is 
generally penniless. Both their wartime 
currency and their prewar balances are 
useless. They have no money, and 
perhaps only 1% of the population have 
wages. One person’s wage is sustaining 20 
people, and the rest are trying to start up 
small-scale trading, selling bananas to 
garrison troops, or concentrating on 
growing early crops of food. Money is the 
great need. All around are areas well 
stocked with food, markets have plenty, 
but people have no money. There is no 
evidence of widespread starvation, but 
malnutrition is acute.” 


Thanks from Nigeria 


The Presbyterian Church of Nigeria 
was severely damaged, in its life and 
work, by the recent civil war in that 
country, the uniting general council of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
was told at Nairobi. 

But “I am happy to say that the war is 
now over, and we are engaged in the work 
of rehabilitation, reconstruction, and 
repopulation,” said the Rev. Agwu Oji, a 
delegate of the Nigerian Presbyterian 
Church to the general council, along with 
the Rev. E.O.U. Inyang and Mrs. M. U. 
Nkuma, also delegates. 

“As I left my country,” said the Rev. 
Mr. Oji, “I was asked by all sources to 
express the appreciation of the people of 
Nigeria” for the efforts of various 
Christian groups to alleviate the suffering 
caused by war. He mentioned especially 
shipments of food, clothing and medical 
supplies that have reached his homeland. 

Problems remaining for the church 
include physical reconstruction and 
decisions regarding the organization of 
the church as a whole. Most church 
buildings were destroyed in the fighting, 
and most church workers have gone 
without pay since the first of the year. 
With the re-organization of the Eastern 
part of Nigeria into three administrative 
divisions it is also necessary for the 
church to consider whether it should be 
organized as three separate synods or 
continue as a united body. 


Congregations 
mortgages 


with heavy 
and decreasing 


incomes are being assisted 


by the National 


Develop- 
@Q@® ment Fund. 


Ecology & responsibility 
Top Canadian and U.S. theologians, 
ecologists and conservationists will attend 
a national conference on “Ecology and 
Responsibility” in Ottawa in October. 
Jointly sponsored by the Canadian 
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Council of Churches and the CBC’s 
religious department through its program 
Man Alive, in collaboration with the 
Religious Television Associates, the 
conference will be held at the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, October 12-14. 


Prof. Fred Knelman of the Humanities | 


and Science Department, Sir George 
Williams University, Montreal; Prof. 
George Grant of the Department of 
Religion, McMaster University, Hamilton; 
Dr. Joseph Sittler of the University of 
Chicago’s Divinity School; Prof. Hugh 
Iltis, ecologist, University of Wisconsin, 
and Dr. Norman Faramelli of the Boston 
Industrial Mission, will be among the 
panelists attending, together with 
concerned laymen and clergy from across 
Canada. Dean Max Cohen of McGill 
University Law School is expected to 
chair conference sessions. 

The conference is part of a three-fold 
demonstration of the religious respon- 
sibility of man to nature. The four-day 
series of events is planned to focus 
concern of Canadians on man in his 
environment and help them to recognize 
man’s responsibility as a co-creator and 
guardian of his inheritance. It will 
culminate in the observance of ‘‘Survival 
Day” across Canada on Wednesday, 
October 14. 

On Sunday, October 11, Rev. Dr. 
Bruce McLeod of Bloor Street United 
Church, Toronto, will conduct a special 
outdoor service focused on _ environ- 
mental issues, which will be telecast by 
the CBC. On Monday evening, Thanks- 
giving day, the first of the season’s Man 
Alive programs will reflect this same 
concern — the need of man to rededicate 
himself to a new sense of stewardship of 
the earth. Roy Bonisteel will host the 
program, which will also feature coverage 
of the conference. 

Congregations, parishes and com- 
munity organizations are being en- 
couraged to participate in these events 
through Thanksgiving Sunday services 
and television coverage. Materials are 
available for this purpose from: The 
Canadian Council of Churches, 40 St. 
Clair Ave. E., Toronto 290, Ont. 


Palestine refugees 


An urgent appeal has been sent out by 
the Division of Inter-church Aid, refugee 
and World Service (DICARWS) of the 
World Council of Churches to the 
member churches and their related 
agencies to contribute funds toward the 
WCC’s $2,000,000 program for 1970-71 
for work with Palestinian refugees. Only 
$700,000 has so far been received, leaving 


a shortage on the 1970 budget of 
$341,987. 
The program, which emphasises 


projects that help to make Palestinians 
self-supporting, resulted from a consulta- 
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ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS MOST 
FREQUENTLY ASKED 
ABOUT 


CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S 
FUND! 


For 30 years Christian Children’s Fund has also been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, abandoned, destitute children around the 
world. Every day requests are received from social workers, government 
and mission agencies to admit these kiddies to our nearly 800 Homes and 
school projects. You, too, can help these needy children to a new begin- 


ning in life. 


Q. How does Christian Children’s 
Fund operate? 


Individuals or groups undertake to 
sponsor a child for at least one year. 
It is an intimate person-to-person rela- 
tionship and the sponsor receives the 
child’s photo, case history and a 
description of the Home or project. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? 

Only $12 per month ($144 per year). 

Gifts are tax deductible. 


Q. Is_ Christian 
approved? 
Yes. It has the highest credentials and 
reputation extending over 30 years; 
approved by the Income Tax Branch 
of the Department of Revenue, Ot- 
tawa; Approved and Registered with 
the U.S. State Dept. Advisory Com- 

mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 


Children’s Fund 


Q. May I write to my child? 


Yes, and your child will write to you 
a few weeks after you become a spon- 
sor. Your letters are translated by one 
of our overseas workers. You receive 
the child’s original letter, plus an 
English translation, direct from the 
Home or project overseas. 


Q. What responsibility does a sponsor 
assume? 

It is a voluntary responsibility to sup- 

port the child at $12 per month with 

no binding or legal obligation. 


Q. What help does the child receive? 


In countries of great poverty such as 
India your gift supplies total support. 
In other countries your sponsorship 
gives the child benefits she or he 
would otherwise not receive, such as 
diet supplements, medical care, ade- 
quate clothing, school supplies, etc. 


Q. Does CCF own all its Homes and 
projects? 

No. Many are affiliated orphanages, 

homes, schools, projects connected 

with Church Boards, The Salvation 

Army, etc., and registered with local 

government welfare agencies. 


Q. How long has CCF been helping 
children? 


Since 1938. 


Q. Where are new Canadian sponsor- 
ships needed most? 

In India, Hong Kong, Ceylon, Burma, 

Pakistan, Taiwan (Formosa), South 

America. Write us today and share 

your love with some fine young girl 

or boy. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


I wish to “sponsor’’ a boy [] girl [J for 
ONGTVEAaAT LIN Mra eee rots ct eer 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year [J first month [) 


I cannot ‘sponsor’ a child but want 
touhelpaby seivines Sane eee. 


() Please send me more information. 


Name 


----CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND Of CANADA---- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


90,000 children in nearly 800 Homes and 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved by 
the Income Tax Branch 
of the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, approved by U.S. 
State Department Advis- 
ory Commission on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid. 
Christian Children’s 
Fund has been helping 
children around the world 
since 1938 and at present assists over 


projects in over 50 countries. 
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tion held in Cyprus in the fall of 1969 
attended by Palestinians’ representatives 
from World Council member churches in 
the Middle East and church agencies. 
They declared that ‘tall work of com- 
passion must be seen in the context of a 
just solution” and emphasized the need 
for a wider knowledge of the Palestinians’ 
plight. Thus $60,000 was earmarked for 
an information and interpretation centre, 
but this has won little support. 

The rest of the program, administered 
by a new committee including all Middle 
East churches, provides vocational train- 
ing; family service centres offering 
literacy, hygiene and nutrition classes; 
social case workers; agricultural develop- 
ment work and loans for scholarships and 
house building. 


If you don’t know what is 
being done and what is 
planned to be done by the 
National Development 


Fund — ask for information. 


It will be sent forthwith. 
Write the Director at 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. 


Communion set wanted 

A second-hand Communion set with 
either one or two trays for the cups is 
needed for a new church being built in 
Hampton, N.B. If you can help, write to 
Rev. J. Y. Garrett, Hampton Station, 
N.B. 


= ‘Adapting church organization 
: for Be and mission in the’70s 


a a oe society, both. 
business corporations and service organ-— 
izations are having to work hard at — 


adapting their organizational structures 
and procedures to new situations. Their 
_ administrators are having to learn a new 
type of jeadership: 
more co- operative and creative. 

A similar situation faces the church in 
its corporate or institutional life. Organi- 


_ zational development is a process of 
co-operative planned change which aims 


to help the church become more effective 
in its corporate life and mission. 


Wherever Christians work together as a 
an 


U body ~whether as a committee, 
organization, a session, congregation, 
presbytery or board of assembly — they 


need a clear sense of purpose, a plan of 
action, and the necessary organization, 


funds, materials, etc. These are means by 
- which we achieve our corporate goal, or 


goal. 


General assembly in 1969 and 1970 


_ has given major assignments to the organi- 


- zation and planning committee of the 


administrative council, to provide leader- 
ship in finding solutions to some of our 
_ present organizational problems. A period 


of three to five years was envisaged for 
beginning with the 


these assignments, 
1969 assembly. 


_ Consultation meetings 


fall and winter include: a 24-hour 


conference with the staff of assembly 


boards and the faculty of the colleges 


2 (héld August 31 -—September 1); 
followed by a series of meetings with 


less authoritarian: 


end, as a church. They are not the goal, 
— but they are important in reaching the 


of its members participating in 
The committee’s plans for the coming 


presbyteries and other board representa- 


tives. At these gatherings, matters of 
organization and administrative proce- 
dure will be reviewed, in the light of the 
church’s purpose and mission in the’70s. 
The aim is to learn what changes are 
needed and to prepare the way for action 
by general assembly and its boards and 
committees, by presbyteries, sessions and 
other groups. As Presbyterians, we may 
be more ready for change than we used to 
be, but until this mood is focused and put 
into action on specific issues, it will do 
little good. 


Seminars for ‘congregations 
_ Congregations that are ready to review 
and develop their own life and work will 


find encouragement and help at short 


weekend renewal-action seminars which 
are presently being planned in many parts 


of the church. These are intended for 
men, women and youth sent as represent- 


atives from congregations. The O & P 
committee is working with the national 


committee of Presbyterian Men and with 


area planning committees to provide 
leadership for congregations through 
these seminars, which are a continuation 
of the Life and Mission Projects emphasis. 
Congregational office-bearers who are 
interested in attending should ask their 
ministers, or write to the P.M. office at 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 


The O & P committee, will have many 
the 


consultation meetings and the seminars, 
so as to have a first-hand knowledge of 
the situation. The executive committee 
consists of Rev. George Sparks (Chair- 
man) Ottawa; Mrs. K. D. Taylor, Belle- 
Rev. 


ville; ; Dr. Deane Johnston, 


from 
_of these have already been reported i in the 
organization and planning committee to 
tional development. 


1. A merger between the poner board of 
missions and the Women’s Missionary 


program leadership for congregations has 


oo to the a assembly. 


Taiwan church quits WCC 

Bowing to pressure, according to one 
report, from the Nationalist Chinese 
government, the Presbyterian Church of 
Taiwan voted at its annual assembly in 
Tamsui to withdraw from the World 
Council of Churches. The reason given 
was that the WCC is undermining the 
Nationalist Chinese by trying to 
conciliate the communist Chinese regime 
in Peking. 

The Presbyterian Church of Taiwan is 
the only WCC member on the island, 
since it is the only independent Prot- 
estant Church. It has approximately 
100,000 members, is the largest denomin- 
ation and is made up largely of native 
Taiwanese. 


Brantford; Ree BR. G. MacMillan, 
Oakville; Rey. I ¢. Robson, Toronto; 
Rev. R. P. Carter, Don Mills, '(director). a 


‘Development underway 2 

The 1970 assembly received proposals 
several committees and boards 
calling for major structural change. Some 


Record. They have been referred to the 


deal with in the overall task of organi7- 


Societies has been approved in broad 
terms. The W.MS., E.D. and W.D. will 
continue to function as organizations: but. 
much of the administrative work of the 
mission in Canada and overseas is to be 
integrated into one board oF world — 
mission. - 
2. A linking up of ok which provide — 


been approved in principle by the 
assembly. One aim of such a move is to _ 
better co-ordinate the pioerei services 
offered to congregations. 

3. The 1969 assembly authorized the — 
beginning of a new national service to the 
church — a personnel department. This — 
was recommended by the committee on 
Life and Mission. An article on the — 
personnel department appeared in the © 
Record in May of this year. Part time 
staff and budget is being provided for this — 
work on an interim basis through the 
general board of missions. Proposals to | 
develop this new service have been ~ 
referred to presbyteries for study and 
report, and recommendations are to be 
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Relief in Peru 


Latest figures show that churches 
throughout the world have sent nearly 
$700,000 in cash and material aid for 
relief and reconstruction work among 
victims of the Peruvian earthquake, which 
claimed 70,000 lives and made 800,000 
homeless over an area of 100,000 square 
kilometers. 

The World Council of Churches’ 
appeal for $100,000 has already been 
heavily oversubscribed, and the forecast is 
that final figures for church aid will run 
into several mission dollars cash and 
perhaps several times that in relief 
supplies. 


Christian ed school 


Ewart College held an institute in 
Christian education for professional 
church workers and a workshop on 
curriculum resources for professional 
church workers and church — school 
teachers in June. 

Dr. Campbell Wyckoff of Princeton 
and Dr. Malcolm Mclver of the Pres- 
byterian School of Christian Education in 
the U.S.A. gave outstanding leadership 
during the institute. There were 24 
participants. 

The staff of Ewart College with Dr. J. 
S. Clarke and Miss Mabel Booth from the 
board of Christian education conducted 
the workshop sessions. There were 55 
participants from all parts of Canada — 
from British Columbia to Newfoundland. 

The institute and the workshop reveal 
a growing need for more opportunities 
like these to be offered to people in our 
church who have increasing responsibility 
for the education of children, young 
people and adults. 


Middle East tour 


Under the auspices of The Canadian 
Council of Churches a group of 19 men 
and women left Toronto on September 2 
for a three-week study tour of the Middle 
East. 

The purpose of the tour is to increase 
understanding of the Middle East 
situation in the Canadian churches. A 
report of the tour will be issued by the 
committee on international affairs of The 
Canadian Council of Churches. 

The group will go to Geneva to meet 
with World Council of Churches repre- 
sentatives, then to Rome to meet with 
Vatican officials. The tour group will visit 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Israel 
for consultation with religious and 
political leaders in each area. 

The tour director is Dr. Frank Epp of 
Ottawa, who has had wide experience in 
the Middle East. Presbyterians on the 
tour are Miss Giollo Kelly, W.M.S., 
Toronto, Mrs. J. D. Cleghorn, Guelph, 
and Rev. Dr. Eoin S. Mackay of the 
CCC; 
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lower cost 
Insurance for 
your home 


another — 
reason for not 
drinking. © 


A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company introduced a new idea in car 
insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 
money the Abstainers’ way. 

Today, the Abstainers’ concept has been 
extended to home and property insurance, 
too. If you don’t drink, Abstainers’ can 
probably insure your home, your cottage, and 
other personal property for less than you're 
paying now. 

For further information contact your nearest 
Abstainers’ agent or write — 


ZN ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Subscribers who are moving are asked to notify The Record. Please send in 
your address label or at least the code number on it, together with the old 
and new addresses. 
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KKKREKKKKEKKKRERKEKEREKKEKKEKKKERERKEK Bo lifted in Ireland 


YOUNG PEOPLE from St. Andrew’s Church, Islington, went to Mexico this summer as work 
project missionaries. Shown outside the Centro de Amparo orphanage kitchen are, left, 


Larry Price, Debbie Cameron, Dave Hendry, Don Russell, Jane Moon, Peter McCabe, J. B. Forsyth, 


Rev. A. McCombie, Jean Wright, Ted Bowering, Rayos Gomey, a Mexican worker, and Karen 


Winger. 


Youth project in Mexico 

w This summer 10 young people and two 
adults ss irom ols seANdrew.s aac Hutch. 
Islington, Ont., spent 12 days in Mexico 
as work project missionaries. 

A World Vision artist and pho- 
tographer, Ken Stroman, had worked 10 
years to establish the Centro de Amparo 
(Centre of Refuge) orphanage in 
Ensenada. The orphanage can accom- 
modate 45 children, meeting a real need 
in a country where many children are 
left homeless and social welfare facilities 
are minimal. An integral part in the 
development of the orphanage has been 
the involvement of work parties of young 
people primarily from the Los Angeles 
area, who have wielded picks, shovels and 
hammers, and splashed gallons of paint to 
tangibly show their concern. 

Our group came the farthest and 
stayed the longest, and was the first 
Canadian group to participate. We 
travelled as far as Los Angeles in two cars 
loaned by members of our congregation, 
and were billeted by World Vision Inter- 
national before leaving for Ensenada. Our 
work on the site included landscaping, 
laying cement, harvesting and painting. 
Sledge hammers splitting rocks, shovels 


moving mounds of fill, and manual 
cement mixing produced many blisters! 
But the satisfaction of participating and 
seeing a job completed more than 
compensated. The girls were highly 
valued for their cooking and laundering 
abilities as well as for their proficiency at 
painting — everything, including them- 
selves! 

Our trip was financed by the home 
congregation, contributions from the 
participants, and money raised by the 
young people’s group of St. Andrew’s. 
The latter included car washes, odd jobs, 
ticket sales for a variety evening, and a 
rather hilarious beard and hair trim. The 
Mexican border authorities frown on long 
hair and beards, which they associate 
with drug trafficking, so it was decided 
that | should contribute a beard and Don 
Russell his long locks to the cause. At a 
public shearing after the church service, 
$150 was raised as the audience became 
“barbers for a day.” 

The Mexico group has already been 
asked to tell its story to other churches 
and welcomes invitations to share the 
deep and meaningful experience we had as 
a group dedicated to a common task. ® 


J. Barry Forsyth 
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Don’t let your criticism of 
yesterday spoil the quality 
of your living today. Help 


your Church “‘to be with it” 
Sine today! Give to the National 
Development Fund. 


Canada music week 

The Canadian Federation of Music 
Teachers’ Association will celebrate the 
11th annual observance of Canada Music 
Week, November 22 to 29, and has set 
aside Sunday, November 22, as Canada 
Music in the Church Day, when the 
church may stress the importance of 
music in worship. 


The Roman Catholic bishops of 
Ireland decided at their plenary assembly 
in July to ask the Vatican’s permission to 
lift the 62-year-old ban prohibiting 
Catholics from studying at Trinity 
College, a Protestant university in Dublin. 
In April 1967 the Irish government 
announced its decision to unite Trinity 
with University College, a Catholic 
institution also in Dublin. However, the 
bishops had not been consulted and they 
remained silent. In July they mentioned 
the planned integration for the first time 
saying, “The announcement of a future 
fusion of the two universities constitutes 
a hope of change which would make 
Trinity College acceptable to the Catholic 
conscience.” Trinity’s student body of 
4,000 already includes some 1,400 
Catholics. 


What others are saying 


We live in an age of turmoil. All over 
the world a wind of revolution is blowing; 
people of all ages reject accepted values 
and even all forms of organized society; 
there is no doubt a great deal of good in 
that questioning of our society; there is in 
many revolutionaries a longing for a 
society where there would be less 
hypocrisy, more real honesty and more 
justice. This movement has naturally 
spread to the church, and this is certainly 
healthy, for the church cannot remain as 
it was in a society which is undergoing 
such profound transformations. While I 
have every sympathy with those who 
wish to modernize church structures and 
make the church a better instrument of 
God for the service of the world, I am 
deeply concerned when I see that many 
people totally abandon the vertical 
dimension of our faith, that is to say, 
their personal relationship to God and to 
our Lord Jesus Christ, when they pro- 
claim that Jesus is just a revolutionary 
and that Christianity is only service to 
one’s brother. Others go even further and 
identify Christianity exclusively with 
political, social, racial, and international 
action. 


— Dr. Marcel Pradervand, general secretary of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
Geneva, in an address at the dedication of the 
National Presbyterian Church, Washington. 


Education at Armagh 

When girls go to Armagh, the Pres- 
byterian home for unwed mothers at 
Clarkson, Ont., they don’t have to get 
behind in their schoolwork. About 60 
girls attended special classes arranged 
through the Peel County Board of 
Education this year, for periods averaging 
three months. 

They are encouraged to continue with 
work from their schools at home, as 
many will be returning to school when 
they leave. So contact is made with the 
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guidance departments of the various 
schools involved. 

Some girls resent any encouragement, 
but this is lessening with increased 
informality in the classes. Others are 
anxious to do well, to re-establish them- 
selves in family and community circles. 
Often there are great gaps in the educa- 
tional backgrounds, and the girls are 
discouraged. And a girl may have been 
out of school for several months before 
coming to Armagh. 

A number of residents this year took 
correspondence courses given by the 
Ontario Department of Education. And 
some, although finished school, took 
extra courses in order to complete an 
extra year or to finish one needed 
subject. This could make the difference 
between a future job clerking, or working 
in an Office. 

Since girls come from all provinces and 
from several countries, it’s not always 
possible to use home school courses and 
examinations. In this case, courses from 
the local Lorne Park Secondary School 
are followed. And the school library is 
used for study, reading and reference. 

Educational television is used, as well 
as visual aids from the Peel County Board 
of Education resource centre. Five 
hundred dollars will be used to improve 
the library at Armagh, which includes 
recent publications as well as books. It 
also has three sets of language records in 
French, German and Spanish, and three 
grades sets of Pitman Shorthand records. 

Much credit for the acceptance and 
continuation of this work is due to the 
Peel County Board of Education, which is 
deeply concerned with the progress of the 
individual student. 

Alison T. Jones 


Congolese helped 


An American Presbyterian missionary 
in the Congo, Dr. John K. Miller, is doing 
outstanding work in battling kwashior- 
kor, a disease of starvation. Its prevalence 
has meant that children in the Bulape 
area under five have only a 50/50 chance 
of reaching adulthood. 

The doctor follows three principles (1) 
limiting foods used to those normally 
available to and known by the people, 
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GIFT 


AS OR CHRISTMAS 
Is “Giftmas” getting in the way of your Christmas? 


With all of the gift giving and receiving, have we forgotten 
the greatest gift of all? 


Daily devotions for you and your family will help you re- 
discover the greatest gift of Christmas. The Upper Room 
devotional guide will help. 


In fact, subscriptions to this publication can be the most 
meaningful gifts you could give. Or send The Upper Room 
as Christmas cards. The cost is small indeed, only 15¢ per 
copy in lots of ten or more to one address. Special envelopes 
for remailing, 1 cent each. Or enter individual subscrip- 
tions, three years, $3.00; or one year, $1.50. 


Ask your church to place a group order. Begin with the 
November-December issue. Ten or more copies to one ad- 
dress, only 15¢ each. 


NOW ...DAILY DEVOTIONS 
ON CASSETTE RECORDINGS! 


Here’s the way to find the true meaning of Christmas. 
Especially helpful to daily devotions are the new Upper 
Room cassette recordings. A must for every family. Try it! 


The two tapes for each two month issue are only $3.50. 
Order your January-February cassette tape of The Upper 
Room today. 


Order The Upper Room and cassette tapes from The Upper 
Room, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 
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which means no powdered milk from 
abroad or foodstuffs from another region; 
(2) educating the mothers instead of 
merely dispensing vitamins and giving 
blood transfusions and (3) setting up the 
program in a separate building with cook- 
ing facilities where mothers prepare meals 
of a food specially concocted by Dr. 
Miller, of cornmeal and peas. The amino 
acids combined in these foods form an 
almost complete protein, an invaluable 
source in a no-meat, no-milk community. 
“Then,” says Dr. Miller, “we had to 
teach mothers that this combination was 
better for their babies than manioc pap,” 
a food of low nutritional value which is 
the basic diet of children in the area. 
Once the child is admitted, the mother 
is required to follow prescribed menus 
and the staff works chiefly with the 
mother, with four meals daily. In addi- 
tion to the corn-pea mixture each child 
receives half an egg, manioc greens and 
fruits and vegetables as available in season. 
Essentially, little else is done. No 
health lectures, slides, movies or flannel 
graphs are used. The women could not 


What is meant by “team minis- 
Vie 


AGenerally, in our time, an 

association of two or more 
ministers in a congregation or area, 
each of whom has a special training 
for some aspect of the Christian 
ministry. The basic idea is old: 
Jesus sent forth his disciples “two 
by two”. It is found in apostolic 


practice (see, for example, Acts 
16:4). The monastic orders used 
“team ministries’ greatly. The 
Benedictine rules are generally the 
basis of such ministries in the 
Roman and other churches. The 
reasons for the ancient “team 
ministries”, in my opinion, were 
more concerned with fellowship in 
the team than with the gifts posses- 
sed by its members, but at any 
time, ancient or modern, both 
elements are found. 

The familiar thing in some of 
our large congregations of a senior 
minister and an associate or 
assistant is perhaps not technically 
what is meant by a team ministry, 
but if not it is close toit. The 
reluctance of modern congregations 
to accept team ministries is prob- 
ably psychological. Sheep have one 
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take them in. But “only an idiot” as Dr. 
Miller says, could fail to get the lesson as 
sick, swollen children begin to return to 
normalcy. — 

Mothers and children stay at the unit 
from four to eight weeks. And when they 
return the mothers tell the other women 
what they have learned. As the word 
spreads and more families begin eating a 
nutritional, balanced diet, Dr. Miller pre- 
dicts that the terribly high child mortality 
rate will fall. A reduction is already ap- 
parent in a 50 mile radius of his unit. 


Ministers and their families 
are being assisted by the 
National Development 
Fund. 


Church 
Cameos 


If 


People in industry are 


various 


being helped by 
Church groups and organiza- 


tions. The National 
Development Fund is assist- 


ing. 
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HILLIARD STEWART, board chairman of 
Ailsa Craig Church, Ont., is shown tightening 
the bolts on a sealed metal box placed in the 
sanctuary; containing a letter and other 
documents, to be opened in 1995 by the 
congregation of that time. Looking on is Rev. 
A. L. Farris, Knox College, Toronto, and the 
minister, Rev. A. J. Simpson. The ceremonies 
formed part of the congregation's 

centennial celebration. 
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You Were Asking? 


shepherd, not many shepherds, and 
people prefer to think of “our 
minister” rather than “‘our clergy”’. 
In team ministries much grace is 
required for ministers and people to 
make the total ministry a fruitful 
thing. Any air of “professionalism” 
erodes the ministry. 

There is no barrier in church law 
to team ministries. The presbytery 
has the oversight — if it will use it! 


Q Can we worship God with 


money? 
A We can, and we should. 
General William Booth, 


asked why he took beer-stained 
money at the doors of London 
saloons, replied that the Lord 
could sanctify anything. 

Three hundred years ago the 
Church of Scotland banned the 
receiving of offerings within a 
service as an unseemly distur- 
bance of the public worship of 
God. Offerings in those days 
were only for the poor or for 
other relief as the church was 
supported by the state or by 
other endowment. These offerings 


came to be received at the church 
door before or after the service. 
We have properly brought them 
within the service. 

A lot of nonsense has been 
written about money. It is not 
money, but the love of money 
that is the root of all evil. (First 
Timothy 6:10). To me, it seems 
that Jesus has the definite word. 
Look at St. Luke 16:9, “And I 
tell you, make friends for your- 
selves by means of unrighteous 
mammon, so that when it fails 
they may receive you into the 
eternal habitations.” (R.S.V.). 
King Midas, by his touch, turned 
whatever he touched into gold. 
Jesus tells us to have the “Midas 
touch” in reverse — to use mon- 
ey to make friends. If that isn’t 
worshipping God, will someone 
please stand up and tell me what 
is? 


Is there anything on record 

to tell us what the physical 
appearance of Jesus was? We 
have all seen what purported to 
be a likeness of him. Is this based 
on fact or only the artist's con- 
ception? 
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w At the 113th anniversary service of 
Mira Ferry Church, Cape Breton, N.S., 
two gifts were dedicated: a Communion 
table runner from Mrs. Mary MacAulay in 
memory of her mother and sisters, and 
hymn books from Robert MacDonald and 
other relatives in memory of his cousin, 
| Dan W. MacLellan. 
@ A plaque has been placed on the site of 
) the second church of the first Pres- 
byterian congregation in Cape Breton, at 
Black Cove, St. Ann’s, N.S. The church 
was built in 1846 by the Scottish 
pioneers who settled St. Ann’s in 1820 
under the leadership of the Rev. Norman 
McLeod. 
m Thirty-six Bibles were presented to 
Knox Church, Monkton, Ontario, in 
memory of David Watt, dedicated by the 
minister, the Rev. Charles Winn. 
m “Sumfun’, a week-long morning 
program for 6-12-year-old children, was 
jointly sponsored in August by St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, the 


Cathedral of St. John the Baptist and 
| Gower Street United Church, St. John’s, 
| Nfld. 


A The artist’s conception. Be- 
cause of the Jewish prohibi- 
tion of “image making”, which 
extended to include portraiture, 
such conceptions would be found 
only among the Gentile believers. 
| The alleged “portraits” of mo- 

saics and murals, perhaps as early 

as the late first century, are dis- 

tressing things. I like the Russian 
proverb which says, ‘““The face of 
| 


Jesus is the face of all men.” We 
can deduce from the Gospels that 
he was (excuse the phrase) phy- 
sically fit, and that his appear- 
ance and manner attracted all 
sorts of people despite Isaiah 
32:2. The Chinese saying that 
a picture is worth a thousand 
words is one that I like to put in 
reverse. A thousand words gives 
a picture, if they are the words of 
the gospel. A single gospel story 
will evoke a picture of Jesus in 
our minds and souls. All the gos- 
pel stories will bring us, or should 
bring us, to adoration and humil- 
ity. See 2 Corinthians 4:6. 


Dollar 


reasons 
for buying 
PMF 


Life Insurance 


Inflation hits clergymen at a 
weak point—their annual salaries. 


Clergy salaries on the average remain low as compared with 
salaries of other professions and vocations. Clergymen— 
especially those with families—don’t have many extra dollars 
to trifle with. Every penny has to count. 


Through its very low premium rates, Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund makes substantial savings possible. 


Clergymen would do well to look closely at the Ordinary Life 
policy not simply as a means of protection, but also as an 
investment. Ordinary Life is always the basic, low premium, 
permanent policy providing excellent cash value plus 
rock-sure insurance protection. Your premium dollars 
invested in Ordinary Life will net you a very favorable return. 
Isn’t this an investment worth considering ? 

How better could you spend your money? 


Here are some PMF Ordinary Life policy examples. At age 25, 
a $100 annual premium will buy $7,968 worth of insurance; 

at 27, the same amount will buy $7,468 insurance; at 30, $6,757 
at 35, $5,656; at 40, $4,675. We cordially urge you to compare 
these offerings with those available from other 

life insurance companies. 


We invite you to join the thousands of your brother 
clergymen who are enjoying complete insurance coverage 
through Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. Write today! 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


In Canada: 15 Gervais Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. 


PR 100 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. H. Rowier EDUC Grease nad. U NY BVORY HRC CL O25 EON SIME CRC. MCAT EPRICE SAMAR IP re ns ars ar a dr 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, SNOUT CoE at ein Otro Si ODO. 0 OS RD UDINOEO UIs OMRON OO TODDS GLUT aS OT tks clan acetal MON oR eean Sein 
Ont. Include name and address, for in- CALEY Sac cnt rea Pe ite SF cask Rees eed NE ao Oa PEGVIN Car anit tepecre oe ZONC el 
formation only, Datetof Birth eeree aw ah rae eh hd oa ‘elephoneiNo. aie, See eee 


A NONDENOMINATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY FOR THE CLERGY 
COHCCEHCHEHSS OSE OHHH SHOE HHH HHO H HOHE HEHE HHO OOEEEEHO THEE EOELEE 
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“WHAT DOES IT MEAN 


TO 


CONFESS THE CHRISTIAN 


FAITH TODAY? “ 


PAU 


Articles, 1800 words in length, 
typewritten and double-spaced 
are invited on this theme. 


Suitable articles will be included 
in a working volume to be 

published by General Assembly’s 
Committee on Church Doctrine. 


Final date of submission: 
November 15, 1970. 


Address all correspondence to: 


Rev. William Klempa, Convener, 
Committee on Church Doctrine, 
39 Whitney Ave., Toronto 5, Ont. 
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RECORD MONTH — 


NOVEMBER 


your national church — 


Many people are engaged in 
studies of the Christian 
Church — its weaknesses 
mores often: ethan™ sits 
strength. If the Church is 
organization and definition, 
the revision is continually 
needed — and it is. 

But the Church is the 
Body of Christ — it is more 
effective today than it was 
yesterday — perhaps more 
understanding and even — 
dare we say — more honest. 

A distraught and stagger- 
ing world needs the healing 
of Christ. 

The National Develop- 
ment Fund is one of the 
ways in which you can help 
to minister in the name of 
Christ. Will you help? 


Personals 


The Rev. Angus and Mrs. MacKay have 
returned from the Jhansi field, India, and 
are now doing deputation work. This 
month the MacKays are being honoured 
by the general board of missions at a 
dinner, marking their retirement from 
Overseas service. 

The Rev. Took Sam Kim, of the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan, is here 
on a board of missions scholarship for 
study and observation in community 
development and youth work. He is 
studying at Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity and the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. 

Miss Joan Gowland, daughter of the 
Rev. A. J. Gowland of the board of 
evangelism and social action, has been 
appointed to the arts and science faculty 
of the university in Zaria, Northern 
Nigeria, by CUSO, where she will teach 
in the chemistry department. 

The Rev. Gordon Fish of Guildwood 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., is the new 
part-time secretary of the audio-visual 
committee, and the Rev. David Hostetter, 
educational adviser for Toronto and 
Kingston Synod, is the chairman. 

Miss Elsie Taylor, who served in 
Nigeria, has gone to Kitimat, B.C. where 
she will be superintendent of nurses at 
the General Hospital. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Clare McGill and 
family returned to Taiwan early in 
September after a three-month furlough 
in Canada. 

The Rev. William Milne, who retired 
from overseas service in India, has 
accepted a call to Ormstown, Que. First 
Church, Montreal, has called the Rey. 
Victor Ford. 

The Rev. Zander Dunn and family 
returned from Guyana this summer. He 
will study and do limited deputation. 

The Rev. R. K. (Bob) Anderson and 
family returned to Canada on furlough 
from Japan. Following a period of 
deputation work he will study at Knox 
College. 

Ronald A. Packman, clerk of session at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, who has 
been serving with the East African 
Harbours Corporation in Dar-es-Salaam, is 
now resident representative of the United 
Nations Development Program, living in 
Nairobi with his wife, Dorothy. 


Ethiopian famine 

The Division of Inter-church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service (DICARWS) 
of the World Council of Churches has 
volunteered $3,000 for the relief of 
famine victims in Gambella, Ethiopia. 
Some 40,000 persons are reported to be 
starving there, according to information 
received by DICARWS. 
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Presbyterian 
Profile 


—London Free Press photo 


The subject of this profile, Mrs. Mary 
Patterson, returned recently from the 
fourth general assembly of the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind in 
New Delhi, India. She says, “It was quite 
an experience to visit a country where 
there are five million blind people, 
especially when much of the blindness is 
caused by malnutrition.” 

Born in Edinburgh, Scotland, Mrs. 
Patterson came to Canada at the age of 
13. Blindness came in 1939. She is a 
member of Hamilton Road Presbyterian 
Church, London, Ontario, where she sings 
in the choir. She and her husband were 
the first joint-presidents of the couples 
club. Mrs. Patterson is a former president 
of the Wilkie Auxiliary, W.M.S. 

At present, Mrs. Patterson is national 
president of the Canadian Council of the 
Blind, a voluntary organization which is 
associated with the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. She was involved 
in its formation, and played an important 
part in its development. 

Knitting and good music are her 
hobbies. In her own person she has given 
inspiration to many, especially those who 
have been deprived of their sight. By her 
own faith and the help of her friends she 
has been able to live a full and active 
existence. Her daily life is ample proof 
that, given faith and determination, a 
person need not be defeated by a physical 
handicap. Her good works are a challenge 
to all to pursue a life of joyful service. 
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Books 


THE STORY OF WESTERN MAN, John 
C. Ricker and John T. Saywell 

Two Toronto history professors have 
collaborated on this two-volume set, one 
on “The Emergence of Europe”’ and the 
other on “Europe and the Modern 
World.” Beautifully illustrated with 
lucidly written text, these are a worth- 
while addition to every home library. 
Parents and children alike will enjoy 
poring over them. (Clarke, Irwin, 
$17.50) 


A CHRISTIAN’S DICTIONARY, by 
James S. Kerr and Charles Lutz 
Do you know the meaning of “existen- 
tialism’’? What is a chasuble? Are you 
interested in finding out what such terms 
as “eschatology”, and ‘‘justification” 
mean? If so, this is the book for you. All 
definitions are short and to the point. In 
all, 600 words, names and phrases are 
explained in terms which any layman can 
easily understand. Pupils and teachers in 
the church school will find this a valuable 
aid, and any Bible student will discover 
here a book much more helpful than an 
ordinary dictionary. (Welch, $4.95) 
Maud FitzSimons 


FLOWERS FOR YOUR CHURCH, by 
Adelaide B. Wilson and Lois Wilson 
This beautifully illustrated book is a 
must for every flower committee. The 
authors show with simplicity and in detail 
how a sanctuary can be made more 
beautiful with flower arrangements to 
blend with every type of church archi- 
tecture. A project for fall meetings could 
use this book in planning workshops in 
flower arranging in co-operation with the 
local flower committee. Many of the 
ideas can be used as fund raisers for fall 
and Christmas bazaars. (McLeod, $7.95) 
Mrs. E. G. MacDonald 


DISCOVERY BOOKS: DISCOVERY 
IN THE PRESS, by Robert Heyer; 
$2.25, DISCOVERY IN DRAMA, 
Anthony Meyer and Clifford Frazier, 
$4.25; DISCOVERY IN FILM, 
Robert Heyer and Anthony Meyer, 
$4.95; DISCOVERY IN WORD, 
edited by Robert Heyer, $2.25. 
(Welch) 

Planned for use with youth, these 
would be provocative program aids for 
adults, too. Discovery in the Press 
shows us how God speaks to man in 
and through the life events of our 
times. Basic human needs are probed 
in Discovery in Drama, using spon- 
taneous dramatic improvisation tech- 
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niques. Selections from the works of 
contemporary writers, with discussion 
guides, are collected in Discovery in 
Word, and Discovery in Film is a 
uscful resource catalogue of films, with 
stimulating discussion outlines and 
background material. 


WE’RE HOLDING YOUR SON, by 

G. R. McLean 
If proof was needed that young 
people in trouble can be reached for 
Christ, this book is it. There are no 
theories, just plain, hard facts pre- 
sented by a concerned and devoted 
author. Some little known facts about 
the power of drugs are brought to 
light in one section. (Welch, $4.25) 
William Robb 


THE REVOLUTION OF HOPE, 
by Erich Fromm 

Technological society and its effects 
on us are here probed by the noted 
psychoanalyst, suggesting a possible 
cure to the ills he describes might be 
small groups which believe in a new 
style of life. (Fitzhenry & Whiteside, 
$6.25) 


TESTIMONY OF TWO MEN, 
by Taylor Caldwell 

A large, vaulting novel about a 
controversial doctor in the early part 
of the century, who fought for better 
medical practices. Jealousy and resent- 
ment lead to an accusation of killing 
his wife, then an illegal abortion, and 
he fights also to overcome the stigma 
of a crime he didn’t commit. An ab- 
sorbing, highly readable tale. (Double- 
day, $7.95) 


LOOK AT US, LORD, 
by Robert Marshall Haven 

Illustrated with breathtaking, realis- 
tic photography, these poignant free 
verse prayers reflect the concerned 
musings of a minister and his people 
at worship, in daily life, in their per- 
sonal problems and pain. A good 
choice for your minister as well as 
your friends. You'll read it again and 
again. (Welch, $5.50) 


BIBLE STORIES, by David Kossoff 

When one famed interpreter of the 
Bible recommends the work of an- 
other, in itself that is high praise. 
William Barclay says that David Kos- 
soff is a born story teller. In 1962, 
this film actor was asked by B.B.C. 
to tell the “Sunday Story” on tele- 
vision. Now, he spins again those 


HARD OF 
HEARING? 


mmend This 
aot 


We DON’T Reco 


We Recommend A 
PHILIPS Hearing Aid 


for its @ REMARKABLE CLARITY 
@ RICH TONE @ TINY SIZE 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT 


“All-In-The-Ear”’ “Behind The Ear’ “Body Worn’ 


YOU'LL HEAR BETTER 


WITH A PHILIPS 


Sold in over 65 countries of the 
world . . . by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of hearing aids . . 
world leader in  electro-medical 
equipment. 


For helpful consultation, contact 
your Philips Hearing Aid Dealer 
(Yellow Pages under ‘Hearing 
Aids”). Enquire about 30-day 
money-back guarantee — or write 
direct to Philips. 


To PHILIPS 


! would like to receive a free copy of your 
34 page text booklet on hearing — 


explaining: 
“Sound” — “How we Hear” — “Hearing 
Disorders” — “Types of Deafness’ — 


“Hearing Tests”. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


PHILIPS ELECTRONICS INDUSTRIES LTD. 
HEARING AID DEPT. 
116 Vanderhoof Ave., Toronto 352, Ont. 


PHILIPS 
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Order &B oO Oo K er and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


$2 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontorio 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


ANTIQUE SALES 


Imported 19th century British, European and 
American antique and period furniture, 
Canadiana, bronzes, brasses and novelties. 


1200 items on display. 


BON ACCORD FARM, 
R.R. No. 3, ELORA, ONTARIO. 


Telephone (519) 846-5388 
Daily from 1:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. including 
Sunday and holidays. 


Directions: Elora is 13 miles NW of Guelph. 
Follow signs from Elora to Bon Accord Farm. 


BOOK LOVERS! 


Savings up to 


83% 


on your books. 


Write to Dept. PR 107 


BOOK FARE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
315 West Fourth Street 
~ Pueblo, Colo. 81003 


See the NEW LOOK in 
NELSON BIBLES 
K. J. & R.S. Versions 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. | 


81 Curlew Dr., Don Mills 


Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog). 


STANDING 
OF THE 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 


as at AUGUST 31st, 1970 


Congregational Gifts $ 2,857,278 
Special Gifts 528 547 
Tentative Targets 193,799 
(Not yet pledged by congregations) 


Total $ 3,579,624 


CASH RECEIVED TO DATE: 
$ 1,426,602 


stories, and others, covering most of 
the thrilling events of the Old Testa- 
ment and using more than 100 two to 
three page length tales. The book is 
enhanced by the exciting paintings by 
Gino D’Achille. (Collins, $6.95) 

T. M. Bailey 


ONE TO GROW ON, by Jean Little 


One to be good and “one to grow 
on”! Janie Chisholm needs someone 
who cares about important things; her 
longings, problems and ideas are im- 
portant. It is necessary to share these 
with someone. Having friends and 
family who really listen helps fabri- 
cation become freedom and joy for 
Janie in this story. (Little, Brown, 
$5,590) 


MOM, YOU GOTTA BE KIDDIN’, 
by Mary D. Bowman 

Love never fails . . . I Corinthians 
13, could take on new meaning when 
you complete the last page in this 
edition, in fact, I think you'll wish 
there were more than 62 pages. It is 
light, humorous with a sparkling, prac- 
tical message. (Welch, $3.25) 


MY FRIEND NEXT DOOR, 
by Mabel Niedermeyer, art by Mary 
Richards Gibson 

I am seven years old and I like the 
book very much, The words aren’t too 
hard. We are kept guessing who the 
friend is. Then at the last we find out. 
I think other little girls and boys will 
like. it, too. (Welch, $2.75) 

Cathy Nugent 


POEMS FOR THE QUIET HOUR, 

by Mina R. Verseput 
A compilation of restful, reflective 
poems. Each poem has a deep spiritual 
warmth all its own. Especially recom- 
mended for times of prayer and medi- 

tation. (Welch, $1) 
Maud FitzSimons 


BLESS. THIS MESS “AND OTHER 
PRAYERS, by Jo Carr and Imogene 

Sorley 
Inspiring, soul-searching, down-to- 
earth, fascinating, thought-provoking, a 
must on every mother’s bookshelf — 
these are but a few thoughts to describe 
Bless this Mess. No words can praise it 
too highly. Written by two homemakers, 
the prayers concern the everyday events 
in a home, and the many emotions and 
Christian attitudes we use as we deal with 
them. The book presents a fresh approach 
and challenge to live and commune with 
God in all we do, every day. (Welch, $2.75) 
Frances D. Nugent 


CONTEND WITH HORSES, by 
Grace Irwin 

Third in the triology preceded by 
Least of All Saints and Andrew Con- 
nington, we find the controversial 
minister in his mature years, coping 
with problems of family life and learn- 
ing to live as a widower. Like the 
earlier volumes, this is well written 
with a deeply Christian yet unsentimen- 
tal emphasis. (McClelland and Stew- 
art, $6.95) 


HANDBOOK OF ARTICLE WRIT- 
ING, edited by Frank A. Dickson 

Here, Writer’s Digest has published 
a collection of “how to” articles from 
its pages, which will be a useful hand- 
book for those wishing to market their 
work. (Holt, Rinehart, $8) 


DISCOVER AND CREATE, an arts 
packet, by Paul and Barbara Abels 

Drawings, a recording, contempor- 
ary hymns along with activity sugges- 
tions make this an enticing resource 
for youth ministry. (Friendship Press, 
$3.20) 


THE DISILLUSIONED, by Peter 
Thomas Rohrbach 

A young priest, anxious to serve 
God and man in a way meaningful in 
contemporary society, meets frustration 
in established procedures and traditions 
of the church. He confronts the eccle- 
siastical establishment and finds him- 
self faced with a choice about the fut- 
ure. A compelling, thought-provoking 
tale. (Doubleday, $7.25) 


THE MAN IN THE PANAMA HAT, by 
Elizabeth Kimball 

This is the stated year for accenting 
the accomplishments of one of our most 
celebrated Canadians, Stephen Leacock. 
His niece has made a contribution that 
brings out the warts on Uncle Stephen’s 
face, as well as saying he was a man who 
liked to play God. If the book does not 
become a worthy addition to Leacockiana 
it will be because of its too-feminine 
writing approach. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $6.50) T. M. Bailey 


PROBE SERIES 

Here is a series of booklets written for 
school groups and teachers, providing 
information as a basis for discussion. 
Topics covered include (1) Population 
and Family Planning (2) Drugs (3) Racial 
Discrimination and (4) Human Rights. 
While none of the books attempt to deal 
with the subject in depth, each one is 
written in such a way as to create interest 
and raise questions. (Welch, each in the 
series of four, 75c) Maud FitzSimons 
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GIVE THE UNITED WAY 
ff 


Ween EE DY OUD SHERE LORD = 
prayers from the city, by Andrew W. 
Blackwood, Jr. 

Concern for human need is the focus 
of these relevant prayers, by the minister 
of Covenant Presbyterian Church in 
downtown Atlanta, Georgia. They are 
direct, honest, and conversational, 
examining daily life problems as well as 
social issues. (Welch, $4.25) 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., by 
William Robert Miller 

A factual biography which gives a vivid 
portrait of Dr. King not only as a leader 
in the civil rights movement, but reveals 
his early life and the factors which 
influenced it. Included are highlights of 
previously unpublished material by Dr. 
King. (Clarke, Irwin, $9.95) 


NEW WAYS IN WORSHIP FOR YOUTH, 
by John Brown 

A collection of resources for 20 
complete worship services for youth, this 
is an interesting blend of contemporary 
and traditional worship material, which 
will be useful for youth groups, especially 
those who are just beginning to try other 
than traditional worship. (Welch, $4) 


WHERE ARE YOU, GOD? by David A. 
Ray. 

Here is a collection of solutions for 
modern problems including grief, loneli- 
ness, frustration, sickness, fatigue and old 
age. A professed admirer of Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, the writer similarly lists 
spiritual techniques for happier living. 
The solutions come through adopting a 
positive attitude toward one’s self and life 
and with faith in God (in that order). 
This book is certainly readable, but one 
can’t help wondering, is Christian hope 
just the same as optimism? Does faith 
always lead to success and success to 
happiness? In today’s world of pressing 
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human need, can a follower of the servant 
Lord give such top priority to his own 
personal happiness? (Welch, $4.50) 

W. I. McElwain 


THE AFFABLE ENEMY, by Wallace E. 
Fisher 

Here is another book dealing with 
contemporary issues and criticisms of the 
church: an apology for mainline 
Christianity, written primarily for the 
layman. The topics are strung together in 
an interesting format, consisting of letters 
written between a Presbyterian business- 
man, who begins by being fed up with the 
church, and who is gradually re-converted 
by his old university professor, an 
Episcopalian. He becomes convinced God 
is actively alive and at work in politics. 
You are introduced to the major names in 
contemporary society. The fine bibli- 
ography is an asset. A useful book for 
small study groups of adults. (Welch, 
$4.25) John Congram 


Records 


This month my column appears for 
the last time. My responsibility to the 
firms who have been my generous sup- 
pliers for the last three years requires that 
I deal briefly — and briefly it will be — 
with the records still on hand. So whilst I 
recommend them or have reservations 
about them for various reasons, a short 
comment must enshrine my thoughts. 
Sessions: Symphony No. 3 and Concerto 
for String Quartet and Orchestra by 
Benjamin Lees. Royal Philharmonic/ 
Bike OL ueelyoG, Me SUS Seu NewW ee (USC 
splendidly played and worth encounter- 
ing. 

Toru Takemitsu: Four works played by 
The Toronto Symphony/Ozawa. LSC 
3099. Hard going and I’m not convinced 
it’s all worth the trouble. 

Brott, Glick, Pepin: Alexander Brott 
conducts the McGill Chamber Orchestra 
in music by himself and two fellow- 
Canadians, LSC 3128. Serious and 
brooding save, oddly, for Brott’s concerto 
for double bass; should you wish to talk 
fashionably, get it. 

Monteverdi: His great Magnificat is 
coupled with three cantatas by Schutz — 
H 71134. A fine 17th century, rich and 
brassy sound. 

Delius: Songs of Sunset, Cynara, An 
Arabesque. S 36603. Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic/Groves. Three settings of love 
poems, impregnated with all the mystique 
this self-taught genius could command — 
Janet Baker and John Shirley-Quirk are 
the soloists. 

King’s, Cambridge: Vaughan Williams’ 
Mass in G minor and Five Mystical Songs 
with the motet “O Clap your Hands” — 
Conducted by David Willcocks with John 


What's an IDB? 


. the most comprehensive and 
authoritative Bible dictionary to 
appear in English in over half a 
century.” 

—Library Journal 


“Designed for the discriminating 
professional scholar as well as the 
beginner in Biblical studies, these 
four volumes provide authentic 
answers, so far as they are available, 
to questions of fact about the 
Bible.” 

—World Outlook 


. a worthy companion to its 
predecessor, The Interpreter’s Bible 

. using the best scholars around 
the world for its writers, the 
Dictionary is as reliable and val- 
uable as the previous work has 
proved to be.” 

—Presbyterian Life 


“Many of the 7,500 entries are 
long and beautifully written articles, 
frequently illustrated with helpful 
photos, detail maps, and drawings. 
Every idea is explored, with full 
objectivity, to its utmost implica- 
tions.” 

—Saturday Review 


THE INTERPRETER’S DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE 


Four-volume set, $48.75 


At your local bookstore 
ABINGDON PRESS 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


ail 


Shirley-Quirk. Refer to the June 1970 
column — and add this to your V.W. 
collection. S 36590. 
St. John’s, Cambridge: Haydn ‘Theresa’ 
Mass. Contralto Bernadette Greevy is 
outstanding in a fine team of soloists, 
who, under George Guest and with the 
famous choir, give an exceptionally good 
account of this wonderful music. ZRG 
5500. 
Brahms: German Requiem — The Boston 
Symphony/Leinsdorf. LSC 7054. 
Coupled with the Four Serious Songs, 
this is a good bargain — and no short sell 
on performance. 
Exultate Jubilate: Peter Neff of The St. 
Augustine Boys’ Choir, Toronto, displays 
remarkable talents in the choir’s third 
release. He sings the Mozart motet ending 
with a ringing high C, and Bach’s Cantata 
No. 51, Praise ye Jehovah. Available from 
1847 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ontario. 
Happy Birthday Ludwig: Bernstein, 
Entremont, Gould, Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir, N.Y. Philharmonic, Ormandy, Phil- 
adelphia Orch. and Serkin get together 
with some of the most popular of 
Beethoven’s numbers and _ Leonid 
Hambro’s hilarious variations on the old 
song in the style of the great ‘B’ are a 
riot! Good listening for ever and ever. 
Alan H. Cowle 


LETTERS 

continued from page § 

prominently set out, and immediately 
agree with the title of the article. | do not 
have figures available for all the years that 
were quoted, but from the 1968 A. & Ps., 
which I presume were used, one must 
deduct 178 names which are on the 
appendix to the roll. These include 
ministers retired, in overseas service, 
chaplains, etc. Deduct another 40 
engaged in work at our church offices and 
colleges, and we find that there are about 
630 engaged in pastoral work. As yet a 
comfortable working margin between 
ministers and charges; still room for even 
the less capable man to move on. 

Yes, better screening, better training, 
(what is church administration), better 
personnel policies, stronger action to- 
wards new forms of ministry. These, and 
much more are needed. And as one of the 
older? men just new in the ordained 
ministry of our Lord I intend to work 
toward that for our church, listening, 
with others in our communion, to what 
the Holy Spirit has to tell us in these 
circumstances. 


Burks Falls, Ont. Arn Fraser 


FREE SCRIPTURES FOR THE BLIND 


A Braille Bible costs $90.00. The complete Bible 
on records for those who cannot read Braille costs 


$50.00. 


Braille Bibles and Scripture 


records are 


provided to the Blind in Canada FREE by the 
Canadian Bible Society. 


Send your gift today to support this important 
ministry. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


BALDWIN CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 
25 note pedal, in fine condition, with chimes. 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 2737 Bayview Ave- 
nue, Willowdale, Ont. Tel. 447-7901. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in privato residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada 


Wellington 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are avail- 
able from A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 
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Someone has claimed that 
there are some two hundred 
different translations of the 
Bible in Canada. 

Those which mean most 
to you probably are close 
enough to your education 
and experience to guide, 
direct, judge and comfort 
you. 

The Church must “get 
this word around’, The 
National Development Fund 
Campaign has a year to run. 
We are two million dollars 
off target at this time. Are 
you helping? Can you? 
Will you help? 


SUMMER WORSHIP 

Is it too much trouble for a session to 
encourage members to regularly attend 
services Of worship when away at their 
cottages? The amazing answer to that 
question is that the majority of commis- 
sioners to the 96th general assembly 
thought so. 

Here is the recommendation which the 
board of evangelism and social action put 
forward and which was defeated: 

“Whereas it is not unusual for church 
members to maintain a summer 
cottage or home in addition to their 
main residence 
and 
Whereas some members spend as many 
as half their weekends at their second 
residence and are frequently deprived 
of regular participation in congrega- 
tional fellowship and = services of 
worship. Therefore, it is recommended 
that:- 

(a) Session enquire of existing 

members and new members as to 

whether they have a second residence 
at which they spend an appreciable 
number of Sundays; 

(b) If they have, that the second 

address be recorded along with the 

main address on the constituent roll; 

(c) That they be asked to become 

associated with a congregation near 

their second residence; 

(d) If agreed, that the clerk of session 

write the clerk of session and minister 

of the congregation near the second 
residence requesting that the name be 
placed on a ‘Summer Adherent’s 

Roll”. 

Those who spoke against the recom- 
mendation referred to the heavy burden 
it would put on session clerks and the 
session generally. It is hoped that some 
sessions will see the worth of this 
proposal and put it into action. 

Don Mills, Ont. Roy A. Hamilton 
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I would like to pass on to you 
the action taken by the six Presbyterian 
churches of Muskoka this summer. 
Following the lead given by the congrega- 
tions of Knox, Bracebridge, and Knox, 
Gravenhurst, the previous summer, all six 
churches co-operated this summer in 
preparing a poster inviting people to 
attend services in their churches. The 
poster carried pictures of two of the 
churches involved, together with a 
Muskoka Lakes scene. Each congregation 
had its location noted, the name of its 
minister or student, together with an 
accurate listing of times of service. 

These posters were then mailed out to 
over 300 Presbyterian congregations in 
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south and southwestern Ontario for 
posting on their bulletin boards. In addi- 
tion, copies were placed throughout the 
district in tourist accommodations, 
stores, etc. 

Speaking only for my own congrega- 
tions, Our summer services saw their 
second increase in summer residents and 
tourists in two years. The increase in 
visitors at morning worship at Brace- 
bridge during the summer increased 100% 
in 1969 over 1968 and another increase 
of 24% has been recorded to date over 
1969. A little consideration and effort on 
the part of resort area churches is all that 
is needed to encourage people to attend 
church during the summer. 

Bracebridge, Ont. 
(Rev. ) James A. Thomson 


OVER-REACTIONS 

Regarding the letters “Communion? ” 
and “Off the Mark Again” in the July- 
August Record. 

I read Mr. Garvin’s and Mr. Zegerius’ 
letters the morning after seeing that 
rather mediocre movie Easy Rider. Over- 
reactions, such as presented in these two 
letters, provide la raison d’étre for such 
movies as Easy Rider. How many other 
“shot-gun carriers’ do we have? 
Hamilton, Ont. (Rev.) Paul A. McCarroll 


THE DISABILITY OF WHITE HAIR 
“You are old, Father William, 

the young man said, 

And your hair has become very white; 
And yet you incessantly stand 

on your head — 

Do you think, at your age, it is right? ”’ 
To these familiar lines of Lewis Carroll’s I 
would venture to add: 

“You are young, son Bill — 

was the elder’s reply, 
And your side-burns are cut very long; 
Experience and tradition 

you loudly decry — 
IT think, at your age, this is wrong.” 

In the church today practically 
nothing that “the old” say or do is right 
(“the old” being ministers and elders who 
are over 40 years of age). The youth, 
unable to turn himself upside-down (to 
say nothing of upturning the world), is 
prejudiced against the “old”. And the 
“old” have reason to wish that youth’s 
aggressive vitality was more _ often 
tempered with wisdom. 

Of course, this bias against maturity 
and experience is no new thing in our 
Presbyterian Church. it has always 
characterized youth (not so long ago I 
was with them! ). Many congregations 
have over the years given expression to it. 
“We do not wish a minister over 45 years 
of age’ — was the opinion expressed by 
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the congregation with which I have been 
happily associated during the past 32 
years when they extended a call to a 
33-year-old. And _ still our people are 
demanding: “Give us a kid that we may 
make merry together”! 

Many young ministers of promise see 
the “fathers” in the Establishment 
standing on their heads: things are not 
“right” in the church — they feel, and are 
withdrawing from the pastoral ministry. 
And from many a pastorate where 
experience and practical wisdom are 
indispensable in the leader competent 
successful older ministers continue to be 
excluded because of the disability of 
white hair (or no hair). 

Something must be done — for the 
situation is critical — involving not just 
ministers but threatening the life of our 
Church. 

Victoria, B.C. (Rev.) J. Lewis W. McLean 


LETTERS 


Letters intended for publication deal with 
topics of current interest and should be 
limited to 200 words. The name and 
address of the writer must be given. 


Youth 


Twenty-two thousand text books 
collected from schools in Etobicoke, 
Ontario, were sent by young people of St. 
Giles Kingsway Church, Toronto, to 
Jamaica, in August. 

Three years ago Tim Secord heard that 
obsolete texts would be burned by the 
schools, and decided this was a terrible 
waste. So that year he and six other 
young people collected, sorted and crated 
6,000 books, and with the help of some 
older members of the church, got truck- 
ing and shipping companies to haul the 
load to Jamaica. The following year they 
sent 10,500. 

This year the third-year mechanical 
engineering student from Queen’s 
University beamed as he received personal 
thanks for his group from acting high 
commissioner of Jamaica, R. Aston 
Poremans,vour. efforts: “are. most 
sincerely appreciated by the students of 
my country,” the commissioner said. 

* kK 

Belfast Church, P. E. I., played host to 
the presbytery P.Y.P.S., with some 100 
present representing centres from 
Alberton to Murray Harbour North. A 
panel discussed the crisis in the break- 
down of the home. Officers were elected 
as follows: honorary president, Hugh 
Lowry; president, Richard Montigny; vice 
president, Malcolm MacPherson; 
secretary, Doris MacPhee; treasurer, 


Nancy MacDonald; plaque, Stewart 


MacRae; missions, Louise MacDonald. 


“Christmas, 1970! Anybody Care? ” 
is the theme of the CGIT vesper services 
to be held across Canada _ during 
December. This year the candlelight 
service will see girls lighting four candles: 
to combat prejudice and misunder- 
standing; to help those in need — the 
mentally or physically ill, the lonely, the 
poor; to try to build a peaceful world 
starting in homes and communities; and 
to focus on individual needs for love, 
friendship, and “knowing we are needed 
in our homes and communities.” 


Deaths 


ANDERSON, THOMAS M., 75, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Huntingdon, Que., August 
Ss, 

BUNTON, MISS * BEALRICE | 82). rlite 
member of the W.M.S. and former Sunday 
school teacher, St. Paul’s Church, Nelson, Ont., 
August 13, 

CARSON, GORDON B., elder and property 
committee chairman, Leaside Church, Toronto, 
August 8. 


CREEN, DOUGLAS JAMES, 24, Knox 
Church, Waterdown, Ont., killed in an auto 
accident, Sept. 2. 

HILLOCKS, MISS CAROLINE GRACE, 
daughter of the late Rev. S. B. Hillocks, past 
president W.M.S., Grace Church, Calgary, Alta., 
itilyeoe 


LANGFORD, ALFRED, 89, manager, 
treasurer and trustee of Knox Church, Kent 
Bridge, Ont., August 6. 

RUTHERDALE, MRS: ELIZABETH, of 
Burlington, wife of the late Rev. Robert T. 
Rutherdale, August 24. 

SMITH, WILLIAM B., 79, former session 
clerk, Knox Church, Camlachie, Ont., August 5. 

STEWART, J. ROY, 74, elder, Ailsa Craig 
Church, Ont., August 25. 


THOMPSON, MRS. T. W. (RHODA), 54, 
Westminster Church, Paisley, Ont., and St. 
Paul’s, Glamis, W.M.S. member, leader in choir 
and youth groups in many churches across 
Canada; widow of the late Rev. H. G. Funston, 
mother of Robert, Gwendolyn and Mary-Lou 
Funston, deaconess in New Westminster 
Presbytery, Aug. 8. 


DEATHS 


Notice of the deaths of church office 
bearers will be published provided that 
the information is received by The 
Record within two weeks of the date of 
death. 


Anniversary 
139th — Alberton Church, P.E.I., July 26, (A. 
R. Murray, catechist). 


Calendar 


INDUCTION 


Hawkes, Rey. E. R., Madoc-Tweed, Ont., July 
OAK. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and Hunter 
River, P.E.I., Rev. R. D. Sandford, Box 248, 
Kensington. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthew’s, Nfld., Rev. Charles 
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“THE CHORISTER® 


“The Goun that likes to be compared." 
Bb 


FOR 

CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


STACKING 


CHAIRS—-TABLES 


Free catalogue 


H. H. FREEMAN CHAIR MFG. 
1670 Midland Ave., Scarboro, Ont. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only, 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 


Toronto 2 
364-8276 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“Mills’’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
of high quality are designed 
and produced by 
Doerksen & Gronau Ltd. 
Box 40 Fort Whyte, Man. 


“Directo’’ Custom-Made 


RECEIPT FORMS 
® No-Carbon-Kequired Paper 
@ One-Entry System, Ledger, 
Receipt Combined 
@® Recommended by Churches Coast-to-Coast 


For FREE SAMPLES, write: — 


Directo Publications Inc., 
P. O. Box 397, Montreal 101, Que. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


‘MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18.ONT 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 25th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTION, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 
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im Stuined Glass 


Modern ond traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


Celtic Ptuctios 


QZ Swansea, England 


Canadian Representative — MRS EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave. Toronto 12, Ont HU 9-6566 
Que W DO LAMBIE, OBE.PO Box 2 Victoria, Montreal 6 


HARCOURTS LTD. 


26-28 Duncan St.. TORONTO 2B 
Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Accessories Collars 
Academic Hoods Hots 


1000 acpeess LABELS 1.00 
1,000 Deluxe Gold Stripe, Gummed Padded, 
Address Labels, Printed with Your Name, 
Address and Zone Number. $1.00 for each 
set. The demand for our attractive Gold 
Stripe Labels is Practically Unlimited, because our 
labels have everything. Only $1.00 Postpaid. Please 
Print Your Name and Address Clearly. Order Yours 
To-Day from BURDEN SALES CO., 

Box 4357, Postal Station D, Hamilton, Ontario 

Groups write for fund raising plans. 


Order your Harris Tweed direct from 
LACHLAN MAC DONALD (weaver) 
Tweed House 
Grimsay 
North-Uist 
Scotland 
Beautiful shades 
Free samples on request. 


I. G. Stobie, 92 Patrick St., St. John’s. 
Westville, St. Andrew’s N.S., Rev. 
Mawhinney, Box 1192, Pictou. 


Dia 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Almonte, Ont., Rev. Leo E. Hughes, Box 906, 
Arnprior. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
‘Maxville, 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W.E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Georgetown and Riverfield, Que., Rev. A. Ross 
MacKay, 1575 Beaudet St., Montreal 379. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rev. 
A= Ross (MacKay, (als 75ee Beaudet. Ste 
Montreal 179. 

Port Cartier, Que., Rev, A. Ross MacKay, 1575 
Beaudet St., Montreal 379. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Barrie, Essa Rd., Ont., Rev. Paul K. Mills, 32 
Blake St., Barrie. 

Caledon East, Knox and Claude, Ont., Rev. E. 
G. Nelson, Box 276, Orangeville. 

Toronto Chinese, Ont., Rev. P. G. MacInnes, 
415 Broadview Ave., Toronto 250. 

Oshawa; St.) Pauls, Ont. | Reva ine oe 
McClure, 506 Byron St. S., Whitby. 


Palmerston, Drayton and Moorefield, Ont., 
Rev. R. C. Spencer, Box 118, Arthur. 
Preston, Knox and Doon, Ont., Rev. W. I. 


Little, Box 1203, Hespeler. 

Stirling and West Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, 67 Victoria 
Ave., Belleville. 

Waterloo, Knox, Rev. 
Norfolk St., Guelph. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstrong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Clinton, Auburn and Blyth, Ont., Rev. G. L. 
Royal, Knox Church, 9 Victoria St. N., 
Goderich. 

Hamilton, Chalmers; Ont., Rev. D. G. Neil, 130 
West 25th St., Hamilton 43. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan B. Embree, 
204 Grand River St. N., Paris. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

North Vancouver, St. 
Stephen’s, Dr. I. 
Ave., Vancouver. 

White 


Andrew’s and St. 
S. Rennie, 577 W. 27th 


Rock,) St) John’s) BiGeueReven Rann 
Pollock, 33241 Plaxton Crescent, 
Abbotsford. 


Readings 


October 1 — Mark 5: 1-8, 18-20 
October 2 — Mark 5: 21-23; 35-43 
October 3 — Mark 5: 24-34 
October 4 — Mark 6: 1-12 
October 5 — Mark 6: 16-29 
October 6 — Mark 6: 30-44 
October 7 — Mark 6: 45-54 
October 8 — Mark 7: 1-8 

October 9 — Mark 7: 9-17 


October 10 — Mark 7: 24-30 
October 11 — Mark 7: 31-37 
October 12 — Psalm 26 

October 13 — I Sam. 1: 11-18, 26-28 
October 14 — I Sam. 3: 1-10 
October 15 — I Sam. 3: 11-21 
October 16 —I Sam, 
October 17 — I Sam. 
October 18 — I Sam. 
October 19 — I Sam. 
October 20 — I Sam. 
October 21 — I Sam. 10: 
October 22 — Rev. 
October 23 — Rev. 
October 24 — Rev. 
October 25 — Rev. 
October 26 — Rev. 
October 27 — Rev. 
October 28 — Rev. 
October 29 — Rev. 
October 30 — Rev. 
October 31 — Rev. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
By Audrey McKim 


@ “We are missing all the fun,” grumbled 
Ted to his father who stood in the 
doorway shaving with a cordless razor. 

“The measles spots are disappearing,” 
said Mr. Carson. “It won’t be long now 
before you'll be as good as new.” 

“But,” wailed Jill, from the other bed, 
“October's such a lovely month — 
Thanksgiving holidays and everything. 
Ted and I haven’t anything to be thankful 
for. It’s not fair.” 

“You've got yourselves for company. 
It was a good idea of your mother’s to 
move Peggy out of this room and let Ted 
take her place while you’re both ill.” 

“Fine thing! ” said Ted. ‘“Can’t even 
scratch these itching spots! ” 

Their father grinned. “When I was 
nine, | caught the mumps from your 
Aunt Kate. She had the mumps during 
school time. I got mine just at the 
beginning of the summer holidays and 
missed the big exhibition. I didn’t think it 
was fair either, I'll admit.” 

Ted and Jill looked at their father, 
trying to imagine him at nine years of 
age. 

“That was bad luck, all right,’ Ted 
agreed. 


When I got well I spent most of the 
summer hunting for them in the neigh- 
bour’s garden.” Mr. Carson laughed, 
remembering. He looked at his watch. 

“Time for me to be off,” he said. 
“Come on now, try to have a pleasant 
day and be nice to your mother. She’s a 
good sport — never a complaining word 
about running up and down the stairs to 
take care of you.” 

“Will you please bring home a surprise, 
Daddy? ” coaxed Jill. 

“Pll think about it.” Mr. Carson 
turned to leave and then stopped. “Will 
you do something for me? ” 

Ted and Jill looked at him doubtfully. 

“Will you make a list of 25 things you 
are thankful for, even though you have 
the measles? ” 


“Twenty-five? ” shouted Ted. 

“Twenty-five! ’’ echoed Jill, her voice 
rising to a squeaky, “Daddy, that’s 
impossible! ”’ 

“Oh, no, I don’t think it is. So long, 
kids. See you tonight! ” He was gone 
before the children had time to protest 
further. 

Ted and Jill stared at each other across 
the room. 

‘I’m not going to do it! ” Ted said. 
“Couldn’t anyway.” 

“I’m not either,” agreed Jill, frowning. 

Peggy, their older sister, came in ready 
for school. ‘Here you are! ” She tossed a 
big pad of paper and a marking pencil on 
each bed. “I heard Daddy. You should be 
kept busy all day. Have fun! ” and she 
waved good-bye. 

The pads and pencils lay untouched on 
the beds. Mrs. Carson came up with the 
breakfast trays and tried to cheer the 
children while they ate, and she tidied the 
room. Then she went downstairs to do 
her housework. 

With faces washed, hair combed and 
their good breakfast over, life seemed 
brighter to Ted and Jill. 

Jill picked up her pad and pencil. 

“T suppose we should try. If Daddy 
remembers to bring a surprise, | want to 
show him we did try.” 

“Okay,” said Ted, “where do we 
start? ” 

Jill thought for a moment. “Let’s 
begin with the good things this morning.” 
Slowly she wrote saying aloud, “Thanks 
for — my bed, a warm house, water, soap, 
comb — Father (he was the first person 
we saw this morning and), Peggy and — ” 

“Let me write something now! ” 
interrupted Ted. “Thanks for Mother, 
breakfast, seeing the street from our 
window, the radio — ”’ 

“Just a minute, our breakfast gives me 


an idea,” said Jill quickly — “orange 


“My parents promised me two rabbits. juice, the plane and train that brought the 
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oranges, the orange groves, the people 
who grew them — ” 

“Sure,” Ted scribbled rapidly, ‘‘the 
rain, the earth, the sun that helped the 
oranges grow.” 

“If we go further than that,” said Jill, 
“‘we have God.” 

“Yes, but we’re supposed to thank 
him. That’s Thanksgiving, really, isn’t 
ite 

“Yes, but we can be thankful for ets 
who loves and cares for us. It’s the same 
thing, I think. Oh, and thanks for the 
get-well card from Mrs. Walker and my 
Sunday school class.” 

“Hey, I forgot — thanks for the letters 
the kids sent from school and — and the 
mailman, the post office, and say — I’m 
on a blast off! We did the orange juice. 
What about milk — the milkman, farmers, 
cows, grass, and, and — ”’ 

“Let’s stop and count what we have,” 
suggested Jill. “We must have lots more 
than 25 already, and we haven’t really 
done half the things we can think of. Are 
we ever going to surprise Daddy tonight! 
I guess our list will be a bigger surprise 
than the one he brings home. I wonder 
what the surprise will be? ” 

“Popcorn or ice cream, I guess,’ Ted 
chuckled. “Let’s put them down — just in 
case! 7 

“Oh, Ted,” Jill gave a contented sigh. “I 
feel so much better.”’ She laughed. ‘And 
I can put that down, too,” She wrote: 
Thanks for making us better. 

“We should have a title for our list,” 
Ted said. “I’ve got it! ” In large letters he 
wrote: THANKS TO GOD FOR 

Jill nodded “And we can end our lists 
with a greeting to our whole family: Pll 
print it as pretty as I can —HAPPY 
THANKSGIVING.” * 


Used with permission, ““Wonder”’ 
October 8, 1967 
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Through the Church we can “Give” and “Get the Word Around” 


The Every Person Visitation is the proven way to enlist the members of the church 
in purposeful outreach to neighbours around the world with the Gospel 


For mformation and materials consult 
THE BOARD OF STEWARDSHIP & BUDGET 
50 WYNFORD DRIVE 
DON MILLS, ONT. 
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IN THIS ISSUE: 


Have we really a 
passion for peace? (pace 12) 


A community of 
hope (pace 18) 


A message from 
Nairobi (page 10) 


wm There was a big clearance sale at my favourite department 
store and I was looking forward to picking up a few bargains. 
But I was already late. The bus to town had been late coming 
and before I could get to the store it began to rain heavily, 
forcing me to take shelter in a nearby store. I hoped all the 
bargains hadn’t already gone and that I hadn’t made the trip 
for nothing. 

As I eventually proceeded towards the department store I 
felt a light tap on my shoulder. It was a lady I hadn’t seen for 
years. 

“Have you a minute to spare? ” 

Provoked at this further delay, | wondered why, after all 
these years, she should choose today to renew our acquaint- 
anceship. 

I wanted to explain that I had some important shopping to 
do, that I was late already, that why couldn’t we arrange to 
meet some other time — anytime! Tomorrow, perhaps. But 
something in her eyes told me that her request was more 
important than a trip to the sales. Something in her manner 
disturbed me. 

“Please! ”’ she said, “I MUST talk to someone! ” 

This was more than a lonely woman’s need for company — 
it was an urgent plea for a listening ear. 

I suggested the little green square we call a park. It was only 
three or four minutes away and while we walked I tried to 
remember this woman’s name and where I had met her. Was 
there something I ought to remember about her, something 
significant that would be a clue to her obvious distress? 

As soon as we had seated ourselves on the park’s sole 
wooden seat my companion told me her problem. 

“Pve had a dreadful shock. I’m ill,” she said. “Quite ill. I 
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have to go into the hospital tomorrow and | can’t get rid of 
the feeling that Pll never come home! ” 

“You mustn’t talk like that! ” I protested. “You only have 
this morbid thought because of the shock you’ve had.” 

“You really think so? ” 

“Of course.” I tried to reassure her. 

“Just talking to you makes me feel so much better! ” 

Gradually, I learned that Mary Williams and I had once 
been colleagues. We had worked together for a short time in a 
large public library. But somehow or other we had lost touch. 
She had been widowed for some years, she said. There had 
only been one child — a son. And now he and his young wife 
hardly ever wrote or visited her. Then there was a sister who 
lived nearly a thousand miles away. No one else. No one to 
confide in, to give reasssurance and comfort. No one to listen 
and console. 

“And when I saw you — although for a time I couldn’t 
place you — I knew this might be the last chance to talk to 
someone before I have this serious operation. You didn’t 
mind, did you? ” 

Mind? I was truly grateful that a late bus and a heavy 
shower had made it possible for me to comfort this sad, lonely 
woman. 

Before we parted I gave Mary my telephone number and 
she promised she would phone before leaving for hospital. As 
it was, her condition was less serious than it was at first 
thought, but I thought a lot about Mary and about other folk 
in her position who must live alone with their fears and 
apprehension. 

I remembered my hairdresser telling me of a woman who 
had just lost her daughter. She has absolutely no one to whom 
she could turn for understanding or a comforting word — no 
one that is, except the young girl who dressed her hair each 
month. So she made an instant appointment just to have 
someone to tell her troubles to! 

These are not isolated cases. In every city, town and village 
there are many Marys, many lost folk searching wistfully for 
someone to whom they can talk, someone who will listen and 
by so doing, lift a little of the weight from their weary 
shoulders. 

It was recognizing this need that prompted a group of 
concerned young people in England to form a society which 
they call ‘““The Good Samaritans”. Their purpose is to comfort 
and wherever possible to help the friendless, the troubled 
and the weary of heart. The idea was so successful that soon, 
branches were formed in almost every city and large town. 

Not only are the branches listed in the telephone directory, 
but a call any time of the day or night will put a caller in 
touch, immediately, with an understanding and sympathetic 
friend. The comfort of knowing there is always someone there 
when needed — especially during the long and lonely hours of 
a sleepless night — must bring great peace of mind to the 
mentally troubled and sick at heart. 

Unfortunately, we have as yet, no organized society of this 
kind but societies are made of people, and each and every one 
of us can be a Good Samaritan in our own way. Just looking 
around next time we go shopping, for someone who seems to 
be lonely, sad or troubled and cheering them with a bright 
“good morning” or a reassuring smile to show them that we 
are on their side. Perhaps somewhere, there will be someone, 
like Mary Williams who urgently needs someone to talk to, 
someone to tell them “Don’t worry — everything is going to be 
alright! ” 

Who knows — one day there may come a time when we 
shall be glad to say to someone, with all sincerity — ‘“‘thank 
you for listening! ”* 
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UNATICS ALL 


“And God made two great lights . . . the lesser light to rule the night.” 
Gen. 1: 16 (NEB) 


Having recently devoted a page to thinking of the impor- 
tance to our life on earth of God’s greater light — the sun, it 
seems only fair that with today’s insistence on equal time we 
should consider also the importance of the lesser light. This is 
of such consuming interest to a large part of today’s scientific 
world — a closer study of the moon, that we are truly living in 
a moon-struck age. Future history books may call us a 
generation of lunatics (from the Latin for moon, luna). Our 
near neighbours in the United States are presently looking to 
yet another Apollo launching, while some are examining 
samples of rock and moon dust brought back from previous 
visits to earth’s only satellite. 

The moon, as much as the sun, was regarded with 
considerable awe by the ancients. Solar myths were quite 
numerous amongst them. Eclipses of the sun were likely to 
strike terror into the heart of the more primitive, and certain 
phases of the moon were also considered as being anything but 
favourable toward human plans. “Lunacy’’, according to one 
of our more reliable dictionaries, may be defined as insanity 
attributed to changes of moon. It’s only 300 years since John 
Milton wrote in Paradise Lost of 

Moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness. 
It was the 15th-century French writer, Rabelais, who surely in 
a flippant mood described this heavenly body as made of green 
cheese. Yet it has inspired many a poet and lover, and been the 
subject of many an artist’s work. There are few lovelier strains 
in music than those of Debussy’s Clair de Lune. 

It was for the writer of the Book of Genesis, however, to 
lift this lofty orb to even greater heights, as indeed he sought 
to elevate all the works of creation, pointing out that this was 
one among many great gifts of God. In those days of the 
Hebrews, antedating the telescope by hundreds of years, the 
sun and moon were regarded as being extraordinary even 
among all the great works of creation. It was for this writer to 
point that these great bodies even so were dependent on a 
much more powerful God. 


There is much we know about the sun, moon, and stars that _ 


was unknown to him. Some of these things may serve as guides 
to us in determining our own role on earth today. Of primary 
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importance, of course, is the fact that the moon’s is a reflected 
light. It shines by virtue of the greater light of the sun. This is 
something to remember when we think on those words of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount saying, “You are the light 
of the world.” If this indeed be true, surely the people he 
indicated must shine with a reflected light rather than by any 
radiance purely their own. 

Even though the light is a reflected one, however, it is to be 
seen and not hidden under a bushel. Someone has said, ‘“‘There 
is no such a thing as secret discipleship, for either the secrecy 
destroys the discipleship, or the discipleship destroys the 
secrecy.” Whatever the function of light may be as a guide or a 
revelation of things done in the dark, the function of a 
reflected light surely is to glorify the source and not the agent. 
One of the historians wrote of Henry the Fifth after the Battle 
of Agincourt: ‘‘Neither would he suffer any ditties to be made 
and sung by the minstrels of his glorious victory, for that he 
would wholly have the praise and thanks altogether given to 
God.” Paul’s only hope was that his weakness might be made 
perfect in God’s great strength, and said: ‘God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of Jesus Christ.” 

Though as Christians we should shine, if only by a reflected 
light, and be seen of men, the importance of the moon in 
God’s plan is that it gives light when it is needed most — at 
night. Among the contemporaries of the Hebrews were desert 
peoples. Because it was so hot in the day they did most of 
their travelling by night. The moon was thus doubly appreci- 
ated. Today, when Christianity seems increasingly to be under 
attack and the church widely accused of irrelevancy, many of 
us may be inclined to soft-pedal our witness. We gather at the 
wailing wall and decry the wrong goals of our contemporaries 
and the self-seeking of our generation. Thus we fail to see the 
tremendous opportunities that are ours for bearing witness, for 
walking as the “Children of light” in a day of such great 
darkness. One of the best ways of serving our Lord, perhaps, is 
by becoming whole-hearted lunatics now! 


PRAYER 
God of light, who called your people out of great darkness, 
help us to walk as children of the light and the day. May the 
light of our Lord, Jesus Christ, be on us and the light of his 
spirit within us. In his name. Amen. 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL *® 
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The need in Nigeria 


* WHAT CAN PRESBYTERIANS in 
Canada do to aid Nigerians in bringing 
their war-ravaged country back to 
normal? I[t is a task that will take time 
to accomplish and a great deal of 
assistance will be required from outside. 

Elsewhere in this magazine we pub- 
lish an interview with Emmanuel 
Urhobo, the Baptist layman who is directing relief and 
rehabilitation for the Christian Council of Nigeria. His organ- 
ization estimates that something like six billion dollars is 
required to meet all the needs of his country, a sum that is 
beyond the realm of reality. 

So priorities have been set, and these alone total ten million 
dollars. The World Council of Churches is endeavouring to 
raise four million of that sum from among its members. 
Canadian churches have been called upon to support this 
campaign, and already some of our own congregations have 
responded. 

The Christian Council of Nigeria has made people its first 
priority, they must be fed, clothed, housed and re-established 
in gainful employment. Mr. Urhobo says that at least one 
million persons, young and old, will starve unless immediate 
help is forthcoming. Fifteen million people were affected by 
the war and of these three million are desperately in need of 
aid. 

Part of the process of rehabilitation is the provision of 
health and welfare services and the restoration of hospitals, 
which must be staffed and equipped. 

Educational institutions and self-help programs come next 
on the list, because the young must be taught and the unem- 
ployed trained. The primary industry of the former eastern 
region was agriculture, so farmers must be provided with the 
necessities including tools and seed, until a crop can be pro- 
duced. 
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Editorials 


In trying to meet these priorities the Christian Council 
acknowledges that it cannot give aid to churches and church 
workers. Repair and reconstruction of buildings and provision 
of salaries and transport will be the responsibility of each 
denomination. 

The clerk of the synod of The Presbyterian Church of 
Nigeria, the Rev. Nwachuku Eme, reports that, due to 
currency devaluation, the church in the former eastern region 
has no funds at all. He writes: “There is great suffering for 
mere lack of food to eat, and no money to take and buy food 
if food can be found at all... There is lack of all means of 
transport except the foot, but you need plenty of food if you 
must foot your journey.” 

In Trinity Theological College, for example, there are no 
doors or window shutters, no library and no classroom 
equipment. In the Enugu Church the roof is damaged, the 
windows are out, a section of the wall needs rebuilding, and 
the worshippers sit on concrete blocks. 

The appeal to Presbyterians in Canada is a dual one, to 
contribute towards the rehabilitation and relief work of the 
Christian Council of Nigeria, and to assist the Presbyterian 
Church in Nigeria in the tremendous task of reconstruction. 

Projects may be undertaken by congregations and individ- 
uals. To help a farmer get started again, for example, $100 is 
the estimated cost. To make it possible for one child to return 
to school, $50 is needed, and $100 will provide a bed in Uburu 
Hospital. 

All donations for Nigeria may be channelled through the 
Committee on Inter-Church Aid, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, with cheques made payable to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. A list of suggested projects is available from 
the overseas secretary, Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson. 

Canadians responded generously when Nigeria was being 
ravaged by armed strife. To bring into being the fuli benefits of 
peace our liberality is required in an even greater measure. 


Canadian Girls in Training 


IN AN AGE when youth work presents 
a challenge to Christians, the Canadian 
Girls in Training invite our interest and 
concern. 

Ci Ge LTe offers: to girls inethe 
formative years between 12 and 17 an 
opportunity for training, expression and 
Christian development. To each group 
the members bring their own unique personalities, their needs 
interests, and their enthusiasm. Adult leaders give of their time 
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and abilities, expecting little reward or recognition. 

Some 45,000 girls in congregations across this country are 
active in C. G. I. T. Their four-fold purpose is to cherish 
health, seek truth, know God and serve others. 

Next month many local churches will join with the C. G. I. 
T. in the annual National Vesper Service. It is often the one 
exposure to publicity that the C. G. I. T. gets throughout the 
year. It is a good time to evaluate C. G. I. T., and to ask 
whether its benefits are available to the girls of your 
congregation. * 
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A Bhil travels 
to Japan 


@ Growling and snarling the three 
dogs bared their teeth as they fought 
for the bones which were being 
thrown through the bamboo slats of 
the windows. Inside the reddish tones 
of the clay-dung floor and the browns 
of the happy smiling faces were 
emphasized by the warm light cast by 
the three storm lanterns placed equi- 
distant across the floor of the room. 
Sitting with their backs to the wall, in 
cross-legged fashion, were the relatives 
and friends of Padre Samuel Tezlo, 
who had just a few hours earlier 
arrived back in his beloved Bhil 
country after a year of study and 
travel in the far east, made possible by 
a grant from our church. 

The conversation was all directed, 
naturally, to the guest of honour, the 
first Bhil Indian from this area to 
travel in the Far East. Japan? Oh, 
Japan! with its speeding trains — 
always on time, too! Expo? Oh, the 
Expo! A full week would have been 
required to cover all the exhibits. In 
the midst of all that astounded and 
astonished, the greatest impression was 
gained from the immediate and real 
feeling of being at home with his 
missionary hosts and belonging in the 
midst of a congregation of the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan. 

And Taiwan? The disappointment 
of an Indian citizen being denied a visa 
to visit this island was tempered with 
the understanding that ‘““God had other 
plans.” These plans had allowed him 
to visit Korea instead. Samuel’s eyes 
opened wide as he described the joy 
that had been his as he sat in the midst 
of a Presbyterian congregation in 
Seoul, a congregation numbering 3,000 
people. This made a big impression 
upon those present, who were never 
able to gather together more than 500, 
even at the presbytery convention. 

Padre’s eyes opened even wider as 
he told them that a second service was 
required for those who could not gain 
admittance to the first! ! Mouths, 
even those with chicken bones pro- 
truding, gaped in unbelief. There was 
more to report: “The Korean con- 
gregation has a prayer meeting every 
day at 5 a.m.!” 

It was sometimes difficult for the 
Bhils to comprehend what he had 
seen. How could people who had never 
been to Indore, 100 miles away, 
understand what he meant by 600 
miles per hour? 

Padre Tezlo now has a wider, fuller 
understanding of what Jesus meant 
when he said, “God so loved the 
world.” 

by Desmond Howard. 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


EVANGELISM 
AND 

SOCIAL ACTION, 
by Hans W. Zegerius, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


@ From the Ottawa Congress on Evangel- 
ism emerges a lesson which we might do 
well to take to heart. In many a major 
address and through the group discussions 
it became evident that the church has not 
maintained the balance and inter-depend- 
ence between evangelism and _ social 
action, by which the one always reaches 
for the other and neither one moves 
without the other. We have been much 
like the steamboat which Leighton Ford 
mentioned, when it whistled it couldn’t 
move, and when it moved it couldn’t 
whistle. 

The reason was evident in much that 
was said. With great theological gusto and 
with the aid of innumerable books and 
essays we have tried to straddle a wholly 
artificial fence between evangelism and 
social action. No wonder that almost 
everyone has kept falling off either on 
one side or the other. 

This “‘fence” is an idea: the idea that 
evangelism and social action must be 
channelled through the courts of the 
church and must be set in motion by the 
agencies of our courts, namely boards and 
committees. 

We might do well to remove the fence 
altogether. For this idea of the function 
of boards and committees not only keeps 
separating evangelism from social action 
in an unfortunate and sometimes disas- 
trous way; it also separates the courts and 
agencies of the church from the life of 
the local congregations and members. The 
courts and their agencies are not the 
instruments through which the church 
should engage in evangelism and social 
action. It is the other way around. It is 
the church as it lives and works and 
witnesses in its day to day existence 
through which the courts should channel 
evangelism and social action. 

The institutional arm of the church 
should be the catalyst, the research and 
study centre from which the church at 
large, i.e. the people who are not part of 
the institutional staff of the church, 
receive their information, training, and 
inspiration to carry out evangelism and 
social action. This does not mean that 
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those who are sharing in the work of 
church agencies are to be excluded from 
active engagement in this field. It does 
mean, however, that they should not 
channel this activity through these agen- 
cies. Rather, their evangelism and social 
action should fan out, away from the 
church’s institutional agencies, and be 
channelled through the life of congrega- 


tions and individual Christians at the 
frontiers of the encounter between the 
Christian faith and the lostness of the 
world. 


It is not the function of boards and 
committees to set in motion evangelism 
and social action. It is their function to 
set in motion the church itself, that it 
may spring into action where it rubs 
shoulders with the world, so that evangel- 
ism and social action may move from the 
conference table and be carried into the 
struggles and perplexities of our time, 
where Christians are actually involved in 
the decisions of the day. 

We know that the church is more than 
an institutional arm. Yet, too often we 
have deceived ourselves into thinking that 
the church has spoken when, in actual 
fact, the church, the body of Christ as a 
living community, has not said anything 
at all. Too often we were content to feel 
that the church had proclaimed the mes- 


“WOULP YOU MIND REPEATING THAT PART BETWEEN 
GOO? MORNING STUTENTE ANP CLASS DEM EBBEL? ” 
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sage of Christ and expressed the will of ~ 


God to the world when, in actual fact, 
the church had been silent. Why, the 
church as the community of God’s people 
had sometimes not even an inkling that 
it was going to say something. It often 
was perplexed itself over the issue at 
hand. At times it didn’t even know that 
there was an issue in the first place. On 
occasion the membership of the church 
was hardly aware that the gospel needed 
to be pointed in a certain direction at 
people in a specific situation. 

We ought to be deeply aware of these 
things, because of the warnings we have 
received lately: the LAMP Report, the 
Ross Report, statistics on membership, 
ministry, church schools, church attend- 
ance, missionary problems, financial 
struggles, etc. 

The weakness of our evangelism is that 
there is not behind it a joyfully dedicated 
demonstration of the power of the resur- 
rection in the lives of Christian people, 
families, and congregations. The life of 
the church is itself part and parcel of the 
gospel, and insofar as it is not, our 
evangelism is failing dismally in winning 
people for Jesus Christ. 

The weakness of our social action is 
that there is not behind it the demonstra- 
tion of the love of Christ by justice, 
forgiveness, and compassion among our 
own people. Again the life of the church 
is part and parcel of the gospel, and 
insofar as it is not, our social action is 
failing dismally in asserting the lordship 
of Jesus Christ over all areas of life. 

Let us have research, with all the 
committee work and conferences that 
entails. Let us have dialogue and confron- 
tation at the highest level of the church’s 
institutional life. But when all that is said 
and done, let us have teaching, instruc- 
tion, preparation, admonition, and disci- 
pline for the whole church with a conti- 
nuity and intensity not known before. 
Let the burden fall where God had put it: 
on the communal life of his people, on 
the church as the body of Christ. ¥ 


Letters 


THE 1971 CONGRESS 


“Great structures need great founda- 
tions.” This statement caught my 
attention in a recent weekend magazine. 

Much is being said and done these days 
throughout our church in the area of 
structures. Congregations are  experi- 
menting with new activities and commit- 
tees. Presbyteries and synods are seeking 
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ways to streamline their business. The 
general assembly has laid upon the Organ- 
ization and Planning Committee the task 
of studying our national board and 
committee structure, and of making plans 
and recommendations for the future 
execution of our church’s administrative 
responsibilities. 

But let us not forget to lay a strong 
foundation. It is important to do things 
in an orderly fashion, but more important 
that we should know what we are doing, 
and are zealous in our conviction that our 
task as a Christian church is vital and 
essential in today’s world. 

This is a time for a re-discovery and 
reaffirmation of our commitment to 
Jesus Christ. Our church’s contribution of 
living faith depends on the vitality of the 
living faith of each individual member. 
We need to believe more, pray more 
ardently, and trust more fully. 

A great new opportunity for spiritual 
renewal is on our horizon. I speak now of 
the 1971 Presbyterian Congress to be 
held at the University of Guelph, June 
24-27, 1971. Twelve hundred delegates 
are now being called from across the 
church to attend this significant event. 
Buble study will be foremost on the 
program under the inspiring leadership of 
Dr. Hans Reudi-Weber from Switzerland. 
Those who attended the °67  Pre- 
Assembly Congress will know of his skill 
as a Bible study leader. The theme is 
“The Crux of the Matter’, and the theme 
speaker will be the world famous theol- 
ogian Dr. van den Heuvel. 

Let us begin now to plan for this 
event — praying for it, studying, and 
seeing that our own congregation has its 
full representation. 

A teen-ager, when asked what differ- 
ence the Christian faith made in a home 
replied, “It depends on the people — how 
much they believe.” 

As we face the future in our church 
and in our own lives, let us believe 
mightily, and thus lay the great founda- 
tion which alone will give meaning and 
stability to our present mood of change. 
Belleville, Ont. Margaret Taylor 


HOUSES FOR PENSIONERS 


It is generally admitted that the 
pensions paid to retiring ministers is 
inadequate. Since any increase in the 
amount is unlikely in the near future, 
may I suggest that wealthy members of 
our communion who have houses neither 
they nor their heirs actually need, or less 
wealthy members who have no heirs, 
contact the pension board to discover the 
housing needs of ministers retiring after 
40 or more years of service, and either 
give them a house outright, or the use of 


it during their remaining years. 

This is already being done at a con- 
gregational level in some parts of the 
U.S.A., and it should be considered by 
individuals and/or congregations in our 
communion. 
Ottawa Leonard R. Saunders 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 


A correction seems necessary in the 
article “Let’s Follow Tradition” in 
Pungent and Pertinent of your September 
issue by John Bodkin. 

The Jacobean English of the 
Authorized Version was not the language 
of the “butcher, baker, and candlestick 
maker” of 1611. The men who wrote 
that version, incorrectly termed Author- 
ized, were of course among the most 
highly educated men of their day, used to 
conversing in Latin and Greek. That the 
language of the King James’s version 
became a permanent part of the language 
of the common people, in little more 
than a generation, is another matter 
altogether. 

In this mot interesting discussion let us 
at least have our facts correct. 


Kamloops, B.C. G. A. Clark 


I have always had the highest regard 
for Rev. Dr. A. A. Lowther, and still do, 
but I disagree with him when he insists 
that “when God’s people gather for 
worship they should hear the Authorized 
Version...not because it is old and 
familiar but because for that purpose it is 
the very best version so far available.” 
(July-August Record 1970). 

I am one of those ministers that uses a 
translation of the scriptures that makes 
the meaning of the message clear. Yes, I 
do so even on Sunday morning, when 
God’s people, committed or uncom- 
mitted, gather for worship. Why 
shouldn’t I? 

If it is accuracy that we are after, then 
we should read the Old Testament in 
Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek, 
but how many would understand it, let 
alone read it? Or, are we after the awe 
and the majesty of the Authorized 
Version, and does that in itself make it 
the word of God? I hope not. In fact, 
when a copy of the so called “Authorized 
Version” was sent out to scholar Hugh 
Broughton in 1611 to censure, he said of 
it: It “bred in me a sadness that will 
grieve me while I breathe, it is so ill done. 
Tell his majesty that I had rather be rent 
in pieces with wild horses, than any such 
translation by my consent should be 
urged upon poor churches... The new 
edition crosseth me. I require it to be 


burnt.” (from the Christian Century, 
January 25, 1961). continued 
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HARD OF 
HEARING? 


We DON’T Recommend This 


q al 


i UW 


We Recommend A 
PHILIPS Hearing Aid 


for its @ REMARKABLE CLARITY 
@ RICH TONE @ TINY SIZE 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT 


“All-In-The-Ear” “Behind The Ear” “Body Worn” 


YOU’LL HEAR BETTER 


WITH A PHILIPS 


Sold in over 65 countries of the 
world . . . by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of hearing aids... 
world leader in  electro-medical 
equipment. 


For helpful consultation, contact 
your Philips Hearing Aid Dealer 
(Yellow Pages under “Hearing 
Aids”). Enquire about 30-day 
money-back guarantee — or write 
direct to Philips. 


To PHILIPS 


| would like to receive a free copy of your 
34 page text booklet on hearing — 
explaining: 

“Sound” — “How we Hear” — “Hearing 
Disorders” — “Types of Deafness” — 
“Hearing Tests”. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PHILIPS ELECTRONICS INDUSTRIES LTD. 


HEARING AID DEPT. 
116 Vanderhoof Ave., Toronto 352, Ont. 


PHILIPS 


Why should I read to my congregation 
fron a version that was published 359 
years ago (using the language of that day) 
even if only 10% of its language is not 
understood by the average person today? 

In order to do away with the so-called 
confusion in our congregations, why not 
print the reading on the Sunday calendar, 
or better still, why not buy a set of Bibles 
in today’s language, as the session and 
congregation did in my former parish? 

Les the minister then, with or without 
his gowns, drive home and apply the 
message. 

Huntsville, Ont. (Rev.) George C. Vais. 


Thou, Dr. Lowther, art perchance 
deceived in thy concern for ennobled 
cogitation. Dost it truly require exalted 
antediluvian verbiage for weighty words? 
Thou wouldst be correctly apprized if 
thou saidst that Jesus spoke in pedestrian 
prose called “common”. Wouldst thou 
make burdensome the words he spoke in 
common tongue? Thou shouldst also 
know that all that is “authorized” for 
thy fellow clerics is Hebrew and Greek. 
Wouldst thou also have us preach sermons 
in exalted and ancient language? Thou 
dost argue from short tradition and logic. 
Windsor, Ont. (Rev.) L. E. Siverns 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


After reading the item in _ the 
September Record entitled “Coercive 
unionism,” I was more than a little 


concerned at the apparent attack on the 
trade unions of this country and the 
implication that the Christian Labour 
Association of Canada is to be preferred 
because it is allegedly a “Christian” 
organization. In fact, the CLAC is a 
pharisaical sect emanating from Holland 
whose theological inspiration is not 
basically different from that which has 
produced apartheid in South Africa. Its 
central tenets are that Christians will be 
defiled by association with mere sinners 
and the essence of Christian social 
doctrine is docile acceptance by working 
people of the existing power relationships 
of our society. 

Personally, [ am not opposed to letting 
CLAC members opt out of union security 
clauses in collective agreements if they 
earnestly believe, as they claim, that they 
are too good to be members of trade 
unions which struggled for many years to 
achieve the improved working conditions 
which they are now quite ready to 
accept. I am, however, opposed to the 
notion that the Christian’s central 
responsibility in society is to thank God 
that he is not as other men are. Trade 
unions, like other associations of sinners 


including the church, have often been 
found wanting. They have nevertheless 
played and continue to play a vital part in 
man’s struggles in society. I do not 
believes that the true Christian will be 
afraid to join with other sinners in partici- 
pating in those struggles. 


Toronto Ken Bryden 


On September 15, Ontario Liberal 
Leader Robert F. Nixon made an elo- 
quent plea for “Jabour itself to strengthen 
Canadian identity and to gain more direct 
control in the Canadian labour move- 
ment.” He convincingly argued: 

“A Canadian identity in the labour 
movement becomes increasingly important 
as we see the growing flavour of present 
day American unionism. No longer the 
protector-in-principle of the rights of the 
working man, the American union has 
often become the epitomy of the wave of 
conservatism in the United States. 
American unions have moved ideolo- 
gically to the right...” 

Mr. Nixon contended that Canadian 
union members can respond to the real 
issues in Canadian society only if they 
have “‘the real, not token, power to do 
so.” He urged, among some other good 
things, that “Canadian dues should be 
invested according to priorities deter- 
mined by Canadians.” 

As The Labour Relations Act states, 
the Canadian worker should indeed be 
“free to join a trade union of his own 
choice and to participate in its lawful 
activities.” Perhaps Mr. Nixon can help 
persuade the Ontario government that the 
discriminatory practice of exclusive and 
coercive unionism contravenes our civil 
rights and liberties and violates the legal 
equality of work and association oppor- 
tunity for all. He would then be doing the 
many, many Canadian workers who 
neither believe in conservatism nor in 
liberalism nor in socialism a_ positive, 
liberating service, for then these citizens 
would finally be “Ideologically” free to 
organize and act according to their own 
“priorities,” be they Christian or other 
life-principles. 
Rexdale, Ont. Gerald Vandezande 


ADJUSTABLE COMMANDMENTS 


The plethora of adjustable material 
grows at fantastic speed. In the garment 
world it is nothing short of a major 
revolution. When we use the word, 
“stretchy” we no longer associate it with 
a contented cat purring before a log fire 
but rather as a household term. Indeed 
the day may not be far distant when a 
man buying a hat will have no need to 
have the exact measurement. A polite 
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salesman may very well say, “Sir, don’t 
worry, our latest models adapt to the 
curve of the skull for expansion or 
contraction of the brain whatever comes 
first, and at no extra cost.” 

The adaptiveness that we have in new 
materials has invaded the church with 
double emphasis. A minister may be 
sought for his flexibility as much as his 
preaching ability. The ten com- 
mandments are regarded by many as 
completely out of date and much too 
rigid for a society which has made such 
strides in “stretchy ideas.” 

This may well be one of the most 
serious dangers of our day. Very few are 
even minutely aware of the extent of this 
revolt which is as natural to the human 
heart as breathing. It comes from the 
inherent sin of Adam’s legacy and some 
think there is no “let up” in sight. 

Jesus our lord and master thought the 
ten commandments were good enough to 
keep in their entirety. You would have 
though his observance of them would 
have settled the debate once and for all, 
but the debate continues. 

To say that modern man is irritated by 
the severity of the commandments is an 
understatement. He would love to have 
them made of. adjustable material. You 
cannot go “hog wild” about a permissive 
society and want to have the command- 
ments in the context of a “‘society come 
of age’, whatever that means. 

The ravages of a lawless society were 
all around when the early church with its 
explosive message broke loose. Unless the 
broken law condemns, the message of the 
gospel lies impotent to save. The changes 
that shook society in the early church did 
not come about by keeping the com- 
mandments but by finding in a saving and 
dramatic experience, the Christ who did. 
It was Paul who said — “the law was our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” 

Many would fire the schoolmaster 
today, so that they might have command- 
ments that allow a person to “do their 
own thing.” 

We loosely speak about breaking this 
or that commandment as if the com- 
mandments were to be pushed around or 
out of the way when they reach inter- 
ference point. But would you want that 
falsified freedom? When we disregard the 
authority of the ten commandments, it is 
not the commandment that suffers, but 
we do. 

But even if you could keep them all, 
the gates of heaven would not be open to 
you. Christ has the keys to all of them 
and when we trust him, the one and only 
permission we want is to do his will. This 
and this alone is true peace. 

Port Perry, Ont. (Rev. ) William Black 
November, 1970 


Priorities 
@ 4 @ 
mse in Nigeria 
he Globe and Mail, Toronto” 
Ten million dollars is required to cover just the most urgent needs for 


rehabilitation and relief in the war-torn areas of Nigeria, The Record was 


told by Emmanuel Urhobo on his visit to Canada in September. 

Mr. Urhobo is the director of relief and rehabilitation for the Christian 
Council of Nigeria. A lawyer by profession, he headed his own firm of 
business consultants before accepting his present post in March, 1968. 

The first priority of the Christian Council is to provide for the health 
and well-being of the three million Nigerians who need food, medical care, 
shelter, and employment. One million of these are on the starvation level. 


Food must be provided for them, and in many cases medicine is necessary 
to combat the effects of malnutrition. 


The strategic services, such as hospitals and maternity clinics, must be 
restored in the three states of the former eastern area and the Mid-West 
State which was also affected by the war. In the latter alone there are 36 
dispensaries and maternity centres that require construction or repair. 

Another priority is the provision of food, shelter, tools and seed for 
farmers to tide them over until a harvest can be reaped in 1971. In an area 
where the economy is largely dependent upon agriculture the farmers must 


: be re-established to make the mass of the population self-sufficient. 


‘Schools must be restored and in some cases rebuilt and re- -equipped. 
School feeding and child welfare programs are required to ensure the 
health and education of the younger generation. 

Mr. Urhobo reported that there are 60,000 children who are orphaned 
or separated from their parents. The Christian Council would like to 
provide for them. 

In addition there are thousands of disabled persons, and thousands of 
war widows. The council has been surveying the need for relief and 


rehabilitation and is trying to persuade the government to take the lead in 


gigantic program. 
Red Cross aid to Nigeria came to an end last June. The government, 


hampered by lack of finances, has obtained some food and provided 


transport to carry it to the stricken areas. So far it has done little towards 
restoration and rehabilitation. 

In addition to its other services the Christian Council of Nigeria is 
endeavouring to co-ordinate the re-establishment of the churches and 
church work. Damaged buildings must eventually be repaired and put in 


order, salaries, manses and some sort of transport should be provided for 


tors, 
The churches in the areas Sifted by the war, like the people who live 


there, lost any reserves they had when “‘Biafran” money was declared 


worthless. For those who had bank accounts, the federal government 
provided 20 Nigerian pounds or $56. For example, the Anglican diocese of 


ee Niger had @ paper balance of $1,400,000 on which it got a credit of 


“th its tremendous job the Christian Council of Nigeria depends largely 


on volunteers. Of its staff of 308 only 17 are from outside the country. 


Dr. Akanu Ibiam serves in a voluntary capacity as adviser and chairman 
e Christian Council | relief and rehabilitation committee in the 


- East-Central State based in Enugu. 


The World Council of Churches, through its division of inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service, is attempting to find four million of the ten 


Pe million dollars hat the Christian Council Les to cover Nigeria’s most 
“urgent needs. © 


Mr. Urhobo" s visit to Canada was ee to put the urgent situation 


“before all churches there, with the hope that Canadians, who responded so 
generously with war-time relief, will help to rehabilitate and provide a 


ure for those whom the war left homeless, unemployed, and in many 


eases, without food or medicine.* 
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@ ‘Policies of segregation, wherever they appear, are a denial 
of God’s justice.” This is part of the message from the August 
assembly in Nairobi, at which the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches and the International Congregational Council 
became one. 

Apartheid in South Africa and racial discrimination in the 
United States and elsewhere were examined as the theme of 
reconciliation was discussed. 

Steps were taken to make the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches an agent of improvement in South African race 
relations. The executive committee was instructed to meet in 
consultation with representatives of all of the WARC’s member 
churches in South Africa “in order that the churches may be 
given the opportunity to face together the implications of the 
gospel for the racial problem and to seek together means by 
which these implications can be put into practice.” 

South African delegates spoke frequently and frankly 
throughout the ten-day meeting. It was on motion of a South 
African that an amendment was added to one section report: 
“...the church should strive to eradicate attitudes of racial 
superiority and racial prejudice by leading her members into 
full Christian maturity in race relations.” 


To Local Congregations 


What did this world assembly have to say to local 
congregations? Here is the official statement on the theme 
“God Reconciles and Makes Free”’: 

“Our message to you is that ‘God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to himself, not counting against men their trans- 
gressions, and has given us the message of reconciliation.’ 
Thanks be to God for the reality of the new fellowship he has 
created between himself and his creation and among men, 
freeing his people joyfully to share in the extension of this 
reality in every age and culture. It is in this context that we 
give thanks to God for uniting us, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tionalists, in this new strengthening of the reformed heritage. 
We pray that God will not let us rest at ease with our common 
identity but will use us, as we hope he will use other world 
confessional bodies, not to retard but to hasten the wider 
unity which he wills among all Christians. 

“The reconciliation which is of God is not human 
togetherness based on appeasement, sentimentality, or clever 
manipulation of other people until they conform to our 
favourite programs. Reconciliation is the renewal of life based 
on God’s word of judgement and forgiveness. It is the costly 
and joyous process of change, of personal and social con- 
version, in which God liberates us and enables us to move 
forward as hopeful people confident in his promises to make 
us fit instruments of his will. God does not restrict his 
reconciliation to his church, yet those who by faith take to 
heart his promises are equipped with an awesome freedom. In 
this freedom we begin to distinguish between the false 
messiahs and the risen Christ who is bringing to maturity a 
new humanity through the worldly work of his word and 
Spirit. 

“Meeting in Africa has, in refreshing and disturbing ways, 
deepened our realization of the turbulent glory of God’s 
reconciling and liberating ways with men. The spontaniety and 
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rejoicing, so vividly brought home to us as we worshipped 
together at the historic Church of the Torch at Kikuyu, and 
the excitement at being involved in God’s work have made us 
realize the extent to which many of us have grown morbidly 
accustomed to taking our sins more seriously than the 
transforming power of the risen Christ. 

“The very magnitude and variety of God’s reconciling love 
have thrown into sharp relief our persistent denial of God’s 
purpose for all men. We have tried to speak a prophetic word 
about specific injustices without falling into self-righteousness. 
We have tried to face the most dramatic and stubborn 
instances of injustice without ignoring our common tendency 
to rationalize our own particular forms of racism. We have 
tried to guard against implying that only a few nations are 
involved in the misuses of economic and _ political 
aggrandisement. 


“Nevertheless we have felt compelled to address ourselves 
particularly to the plight of our brothers who continue to 
suffer a history of being exploited, in southern Africa, 
America, and elsewhere, and we have been drawn into sharing 
the aspirations of those who are seeking their new identity in 
freedom. Policies of segregation, wherever they appear, are a 
denial of God’s justice. Doctrines which seek to justify such 
practices are idolatrous and are grotesque distortions both of 
the Gospel and of the teachings of those reformers in whose 
tradition we dare to claim membership. Within our world-wide 
fellowship we must maintain communication with Christians 
who speak to us through a rich variety of struggles and with 
many voices which come from countries practicing different 
ideologies. 

“We still have not given up hope that our mutual words of 
admonition will be used by God speedily to expel from his 
people the racism which is alien to the reconciling and 
liberating community of faith.,. 

“We can only rededicate ourselves and cry out to the God 
with whom all things are possible. Relying on God’s promises, 
we trust that he will not leave us to our own devices, but will 
stir us up, will direct us in ways we do not yet discern, and will 
equip us for the service of reconciliation and liberation in his 
world.” 


Co-operation and witness 


The structure of the new and enlarged Alliance provides for 
a department of co-operation and witness. It will develop 
further the information services from Geneva and supply 
INTERVOX tape recordings in addition to the usual news 
releases and quarterly publications. Visits to member churches 
will be undertaken by Alliance staff and members of this 
department and mutual assistance will be available at times of 
crisis. 

The department will explore and implement ways and 
means of equipping churches and church members to face the 
social and human issues of our time. It will encourage 
fellowship with those churches which are isolated and have 
few ecumenical contacts. The former department of women’s 
work was made a committee under the department of 
co-operation and witness. 


The freedom of God’s world 


Each of the four study sections produced a comprehensive 
report, then condensed it into a short report for consideration 
by the whole assembly. 

Section one called Christians to initiate and support those 
political, economic and social measures that will encourage 
reconciliation and prevent the domination of one culture by 
another, and open the way to the enrichment of cultures by 
exposure to one another. 

It asked the WARC to support the work done by the World 
Council of Churches and others, both in the provision of aid to 
developing countries and in the critical study of the wider 
problems of development and aid. 


een SSeS SETS 


The editor, who was a delegate to the 
Nairobi assembly, concludes his report 


“We share the concern that much aid by government and 
private industry is a form of selfish exploitation,” section one 
stated, “‘and that developed technology is often introduced 
without consideration of its cultural consequences.” 

It called upon the Alliance to encourage its members to 
respond to the problems and opportunities of urban and rural 
development, to encourage wide participation in the planning 
process, and to ensure that the churches’ own structures are 
such that it can contribute effectively to the quality of life in 
developing areas. 

Section one drew attention to the problems in ethics which 
particularly require dialogue between _ scientists and 
theologians and those in related fields. These include the use 
of environment and its pollution, the conservation of natural 
resources, medical and genetic research, and the difficult and 
urgent problems of peace research. 


The freedom of the new man 


In a world divided by individual and corporate selfishness, 
by economic inequality, racial prejudice, militant nationalism, 
and conflicting ideologies, the Christian can make no private 
peace with moral or social evil, said the report of section two. 
The world needs a new spirit in which justice and recon- 
ciliation are united. This spirit is God’s gift in Christ. 

Christ frees the poor from despair and gives them 
encouragement and hope. He frees the rich from trust in their 
possessions and thus from fear of losing what they value and 
challenges them to a more responsible use of their wealth. 

“Equipped with the maturity which Christ supplies, the 
Christian may yet find himself thwarted or even powerless to 
carry out his good intentions because he is the prisoner of 
power structures which render his dealings with others 
impersonal and unjust and estrange him from those who 
equally are prisoners of rival systems. But enslaving systems 
can and must be changed. To this end Christ commands his 
followers to master the techniques needed for effective social 
and political action and to speak boldly that prophetic word 
which often wounds before it can heal. continued 
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continued from page \ 
The freedom of a just order 

God is the source and measure of justice in human society, 
the report from section three stated. The church is the 
community which recognizes God’s reconciling and _ trans- 
forming action in human life and seeks to proclaim it in both 
word and deed. Made one through Jesus Christ, the church 
cannot be divided by walls, be they tribal, caste, racial, 
cultural, economic, national or confessional. 

The report referred to “‘the urgent tasks of our members, 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland and the Congregational 
Union of Ireland, to continue and strengthen their work for 
reform and better relations, to resist all those groups which 
spread communal injustice, and to speak frankly and fairly the 
gospel of reconciliation.” 

It mentioned the failure of the churches in the U.S.A. to 
overcome cultural and social patterns which perpetuate social 
segregation in the church and allow injustices in society, and 
adequately to oppose the nation’s destructive involvement in 
Vietnam. 

It pointed to the practice of racial segregation by the Dutch 
Reformed Churches in South Africa in their own church life, 
and the impression this gives that they support the government 
in its policy and practice of racial segregation and white 
supremacy; and the lukewarmness of the other churches in 
South Africa in opposing oppression and injustice. 

“Meeting in Africa, we are particularly sensitive to the 
persuasive idolatry of white racism in our churches and 
societies,” said section three, “racial segregation of peoples as 
a law for the church’s life is in contradiction of the nature of 
the church.” 


The freedom of Christian witness 

Section four recognized that the church is ill-equipped for 
its ministry of reconciliation. Science and technology have 
changed man’s way of life and the structure of political and 
economic power. It recommended that the church develop 
new structures at all its levels to meet this situation. There 
should be structures that enable groups of dedicated Christians 
to act in the world boldly and freely as small fellowships of 
reconciliation. The church should seek to understand and help 
groups outside the church that strive towards these ends. 


Fellowship involves challenging and correcting one another, 
even to the point of being rude to one another for Christ’s 
sake, the report stated. It called upon member churches to give 
their full support to Christians throughout the world who 
labour at reconciling Christians of conflicting convictions, for 
instance regarding the social implications of the ministry of 
reconciliation. New thoughts, new theology, new patterns of 
life, inspired particularly by Asia and Africa, are demanded by 
the world in which we together now live. 

A fraternal delegate from the Secretariat for the Promotion 
of Christian Unity at the Vatican, the Rev. August Hasler, 
urged the delegates to speak candidly about his church. They 
did so when they criticized the Vatican’s concordat with 
Portugal which was linked to discriminatory practices in 
Portuguese colonies in Southern Africa. 

“This is the real meaning of ecumenism,” the young priest 
said, “‘that we can be frank and open with one another.” 

The Rev. Edmond Perret, 43, a Swiss pastor who has 
studied at McGill University, was appointed general secretary of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, Presbyterian and 
Congregational. 

A representative of youth was appointed to the Alliance 
executive. She is Miss Margaret Taylor of the Presbyterian 
Church of New Zealand, who is proficient in French and 
German as well as English.* 
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HAVE WE 
REALLY, 


A PASSION 
‘FOR PEACE? 


@ The question of war and peace has become the great issue 
of our time. Justice and freedom, revolution and violence — 
such are the key words around which our lives are formed 
these days. Only if the gospel proves credible in their light will 
the church survive — or deserve to survive. 

In the past, war was bound up with the rise and fall of 
nation-states. The warrior was the hero, endowed by the gods 
to do battle in their cause. The virtues of militancy proved 
good for politics and economics. Soon the myth makers and 
poets, the philosophers and theologians, praised the manly 
virtues of our bloody heroes. The rhetoric of warfare, the 
alliance of God and country, stirred the soul and summed up 
man’s highest vocation. To engage in a Holy War, a crusade for 
freedom, truth — even peace! — is considered down the 
centuries as the greatest adventure of all. 

Lately, other facts have insisted on being heard, and 
alternative ways of being human can be discerned. For one 
thing, we know too much about what really happened in those 
petty wars so nobly portrayed in our history books. We know 
the economic motives, the pride and greed, that so often 
masqueraded as honour and chivalry. We are beginning to 
question the roots cf man’s aggressive traits, of his “territorial 
imperative” and his military caste system. We know, too, how 
profitable war is for the “military-industrial complex’’ as 
Eisenhower called it. And we know how corrupt society 
becomes when it is geared to the machinery of death, when it 
becomes necropolis, a burial area for the dead, 

Although we know all this, we still preserve the rhetoric of 
a warfare state, of religious patriotism (or patriotic religion). 
Every Remembrance day we Christians are tempted to indulge 
in the blasphemy of such rhetoric: ‘Christ, our redeemer, 
passed the self-same way ... (his) pitying eyes look down to 
bless our lesser Calvaries.” Nor do we find it a problem of 
conscience that flags appear in our chancels and that military 
chaplains, though employed by the state, are automatically on 
our presbytery rolls. 

We need to listen to the anti-war protests of our age. It has 
always been the novelists and poets who acted as lie-detectors, 
drawing back the curtain of propaganda to show us the whole 
truth. Wilfred Owen and Siegfried Sassoon in the Great War, 
for example — showing the fear and the shame, the suicide in 
trenches and the callous bumbling of the brass hats. There was 
a tragic net of pride and lies leading to the firing of ‘“‘the guns 
of August” in 1914. There was an incredible stupidity about 
the generals’ management (see the satirical review, Oh What a 
Lovely War! ). There was a similar hypocrisy in the second 
World War — the fire-bombing of Dresden, for instance was 
rather an allied ploy to warn Russia than a necessary military 
maneuver (read The Destruction of Dresden and Slaughter- 
house-Five ). Even Hiroshima was likely unnecessary, in view of 
Japan’s imminent surrender (Einstein regretfully came to 
believe so). Most recently, such films as M*A*S*H and 
Catch-22 remind us that war is both dehumanizing and absurd. 
(Arlo Guthrie also found it absurd, that because he had once 
been arrested for illegally dumping the garbage from Alice’s 
Restaurant, he was unfit to kill Vietnamese). 

Such protest reflects badly on the church. In a recent 


MacLean’s — Goldfarb survey (August 1970) only 27% of 
those polled mentioned the church as a place where childrer 
can learn about love. 28% thought that religion promotes 
violence as well as love, and 5% that religion leads only to 
violence. (Remember Mark Twain’s The War Prayer in which 
victory is sought from “an ever-merciful and benignant 
Father’: “help us to tear their soldiers to bloody shreds with 
our shells...to lay waste their humble homes with a 
hurricane of fire’). Apparently the church has so far failed to 
be the conscience of the nation that it is lumped with the 
worst aspects of the military-industrial complex. We are so 
little aware of the problem, it seems, that we are not even 
embarrassed by the obvious pacifism of Jesus (our 1954 
Declaration of Faith concerning Church and Nation fails to do 
justice to the New Testament basis of pacifism). Little wonder 
that we have turned over our moral dilemmas to the politicians 
to solve! 


What must we do? We must join the search for what 
philosopher William James called the moral equivalent of war. 
We must protest against the brainwashing which our warfare 
state inflicts on our children — in their history books, in the 
cult of amateur and professional sport, and in the general 
assumption that man is a violent animal who needs to express 
his will in brute force and to curb his “‘enemies” with deadly 
intent. That unpopular Canadian prophet Brock Chisholm has 
long warned us that the new “‘survival unit” is the whole 
human race, demanding a conversion of our attitudes toward 
history and geography and politics. The age of nation-states is 
over. (One would have thought that Christians dedicated to a 
kingdom of God would have known that!) 

The task is not easy, for the issue of war and peace is far 
from simple — a doctrinaire pacifism, for instance, is not 
necessarily the answer. We cannot give glib answers to those 
who languish under oppression, who are forced to suffer 
injustice. “Those who make peaceful revolution impossible 
will make violent revolution inevitable,’’said John F. Kennedy. 
There are many, especially in the Third World of the southern 
hemisphere, who used to hear in the Magnificat a message of 
hope: “‘He filled the hungry with good things and sent the rich 
away with empty hands.” But lately they have despaired at the 
church which is deaf to the meaning of its Bible. Revolution 
means change, a transfer of power. It needs to be examined by 
Christians in an open and honest way, for often has it proved a 
cleaner force than that of military states. 

Peace is on trial today; so many think that human existence 
is by nature violent. Just as Jesus Christ was crucified in a 
mixed scenario of politics and revolution, so is today’s 
Christian challenged to plunge into the real world where the 
decisions of justice and humanity are being made. Peace 
involves passion: in the two senses of personal involvement 
and of suffering. This is the way that our Lord took, this 
passion for peace. What else can we do, if we would be 
“peacemakers . . . called God’s sons’? *® 


THE AUTHOR is professor of philosophy of religion in the faculty of 
religious studies, McGill University, Montreal. 
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THE REFORMED 


their religious beliefs. 


At the present time when numerous current problems 
press in upon us, to many people history seems irrelevant and 
unimportant. Yet we must ever keep in mind that today is, in 
fact, the product of yesterday and the day before. Nowhere 
does this become more obvious than in the case of the Eglise 
Reformée de France (The Reformed Church of France) 
which is to a very large extent the product of four centuries of 
history. Of this we in Canada should be very conscious, since 
from this church via Scotland, came many of our present 
institutions and practices, as well as our crest bearing the 
motto ““Nec Tamen Consumebatur.”’ 

Even before Luther nailed his Ninety-five Theses to the 
church door in Wittenberg in 1517, some churchmen in France 
had been calling for a radical ecclesiastical reformation in 
accordance with biblical teaching. Luther’s action gave them 
further incentive by indicating how this might be done, but 
the man who really formed the French Reformed church was 
the Picard, John Calvin, who by his writings and his dispatch 
of ministers and students from Geneva, stimulated and 
organized the rise of Protestantism in France. By 1559 the 
church was so well established that it held a national synod in 
Paris, and a year later adopted a Calvinistic statement of faith 
known as the Confession of La Rochelle. At that point it 
looked as though France might well become Protestant. 

Despite appearances, however, this was not to be. 
Although the reformers gained the support of many artisans, 
merchants, and even nobles such as Admiral Gaspard Coligny, 
the Prince of Condé and the King of Navarre, on the other 
side was the powerful and unscrupulous family of the Guises of 
Lorraine, supported by the queen mother Catherine de Medici 
and her three sons who succeeded each other. The result was 
armed conflict which began in 1562 and continued off and on 
until 1572 when some 30,000 Protestants, or Huguenots as 
they were called, were killed in three days in the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve planned and carried out by the Guises. 
Although decimated by this blow, the Huguenots continued to 
fight on until 1580 when Henry of Navarre turned Catholic in 
order to mount the French throne. 
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Once on the throne, Henry IV sought to give his former 
co-religionists some freedom by setting forth the Edict of 
Nantes (1598) which enabled them to live in peace free from 
persecution. This, however, did not satisfy the Roman 
Catholic authorities and Henry was assassinated in 1610 by a 
fanatical Roman Catholic. With Henry’s death began the slow 
attrition of Huguenot freedom and privileges, until in 1685 
Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes, ordered all remaining 
Protestants to become Roman Catholics, and made Protestants 
liable to punishment for holding to their beliefs and practices. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes ushered in a century 
of oppression and persecution, that ended only with the 
French Revolution. Soldiers were quartered in known 
Protestant homes, because of their religious beliefs men of 
“the religion’’ were often sent to the galleys as slaves, children 
taken from parents to be raised as Roman Catholics, and every 
possible means of pressure was employed to have them change. 
As a result almost a million fled to England, Holland, Prussia 
and North America. Others stayed, some seeking to hang on 
grimly to their faith while making themselves as inconspicious 
as possible, and some, particularly those in the Cevennes 
mountains, actually took up arms to fight the royal forces. It 
was a hard “killing time” for the Huguenots, but equally 
disastrous for France as a whole, for the loss of the bulk of her 
middle class prepared the way for the violence of the 
revolution. 

This cataclysmic upheaval in French, and indeed in 
European history, at length brought an end to the persecution. 
Some of the Huguenots even took some part in the direction 
of the revolt against royal absolutism. Yet the revolution did 
not bring full freedom, for the general synod of the Reformed 
Church was not permitted to meet until 1848 at which time 
owing to differences in views on church policy and church- 
state relations a split occurred within its own ranks. At the 
same time German higher criticism and rationalism was 
attracting some of the leaders, while a revived Swiss pietism 
was influencing others. The result has been, since the middle 
of the 19th century, constant tension within the church. This 
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was partially but not wholly relieved by the government’s 
separation of church and state in 1905. 

Although it is difficult to obtain up-to-date figures, it 
would seem that since 1900 the French Reformed Church has 
had somewhere between 300,000 and 350,000 members. 
These have been located in a few distinct regions. The 
south-west and south-east of France have provided the major 
numerical part of the church membership. In some cities such 
as Nimes, Arles, Avignon and Montpellier, the Reformés may 
even form a majority of the population. These are the old 
historic Huguenot centers of resistance, the base of what was 
known as L’Eglise du Desert (The Church of the Desert). 
Alsace-Lorraine to the north-east also has a considerable 
Reformed population, but it is far outnumbered by Lutherans. 
The hub of the whole movement, however, is Paris which has 
some 30 or more congregations, and which is also the 
administrative headquarters of the church, with the Reverend 
Paul Guiraud as secretary general of the synod. 

Although originally the movement that became the: 
Reformed Church embraced a wide social spectrum, ranging 
from a considerable body of artisans through the mercantile 
middle class to the nobles who provided the leadership, by the 
end of the revolution the middle class had become the 
dominant element. Involved in industry, such as the manu- 
facture of the Peugeot car, commerce and banking, today they 
are often wealthy, and by the same token usually well 
educated. Many of the scions of these families have entered 
the professions and a considerable number are active in the 
country’s political life. Bound to Protestant elements among 
the skilled workers by their religion, they help to form a 
distinct and often influential segment within French society. 

Yet despite their apparent social and economic self- 
sufficiency the Protestants as a whole are still a minority 
within a society traditionally Roman Catholic. With the 
separation of church and state in 1905, under the infiuence of 
men such as Georges Clemenceau and Artistide Briand, the 
government took over all church property which it then 
distributed to various religious groups for their use. In this way 
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the Reformed Chruch received the buildings it needed, and 
ostensibly attained an equal footing with the Roman 
Catholics. An outsider gains the impression, however, that 
centuries of persecution and oppression have taken their toll 
producing something of an inferiority complex that tends to 
inhibit action. The attitude is reminiscent of that in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for 20 years after the church 
union of 1925. 

In 1938 the Reformed Church was joined by the Metho- 
dists, part of the Reformed Evangelical Church and one or two 
other smaller groups. Minorities from some of these bodies 
remained out and some are still in existence. Their refusal to 
enter the larger Reformed Church seems to have been the 
result of the doctrinal stand taken by that body. While 
recognizing the existence of the reformation confessions, the 
new Reformed Church produced a very general “Declaration 
of Faith” that requires only a rather vague statement of 
acceptance. The church no longer seems to be specifically 
reformed or Calvinistic in the historic sense of the term. 

This doctrinal move seems to have come out of general 
doctrinal difference on all sides. Although the church during 
the 30s came under the influence of Karl Barth, since World 
War II other theologies have made themselves felt: Bultmann, 
Tillich, the “God is dead’? movement and indeed atheism 
itself, have all entered into the picture. The result is that the 
Reformed Church of France is doctrinally a pluralistic body 
whose unity rests not so much upon a common confession of 
faith, as upon a common organization. As one pastor put it: 
“We have everything from pietistic fundamentalists on the 
right to atheistic social activists on the extreme left.” The Rev. 
Paul Guiraud believes that this will not actually divide the 
church, although he does admit that it causes certain tensions, 
which is hardly surprising! 

At the meeting of the general synod at Royan in 1967 plans 
were laid down for the revitalizing of the church’s work. 
Discussions took place concerning new types of ministries. The 
problem of interesting youth, who have largely deserted the 
church, was studied and action is now being taken in that 
sector. At the same time ecumenism has become the hope of 
some of the leaders, although others such as the late Pyofessor 
Jean Bosc seem to have strong doubts concerning it. Despite 
all this planning and discussion, however, various pastors 
interviewed seem to feel that the church at the moment is at a 
standstill. Somewhat enviously they report that it is the 
Pentecostals and the Baptists who are really advancing and 
growing in France today. 

Yet while the picture does not seem too cheerful there are 
signs of renewal both within and without the actual church 
body. A new faculty of theology has been established near 
Paris which is more committed to the historic reformed 
position than that of the other faculties at Montpellier, 
Strasbourg and Paris. At the same time, there are signs within 
the church body itself that some of the pastors and people are 
manifesting a renewed interest in the Bible and in the doctrines 
of the reformation. The man largely responsible for this is Dr. 
Pierre Charles Marcel, a pastor of the Reformed Church who 
now directs the work of the French Bible Society which is 
expanding rapidly and exercising a strong influence upon the 
whole religious life of France. It may well be that from these 
efforts that a new revitalized Reformed Church will appear, 
once again proving the truth of its reformation motto: Flagror 
non Consumor (I am burned; I am not consumed) y 


DR. W. STANFORD REID is professor of history at the University of 
Guelph, Ontario. *® 
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mw ‘I felt like stabbing myself in the stomach.” Peaceful, 
bronze-faced Sonun sat in our living room for the second time 
in little over a year, telling of the untimely death of a son. At 
65 years of age he had ample reason to feel like Job of old. A 
member of the Tayal tribe of northern Formosa, he has had 
many reverses but has steadfastly resisted the urge to “curse 
God and die.” 

Our first acquaintance dates back about 14 years when 
Sonun and his attractive daughter, Asun, climbed the rather 
wobbly steps to our rented quarters above a Taiwanese grocery 
store. Their friendly, open manner made me feel immediately 
at home. Sonun’s round, pleasant face and broad shoulders 
bespoke strength of physique as well as character. His wit and 
faith in God were quickly apparent in our short visit. The 
family of three boys and two girls lived in the village of Tau 
Keng, about two hours walk through rice fields, across a wide 
riverbed and up the slopes of the adjacent mountains. They 
soon took their leave and I saw them down the steps with the 
oft-repeated Tayal farewell, “Sgagay ta la.” (We are separating 
now.) 

I was no sooner back in our house than an idea struck me. 
Sonun would be the ideal teacher-informant for my husband 
who had been studying the Tayal language for well over a year. 
He had not been able to find satisfactory assistance since we 
had moved to this new area. When I told him of the visit and 
the idea, his immediate reaction was, “‘Let’s go and see him 
tomorrow.” 

By noontime next day, after a long walk and frequent 
inquiries, we climbed up a slippery path into a small, Tayal 
village of about a dozen families. We were directed to a very 
rickety one room, bamboo dwelling. There Sonun was working 
in the absolutely bare interior of a small lean-to on one end of 
the house. His hands and arms were plastered with the red clay 
on which the village was built. He was using this as building 


TEMU AND HIS FAMILY — from the left, Sabi, Limuy, 
Sonun, Temu and Chiwas. 


BY GRACE McGILL 


@ Three years ago it was just a hill in the middle of barren 
fields. Now St. Paul’s Presbyterian church stands on the hill, 
surrounded by houses, schools and a shopping centre. 

Bramalea is the location, a suburban development in 
Ontario just ten minutes drive from Toronto International 
Airport. Spread over 8,000 acres, Bramalea expects to house 
150,000 people eventually. 


> Bramalea’s 


Hi C h h When the Rev. F. Ralph Kendall was appointed to Bramalea 
7 urc in the spring of 1967, there was no congregation. Now there is 
a pe a church school with over 150 pupils. 
To establish a church in an area like Bramalea presents 


some unique opportunities, and calls for a certain amount of 


DR. D. T. EVANS imagination. For example, there was no lectern in the 
preached at the 


dedication in Bramalea 


elementary school where the congregation first met. Dean 
Gowland, one of the elders, built a portable pulpit that could 
be folded up and stowed in the minister’s car trunk. This 
pulpit has a burning bush motif, welded from coat-hangers, 
which the congregation asked Mr. Gowland to duplicate on the 
pulpit he built for the new church. When the congregation 
moved to the high school for more space, no piano was 
available. At the last moment a portable pedal organ was 
located in Montreal and transported in the organist’s car trunk. 
: St. Paul’s had a guest choir from Dixie Presbyterian church 
Soe a, ee eg ee Se eect for its first service, and its own choir from its second service 
ST.PAUL’S CHURCH in its early stages. on. Each Wednesday they would meet for practice in the home 
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blocks and mortar for their first stove! Before this the 
cooking had been done camp style on a tripod over a fire. 

The home was completely lacking in this world’s goods, but 
it was not wanting in love and harmony. We learned of their 
early response to the gospel that was brought to them about 
seven years before by a neighbouring tribesman. 

Sabi’s plain but radiant face displayed the inner peace that 
her words described. Her joy in our visit and the invitation to 
her husband to come and help us learn their language could 
not easily be hidden. But it was months, if not years, before 
she confided that God had “told” her long before we ever 
appeared that her husband would one day work with a 
foreigner who would bring God’s word to them. 

Sonun was Clare’s full time teacher for only a little over a 
year before we moved from that area. However, he has 
continued to be a most valuable and faithful assistant. Our 
moves have meant long hours of travel for him, but he has 
without fail been willing to set aside his own work, no matter 
how pressing, and come whenever called. Now that the 
translation of the New Testament in Tayal is in full swing, he 
comes three or four times a year for one to three weeks at a 
stretch. In our present location he must travel from daybreak 
until evening to be on hand for editing and checking the next 
day. Such commitment is rare! 

It was April, 1969, when he came to fill his place on the 14 
man editing committee for the book of Acts, that he told of 
the death of his third son. At 16, Silan was inducted into the 
army for four and a half years. He had only three more 
months to serve when notice came of his illness. Very soon 
after, a contingent came from his regiment with their sad 
news. Commiseration and compensation were paid but as 
always they were only poor consolation. Sonun and Sabi were 
presented with a small box containing all that remained of 
their beloved son. 


of the organist, Murray Laidlaw. The congregation found 
many ways to overcome the lack of a church home. The 
C.G.1.T. met in the Lutheran church hall, the Cub pack in a 
public school, the Scout troop in a member’s playroom, the 
Women’s Fellowship in a meeting room made available by the 
township. When it came time for congregational dinners, the 
high school cafeteria was rented. 

When the congregation’s planning committee got down to 
work, its aim was to provide for the congregation only those 
facilities that it could not obtain in the community. But the 
committee soon found that even the minimum requirements 
of the congregation were beyond its financial resources. 
Fortunately in March, 1969, the general board of missions 
initiated a policy of “total deficit financing’ so that new 
churches like St. Paul’s could have some hope of obtaining the 
minimum facilities required and in addition meeting the costs 
of a good church program. 

The period from April to June, 1969 is a happy story of 
enthusiastic co-operation. A total of 29 critical meetings were 
held, any one of which could have delayed church develop- 
ment indefinitely. But for the congregation, the Presbytery of 
Brampton, the church architecture committee, the general 
board of missions, the lending funds committee, and the synod 
corporation came one green light after another. And then in 
June on commitment Sunday, the congregation, aware that 
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They still had their eldest son Temu, with them. He has 
been a benediction to all who knew him. His handsome, 
radiant face belied the emaciated condition of his body. At age 
14, after a severe case of measles, he developed tuberculosis. 
His body was riddled with the disease before proper medica- 
tion could be secured. It always seemed incredible that such a 
debilitated body could carry on such a normal life. Scholarly 
and bright, he was always active in community and church, 
and was faithful in sharing his faith as strength and time 
permitted. 

At 29 years of age he finally married a lovely Christian 
girl — a rare find indeed in a culture where most of the girls, 
and even many married women, are running off to the city for 
a more glamorous life. Though much younger, only 15 when 
she married, Chiwas has proved to be a most mature and loving 
helpmate. They were blessed with one little daughter who is 
now three years old, and four happy years together. This 
summer Temu’s weakened body could combat disease no 
longer. Flu went through the family and sapped all of his 
remaining strength. On July 30th he ended his 33 years of 
physical poverty and illness to pursue his spiritual health and 
eternal wealth. 

Sonun and Sabi are left alone, and yet not alone. Their 
precious daughter-in-law is so far proving to be a real “Ruth” 
in their home. And the grandchild Limuy spreads the joy of 
youth and health. Their second son, Ziro, has spent eight years 
in the Chinese navy and expects his discharge in two more 
years. Their future does not promise much in the way of 
earthly prosperity, but is as bright as the promises of God. 

“Hath not God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith 
and heirs of the kingdom which he has promised to them that 
love him.” 


THE AUTHOR is the wife of the Rev. Clare McGill, who is translating 
the New Testament into the Tayal language in Taiwan. ® 


they would have their church home only if they were willing 
to commit themselves, were strangely quiet. The people of St. 
Paul’s are often like that. They say very little in words, but 
they speak eloquently in other ways. But when the offering 
was counted that morning, instead of the normal $150, there 
was $1,200. And the commitment cards exceeded the $200 
per week required to proceed. The congregation said ‘‘yes” in 
its own way. 

Today, St. Paul’s church holds two worship services on a 
Sunday morning to accommodate the congregation and church 
school, and is growing stronger in mid-week programming and 
outreach. It took a great deal of effort and a great deal of 
money to make that possible. (To date, St. Paul’s Church’s 
program has cost approximately $100,000 — $20,000 from 
the Presbytery of Brampton, $40,000 from the general board 
of missions, and $40,000 from congregational givings.) But 
many of Bramalea’s new residents have found in St. Paul’s a 
church home, 60 infants have been baptized there, people have 
learned to read music so that there could be a choir; men and 
women who have never taught before have offered themselves 
willingly for the church school and youth programs. 

St. Paul’s Church has come into being because of the 
interest and devotion of the people of Bramalea, the support 
of the Presbytery of Brampton, and the assistance of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. * 
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Story and photos 
BY VALERIE M. DUNN 


#@ Communal living is one of the emerging life-styles of the 
°70s. More and more people are forming groups to live and 
work together in an environment of deep involvement with 
one another. 

But I have never before heard of a community like the one 
I saw in action at Bon Accord Farm, near Elora, Ontario, 
about 65 miles from Toronto. For it is made up of Skid Row 
alcoholics and farm staff, engaged in an imaginative experi- 
mental program sponsored by the Ontario government, 
through the Addiction Research Foundation. 

Established in 1967, Bon Accord is a_ rehabilitation 
community, where men go to overcome serious drinking 
problems which have affected their ability to work and 
function in normal society. They come voluntarily and can 
leave anytime they wish. 

It’s a surprising place in many ways. For one thing, there’s 
absolutely no institutional atmosphere. And you can’t tell the 
men in residence from the staff. All of the 30 people involved 
have such an attitude of fellowship with one another as 
persons, the distinctions between helpers and helped tend to 
blend and almost disappear. 

One reason is that the staff of nine don’t hold themselves 
aloof, but get involved with the residents on a personal, human 
basis. And then there’s the self-governing plan, where decisions 
are made at several levels by everyone in the community. 

The general assembly has an elected chairman, usually one 
of the residents; an executive, and committees on work, 
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BON ACCORD FAR\M, a rehabil 
renovating. The second photo sh 


recreation, education and evaluation. This last one is a 
particularly vital part of the community government because it 
evaluates the progress of every man who comes to Bon 
Accord. 

When he first arrives, a man is in phase one — he shares a 
room with two others and is encouraged not to leave the farm 
for a month. If the evaluation committee thinks he has come 
through this successfully, has integrated himself into the 
community and not gotten intoxicated, he is promoted to 
phase two. He is then eligible for election to any office in the 
government, and has a room by himself. Phase three men can 
become chairman of a committee or the assembly, get a little 
fancier room and extra privileges. 

If this sounds regimented, remember that it’s all admin- 
istered by a governmental system in which the men in 
residence outnumber staff over two to one. They make and 
keep their own rules. 

One thing that alcoholic men urgently need is economic 
independence and a sense of achievement. So Bon Accord has 
a program under which men are paid for farming, helping on 
the grounds or in the house, and building and renovating 
furniture. An energetic work program, they have found, is one 
of the most effective ways to help residents move away from 
welfare dependence into an independent role as taxpayer and 
normal citizen. 

Bon Accord’s antique shop is a fascinating place housed in a 
100-year-old barn, where people can browse, make purchases, 
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and have them restored. Under professional supervision the 
residents also produce fine replicas of antiques, and furniture 
of their own design. 

On the farm, they are raising over 100 pigs, which provide 
both food and income from sales; over 200 chickens and 71 
head of beef cattle. Grain crops are grown, too. 

All of the men have sad personal histories. One looked up 
his parents after years of drunkenness, only to find them dead. 
Another spent 12 of his 18 years on Skid Row in jail. A third 
tells of going without food for a month while he drank 
morning, noon and night, somehow managing to hold down a 
job at the same time. But they prefer to think about the future 
rather than the past. A future which their experiences in the 
Bon Accord community can help them to face without 
alcohol. 

The director of this community is a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Donald F. Collier. He explains the Bon Accord 
objectives this way: 

“Instead of having built-in controls, these men are con- 
trolled, and dependent. We want to change this to a process of 
facing problems, learning to cope, taking responsibility and the 
consequences of it. For instance, if you have tension between 
you and your workmate, you bring it into the work 
committee instead of trying to solve it by drinking. If a man 
drinks and controls it, we congratulate him. If he gets 
intoxicated he loses part of his pay in fines. We try to 
reinforce a man every time he handles problems in a mature 
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centre for men with serious drinking problems, has an active work program, including farming, an antique shop, and furniture building and 
ie director, Rev. Donald F. Collier, seated on an antique bed made from a church door. 


way.” 

The Bon Accord staff want to build controls that enable a 
man to have freedom combined with understanding of the 
need for controls in society. “Many of our group,” explains 
Mr. Collier, “who are mostly in their 40s and 50s, came 
through authoritarian structures beginning with home, then 
school, work, and the armed forces. Along the way the man 
has picked up a drinking habit and this brings him into the 
authoritarian structure of jail, police and hospital. Dependency 
builds all the time. And this kind of dependency is man- 
destroying.” 

This is precisely the kind of theological question that has 
confronted Don Collier since he began his work at Bon 
Accord. 

For instance, he has asked himself, “Why are we trying to 
influence and modify behaviour? ” “Are we just trying to train 
a model citizen, or rather, help him live to his full potential? ” 
He fears concentrating so hard on the machinery that the 
individual is fogotten. It is then that the man loses his freedom 
and with it, his selfhood. 

Don Collier sees a spectre of institutionalized man, 
hypnotised by society’s manipulations into passive acceptance 
of control systems, endlessly participating in make-work pro- 
grams that have no sense, his needs minimized, his dependency 
maximized. Even therapy programs, he feels, have a hideous 
potentiality for evil if used by unscrupulous men wishing to 
make undesirable people harmless. Yet he believes that true 
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A COMMUNITY 
OF HOPE continued 


freedom does involve discipline, particularly the kind that is 
self-determined and administered, such as the Bon Accord 
program. The greatest tyranny in his eyes is chaos. 

At Bon Accord they have tried to define the therapeutic 
community not just as a tool for behaviour modification but 
as a community of hope, using as their pattern the church at 
its deepest and best. Faith, hope and love — they are all 
present at Bon Accord in abundant quantities. 

In his situation, Mr. Collier can’t use religious jargon 
without alienating the people to whom he is trying to relate. 
How then does he express his Christian motivation and 
concern? 

“You don’t quote the Bible, you live it out, instead,” he 
explains. ““You see a man drinking too much, so you call on 
your personal resources, the hope you have, when he knows he 
has you in an exasperated, fed up condition; and say, ‘Let’s try 
again.’ 

“Sometimes you may say, ‘We can’t do any more. You’re 
going to have to go away for a while and then come back. You 
have to choose to belong to a community and no community 
will endlessly tolerate certain forms of behaviour.’ Discharge 
can sometimes be a positive, hopeful event.” 

An alcoholic at Bon Accord is at all times encouraged to 
make his own decision, something Don Collier calls ‘“‘a very 
Christian thing.” And then there is the problem of trust. 

“So many that I meet are alienated from God,” he points 


out. “And this makes us alienated from each other. A man 
may be lonely, he doesn’t trust anybody. So I try to show that 
we can take the risk of trust and probably, let each other 
down a bit. That isn’t so bad. I have faith in the ultimate 
trustworthiness of God, and try to invite others to share it 
with me in a community of trust such as Bon Accord.” 

“Perhaps I might sum up our ministry here by saying we 
have tried to speak our minds, contribute our concerns, and 
build our lives into the secular institution in which we are 
involved. We have often regretted that we cannot use a more 
markedly Christian vocabulary than we do. But we are trying 
to accept the suspicions of alienated men who see the church 
as trying to manipulate them into taking a dive for Jesus. False 
compromise frequently scars us. All too often, legalisms are 
substituted for love, because we are afraid of the risk. 
Sometimes hope is almost drowned by despair.” 

“Looking at us,” he says, “I don’t wonder that some 
Christians have difficulty in discerning the signs of the church 
in us.” 

This is hard to understand because you can see so much 
Christianity in this caring community, though it is not so 
labelled. Even to the government, which is reminiscent of the 
Presbyterian system. In some ways Bon Accord has gone 
beyond the limitations of the church we know, which has 
often been guilty, as Mr. Collier says, of “becoming an 
institutionalizer instead of helping a man express his own 
God-given individuality.” 

Don Collier has a prayer he composed himself, which he 
sometimes uses. “Lord Jesus, although your name may not be 
heard among us today except as a curse or a jest, be present 
with us through your Spirit.” 

He believes that God answers that prayer, even when he 
forgets to pray it. * 
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help keep 
you naturally 


regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices— 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 
and regular. 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
three times a week to 
maintain natural regularity. 
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Instead of running up 
big printing bills, 
start running things yourself 
with a Gestetner process. 


A Gestetner consultant 
will show you how. 


Every Gestetner consultant 
is specially trained to analyse 
your printing needs. He’ll help 
you choose the right Gestetner 
process to give you economical 
copies of almost anything, 

Gestetner has a wide 
range of printing and duplicat- 
ing machines and processes. 
One process includes the 455 
Gestefax that cuts stencils 
automatically, the 466 stencil 
duplicator and the TH4 


201 offset 


G folder 


If you’d like to talk 
to a Gestetner consultant 

about the savings and con- 
Gestetner process, write to us 


Ontario. Or look for us in the 


Gestetner 


The people who can help you run things yourself. 
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venience you can enjoy with any 
at 849 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, 


Yellow Pages under ‘Duplicating’. 


all-purpose thermal imager for 
instant stencils, copies, trans- 
parencies and even laminating. 
All assembled on a convenient 
set of cabinets with the new 
Add-A-Deck. 

For short and long run 
quality printing of direct mail 
pieces, folders, catalogues, you 
name it, a Gestetner offset 
process is ideal. Use the 201 
offset with the G folder to 
handle any job quickly and 
easily. Of course, the G folder 
can be used with the stencil 
processes too. 


TH4 imager 


466 stencil 
duplicator 


News 


The 1971 Congress 


The theme speaker at the Presbyterian 
Congress at the University of Guelph, 
June 24-27, 1971, will be Dr. Albert H. 
van den Heuvel, former secretary of the 
youth department of the World Council 
of Churches, and now director of the 
Council’s department of communication. 

Dr. Hans Reudi-Weber, who conducted 
Bible study so ably at the 1967 Congress, 
will return from Geneva to do so again. 

Presbytery Congress conveners have 
been asked to send 1,200 delegates to 
Guelph. At least 75% should be lay men 
and women, and one third of that 
number should be in the 18 to 30 age 
bracket. 

Travel expenses will be pooled to 
enable nation-wide representation. Final 
selection of delegates will be made by 
presbyteries from the application forms 
submitted by congregations. 

Inquire from your minister now if you 
are interested in attending. 


E.&S.A. conference 


For two days in September presbytery 
conveners of the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston met for an evangelism and social 
action conference at Cedar Glen near 
Bolton, Ont. Presbyterian Men represent- 
atives also attended. 

Two recommendations were passed: 
first, that a five-day training school in 
evangelism be arranged for presbytery 
conveners in 1971; second, that con- 
veners call on the E. and S. A. board 
secretaries to help arrange presbytery 
seminars in evangelism and social action. 


Humanization in Asia 


A consultation on the “Common Task 
of Humanization in the Asian City and its 
Industry” was held near Kobe, Japan in 
August. Called by the urban industrial 
mission committee of the East Asia 
Christian Conference, it included persons 
attending the Asian ecumenical con- 
ference for development and the WCC 
advisory group on urban and industrial 
mission. 

The consultation raised six questions 
requiring further study: 

1) What are the goals, norms and criteria 
for the humanization process? 

2) What is the role of religions in stimu- 
lating social change to contribute to 
greater humanization? 

3) What changes are needed in the 
religions themselves, in their structure, 
their laity and their training programme 
to contribute to humanization? 

4) How could religions contribute to the 
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international dimension of justice and 
humanization? 
5) What do we do about specific issues 
like democracy in Asia, religion and state 
relations, the role of youth? 
6) What do we do to follow up both 
individually as participants, locally, 
nationally, regionally and at the world 
level? 

Many of the urban industrial mission 
projects in Asia sponsored by the 
churches include in their involvement 
men of many living faiths and men 
holding a variety of political ideologies. 

Participants came from 16 countries 
and all continents and included managers 
and trade union leaders, men belonging to 
living faiths of Hinduism, Christianity 
(Catholic and Protestant), Buddhism and 
new religions, and men with varying 
political ideologies and involvements. 


The sex revolution 

At a ten-day crusade in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, evangelist Leighton Ford spoke 
to a capacity crowd of 4,000 on the 
subject of “The Sex Revolution.” Ford 
said that we are living in a sexual wilder- 
ness. The theory that sex is fun and can 
be indulged in for kicks just isn’t so, he 
said, “because the fact is our kicks bring a 
kickback.” 
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Ford says that there are three 
philosophies of sex, and the first was that 
“sex is something dirty, something to be 
ashamed of. Some people actually think 
that sex was the original sin. But the 
Bible teaches no such thing. The first sin 
was pride — sin in trying to play God. 
Don’t let anyone tell you,” he said to the 
young people, “that the sex drive is 
inherently evil. It is a holy, sacred and 
wonderful power that God has given us.” 

The second philosophy that some have 
towards sex, Ford said, is that “‘sex is 
fun — just a toy to play around with — a 
recreation. But there is one problem,” 
Ford warned, “Our kicks always have a 
kickback. God has built into us certain 
standards as far as sex is concerned. 

“Now God is not some sort of kill-joy. 
He is the: master designer and he knows 
how we work. He knows that if we 
misuse these powers, there will be a moral 
flashback. If you want to enjoy this 
power of sex to the fullest, don’t misuse 
ites 

For young people who are asking 
“how far should I go?” Ford had these 
questions for them to ask themselves: 
© Is this just a physical thing, or is it also 
; ceesnel expression like God meant it to 

e? 
oO Am I just using this boy, or this girl, to 
get a thrill for myself? (continued) 


aks . 


entre, Kenora, Ont., made possible 


by the National Development Fund of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Kenora Alderman 
Harry Luby is seen at the shovel with Sam Copenace. The centre's director, Steve Robinson, is 
in the back row with Earl Nelson, member of the board, and Bill Goss, chairman, and two high 


school girls. 
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Canada Savings Bonds help you 
plan ahead—look to the future 
without worry. They're Canada’s 
most popular personal investment. 

Canada Savings Bonds are easy to buy for cash 
or on instalments, in amounts ranging from $50 
up to $25,000. 

Canada Savings Bonds are cold, hard cash— 
instantly. They can be redeemed any time at their 
full face value plus earned interest. 

Canada Savings Bonds are safe—backed by all 
the resources of Canada. They're a very special 
security. 


- T3kk 


average annual interest 
to maturity 


~ 


New Canada Savings Bonds 
yield an average of 7%% a year 
when held to maturity. 


Each $100 Bond begins with 
$6.75 interest for the first year, pays $7.75 inter- 
est for each of the next three years, and then pays 
$8.00 interest for each of the last seven years. 

On top of this you can earn interest on your 
interest. You can make each $100 grow to $227.50 
in just eleven years. 

That's why we say, Canada Savings Bonds are 
good today, better tomorrow; an investment that 
grows and grows. 


Buy yours today where you work, bank or invest 
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o Is our relationship like a habit-forming 
drug, that I need more and more to 
satisfy me? 

© Is this the best kind of preparation I 
can make for the kind of marriage I 
want? 

Finally, Ford said the third philosophy 
of sex is this — “‘Sex is a tremendous and 
powerful gift from God...it is not 
dirty ...it is not a toy. And God has 
given us this gift for three reasons: (1) to 
attract a man and woman to each other, 
(2) to use as a tool to love with within 
the total commitment of marriage, and 
(3) to give us the privilege of being 
sub-creators under him, to bring into 
existence new human beings that are 
going to be with God or without God 
forever.” 

Ford concluded, “Put this power into 
God’s hands. You can’t really begin to 
control this tremendous drive until Christ 
comes to live within you.” 


Bible readings 

The Canadian Bible Society has 
designated November Ist to Christmas, 
1970 as a period for the special pro- 
motion of the daily reading of scriptures. 

A pamphlet containing a list of daily 
Bible readings is available free of charge in 
any quantity that is required from any 
office of the Canadian Bible Society. 

Bible Sunday, the second Sunday in 
Advent, falls on December 6th in the 
midst of this period of special promotion 
of scripture reading. 

The scriptures are now in 1,400 
languages and appear in two new 
languages every month. Only three per 
cent of the population of the world now 
has no part of the scriptures in its own 
language. 

The demand for the Bible increases 
each year and the 145 million scriptures 
distributed last year by the Canadian 
Bible Society and its 48 sister societies in 
the United Bible Societies was far short 
of meeting the demand. 


Reconsider-Taiwan urged 


Deep regret has been expressed by the 
executive committee of the World 
Council of Churches over the decision of 
the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
(Formosa) to withdraw from the council 
for political reasons. 

The Taiwan church was urged to 
reconsider its decision before the WCC 
central committee, meeting next January, 
is called upon to act on the church’s 
withdrawal. A_ letter sent to the 
moderator of the Taiwan church on 
behalf of the executive committee said 
that the recommendation that Mainland 


China be able if willing to join the UN. 
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“has not been made on the basis of 
national or ideological reasons and 
certainly not to offend any individual 
nation, but rather to benefit mankind at 
large. The fact that a self-reliant human 
society composed of more than 800 
million human beings either cannot or 
will not join the UN, which is the existing 
world political organization seeking to 
establish world community, is...both 
alarming and dangerous.” The result can 
be to build up tensions that can endanger 
the global human community “including 
the nation in which your church 
witnesses,” it was stated. 


Anglican-United meetings 
A new primate will be elected to 
succeed the Most Reverend Howard H. 
Clark when the general synod of the 
Anglican Church of Canada meets in 
Niagara Falls, Ont., on January 25. 

At the same time the general council 
of the United Church of Canada will meet 
in the same city. Some joint sessions will 
be held with the Anglicans but no plan 
for church union will be ready for pre- 
sentation at that time. A new hymn book 
prepared by a committee from both 
churches will be considered by both 
bodies. 


Se | 


The infirmary in Montreal is 


in service to the senior 
citizens of their  Pres- 
byterian Home _ there. 
National Development 


funds helped to complete 
the infirmary. Other services 
are needed in Westminster, 
B.C., and elsewhere. Why 
not invest in these by giving 
to The National Develop- 
ment Fund? 


Worship at Addis Ababa 


Worship plans for the central com- 
mittee meeting of the World Council of 
Churches, to be held in January in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, foresee a deeper rela- 
tionship to local churches than formerly. 

The executive committee has decided 
that involvement in the local churches 
and emphasis on the contribution of the 
“younger” churches should govern 
preparations for the worship life of the 
committee. 

Since the central committee will meet 
in Ethiopia during the Epiphany season, 
according to the calendar of the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church, the theme 
of all the worship will be ““The Intrusion 
of God in the Human Condition.” 

“Special care should be taken”, the 
executive committee said, “that the music 


and worship patterns used in Africa 
should be well represented” during the 
central committee’s 11-day meeting. 


Total health care 


The Christian Medical Commission 
expressed its basic satisfaction with 
progress made in spreading a philosophy 
of comprehensive health care and 
community orientation of church-run 
medical facilities when it held its annual 
review of CMC activities September 3 to 
8 at Chateau de Bossey, Switzerland. 

At the same time the 25-member 
commission indicated certain new 
directions and underlined major priorities 
to guide the staff during the next 12- 
month period. Seven Roman Catholics, 
nominated by the Vatican Secretariat for 
Promoting Christian Unity, serve as 
“consultant members” of the CMC, and 


they _ took» an . active < part. ini sits 
deliberations. 
The commission has pioneered a, 


concept of health care which recognizes 
that people have a wide variety of health 
needs, some of which can be taken care 
of in the home, some in simple auxiliary 
health centres and a limited number 
require hospital treatment. It recom- 
mends integrating this network of 
facilities, and also emphasizes disease 
prevention and health promotion for the 
whole community. 

For the churches it is not a question of 
choosing either the hospital or com- 
prehensive health care but of finding the 
right place for relevant hospital care as 
part of a comprehensive health care 
program, the commission said. 

Recognizing that such a program 
requires a re-orientation of personnel, 
members of the commission noted the 
possibility of an “identity crisis.” 
Director James McGilvray admitted that 
the staff had not been sensitive enough to 
the new problems created when a doctor, 
for instance, is asked to change his role 
and become part of a team dealing with 
the needs of the total community instead 
of sitting in the hospital and treating only 
those who come to his door. 

The Christian Medical Commission was 
formed in 1968 by the World Council of 
Churches and was charged to promote 
national co-ordination of church-related 
programs and to engage in study and 
research on the most appropriate ways by 
which the churches might express their 
concern for total health care. 


Prize-winning hymns 


In the September Record a typo- 
graphical error occurred on page three in 
the third verse of the second prize hymn. 

The third line should read “Unholy 
ways I sometimes tread”. 
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Calendar of Faith and Flowers 
Ruth C. Ikerman. A flower is 
shown to symbolize an inspira- 
tional theme in each of these 
meditations, one for each month. 
Includes projects and arrange- 
ments. Ribbon bookmark. $3.50 


From the Apple to the Moon 

Annie Vallotton, illustrator of 
Good News for Modern Man, 
makes brilliant use of her talent 
for drawing in an impelling 
presentation of the story of man, 
searching for meaning from 
Adam to the Space Age. 

Ideal gift. $4.00 


There’s No Other Way 
Ernest A. Fitzgerald. How to find 


happiness? How to define moral- 


ity? The only irrefutable answers 
to these and other questions can 
be found in the Sermon on the 
Mount. $3.75 


What's Good About God? 


Hoover Rupert explains tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine in 
realistic and understandable 
terms. Incarnation, atonement— 
all Christian tenets are brought 
to life for a working faith. $4.95 


Look at the Family Now 

Hazen G. Werner. Family living 
styles have changed drastically. 
Bishop Werner gives sound ad- 
vice and specific guidance for 
the modern family—all based 
on abiding religious faith. 

Paper, $2.75 
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The Reconstruction of the Church-- 
On What Pattern? 


E. Stanley Jones presents a bril- 
liant argument for the cause of 
church renewal based on a 
pattern derived from the church 
at Antioch. Includes a plan for 
federal church union. $5.50 


The Christian Response to the 

Sexual Revolution 

David R. Mace examines origins 
of the old” and ‘‘new” moralities 
and surveys basic misconcep- 
tions about sex to help the reader 
clarify his ideas about the 

role of sex in a Christian 

life. Paper, $1.95 


The Christmas Carol Miracle 

Luise Putcamp jr. In Derrick, 
Texas, in the cold and dust of 
winter, Christmas brings a 
miracle and a true understand- 
ing of the spirit of the season. 
Delightful for the family. 

$3.25 


To Pray and to Grow 

Flora Slosson Wuellner, author 
of Prayer and the Living Christ. 
Encountering the powers and 
problems in building an active 
prayer life, all will reach new 
vistas of understanding. $4.75 


The Celebration of the Gospel 

H. Grady Hardin, Joseph D. 
Quillian, Jr., and James F. White. 
A study of the theology of Chris- 
tian worship, examining wor- 
ship from the context of the 
gospel as a whole. Paper, $1.65 


Psychology of Religion 

Paul E. Johnson. A standard 
sourcebook exploring the psycho- 
logical causes and effects of a 
religious experience. Sheds light 
on individual behavior as well 
as the world's great religions. 
Paper, $2.75 


The Lord’s Horseman 

Umphrey Lee portrays John 
Wesley the fiery eighteenth- 
century preacher, not only as the 
creator of a great religious or- 
ganization, but as a human and 
unique personality. Paper, $1.95 


At your local bookstore 
ABINGDON PRESS 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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ARE YOU 
PAYING 
TOO MUCH 
FOR THE 
RECORD? 


/f you are paying $2.00 a 
year your congregation is 
NOT on the Every Home 
Plan. 


The cost can be $1.00 for 
you and every subscriber 
if 80% of your families 
are enrolled. Eleven 
issues for $1.00 is a bar- 
gain. 


NOW is the time to start 
if you wish to get on the 
Every Home Plan for all 
of 19717. 


REMEMBER — the 
object of the plan is to 
get The Record into 
every home. It may need 
promotion in your con- 
gregation. 


Ask questions and get the 
answers from __ those 
responsible for The 
Record in your church. 
Perhaps they are waiting 
to see how many are 
really cancerned about 
circulation of The 
Record. 


The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 
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The Carpenter Shop 


Folk singing, paint-ins, table games, 
reading and conversation were the order 
of the day at the “Carpenter Shop”, a 
coffee house-drop in centre operated 
during July and August in the basement 
of Knox Church, Port Carling, Ontario. 

Most of those who came were between 
ages 16 and 25, although a significant 
number of both younger and older people 
dropped in too, totalling over 400 for the 
summer. They were of widely differing 
backgrounds — hippies, high school 
students, high school teachers, ministers, 
draft dodgers and all manner of passers 
by. 

One weekend a protest march under 
the auspices of the Carpenter Shop was 
held on the main street of Port Carling. 
The theme was “Pollution” and the 
demonstration was initiated and carried 
out by the teen-agers, with the backing of 
Pollution Probe. 

The closing activity was a Freedom 
Meal, an expression of the community for 
the love and peace of Christ in the world, 
in which the moderator, Dr. D. T. Evans, 
took part. 

The idea of the Carpenter Shop arose 
out of conversation between two first- 
year students at Knox College, Derek 
Balmer and Terry Samuel, early last 
spring. Soon Terry’s wife Eileen was 
included in the discussions, which centred 
around the lack of any activity in Port 
Carling for young people during the 
summer. Another important issue was the 
drug problem. 


Various service groups and the town 
council were approached, and all indi- 
cated interest and promised tentative 
support. On this basis plans moved ahead 
for the opening early in June at an 


unused schoolhouse. But on arrival in 
Port Carling, Terry and Eileen en- 
countered a behind-the-scenes telephone 
campaign against the Carpenter Shop. 
Rumoured objections expressed fear that 
a “hippie haven” would be established in 
town. So it was decided the best location 
would be a church. 

The session of Knox was approached 
and with some courage, in view of the 
town feelings, they agreed that the 
project should go on as planned and 
offered the church basement. Shortly 
afterward a letter was received from the 
town council, expressing regret that 
support would have to be withdrawn. The 
only backing that remained was the moral 
support of the two other churches in 
town, Anglican and United. The con- 
gregation in nearby Vankoughnet, where 
Terry was appointed for the summer, was 
also interested. 

In spite of the obstacles, the Carpenter 
Shop opened at the end of June. Mike 
Williams, a Toronto high school student 
who spent a good deal of time at the 
project over the summer, expresses his 
feelings about it in this way: 

“As an outsider looking on, which was 
a pretty hard thing to do, I think the 
Carpenter Shop was a success. It put 
across. a friendly atmosphere; it also 
showed that the church isn’t all dead as 
most people think, and that the church, 
or at least part of it, holds contemporary 
ideas in its old grey head. Mind you, 
attendance varied greatly from night to 
night and sometimes I was the only 
person there. But it sort of brought 
people together for a while at least, and 
some good ideas were put across. 

“T think that a lot of people who came 
with the intent of putting down the 
Carpenter Shop were really startled by 
Eileen’s big ‘hello’ and never really got 
around to putting down the Carpenter 
Shop; however, Port Carling is not ready 
for it. If I could describe the Carpenter 
Shop in one word it would be ‘involvem- 
ent’, and let’s face it, nobody in Port 
Carling wants to get involved. Personally, 
I might add, I’ve never been involved in 
the church too much except now, and 
now, I’m loving every minute of it.” 
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- $959,062, as against 3976, 770 a 
the same date in 1969. 
Expenditures “amounted 
$1, 732,464, in comparison wi 
$1,549, ‘292° for the Ua ni 
month of last year. 


Some 109 ministers are 


receiving stipend increments 
from the National Develop- 


ee ment Fund. 
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At a special convocation marking the 
150th anniversary of Pine Hill Divinity 
Hall, Halifax, N.S., the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity was conferred on 
the Rev. Fred Pauley, moderator of the 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces. Dr. 
Pauley is minister of West River Church, 
Durham, N.S., where part of the anniver- 
sary celebrations were held. 


The moderator of the Korean Chris- 
tian Church in Japan, the Rev. Duk-sung 
Kim of Fukuoka, visited the church 
offices on his way back from the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches assembly 
at Nairobi. 


The Rev. John M. Murray is now 
minister of Knox Church, Milton, Ont., 
and lives at 17 Martin Street. 


Mrs. Christina Pearl, 83, was honoured 
by presentations from St. Peter’s Presby- 
terian Church, Neil’s Harbour, Cape 
Breton, N.S. For more than 50 years she 
has been treasurer and for over 20 years 
secretary of the congregation. She has 
given up these offices but will continue as 
organist. 


Fraser G. MacHaffie of New College, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, was the student at 
Neil’s Harbour and Cape North, N.S., this 
summer. 


The Rev. C. M. Kao, principal of the 
YuShan Theological Institute, has been 
appointed general secretary of The 
Presbyterian Church of Taiwan, replacing 
the Rev. M. C. Chong. Since Mr. Kao had 
previously been elected moderator of the 
general assembly, he has vacated that 
office and the Rev. H. Y. Liu, professor 
at Taiwan Theological College, will act as 
moderator. 


Rev. Dr. Frank §S. Morley of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
has been called to St. John’s Church, 
White Rock, B.C. 


The Rev. Douglas R. Conlan received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Huntingdon University, 
Sudbury, Ont., in September. A graduate 
of Knox College, Dr. Conlan is respon- 
sible for a study being made of Metro- 
politan Toronto for the United Church of 
Canada. 

The Rev. Russell Self of the United 
Bible Societies conducted distribution 
institutes for laymen and students in 
Thailand and Laos last month. His 
address is 7 Armenian St., Singapore 6. 

The Rev. George A. Cheatle, of St. 
Andrew’s and St. Stephen, N.B., has been 
called to Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, New York. 

The Presbytery of Brockville has given 
the Rev. William C. Inglis of Winchester, 
Ont., leave to retire effective Oct. 30. 
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PMF speaks 


a clergyman’s 
language... 


straightforward talk about why 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund is 
your best insurance investment 


Thrift. PMF used only 14.0% of its total 
income for operating expenses in 1969. 
All companies’ average used was 17.0%.* 


Loyalty. Only 3.1% of PMF policyholders voluntarily 
allowed their policies to lapse in 1969. 
All companies’ lapse rate was 5.6%.* 


Understanding. PMF invested 10.0%of its assets 
in loans to policyholders in 1969, as compared 
to an all companies’ average of 7.0%.* 


PMF invites you to compare its premium rates with 
those of other companies. Because we insure only 
clergymen and their dependents —and these are 

the people who live longest —we can pass on 

savings to you and we do. 


We offer a complete selection of insurance plans to 
clergymen of all faiths. Consider our Family Security Policy, 
for example. This is a special contract giving maximum 
initial protection at extremely low premium rates — 

an excellent combination of term and permanent coverage. 
Send for complete information today! 


*Figure taken from the Institute of Life Insurance’s 
“‘1970 Life Insurance Fact Book’’. 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


In Canada: 15 Gervais Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 
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m@ When the 150th anniversary of Pine 
Hill Divinity Hall was celebrated at West 
River Church, Durham, N.S., a plaque 
was unveiled in tribute to Rev. Dr. James 
Ross, pioneer minister in Pictou County, 
by Mrs. J. H. Miller, a direct descendant 
of Dr. Ross. The first college stood across 
the river from the Durham Church. 
Principal C. M. Nicholson of Pine Hill was 
the speaker at that service on Sept. 20. 


@ Memorial gifts presented to Mt. Zion 
Church, Ridgetown, Ont., include six pew 
Bibles from the couples’ club, for Doug 
Spender; a pulpit Bible marker from Mrs. 
H. O’Neill, and a choir loft curtain from 
Mrs. J. Yule, for their husbands. 


m A prominent German organist, Wolf- 
gang Dallmann, gave a Bach recital on 
the organ in First Church, Winnipeg, 
Man., in September, with over 500 
present. 


During September the cornerstone was 
laid for the new Christian education 
building of St. Andrew’s Church, Picker- 
ing, Ont. 


@ A memorial organ was dedicated in 
Knox Church, Woodville, Ont., on 
September 27, when the congregation 
celebrated its 121st anniversary. 


@ The item on page 27 of the September 
Record from St. James Church, Sher- 
brooke, N.S., should read: A guest book 
and stand in honour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Anderson, not “in memory 
of”, they are still active in the church. A 
baptismal font was given in memory of H. 
Roy Cameron, who served as elder and 
treasurer for more than 40 years. 


®@ St. Giles Church, St. Catharines, Ont. 
presented a pair of pulpit falls to Wood- 
brook Church, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 
Present to receive the gift was Mr. J. M. 
MacDonald of Trinidad whose father was 
a missionary there for many years. The 
cities of St. Catharines, Ont. and Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, are “twinned” and 
several organizations including churches 
and the radio stations have exchanged 
greetings and gifts. 


THE ORGAN from the former Bonar Church, 
Toronto, was given by Bonar-Parkdale 

Church to St. Andrew’s, Islington. Shown, left, 
are Neil Brand, music committee chairman, - 
William Menagh, session clerk of Bonar- 
Parkdale Church, Rev. Alex McCombie, and 
Lawrence Clements. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Nanaimo, B.C., came into being 105 
years ago this month. The Rev. Dennis H. 
Mahood has been minister for five years. 


A PLAQUE was placed in Tomstown Church, 
stating that the electrical heating system has 
been dedicated in memory of Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Marguerat and their daughter Helen. Shown, 
left, are Gerald Deline, an elder, Rev. Shirley 
Jeffery, Leslie Peever, board chairman, and 
Oatway Marguerat of Orillia. 
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MISS LOUVINA GREENWAY received a gift 
from the Mt. Zion Church, Ridgetown, Ont., 
before leaving to study for deaconess work at 
Ewart College. With her, left, is R. J. McDonald, 
clerk of session, and Rev. M. E. Tubb. 


THE NEWLY RENOVATED sanctuary of Alma Street Church, St. Thomas, Ont., has been 
dedicated. Shown, left, are E. H. Luft, session clerk; A. Ross, property committee and P. Paul, 
chairman; Rev. E. Jones. 
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Viewing 


The human journey 


Something new will be offered on the 
CTV network this month when the 
London Life Insurance Company will 
present the first of three hour-long docu- 
mentaries in colour. 

Called The Human Journey, the tele- 
vision series will examine family life 
within the context of the new morality. 
It will seek to discover what new forces 
are affecting marriage, children and our 
life styles generally. 

The first of the London Life specials 
will be seen on Sunday, November 22 at 
9 p.m. It will deal with the early years of 
a child’s life, the vital years after infancy 
and before school, the period crammed 
with experiences which can nourish the 
human potential or starve and mar it for a 
lifetime. 

The second special to be shown in late 
February will deal with the social and 
economic stresses which threaten to tear 
the institution of marriage apart. 

The final program entitled “Life 
Style” will examine in a frank way the 
pain of change in our way of life as it 
affects individuals. It will be shown on 
the CTV network in April. 


Books 


JOHN CELEBRATES THE GOSPEL, by 
Ernest W. Saunders 

The Dean of Garrett Theological 
Seminary gives us a stimulciing study of 
the gospel according to John. He believes 
its central message to be that Christ is the 
great life-bringer. He explores the gospel 
in relation to modern man’s under- 
standing of life and death. The love of 
God in Christ, if accepted, means life now 
and forever. The church is the com- 
munity of those who celebrate the con- 
tinuing presence of the risen lord. A fresh 
and contemporary commentary, well 
worth reading by any person or group 


THIS CHRISTMAS SEASON - GIVE 
A NEEDY CHILD A NEW START 


IN LIFE! 


1 


Choose a waiting child from 
one of the countries where 
there is a desperate need. This 
can be the beginning of a warm 
personal relationship between 
you and a needy girl or boy. 


2 


Fill out the sponsor form below 
indicating any special 
preference you may have, or 
allow us to choose a child from 
our emergency list, who needs 
a sponsor. 


3 


You give $12 per month. A 
sponsorship should be for at 
least one year but may be 
carried for as long as you wish. 
However, financial situations 
can change unexpectedly so you 
are free to cancel if necessary. 


4 


The child you sponsor will know 
who you are, and you will 
receive a recent snapshot, a 
personal history, and 
information about the 
orphanage, school or project 
where your child receives help. 


Your love and interest circles the globe when you write 
direct to your child and your letters are answered. 
Correspondence is translated in our overseas field offices— 
you receive the original letter and the English translation. 
Will you help a needy child? Some countries of greatest 
need are: India, Hong Kong, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Taiwan, South America. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


r==CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA'=4 


studying the fourth gospel. (Welch, $2.25). 


W. I. McElwain | 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA a 
’ 

a I wish to “sponsor” a boy (] girl 0 for cor js experienced, effi- a 
| GER. EATS ay HRN oe eine eter tee Mercy oi Suk ae cient, economical and | 

THE NEW GROUP THERAPY, by 0. (Name Country) conscientious." Approved 
I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year), by the neome ax a 

Hobart Mowrer Wilelaced ta. payment for tie Branch of the Dept. of 
Dr. Mowrer contends that neither Etat year 8 first month aah ore A ae a 
Protestantism nor Roman Catholicism H I cannot “sponsor” a child but want Department Advisory a 
a to help by giving $. 3 Committce on Voluntary i 

(J Please send me more iniornnion: Ae a ' oe 

: ; : hildren’s Fund has been 
An increase rr the salaries of | Nations hose te ae ee: helping children around a 
Deaconesses is being made Address the re 1938 and at present assists § 

s ee ee, Sh Se ae a ee erm a CA Mure t eats over 9 0 children in nearly 800 homes 

possible by The National | Place: Pe. hei eee eke Province ............ aud projects in over 50 countries. | 
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Order 


BOOKS 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


See the NEW LOOK in 
NELSON BIBLES 
K.J.&R.S. Versions 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
81 Curlew Dr., Don Mills 


Make Nov. 29 a special day for 
National Development Fund. 


A Bible guide for our day 
by George A. Buttrick 


Dr. George A. Buttrick, internationally 
known Bible scholar, in his new book of- 
fers guidance on how to read the Bible. 
His profound insight, plus practical sug- 
gestions, show how God speaks to you 
through the Bible. The simplicity of style 
and practical approach lead to new dis- 
coveries by all who use this helpful 
guide. 35¢ each; ten or more, 30¢ each; 
100 or more, 20¢ each. 


Emphasize Bible Sunday 


November 22, in your a 
home, your church or 
church school class, 
through study of ‘Still 
It Speaks’’ and Bible 
reading. The special 
volume discount 
makes Still It Speaks’ 
the perfect guide for 
group Bible study. 


An Ideal Companion 


for daily Bible reading is 
The Upper Room devotional 
guide. Ten or more copies /m 
to one address, 15¢ each. 
Individual subscriptions, 

three years for $3.00; / 

one year for $1.50. 


Order ‘Still It Speaks’ and 
The Upper Room from 


THE UPPER ROOM 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


presents us with a fully satisfactory 
means of dealing with personal guilt. 
“Christianity,” he says, “has almost com- 
pletely disregarded the very tools that 
made it a world force and a redemptive, 
therapeutic power such as had not been 
known before and has not been known 
since.” The new group therapy that the 
author advocates assumes that there is no 
magic at all in admitting “who we are” to 
one person unless we (1) progressively 
extend our openness to significant others 
in our lives (2) take active steps to change 
our behaviour and rectify past injustices, 
and (3) become willing to use our new 
Openness and strength in a helping rela- 
tionship with others. This book can be of 
real help to those who wish to become 
involved in gut-level cell groups within 
the church. (Van Nostrand, $2.80) 

Paul McCarroll 


HOUSE GROUPS, by Michael Skinner 
Renewalesofe ther churchmecant abe 
effected, the author believes, through 
healthful cell groups, since these will 
cause renewal of preaching, Bible reading, 


prayer, religious experience, Christian fel- 
lowship and unity. And in saying this he 
does not minimize the pain involved in 
such an effort. If you have wondered 
about cell groups but have gone no 
further, this book may be the catalyst 
that will effect healthful change of the 
church in your community. Since 
Skinner’s book is rather weak on group 
dynamics, it is suggested that Mowrer’s 
New Group Therapy be read in conjunc- 
tion with it. (Welch, $2.75) 

Paul McCarroll 


THE SHATTERED RING, by Lois and 
Stephen Rose, (John Knox, $3.50) 
GOOD NEWS FROM’ TOLKIEN’S 
MIDDLE EARTH, Gracia Fay Ellwood, 
($3.60) 

Both these books represent excursions 
into the realms of fantasy, in a search for 
meaning. The Shattered Ring looks at the 
world of science fiction, the second book 
deals with Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings 
trilogy. Both show us insights into how 
imaginative literature is reflecting and 
predecting trends in life today. 
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Q Would you please comment on 
things psychedelic? 


A I’m sorry I haven’t had time to 

study to any satisfactory degree 
what lies in this question. It is plain 
that from the dawn of time man 
has pushed his mind out of the 
hum-drum into a fantastic world. 
The results are sometimes benefi- 
cial, sometimes harmful and fright- 
ening, and always mysterious. They 
touch off frenzied support and 
furious opposition. For instance, 
the discovery of the brew from 
coffee beans in the Moslem world 
first drew the death penalty for 
using it. Coffee was declared to be a 
dangerous drug. 

The witch-doctors of primitive 
tribes induced trances. Among the 
Greeks there was often the addition 
of medical remedies or drugs to the 
routine of the over-night stay in the 
temple. In the morning the dreams 
were interpreted by a priest. I have 
not been able to find any clue as to 
what medicines were prescribed; 
perhaps they induced the dreams, 
but the patient often described his 
experiences in terms of ecstasy. In 
short, we could talk here of a 
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You Were Asking? 


“psychedelic experience.” 

The Old Testament railings 
against “‘abominations upon the 
high places” indicate something in 
this field. They are certainly an 
awareness that religious ecstacy can 
slide over into sexual immorality — 
a fact not unknown among people 
today. 

The history of the Christian 
church, in all its branches, abounds 
in illustrations of mysterious heal- 
ings and ecstatic experiences, both 
usually defying logical explanations. 
Some of our Christian psychologists 
and psychiatrists are looking into 
these matters. 

I might add two personal obser- 
vations. The first is, that I have 
known two or three people who are 
referred to by Gaelic folk as possess- 
ing “second sight”. They are most 
unwilling to talk about their 
“powers except with those whom 
they can trust absolutely. They also 
are mystified, and do not give the 
easy explanation that everything 
should be ascribed to the Holy 
Ghost. 

The second is, upon one occa- 
sion, many years ago I counted no 
fewer than 24 people stretched out 
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NON-VIOLENCE OR NON-EXISTENCE, 


Satish Kumar 
Satish Kumar of India went around 
the world talking to Very Important 


Persons about the non-violent way of life. 


His book represents the kind of dialogue 


“CLEARING THE DECKS 
NDR so 
The Moderator’s letter in 
the last issue of ‘The 
Record’’, September, was 
correct in terms of the origi- 
nal campaign arrangements. 
1966 was the beginning of 
the Campaign and it was to 
be for five years, so that 
1972 would be the final 
year. 1967 was the begin- 
ad ning of payments to the 
Fund. Many congregations 
have started much later than 
1966 or 1967 — they have 
all been promised they will 
have five years for their 
effort. If you start within 
this next 12-month period 


you may still have 5 years 
to complete your campaign. 


on a platform in a trance at a 
religious meeting. The trance was 
induced by the preaching and the 
laying on of hands of the preacher. 
I should add that this meeting was 
conducted with decorum and was 
not at all the Holy-Roller type. 
Afterwards, some of the 24 gave 
their testimony, and the testimo- 
nies were all to the point that they 
had had an amazing sense of well- 
being and sharpened perceptions. In 
other words, and to use the current 
phrase, they had had a good trip. 

Psychedelic experiences are com- 
monly now induced with drugs. 
The significance of the drugless or 
non-chemical has faded in the pub- 
licity given to the other. With or 
without drugs there is a frightening 
danger, especially with the drugs 
that have led into the troubles we 
are so familiar with in these days. 

In summary: the field is largely 
uncharted, and I do not need to 
emphasize caution and competen- 
cy. It is no place for the curious 
amateur. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L, H. Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 
Ont, Include name and address, for in- 
formation only, 
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Majestic Magnificent 


Music that reaches the heart, 
thunders but yet can soothe, 
inspires and humbles. 

Only the organ. 

These qualities are created by 
the combined skills of the crafts- 
men who make them. Tones, 
rich and true as a Stradivarius, as 
restfuland qu 5 a vesper, are 
brought to life vy Baldwin. 

Baldwin church organs are 
created to provide the range, ver- 


satility and quality for every cir- 
cumstance. A demonstration or 
our detailed descriptive literature 
will assure you of Baldwin’s 


unique character and individuality. 


Write to Dept. 
R70-17 
Baldwin Piano 


Company 
(Canada) Limited, 
Ontario. PIANOS + ORGAND 


IS THE BIBLE COLLEGE 
OUT OF DATE IN 
THIS MODERN WORLD? 


Some people think so. Not us. Neither do our 


350 wide-awake students. Nor our 4058 graduates 


who are serving the Lord in 56 countries around 


the world. Write for more information on this 


up-to-date campus where exciting things 


are happening every day. 


b 
C 


Evangelical 
International 
Interdenominational 


Competent full-time faculty 


Accredited degree programs 
(B.R.E., B.S.M., B.Th.) 


Special courses for professional people 


Write to: THE REGISTRAR 


ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 


16 SPADINA ROAD 
TORONTO 179, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Remember the NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT FUND in 
your will —its needs are 


ongoing. Write for the pam- 
phlet: ‘The Christian Makes 
a Will”. 


GOWNS and ROBES 


SAMPLES AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 
Write 
F. GRISE REG’D 
7559 Lajeunesse St. Montreal 10, P.Q. 


YOU NEED FAMOUS 
DIANA DROPS 


for nasty sneezes, drippy, 
runny noses, chest colds, fev- 
erishness, aches, coughs, mis- 
ery from colds, dust, gases, 
heavy cigarette smoking, sore 
throats, hoarseness, respira- 


tory, nasal congestion, bronch- 
ial 


asthma, for easier freer 
breathing. Also for sore, ach- 
ing gums, toothache pain, gas 
pains, indigestion. NOTHING 
works like DIANA DROPS 
for quick action results to 
feel better fast from the first 
day. Best for adults and chil- 
dren. Get DIANA DROPS. 
Sold at drugstores across 
Canada. 


BIGGEST SELLER TODAY 


The Bible Speaks Today. 


The Bible speaks directly into the situation in which men 


live their lives today. 


But for it to speak it must be read. For it to be read it must 
be translated into the language of the reader and made 
available at a price he can afford, or free of charge. 


Your help is urgently needed. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


he had on the way. In this time of 
world-wide student unrest, those who see 
the club as a necessary cure of bringing 
about social change will surely appreciate 
what Satish puts forward as substitute. 
(Welch, $2.50) 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, by 
James Gould Cozzens 

The non-hero protagonist, Henry 
Worthington, academic and founder of a 
successful management consultant firm, 
reviews objectively and without emotion, 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in privato residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Authems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada, 


CARPET BOWLING 

CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are avail- 
able from A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 
eS ae Ee ee 

AVAILABLE FOR SUPPLY 
Presbyterian minister, teaching High School, is 
available for pulpit supply within 100-mile 
radius of Lindsay, Ont. Rev. N. Caswell, (705) 
324-4844. R. R. No. 1, Lindsay, Ont. 
oe a a at ee 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


St. Andrew’s, Humber Heights, Toronto to 
provide dynamic leadership to Christian Educa- 
tion and to explore Christian Education as an 
important force in modern outreach. Write: 
Walter Welch, 1579 Royal York Rd., Weston, 
Ont., stating age, education, experience, salary 
requirement and pertinent information. 


For Sale — 24 choir gowns, reasonably priced 
and in good condition, maroon colour. Mens 
and ladies, with 14 hats. Contact Mr. F. W. 
Cummings, 42 Lexfield Rd., Downsview, Ont. 
(244-2462). 


WANTED 


Old rifles and pistols by private collector. Write 
Box 241, Unionville, Ontario, or Telephone 
416-297-1480. 


ww 
to 


BALDWIN CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 
25 note pedal, in fine condition, with chimes. 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 2737 Bayview Ave- 
nue, Willowdale, Ont. Tel, 447-7901. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 
LIMITED 


Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 
P.R. 


in almost essay form, his own life until 
age 60. Without illusion he describes his 
own weaknesses, the failure of his 
marriages, his reaction to tragedies and 
commentaries on the lives of his family 
and associates at school, the upper-class 
social milieu in which he grew up, in 
| business and the ranks of army bureauc- 
pracy. At all times the author subtly 
‘restrains the reader from identifying with 
}any of the characters in the story. Mr. 
Cozzens’ rich literary style is unique and 
one is fascinated with the memoirs of 
Henry Worthington. (Longmans, $6.95) 
Sally Arbuthnot 


Deaths 


ANDERSON, JOSEPH, elder, Knox Church, 
Bobcaygeon, Ont., Aug. 27. 

BARBER, GEORGE G., elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fergus, Ont., Aug. 18. 

BUCHAK, MRS. MARY, 78, wife of the late 
Rev. Leo Buchak, Ukrainian Church, Hamilton, 
Ontseptyl's2 

CRANSTON, THOMAS G., 60, session 
clerk, Dixie Church, Mississauga, Ont., Aug. 10. 

FELL, ELDRED, 83, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., Aug. 12. 

FERGUSON, WALTER, 59, elder and choir 
member of Alberton Church, Ont., reeve of 
Ancaster Township, Sept. 14. 

GEORGE, MRS. CECIL W., W.M.S. life 
member, Knox Church, Sheffield, Ont., Aug. 
Dile 

GOODWIN, DR. FRANK E., organist, York 
Memorial Church, Toronto, suddenly on Sept. 
Se 

HOLDSWORTH, F.C., 
Church, Toronto, Sept. 5. 

LAMONT, J. LESLIE, 80, trustee and elder 
of Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., Sept. 12. 

MACARTHUR, G.D., 73, elder, Runnymede 
Church, Toronto, Sept. 16. 

MAC VICAR, LORNE D., 63, elder 25 
years, Alma Street Church, St. Thomas, Ont., 


elder, Coldstream 


Aug. 15. 
MILNE, GEORGE E.R., 86, elder and 
former representative elder, Westminster 


Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., Aug. 9. 

NUGENT, CARLTON, 80, father of Rev. 
Dr. W. Oliver of Abbotsford, B.C., and Harry of 
Walkerton, Ont., member of Elmwood Church, 
London, Ont., Sept. 7. 

ROBSON, WILLIAM R., session clerk and 
representative elder, Morningside-High Park 
Church, Toronto, Sept. 4. 

ROWLAND, MRS. DAVID P., widow of the 
late Rev. Dr. David P. Rowland, suddenly at 
Toronto, Sept. 14. 

WILLIAMS, MRS. HENRY S., 87, W.M.S. 
worker, active member of Sutherland’s River 
Church, Pictou Co., N.S. 

WISHART, GEORGE R., former session 
clerk, Bible class leader and church school 


superintendent, St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. 
LOVE, JOHN EDWARD, 89, former board 
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member and -secretary-treasurer, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Moosomin, Sask., (correction of 
September listing). 


Anniversaries 

128th — Chalmers, Walpole, Ont., (Rev. G. 
Taylor-Munro), Sept. 20. 

126th — Cadmus, Nestleton, Ont., (M. Mitchell, 
student), Sept. 20. 

126th — St. Andrew’s, South Eldon, Ont., 
(Rev. M. C. Young), Sept. 13. 

12I1st — Knox, Woodville, Ont., (Rev. M. C. 
Young), Sept. 20. 

114th — Knox, Jarvis, Ont., (Rev. G. Taylor- 
Munro), Nov. 1. 

106th — Baxter, Ont., (Rev. H. Wilson), Oct. 


18. 

105th — Knox, Cannington, Ont., (Rev. M. C. 
Young), Oct. 18. 

105th — Ivy, Ont., (Rev. H. Wilson), Sept. 13. 

98th — Cookstown, Ont., (Rev. H. Wilson), 
Sepia 27. 

78th — Bethel, Price’s Corners, Ont., (Rev. R. 
W. Maddock), Sept. 13. 

70th — Knox, Winnipegosis, Man., (Rev. N. 
Vandermay), Sept. 20 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 

Faraday, Rev. A. Gordon, St. Andrew’s, 
Penticton, B.C., Sept. 8. 

Klempa, Rev. Dr. William, and Smart, Rev. Dr. 
James, (collegiate ministry), Rosedale 
Church, Toronto, Sept. 17. 

Miller, Rev. J. F., Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Montreal, Sept. 20. 

Milne, Rev. J. W., Ormstown and Rockburn, 
@uez sept..23- 

Pettigrew, Rev. Cedric, St. Andrew’s, Westville, 
INS oept. LO: 


RECOGNITIONS 
Ahn, Rev. S. Y., Korean Church, Toronto, 
Sept. 6. 
Brett, Rev. Cameron, Little Harbour, N.S., 
Sept, 23. 
Clifton, Rev. Lloyd, Calvin Church, Hamilton, 
Oniemoecpt. 22. 


Talbot, Rev. Rodger, Flemingdon Park, Don 
Mills, Ont., Sept. 24. 

Urquhart, Rev. John J., Petawawa, Ont., July 2. 

Whitehead, Rev. Robert R., Lochwinnoch, 
Ont, Sept. Se 


ORDINATIONS 
Whitehead, Robert R., Lochwinnoch, Ont., 
Sept. 15. 


DESIGNATION 
Roberts, Rev. Earle F., assistant overseas 
secretary, St. Mark’s, Toronto, Oct. 4. 


DEATH IN THE MINISTRY 
Jack, Rev. Dr. Hugh, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 6. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Brookfield, Glasgow Rd., Hartsville and Hunter 
River, PELL, Rev. R. De Sandford, Box 248, 
Kensington. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthews, Nfld., Rev. Charles 
Te MG Stobie, 92 Patrick St., St. John’s. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Almonte, Ont., Rev. Leo E. Hughes, Box 906, 
Arnprior. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

perch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 

. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore, 

Pivinaen. Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rev. A. 
Ross MacKay, 1575 Beaudet St., Montreal 
179. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Barrie, Essa Rd., Ont., Rev. Paul L. Mills, 32 
Blake St., Barrie. 

Caledon East, Knox and Claude, Ont., Rev. E. 
G. Nelson, Box 276, Orangeville. 

Toronto Chinese, Ont., Rev. P. G. MacInnes, 
415 Broadview Ave., Toronto 250. 

Oshawa, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. W. J. S. McClure, 
506 Byron St. S., Whitby. 
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Order Your BOO KS 


tments 
“Robes and°Vestme CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


for Clergy and Choir \/gmy 
(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics. (Si) 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 


SAINTHILL-LEVINE & CO. 


100 BROADVIEW AVE. 6579 PARE STREET 
TORONTO 8, ONTARIO LIMITED MONTREAL, QUEBEC MOVING? Your address label or code 


461-8211 731-3751 


number is needed by The Record office. 


another good reason 
for not drinking 


lower cost 
insurance for 


your home. 


If you're an abstainer, you have your own 
reasons for not drinking. Abstainers’ offers 
two more: lower cost car insurance — 
introduced in 1956. And today — lower 
rates on insurance for your home, cottage. 
and other personal property. 

There’s no magic behind the Abstainers’ 
concept. We simply believe that non- 
drinkers have fewer accidents, fewer fires. 
And our experience has proven us right. 
That’s why we can insure abstainers for 
less. 

If you live in Alberta, Manitoba or Ontario 
and want further information contact | 
your nearest Abstainers’ agent or write — 


ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY ~ 


24 Peel Street, Sunieae. Ontario 
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“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Goun that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 


CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 


Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT Moca 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


634-8831 
646 Evengale Road 


BURLINGTON 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 

ENGRAVED PLATES 

COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 

**pAills’’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
of high quality are designed 
and produced by 
Doerksen & Gronau Ltd. 
Box 40 Fort Whyte, Man. 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 


of Window. 
Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


“‘Directo’’ Custom-Made 
RECEIPT FORMS 
® No-Carbon-Kequired Paper 
@®One-Entry System, Ledger, 
Receipt Combined 
@ Recommended by Churches Coast-to-Coast 


For FREE SAMPLES, write: — 


Directo Publications Inc., 
P. O. Box 397, Montreal 101, Que. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since DTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited | 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 25th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTION, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 
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- Modern and traditional designs. 
Cottic across Canada. 


etic ? 


eltte s England 


Canadian —Y MRS EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave. Toronto 12, Ont HU 9-6566 
Que W D LAMBIE. OBE PO Box 2 Victoria, Montreal 6 


HARCOURTS LTD. 
26-28 Duncan St. TORONTO 2B 


Clergy Robes Choir Robes 
Collars 


Accessories 
Academic Hoods Hots 


! 000 Deluxe Gold Stripe, ce Padded, 
Address Labels, Printed with Your Name, 
Address and Zone Number. $1.00 for each 
set. The demand for our attractive Gold 
Stripe Labels is Practically Unlimited, because our 
labels have everything. Only $1.00 Postpaid. Please 
Print-Your Name and Address Clearly. Order Yours 
To-Day from BURDEN SALES CO., 

Box 4357, Postal Station D, Hamilton, Ontario 

Groups write for fund raising plans. 


Order your Harris Tweed direct from 
LACHLAN MAC DONALD (weaver) 
Tweed House 
Grimsay 
North-Uist 
Scotland 
Beautiful shades 
Free samples on request. 


daw Bh eg 

Palmerston, Drayton und Moorefield: Wont 
Rev. R. C. Spencer, Box 118, Arthur. 

Preston, Knox and Doon, Ont., Rey. W. I. 
Little, Box 1203, Hespeler. 

Stirling and West Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, 67 Victoria 
Ave., Belleville. 

Waterloo, Knox, Rev. R. F. Thomson, 153 
Norfolk St., Guelph. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstrong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Clinton, Auburn and Blyth, Ont., Rev. G. L. 
Royal, Knox Church, 9 Victoria St. N., 
Goderich. 

Hamilton, Chalmers, Ont., Rev. D. G. Neil, 130 
West 25th St., Hamilton 43. 

Shakespeare and North East Hope, Ont., Rev. 
W.J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan B. Embree, 
204 Grand River St. N., Paris. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 


Prince Albert, St. Paul’s, Sask., Rev. Stephen 
How, 722 Branion Drive, Prince Albert. 


Synod of Alberta: 


Grand Prairie, Forbes, Alta., Rev. A. D. 
McGillivray, 1301-92nd Ave., Dawson 
Creek, B.C. 


Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 

Synod of British Columbia: 

North Vancouver, St. Andrew’s and St. 
Stephen’s; Dr. IS Rennie) (577 (W2 2ath 
Ave., Vancouver. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
St. Columba, Belleville, Ont., Braeside, St. 
Albert, Alta.; Dayspring, Edmonton, Alta.; 
Coquitlam, B.C.; Scotlea, St. Catharines, and 
St. David’s, Ont. Inquire Rev. J. C. Cooper, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Stratford and Huron, Rev. W. D. Jarvis, Box 
595, Exeter, Ont. 


The National Development 
Fund has been one of the 
elements which has made 
the “turning of the sod” 


possible for the new Fellow- 
ship Centre for Indians of 
the Kenora area. 


Readings 


November 1 — Rev. 6: 1-8 
November 2 — Mark 8: 1-9 
November 3 — Mark 8: 10-21 
November 4 — Mark 8: 22-26 
November 5 — Mark 8: 27-38 
November 6 — Mark 9: 1-13 
November 7 — Mark 9: 14-29 
November 8 — Romans 1: 1-12 
November 9 — Romans 1: 13-23 
November 10 — Romans 2: 1-11 
November 11 — Romans 5: 1-11 
November 12 — Romans 6: 14-23 
November 13 — Romans 7: 14-25 
November 14 — Romans 8: 1-9 
November 15 — Romans 8: 10-19 
November 16 — Romans 8: 28-39 
November 17 — Romans 10: 1-10 
November 18 — Romans 10: 11-21 
November 19 — Psalm 1 
November 20 — Psalm 2 
November 21 — Psalm 3 
November 22 — Psalm 4 
November 23 — Matthew 5: 1-12 
November 24 — Proverbs 14: 26-35 
November 25 — Isaiah 51: 1-6 
November 26 — Psalm 21: 1-7 
November 27 — James 3: 10-18 
November 28 — Acts 10: 34-43 
November 29 — Luke 18: 9-14 
November 30 — Mark 9: 30-40 
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CHILDREN’S 
STORY 


Debby Le Blanc, 
10 Rue Vaugirard, 
5 Paris 6e 
FRANCE 


w My name is Debby LeBlanc, and I am living in Paris, France 
for two years, with my parents and two brothers. My home is in 
Montreal, Canada. I am 11 years old. 

In the morning we go to school at 8:45 until 12:20. After the 
noon meal we return to school at 2 p.m. until 4:30 p.m. When 
__-we.arrive in the apartment we do homework until about 6 p.m. 

___ We have supper. When we are finished supper it is nearly 7 p.m. 
We play or read until 8:30 when we go to bed for we must wake 
up quite early in the morning. We have Thursday off but we go to 
school Saturday morning. The grades are numbered in reverse here, 
grade 12 is grade 1 in Canada, grade 11 is grade 2 in Canada, etc. 

The bakeries here are different. Most of the bread is neither 

sliced nor wrapped. It is long, round and thin and they are called 
parisien, or baguette or ficelle or batard. Every day we buy fresh 


@ 
bread, pastries and biscuits. Croissants are eaten here as is toast in My BRawee As 


Canada. 
Another Parisien shop is the “Charcuterie’’. They sell cold dishes, 
such as salad, paté, cold cuts and crudités (mixed vegetables). All the words in the puzzle are found in the article 
The French holidays are quite different to those in Canada. on this page. 


Hallowe’en is not celebrated here. However, we have a week of 
holidays for “Toussaints” (All Saints Day). Most of the Parisiens go to 
midnight mass on Christmas eve. Then they have a large meal called 
_réveillon. In January we celebrate New Year’s day the same as in 
Canada. On January 6th we have a holiday called La Féte des Rois 
(Twelfth Night). On this day we have a special cake called Galette des 
Rois. A favour is in it. A piece of galette is given to each member of 
__ the family and the person who finds the favour in his piece is king for 
the day. He is crowned with a gold paper crown and chooses a queen 
(or vice-versa), and everyone drinks to their health. 

Next the Easter candy appears in the pastry shops, some of it is like 
the chocolate rabbits and hens we have in Canada, but most of the 
candy is shaped like fish — because this was a symbol of Christians in the 
early days of Christianity. 

Paris est une grande belle ville. Il y a beaucoup d’églises et cathedrals, 
aussi des paris et des fontaines. Les parisiens sont différents mais en 
plusieurs facons, ils sont pareils. J’aime la vie a Paris et mes amis 
francais. * 


. The name of a country. 
. On January 6 a girl may be given this title. 
. In France they do not... Hallowe’en. 
. An animal. 
. When the French buy bread. 
. What the boys and girls do in the evening. 
. A language. 
. The fish is the . . . of the Christians 

JOOYDS “ZL Buy) “LL sided ‘OL . A food eaten on January 6. 

aj1ajeD “6 joquiAs ‘g youai4 “Z 10. A place in France. 

Ae\d “9° AepAsaaq °S uqqey ‘vy 11. On January 6 a boy may be given this title. 

a}yeuqajay “¢ U2BNH ‘Z epeuey ‘| 12. A building. 
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) The 1971 ‘Calendat ‘olen ky 
in colour how the Word gets 
around through the Church 
in today’s world. a : 
_ There’s a lot of living in 1971 
— make yours worthwhile 
_ through Christian witness. 


AVAILABLE FROM 
Your Congregational Representative 
ie 
1971 Calendar, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario. 
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Mid-Canada ; 
Development Corridor 


THE MID-CANADA development corridor, shown 
above, is a coast-to-coast area from 200 to 500 miles 
in width, running from Newfoundland through 


@ One of the features of Canada that seems to inspire 
non-Canadians is her northland. Indeed, three centuries ago, 
Europe only thought of North America in terms of how to get 
around it, how to find the Northwest Passage. Even today, our 
land is pictured in many quarters as a land of ice and snow. 
With all our impressive contributions to the world, it is still 
Sergeant Preston, the gold rush, and Sir Wilfred Grenfell, that 
people want to remember. 

It is only in the last two years that Canadians themselves 
have allowed their imaginations to move north in a realistic 
way. The “Mid-Canada Development Corridor” idea, proposed 
by Richard Rohmer, Q.C., is growing in importance until it 
will shortly rank with bilingualism and western economic 
problems as the topic of a typical Canadian discussion. 

Mr. Rohmer has pencilled in a ribbon of Canadian 
geography that parallels the populated part of southern 
Canada and excludes frigid arctic-condition areas that form the 
real north. 

So far, the idea has not visibly penetrated the church’s 


LEGEND 


POSSIBLE MAJOR GROWTH CENTRE 


POSSIBLE EXTENSION TO EXISTING 
TRANSPORTATION ROUTE 


~ CORRIDOR AREA 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


HUOSON 


BAY 


e- 
OTTAWA |’ 


Labrador, northern Quebec south of James Bay, 
then across north-western Ontario through northern 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


approach to mission. Aid-receiving congregations in this 
area — and most of them are not self-supporting, — are placed 
together with all other home mission congregations. The board 
of evangelism and social action which has made statements on 
French-English relations has not yet turned its attention to the 
“problem of the north.” 

Now of course it could be argued that a church in the 
mid-north under the home mission board is better than no 
church there at all. But there are surely more imaginative and 
effective ways of bringing a vibrant mission into this unique 
area. Perhaps changes at the general assembly level will 
facilitate such a mission. When there is one board of world 
mission there may be room for sub-departments to meet 
specific ministries. 

Consider the hardships under which a northern congrega- 
tion must labour. Building and operating costs are higher — 
25% and more in some areas. The minister must receive a cost 
of living allowance. The congregation as individuals must also 
face these higher costs in their own family budgets. And then 
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MOBILE MINISTRY.......... 


there are the small communities. No one of them has the 
growth potential of a church dropped at random into the 
suburbs. There simply isn’t the population base. On top of all 
this is the fact that northerners tend to be ahead of 
southerners in the pattern of forsaking the church. In the 
community in which I minister, it’s a really good Sunday that 
sees a total of four per cent of the population attending 
church. 

How does the church presently minister in such a situa- 
tion? Following the pattern of southern Canada, it will 
probably choose one community out of, let’s say, one 
hundred. They choose that community on the basis of its 
potential, which of course means on the basis of size. They 
soon find that every other denomination has chosen that same 
community for the same reason. (In my community of 12,000 
there are nine churches. Estimating high, there would be an 
average of 43 worshippers per church per Sunday.) Attempts 
are made to minister to other communities using the larger one 
as base but usually they are cared for, “if there is time.” 

What is the mid-north like and how can it be more 
effectively served? Because the area is so vast, and because it 
tends to be supplied by, and linked up with, the area directly 
south of it, there are few common denominators. Wabush and 
Yellowknife may have a few things alike but essentially they 
are as different as Montreal and Vancouver. Therefore, 
generalizing about mid-Canada can be a dangerous business. 

It is for this reason that I want to confine my suggestion to 
that part of the corridor that sweeps west of the Alberta- 
Saskatchewan border. 

During the past two years the Canadian Bible Society has 
experimented with a new district, the Northwest District. A 
single man in a camper serves the three western tongues of the 
corridor. I do not have access to the society’s bookkeeping but 
it seems as if the operation is closer to self-support than many 
of our churches are. In the church’s case, it might be wise to 
modify the idea a little. For instance, a mobile home may be 
more suitable than a camper. From such a base a man could be 
free to call on the remotest homes where loneliness is real and 
the need for a ministry is appreciated. It would be a ministry 
that would not step on the toes of other churches because so 
far they are not coping with this challenge. The Bible Society, 
along with other groups such as the Shantymen, are pioneers 
of this frontier ministry in contemporary times. They would 
be good resource people. And I say “contemporary” because 
the idea is not novel. After all what were the Methodist circuit 
riders doing and what was the Apostle Paul himself doing if it 
was not providing such an itinerant ministry? 

Granted, a ministry like this will take a lot of faith and 
finance; it will tax both our knees and our coffers. Granted, it 
is an age when urban ministries are more popular than rural, 
and both are more popular than frontier ministry. But the 
opportunity of providing a real ministry should carry a lot of 
counter-balancing weight. 

When a good itinerant frontier ministry is provided, it can 
offer some of these advantages over a premature traditional 
ministry. 
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1. Itinerant ministry provides the flexibility that mid- 
Canada needs. Mining communities spring up, grow, then 
perhaps die as quickly. People are more mobile than in the 
south; in some communities two years is a long stay. 

2. Services of worship, films, Christian education help, etc., 
can all be given where they are wanted and used. When the 
locus and nature of these needs shifts, the church is able to 
shift with it. 

3. The worst enemy of northern budgets is defeated — 
BUILDINGS! There are community halls or recreation 
centres in most mid-north communities and they are available 
when needed. 

4. The church is alive where the people of God are 
responsive to the grace of God. This responsibility of the lay 
ministry can be more readily conveyed when there is no 
resident ordinand to whom the buck may be passed. 

Any specific ministry of the church is the job of the whole 
church. I hope the church will respond to the call of a ministry 
in mid-Canada. Let me suggest one bit of “must” reading for 
those who are interested — The Book of Acts.* 


THE AUTHOR is minister of First Presbyterian Church, Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory. 


The Mid-Canada Concept 


Only with a policy and plan can intelligent and 
rational development of Canada’s habitable Mid-North 
take place, and then, only when the development of the 
Mid-North becomes Canada’s national purpose. 

Canada, in the next century, will have an additional 
100,000,000 citizens. Where will they live? Where will 
they work? Will they simply increase the concentration 
of today’s population that is physically and economi- 
cally oriented to the United States border? Or will a 
significant number, possibly 5%, chose to live in model 
cities and towns, planned from the ground up with 
people in mind, that could be built in the rich, vast and 
beautiful land of Canada’s Mid-North? 

Will Mid-Canada continue to develop in a random 
unplanned fashion? Canadians today have the techno- 
logical ability, the people, the knowledge and the wealth 
to answer these questions, to develop and to embark 
upon a plan for utilizing wisely the habitable sectors of 
our country which lie in Mid-Canada. 

The basic feasibility of the original Mid-Canada 
Concept was researched extensively on key questions 
such as transportation, resources, communications, 
climate, agricultural potential, etc. The Concept and 
research results were then presented to Canadian univer- 
sities, governments, representatives of labour and leading 
representatives of business, industry and the professions. 
The Mid-Canada Development Foundation is the result. 
/t has sponsored several conferences. 


News of great joy to all 


JUST AS CHRISTMAS is a time for express- 
ing love and goodwill, so Advent is a season 
for hope and optimism. The good news of 
great joy is that God is not dead, he has come 
alive in his son who is our lord and saviour. 

On this continent we have become overly 
anxious about the future of the church and the Christian faith 
because old forms of worship have been rejected by many and 
new patterns of life are replacing the old. 

Yet there has never been an age when there was a much 
concern for the practical application of the gospel. Justice for 
all, love for others, peace rather than war, development to 
eliminate poverty, these have become the slogans of our day. 

Elsewhere in the world the power of the Christian message 
is still transforming people. In Africa the number of Christians 
south of the Sahara has increased from four million to nearly 
100 million in this century. In Latin America the evangelical 
churches claim to be growing faster than the increase in 
population. In Indonesia thousands have turned to the 
Christian faith for new hope and promise. When we become 
discouraged by the lack of response to the church in our own 


Editorials 


community we need to remember that the world is wide and 
the power of Christ is undiminished. 

The celebration of Bible Sunday on December 6 reminds us 
of the increasing popularity of the word of God. The New 
English Bible which appeared last March is already in its 
second edition. Today’s English Version of the New Testament 
has been sold in some 25 million copies. It is on its way to 
being the best-seller of any paperback ever published in 
English. The Canadian Bible Society and the world-wide 
United Bible Societies in which it plays a major part, struggle 
to meet the demand for scriptures. More people are reading 
the Bible in more languages than ever before. 

Advent isa reminder that man has need of more than secular 
success in life. He must reach beyond human standards 
towards the gift that God offers in his son. Beneath all the 
trappings and traditions of this season lies the divine reason for 
joy and hope. Christ was sent “to give light to those that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the 
way of peace.” 

It is not what we give to others but what God has given to 
us that makes Christmas the most important day of the year. 


Criticism of the World Council 


“OUR CHURCH BOARDS had better exer- 

cise stewardship on the international scene or 

they will find their revenues greatly cur- 

tailed,” threatens a reader in a protest against 
YS the granting of funds by the World Council of 
Pug Churches to anti-racist groups. 

Belligerent reader, let us get the facts 
straight. Grants to inter-church bodies such as the World 
Councii of Churches are authorized by the administrative 
council, the executive body of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and are reported each year to the general assembly. 

Our grant for some years to the W. C. C. has been so small 
that it would be an embarassment to reveal it here. You will 
find the figures on page 466 of the Acts and Proceedings of 


$8,000 for one dollar? 


SOME OF OUR synod meetings were startled 
to learn that chain letters have been circulat- 
ing among ministers of all faiths in Canada, 
promising them $8,000 within 20 days “‘for a 
worthy project” in return for an investment 


the 96th general assembly. 

Two boards do give directly to program agencies of the W. 
C. C. for specific purposes. Overseas missions contributes to 
the division of world mission and evangelism, to world 
Christian literature, and to the Christian medical fund. 
Christian education gives token support to that department 
of the W.C.C. 

The news story in the October Record says plainly that the 
$200,000 allocated by the World Council of Churches was 
from ‘‘a special fund to combat racism.” The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada contributed nothing towards that fund. 

We are free to protest the action of the W. C. C. on other 
grounds if we wish, but let us do so as a church that is not 
involved in the anti-racism grants financially. 


of one dollar. At least one letter was signed by Presbyterian 
ministers! 

All that we need to say here is that chain letters are illegal 
in this country, it is an offence to send them through the mail. 
Besides that, all chain letters are frauds based on greed. ® 
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Angus and 
Cathie MacKay 


@ After 43 years in India the Rev. 
Angus MacKay and his wife Cathie 
have returned to Canada. 

“We have worked ourselves out of a 
job,’ Mr. MacKay told a testimonial 
dinner for him and his wife on Octo- 
ber 27. “The Indian church leaders are 


carrying the responsibilities that 
should be theirs now.” 

Dr. E. H. Johnson paid tribute to 
the missionary service of both the 
MacKays. “Angus MacKay will be 
remembered in history as an evangel- 
ist, teacher, linguist, and administrator 
who was ready to do whatever God 
wanted him to do,’ the overseas 
secretary said. 

Angus McKay went to Jhansi in 
1927 and started a Middle School for 
boys, of which he became principal. 
His wife was teaching at the Helen 
MacDonald Memorial Secondary 
School for girls when they were 
married in 1934. She is a graduate 


deaconess. 
After 16 years as principal of a 


Bible school at Jhansi, he was ordained 
in 1956 at Whitechurch near Wingham, 
Ontario. Then he acted as principal of 
the Landour Language School, well 
known in India. 

Much of his time has been given to 
development of the United Church of 
Northern India, which came into being 
officially last month. He witnessed the 
transition from the erd of pioneer 
missionaries to the beginning of a 
self-supporting Indian church. 

Two children were born to the 
MacKays in India. Mary Ellen is now 
assistant superintendent at the Port 
Credit School of Nursing, while 
Donald is studying for a doctorate at 
Waterloo University. 

Executive members of the general 
board of missions from across Canada, 
as well as other guests, attended the 
testimonial dinner. Dr. Agnew H. 
Johnston, chairman of the board, 
presided.* 
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A TALE 
OF TWO 
PRESBYTERIES 


by Alex MacDonald, 
Windsor, Ont. 


m On September 15, 1970, there was a 
different kind of service of recognition for 
a Presbyterian minister — myself. It was 
held in Tecumseh United Church, and the 
United Church’s Presbytery of Essex and 
the Chatham Presbytery of the Presby- 
terian Church jointly conducted the serv- 
ice. The appointment had been made not 
to an established extension charge or 
congregation, but to an area — the Forest 
Glade Community on the eastern out- 
skirts of Windsor, Ontario, which then 
had a population of about 130 families. 

The story of how the two presbyteries, 
supported by the extension departments 
and mission boards of both denomi- 
nations, were moving into Forest Glade, 
is the story of a new kind of church 
extension. Together they have planned 
the project, purchased a future church 
property, and appointed a minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada who 
is also an appointed “‘ordained supply” 
of the United Church of Canada. 

When Traders’ Development Corpo- 
ration and George Wimpey of Canada 
Limited were planning the Forest Glade 
Community, they projected a growth rate 
of S500 homes per year, with a possible 
total population of 30,000. A committee 
of the Windsor Council of Churches 
studies the question of a joint approach 
to the area, and five denominations were 
involved in preliminary discussions. Even- 
tually only the present two were prepared 
to move ahead in a firm commitment to 
the project, and by the fall of 1969 the 
two presbyteries and their supporting 
boards agreed to act. Construction of the 
first phase of the Forest Glade Com- 
munity was then underway. 

This was a magnificent opportunity 
for the church to be present and active 
during the growing stages of a new 
community; it is still hoped that others of 
the denominations may be able to join in 
the planning and developing of the Inter- 
Church Centre. 

The extension departments of both 
churches co-operated in finding and 
appointing the first minister, and the 
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salary is shared between them. Extension 
committees of the two presbyteries, 
working as the Forest Glade Community 
Inter-Church Project Committee, and 
under the leadership of the Rev. Wm. 
Lawson of St. Andrew’s Church and the 
Rev. Don Wilson of Central Church, 
Windsor, have oversight of the work. 

In order that the new work might have 
a living Christian education program from 


the beginning, involving both adults and 
children from the community, volunteer 
teachers from organized congregations in 
Windsor gave their services on a tempo- 
rary basis. The C.E. fieldworkers of both 
denominations, the Rev. Morley Clarke of 
the United Chruch and Miss Barbara 
Woodruff of the Presbyterian Church, 
were involved in planning the overall 
program and have given invaluable assist- 
ance in the early stages. 

But the moment of truth was at 10 
a.m. on September 20. The planning had 
been done, the arrangements had been 
made, space had been contracted for in 
the Forest Glade Elementary School, and 
an invitation had been sent out to the 
homes of the community. On the day 
before, an article in the Windsor Star 
had closed with the provocative question: 
“what if...the residents of the com- 
munity decide they dont need a 
church? ” 

By October, some two dozen families 
had decided that, as far as they are 


“Do you remember saying that you were tired of seeing your wife miss out on the 


little luxuries at Christmas? ” 
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concerned, the church is needed. The 
Sunday church school has shown growth 
from week to week, and the idea of the 
inter-church approach is heartily support- 
ed by the families who have involved 
themselves in the project. The lines of 
development of the Forest Glade Inter- 
Church Centre lie far off in a hazy future, 
but for the present it is enough that for a 
growing number of people, Christ’s chal- 
lenge to commitment and involvement is 
bringing them together into a new kind of 
community. + 


Letters 


COMFORTABLE COCOONS? ! ? 


Upon reading Miss Dunn’s editorial in 
the October Record, I immediately 
dropped the dress I was creating, put 
back on the shelf my copy of Tournier’s: 
The Person Reborn, dismissed from my 
mind the hungry family soon to converge 
on my kitchen and sat down to consider 
my captivity and my need for liberation. 

Abortion is the first liberty I am to 
claim. I have been taught that as a 
Christian all I do must glorify God. As I 
have sought after truth myself, I find I 
have been bought at a great price, there- 
fore, | must glorify God in my body and 
my spirit. As a wife, | am to reverence my 
husband, and “‘bring up” my children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
With these awesome commands before 
me as a Christian, suburban housewife, 
how does abortion liberate me? 

What about that hapless male? Am I 
to be liberated from him too? Eighteen 
years ago he was just that. The bride was 
young, headstrong, a poor housekeeper 
insisting upon retaining her mindless job, 
and on top of all that, a terrible cook. 
What Christ and time can do for a home! 
My husband is the patient, loving head of 
a Christian family. The two beautiful 
children God has given to us respect and 
love their father in return. The Christian 
unity in our home is bondage, for by it 
we are bound together so securely that no 
liberation movement could ever release 
me. Is it this shelter and protection from 
which I am to be liberated? 

Coffee with the neighbours is the one 
area where possibly I require liberation. 
Still, what an opportunity to minister I 
would be forfeiting. If any Christian, 
suburban housewife has not shown love 
and compassion to a troubled neighbour 
over a cup of coffee then she is indeed 
missing that mysterious thing called fulfil- 
ment. 
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My neighbours are not always troubled 
and contrary to editorial opinion have 
very fine minds. Minds stimulated by the 
world around them, the books they read, 
the people they meet, and the situations 
they encounter and must deal with in 
their own lives and within the life of the 
family every day. 

Quite frankly not too many of them 
are found in the church kitchen. Some 
have given it a great deal of thought and 
others, very little, if any. But most feel 
no desire to express their love of Christ in 
this way. A new era? Quite possibly. Of 
this they are certain, and I with them am 
convinced, that Christianity is to be lived 
wherever you find yourself. 

“Tt hurts to care”. How true. If we 
care enough to put Christ first and there 
are those in the church who do not 
understand, it hurts. If we care enough to 
take seriously God’s command to rever- 
ence our husband and be one flesh, we 
will have to dispose of self, and that 
hurts. If we care enough to discipline our 
children, it hurts. If we care enough to 
get involved with a neighbour and they 
fail us, it hurts. If we care enough to get 
involved in the issues facing our com- 
munity and find there are those who 
resent us for it, it hurts. 

Working within the business world and 
the academic world, involving myself in 
church activities and community activi- 
ties, all this I have been guilty of. Each 
involvement has taught me much. Yet, as 
I have sought to find a meaning for my 
existence I have found it only through 
giving my life wholly to Christ. 

Why would the church advocate the 
women’s liberation movement as a source 
of liberty to any confused, complacent, 
unenlightened, suburban housewife? This 
housewife prefers to rely on Christ for 
her liberty, for the ability to care and for 
the wisdom to be aware. Christ is the 
source of true liberty and this comes only 
through complete bondage to Him. Life 
with a capital “L’’ is ours when the Holy 
Spirit directs our life. Nights spent in 
sweet sleep and mornings that waken us 
with expectation are the rewards of a life 
completely surrendered to Jesus Christ. 

You have the cart before the horse, 
Miss Dunn. My Bible states that all 
perfection is centred in Christ and that 
He has saved me for good works, that He 
has before ordained. Therefore, perfect 
spiritual, mental and physical fulfilment 
must be found in Christ... 

Don’t be anxious for the butterfly, 
Miss Dunn. My young son and I have 
watched many from the worm stage, to 
the chrysalis, to the graceful winged 
creature and when the time is right they 
emerge. Only God can perform this 


miracle. 
Lansdowne, Ont. 
(Mrs. J. S.) Ruth MacDonald 


I am a butterfly who has emerged and 
still manages to remain in the home as an 
average (if there is such a thing) suburban 
housewife. Soft, comfortable and com- 
placent can hardly describe the situation 
of many women today who are living in 
this complex and changing world of ours. 
I am not asking to be liberated because as 
I am I have been liberated by Christ — 
herein <lies my freedom to be va 
responsible person — even as a woman. 

Girls today are coming out of school 
at a later age than we have ever known. 
Some do enter into marriage and a family 
immediately; others later after experience 
in a profession or business; perhaps others 
do not marry at all. Surely the women 
who have this background in education 
and even business bring valuable contribu- 
tions to their family and community. 

I consider myself a suburban house- 
wife and yet I am not involved in coffee 
clubs with the neighbours or the viewing 
of TV soap operas. To say that a house- 
wife seldom comes into contact with 
stimulating situations is really not true. 
One has only to live with an inquisitive 
four-year-old, to read our newspapers and 
magazines, or listen to the news — all 
right in our own homes — to be mentally 
accelerated. As far as outside the home, 
learning situations are available to every 
housewife from many _ sources — the 
church, school, YWCA_ programmes, 
community affairs, political groups, etc., 
etc. We cannot live in this world, with all 
the media around us, without really being 
aware of what is going on in our world — 
woman or man alive. 


I cannot believe that women can be 
stagnating if they are wholeheartedly 
concentrating on their family circle, how- 
ever small it may be. Growing children 
need the warmth and security of just such 
an environment. They grow up all too 
quickly and enter the affairs of the world 
and they need the love of a stable home 
to launch them on their way and enrich 
the nation. 

I do not feel the need to be protected 
or sheltered by a hapless male. I do feel a 
need to be accepted as a person, as I am, 
with opinions, ideas, ambitions, faults 
and failings. These every human being 
would acknowledge. I am not opting out 
or crawling under the anonymity of my 
husband’s contribution to my family, my 
church and my nation. 

Princeton (Mrs. J. C.) Marilyn A. Carr 


I feel that in all fairness someone 
should be allowed to speak on behalf of 
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the “soft, comfortable and complacent” 
housewife. I am fed up being told that we 
housewives are “sheltered and protected” 
and “bored and depressed”. Housewives 
to quote Valerie Dunn “take all the 
sheltering and protecting they can get. 
For it hurts to care, to get involved in 
life.’ Who, pray tell, gets more involved 
in life than the housewife and mother? 
How often she cares until she is nothing 
but an aching mass of hurting human 
being. 

Who is faced with more responsibility 
than a mother bringing up the next 
generation of adults in a day and age 
blaring with pessimism. The child has to 
be taught reverence and love for his 
fellow human being and respect for the 
latter’s beliefs and property but just try 
and do that with comfort and ease in the 
face of questions about unjust wars and 
starving people in Nigeria and Vietnam. 
Children must be taught that every living 
moment has meaning and if he or she is 
fed up with the world the way that it is 
then he or she should get out and do 
something about it rather than ‘“‘opt out” 
“split the scene’ or ease the way with 
drug delusioning trips. 

Perhaps if newspapers, magazines, TV 
and the radio would stop degrading the 
profession of housewife more women 
would want to stay in their homes and 
face the responsibility of bringing up this 
next generation. We who have elected to 
do just that might turn around and say 
that the woman that wants to become 
liberated and free from the home wants 
only to shirk her responsibility and run 
and hide from it behind a desk in an 
office. Could the fact, that more women 
than ever are working and have interests 
that take them away from home for 
longer periods, have anything to do with 
the present mess some of the younger 
generation are in? They claim that there 
is a generation gap, that there is a lack of 
communication; but is there anyone 
around to do any listening! 

I heartily agree with Valerie Dunn that 
women should become more stimulating 
and aware of what is going on in the rest 
of the world but in the light of what I 
have just said are we really ‘“‘unaware and 
uncaring” and “opting out”? Surely one 
can be just as boring and dull an 
individual working in a store or behind a 
desk. Perhaps the stimulation is more of 
an individual responsibility. 

Montreal, P.Q. 
(Mrs. J. R.) Beverley McBride 


Am I correct in guessing that Valerie 
M. Dunn is neither married nor a mother 
— that she is talking about something of 
which she has only general surface know- 
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ledge and not first-hand daily detailed 
experience? 

How can Valerie M. Dunn possibly 
suggest that being a mother or housewife 
does not entail responsibility? Be 
children natural-born to the parent, 
adopted, foster-care, or what have you, I 
respectfully suggest that this is the 
highest and greatest form of responsi- 
bility there is in this world, and the most 
time-consuming if it is being fulfilled. I 
feel that raising children in this day and 
age is a tremendous responsibility. 

How can she possibly say that a 
mother seldom comes in contact with any 
situation that stimulates her mind. I 
respectfully submit that a mother is 
constantly in contact with situations that 
stimulate her mind if she is fulfilling her 
responsibility as a mother. 

As for her point that it hurts to care, 
to get involved in life, ask any mother 
just how much it hurts to care, or 
whether they are involved in life. Or just 
give it some quiet thought and I believe 
you will see how incorrect it is to think a 


Delivery 


homemaker (I prefer the word home- 
maker instead of housewife) does not 
care or get involved in life. This is a 
continuing process with a homemaker 
and mother. 

When it comes to women taking their 
part in church work, I believe if you 
study this point you will find that it is 
mostly women with a family who carry 
the load because those who “work” (a 
mother doesn’t work? ) aren’t available, 
or haven’t got the time. 

As for women taking their part in the 
local political scene, I believe you would 
be surprised if you were to study this 
point in some detail, too, just how many 
women are interested and involved — as 
involved as their time will allow — after 
their FIRST responsibility to their 


children and family is taken care of. 

I am a woman and I read a lot that 
isn’t fiction. As a matter of fact, I am just 
reading the October Record. Comfortable 
cocoons, unaware and uncaring? As a 
homemaker, I resent those words. 
Pembroke, Ont. (Mrs.) Lola W. Westcott 


On the long road where man and beast have gone, 
Fatigue has plagued them both — and the deep distress 
Of the woman, riding, whose own burden grown 
To the fullness of its time, begins to press 
Its face against the bone’s unpracticed gate. 

The birth-cocoon, 
Pregnant with life, does not know how to wait. 


The time is soon. 


Better the inn be full. She turns her face, 
In frightened gratitude, to the dark shed 
With privacy for birthing; in this place 
She spreads the swathing-cloth on the straw bed. 
He will know how to catch the child, this man 
Who calls her wife; 
Who has delivered cow and ewe, he can 
Receive God’s life. 


In the coarse straw, a spreading stain of blood. 
The cattle move in restless empathy 
As Joseph takes the small image of God, 
Still wet and squirming from delivery — 
Thankful the tears and whimperings are done 
And the cord tied 
With clumsy tenderness — and lays her son 


At Mary’s side. 
— Evelyn Tooley Hunt 
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I am an average housewife, mother of 
three children, who is not bored or 
complacent, but one who has decided to 
write her first letter of protest. Miss 
Dunn’s editorial ‘““Women’s Comfortable 
Cocoons” at first enraged me but after 
giving it some thought, I felt compassion 
for the author. 

I live in a growing community of 
about one thousand people, from which a 
majority of the women are not depressed 
or rusting away. These women are in- 
volved, active housewives; some also work 
at jobs outside the home. To cover some 
of the interests and projects, please note 
the following. Church groups for women, 
leadership in youth groups both in the 
church and in the community, church 
administration, Women’s Institute, Co- 
operative Playschool, Citizens Associa- 
tion, Scholarship Fund Drive, senior 
citizens, library board, visiting nursing 
homes regularly (not just at Christmas), 
canvassing for cancer drive, etc. 

A case in point. Last June, within four 
days 30 women, armed with petitions, 
canvassed our district to try to influence 
the Board of Education, with regard to a 
change in the educational program of the 
kindergartens in our local schools. Does 
this sound like complacent, soft women? 

Do you think that only a small 
minority of us have ever heard of Barbara 
Ward or Pauline Jewett? You err in this 
assumption. 

Of course there will always be women 
who are not interested in anything out- 
side the home, but that is their privilege 
and choice in many cases. We are not all 
made in one mould. 

Yes, we do have coffee with a neigh- 
bour occasionally but nine times out of 
ten the time is spent discussing ideas for 
an upcoming project, or, the drug 
problem today and what we can do to 
keep as close a relationship as possible 
with our teenagers. 

You ask “What have I done personally 
to make the world a better place? ” 
Come, come now. Be realistic. To quote 
Rabbi S. L. Eckstein “There are no little 
things and no big things in human affairs, 
only important things — whatever your 
particular job or duty may be, the way 
you handle it is the most important thing 
in the world.” 

Perhaps in heavily populated areas, 
where there is poor housing and dreary 
apartment living, there are many more 
depressed, uncaring women than I realize; 
but please, don’t throw us all to the 
wolves. 

Ingleside, Ont. (Mrs. ) Shirley Wells 


More letters on page 32 
December, 1970 


THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
BUDGET 


OBJECTIVE FOR 1970 
$2,500.000. 

AUTHORIZED EXPENDITURES 
$2,479,000. 


The chart shows a widening gap 
between congregational givings and 
program costs. 

The gap can be narrowed in 1970 
only if congregations reach or ex- 
ceed their Budget objectives 

— What is your congregation’s 

Budget objective for 1970? 


— How much must be raised this 
month to reach that figure? 


ACT NOW TO CLOSE THE GAP 


expenses 


givings 


$2,479,000 
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WAS 
JESUS CHRIST 
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LMOST two thousand Christmases have 
come and gone since a peasant woman, wife of a carpenter, 
gave birth to her first-born son in Bethlehem. And in Vietnam 
a peasant mother mourns her first-born son, burned to death 
by napalm. 

Almost a score of centuries have marched past with 
measured inevitability since the angel of the Lord proclaimed 
“Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy.” And in many 
lands today tidings of immeasureable sorrow are proclaimed 
by a chattering burst of machine gun fire or the crashing 
finality of a bomb. 

On that first Christmas the shepherds listened in wonder 
and awe to the angelic praise “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” And war, more 
horrible than ever before, hatred, greed, lust for power and all 
the other evils are still with us. 

What then is the meaning of Christmas on this, its latest, 
anniversary? Were the birth and life and death of Jesus all in 
vain? Have his teachings, his example, meant nothing to man 
who was created in God’s image? Is the world no better for 
his coming? 

In the realms which Jesus considered important — love, 
peace, forgiveness, the glorification of God, the dignity of 
man — it may seem that the world is little changed. Peace is 
cherished as a principle but the armies still march. In the slum 
areas of great cities there is little evidence that man has 
acquired new dignity. In the strife between black man and 
white man in Africa and America there are few indications of 
love or forgiveness. The spread of communism’s atheistic 
teachings, the problems within the Christian church, seem to 
negate the glorification of God. 

But if we look back into history and then gaze about our 
contemporary world, we note that the picture is not all 
shadowed. The ideas which Jesus taught and lived are not 
dead. They are rooted deeply in the conscience and con- 
sciousness of man. 

Through the weary, painful centuries individual man has 
truly gained new stature. In large areas of the world he has 
acquired scores of precious rights and freedoms that set him 
high above the category of serf or slave. Each passing year, in 
some near or far part of this globe we call Earth, man climbs a 
step higher up the ladder of human dignity. 

Since Jesus’ time the biblical admonition “love thy neigh- 
bour” has been flouted more often than heeded. In all too 
many times of catastrophe to men or nations we have said 
“It’s none of my business. Why get involved? ” Like all but the 
Samaritan in the parable, we “‘passed by on the other side.” 

But more and more as the years moved past to merge with 
the centuries that are history, “‘love thy neighbour” has been 
burned into the soul of man, has dictated at least some of his 
actions and helped to shape the policies of his governments. It 
is written in every ton of food sent to the world’s hungry, in 
every waif of every colour taken into the hearts and homes of 
men and women of other races around the world. It is told by 
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every American and Canadian dollar and British pound and 
German mark bestowed on under-developed countries in all 
corners of the earth. It was present in the outrage at the 
suppression of Czechoslovakia and the horror over My Lai. 
And in a small but significant measure it was found in a court 
order that the body of a black soldier be accepted for burial in 
an all-white cemetery. 

Jesus fed the hungry and, to an ever-increasing extent, man 
is following his example. There are still vast numbers of human 
beings near starvation but it is a fact that more people are 
better fed now than ever before. 


And so it is with all the ideas and ideals that Jesus 
advocated. Slowly, inexorably, they have filtered into the 
mainstream of life where they have helped to shape man’s 
destiny. But the ultimate goal of universal acceptance is still 
far beyond sight. Despite the gains, man’s words and deeds are 
seldom recognizable as attempts to follow the exhortations 
and example of Jesus. Distrust and rancor, godless doctrines 
and bloodshed still abound. What then is the significance of 
this Christmas? 

Christmas brings no single, simple message. It is a story of 
many parts. But there is one feature of it which is highly 
significant today and that is the urgency of a clearer 
perception of the nature of Jesus. With the stresses that strive 
to téar the world apart and the certain knowledge that great 
problems lie ahead, the image painted too frequently of the 
head of the church, the founder of Christianity as a “gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild’? must be redrawn. There is need to 
impress on mankind the fact that, save for his response to the 
will of God, Jesus was not a meek, submissive person but a 
tough, resolute man with an inflexible purpose. Gentle, yes, 
but only as a strong man, aware of his strength, is gentle. He 
came to serve, not to luxuriate in ease and comfort. He dared 
to face life in the full knowledge that it would end on the 
cross. His teachings were revolutionary. His striving for social 
justice, his denunciation of hypocrisy in men high in the ranks 
of Judaism, his urging of forgiveness for one’s enemies, marked 
him as a radical, a man who stirred the people. 

The significance of this Christmas will not be found in the 
singing of carols in the sanctuary. It is not stacked with the 
gifts beneath the tree. It must be sought where hunger and 
lust, hatred and greed and the raw, clawing fight for power 
dictate the thoughts and acts of men. The significance lies not 
in what has been accomplished but in the great tasks still 
uncompleted. It is told in the aching need for more men to 
work toward the destruction of the cancers that separate man 
from God, dedicated men with the toughness and strength, the 
gentleness and fearlessness of Jesus, men imbued with a sense 
of the relevance of his teachings for 20th century mankind. 
Such men there have been but the need is vastly greater now. 
The bloated bellies of starving children, the rubble of bombed 
towns, the vast stores of weapons of annihilation, the despair 
in the eyes of Arab exiles in their Israeli camps, are mute 
evidence of the need.* 


ORN IN VAIN?............. 


V1 


World missions are under attack, 
both from the world outside 
the church, and from many 
within the church. 


BY E. H. JOHNSON 


A 
HOME -MADE 
GOD 


@ On September 8, 1970 the Toronto Globe and Mail carried 
an editorial on the theme “THE MISSIONARY’S CALL 
TODAY SAYS: GO HOME.” “For two thousand years,” said 
the writer, “missionaries have been following Christ’s injunc- 
tion to ‘go ye into all the world’ and preach the gospel. Now 
they are having second throughts because of increasing 
indications they are no longer welcome in many areas of the 
Third World.” He quoted a statement made at the Canadian 
Congress on Evangelism and attributed to the Rev. Dennis 
Clark, executive secretary of the World Evangelical Fellowship 
that “the colonial mission is over and the idea of the world 
mission is passé.” “He predicted,” says the editorial, ‘that 
missionary bases around the world will be dismantled within 
the next few years along with the power and money 
headquarters that support them.” 

A few days after the editorial appeared I showed it to one 
of our Toronto ministers and asked what the members of his 
session would say to such a negative statement. He replied that 
most of them would be unable to give an intelligent reply and 
up to half of them would be inclined to agree with the general 
gist of the editorial. There are many in all our congregations, 
and many even of our elders, who would state quite openly 
that they do not believe in overseas missions. 

When we examine the congregational situation further we 
find that until very recently many of our congregations have 
had no committee for “mission and outreach”. They have had 
committees for church worship, for christian education, for 
stewardship and budget, for evangelism and social action in the 
local community, but no group in the congregation has been 
designated to give leadership in the congregation’s responsi- 
bility of carrying the ministry of Christ to the wider world, 
whether in the immediate neighbourhood or to the ends of the 
earth. In some cases the Women’s Missionary Society has, on 
its own initiative, partly filled this gap. 

Often the worship services have contained little which 
would lift the congregation above a moralism or religious 
expression related to local institutional activities, up to the 
concrete needs of all the world and God’s great purpose of 
saving all mankind through the life and power of Jesus Christ. 

It is significant too that in a time of global crisis our 
Presbyterian church is allocating a decreasing proportion of its 
regular funds to the service of Christ outside Canada. 

The Globe and Mail editorial has done a service because it 
has stated, at least partially, some of the problems of Christian 
mission in the contemporary world. One particular problem is 
that every missionary belongs to a certain race and culture and 
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is therefore looked upon as an imperialist expression of that 
race and culture, regardless of the purity of his own 
motivations as a servant of Christ. The article pointed out 
rightly that many nations abroad, particularly those in Africa, 
are profoundly indebted to the Christian missionary move- 
ment for the vast contributions it has made in the field of 
education and medicine and economic life, but it does suggest 
that the day of the missionary has ended. 

Criticisms of this kind coming from inside the church as 
well as without, demand that we take a hard look at our world 
missionary responsibility today. Are we, in fact, at the tail end 
of the era of world missions? Should we seriously consider 
putting a finish to an enterprise which had a great day in years 
past, but may be no longer relevant to either the gospel or the 
world? Or are we possibly at the beginning of a new era? Is 
world mission just entering its greatest day of expressing the 
universal Christ and speaking to the problems of the one world 
with the relevance and the power of a God who belongs to all 
the world? This question goes right to the heart of the life and 
witness of every local congregation and demands vigorous 
rethinking in at least two areas of their Christian concern. 


Relevant method and program 

There is first an area of rethinking world mission in which 
there are many legitimate questions, observations and criti- 
cisms. This is at the level of the particular methods and 
programs by which the church fulfils its obedience to its 
missionary God at a particular moment in human history. 


HAS 
NO POWER 


No one would question that a particular era of missionary 
outreach has ended. The modern missionary movement which 
started from the initiative of Christians in the western world in 
the late 18th century, began at a time when the west went out 
in a program of imperial domination. The Christian church, 
while not a product of western civilization, had played a major 
part in its formation and was inextricably bound with it. So 
nations and races abroad found it very difficult to distinguish 
between the missionary in his service of Christ and the 
missionary as a representative of the white west. In that 
missionary era, initiatives were taken and decisions were made 
by the missionary sending groups. 

Now we stand at a very different time in world history. 
Nations and races are rightly sensitive to their own integrity 
and rights, and most newly established churches are rightly 
aware of their own authority and responsibility. The strategy 
question we now face is whether there are ways by which in all 
love and humility we may be able to continue to serve our 
Lord in ministry to his people out across the world, as well as 
in our homeland alongside those who he has called from every 
nation. As we serve in other lands we need to recognize that 
we also are a mission field, and our Christian brethren from 
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abroad have a right and responsibility, and a unique contribu- 
tion to help us in the healing and life-giving ministry in our 
own land. 

During recent years a great deal of dedicated and highly 
competent analytical work has been done on the strategy of 
missionary outreach. The overseas work of our own church has 
been profoundly changed within the last 20 years. However, 
even as we note the changes in mission, we are sensitive to the 
fact that the changes in the world are moving even more rapidly 
and we must find newer and more effective strategies to 
continue our work. 


The basic question — Who is Jesus Christ? 


The second and more basic area for vigorous rethinking is at 
the level of our understanding of who Jesus Christ is and what 
is his call to the church. It has been rightly said that 
uncertainty about mission is usually uncertainty about Christ. 
Mission is the essential test of faith. Response in action to 


EITHER 
FOR THE WIDE 
WORLD 


God’s mission to the whole world is the crucial point 
separating those who have shaped Jesus Christ into a local 
deity, homemade and home limited, from those for whom 
Jesus Christ is lord of all and has a saving purpose for all 
mankind. 

When the question of world mission and biblical faith is 
raised, most Christians think at first of the great commission as 
we have it in Matt. 28: 18-20, in which Jesus after his 
resurrection met with the eleven disciples and said “all 
authority in heaven and earth has been given to me. Go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you; and 
lo, | am with you always, to the close of the age.” 

Surely we find our understanding of world missionary 
obligation not in one New Testament text, but in the whole of 
biblical faith. The God whom we know in Jesus Christ is one 
who we understand as creator and lord of all. If we were in 
any way to reject the world mission of Christ and to serve him 
purely as a local God who has power in mission only within 
our own civilization, we would destroy biblical faith and 
would have to tear our Bibles to pieces. 


The man who does not believe in world mission and is not 
committed to it should cease using the Lord’s prayer, because 
the phrase “Our father” is a radical affirmation of God’s living 
concern for the universal human family. He should discard the 
great Psalms of praise and the magnificent world-embracing 
passages of scripture. He would have to set aside the great 
works of Christian devotion like the Te Deum, all deeply set in 
God’s saving activity for all creation. One who rejects the 
world mission of Jesus Christ would have to eliminate a great 
many of the finest hymns of the Christian community. No 
longer could we sing “Jesus shall reign where’er the sun does 
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his successive journeys run” or “Christ for the world we sing, 
the world to Christ we bring.” He could not tolerate the 
Hallelujah Chorus with its triumphant praise of Christ as King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

How can a man continue to be part of a community whose 
very purpose for existence is to show forth the triumphs of 
Jesus Christ in all their fulness, when he rejects the claim of 
Christ and substitutes for the Christ of the Bible a local deity 
whom he has trimmed down to his own stature and dimen- 
sions? 

If within our churches there is any question about the 
obligation to world mission of God’s people it should be 
examined at once because it raises in a concrete yet profound 
way the basic question of the essential dimensions of Jesus 
Christ. Is he the God of western civilization or is he the Lord 
and Saviour of all, who comes to judge and to save western 
civilization along with every other part of the world which he 
created? 

Recognizing the confusion in the minds of many of our 
people and the profound changes going on in the worldwide 
scene, the general board of missions has instituted a year’s 
program of intensive study of “The World Mission Task 
Today” of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. It is attempt- 
ing to involve all the people of our church in a free 
conversation on the question of missionary obligation today 
and the ways in which we can express it effectively. 

The objective of the study is “To define the world mission 
task of our church in terms that are (1) authentic to the 
gospel, (2) real to the contemporary world, (3) firmly set in 
the present realities of the worldwide church, (4) meaningful 
for the involvement of the local congregation.” The year of 
study will have three phases: The first phase a preparatory 
study involving congregations, presbyteries, youth and student 
groups, theological groups, and position papers from those 
who are involved in mission in varous parts of the world. 

The second phase will be a World Consultation to be held at 
Waterloo Lutheran University, June 17-22, 1971, to which will 
be invited a selected group of some 70 people, from our own 
church, the churches and missionary groups in the historic 
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areas where we have long served, related mission boards, and 
sister churches and world mission agencies. This consultation 
will look particularly at the role of our church in world 
mission in the coming years and the strategies which are 
appropriate for this time. 

A third phase will be the preparation of guidelines for the 
general board of missions in its oversight of our world mission 
program, and for the people and congregations of our church 
that every congregation and every individual may find a way 
of active involvement in God’s mission to the whole of 
mankind. * 
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BY G. DEANE JOHNSTON 


( THE QUIET GIFT i 


m Many years ago a young Scot emigrated to Canada and 
through hard work, remarkable business ability, and a tremen- 
dous zest for living, acquired over his lifetime a large fortune. 
He is still living. He attributes his success to certain basic 
principles of honesty, personal integrity, and faith in himself, 
which in his opinion were strengthened, if not inspired, by the 
Presbyterian heritage which he had received from his Scottish 
ancestors. In consequence he loves our church and feels that it 
has a very real contribution to make to Canadian society. 

About 20 years ago he began to wonder how he could help 
his church become a more vital element in Canadian life, and 
came to the conclusion that the ministry was a key issue in its 
success or failure. This led him to study the ministry of our 
church and he was deeply concerned by the situation which he 
found to be prevalent. Many ministers were at that time 
existing on stipends so low that it was difficult to meet their 
obligations. The more he thought about the situation the more 
concerned he became, and the financial condition of the 
ministry weighed heavily on his heart. Further, he took into 
consideration the outstanding contribution made to society, 
both here in Canada and in the British Isles, by the children of 
the manse and decided that he was going to use part of his 
wealth for the alleviation of this situation. 

He told the clerks of the assembly that it was his intention 
to donate one million dollars over a period of ten years at the 
rate of one hundred thousand dollars a year to the church to 
be spent in assisting ministers in the lower income brackets. He 
made two stipulations only. First, that he remain anonymous, 
and second, that the gifts made from the fund be not 
considered as part of a minister’s stipend but as additions to 
the minimum salary and allowances. 

The fund was set up according to the wishes of the donor. I 
remember receiving a call from the Rev. Dr. E. A. Thomson 
late in the year 1950 asking me to attend a meeting at our 
church head office to discuss a matter of great importance. 
What this was he did not disclose over the telephone, but as I 
was chairman of the general board of missions at the time I 
had an uneasy suspicion that the matter referred to was in 
connection with the spending of that board. Our church in 
those days was in a state of perpetual financial embarrassment 
and we were constantly leaping from one monitory crisis to 
another. Imagine my surprise and delight when I discovered 
that this meeting was not to plan how we could raise a million 
dollars, but to decide how we could best spend a million! 

Early in 1951 a trust settlement was agreed upon between 
the donor and the church by which the Fund for Ministerial 
Assistance was set up, and 11 men given responsibility for its 
administration. All are appointed either by the administrative 
council or the general board of missions, or because of their 
positions in the church, such as the clerks of assembly and the 
treasurer. 

Who may receive assistance? Section three of the Trust 
Settlement reads as follows: ‘“‘married ministers of the church 
in Canada, and ministers of the church in Canada who are 
widowers with a child or children receiving small stipends, or 
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who in the opinion of the appointers are most deserving of, 
and in need of assistance, the decision as to which such 
married ministers and widowers are to receive payments from 
the fund, and the amounts to be paid them, to be in the sole 
and absolute discretion of the appointers.” 

It was decided that for the period of the gift, that is from 
1951 to 1960, the appointers would spend only one-half of 
the gift in any year. The other half was to be invested by the 
truestee board, the interest being added to the capital each 
year, so that when the total gift of one million dollars had 
been received, the fund would still retain a half a million 
dollars with accrued interest to carry on this work. 

When the ten year period had elapsed the unexpended 
portion of the fund amounted to approximately $750,000. 
This amount was capitalized and has enabled the appointers to 
carry on this gracious work and will enable them to do so in 
perpetuity. The appointors were greatly cheered this year to 
receive word from the donor, who has been kept in constant 
touch with the operation of the fund, that it was his intention 
to bring that capital up to one million dollars once again. This 
donation has been received and while the corpus of the fund is 
entered on the books of the church at its market value of 
$773,404 the value of the bonds in which the fund is invested 
will amount to one million dollars on maturity. 

The appointors meet regularly four times a year and the 
administration of the fund is in their sole discretion, acting 
under the guidelines laid down in the trust settlement. From 
year to year when it is found that there is money left in the 
fund, as Christmas approaches a gift is made to those eligible 
so that the yearly income is almost totally expended. Certain 
monies, however, are kept in reserve for emergencies. In this 
way the entire income is distributed as far as is feasible in each 
year. The present gifts from the fund are at the rate of $150 
per year for eligible ministers and $50 a year for each child. 
The appointors have decided that as long as a child is a care to 
its parents whether in college or in university, it will be 
considered as eligible for a gift. For example, a married 
minister, with four children eligible for gifts from the fund, 
would receive $350 a year. At last count 162 ministers and 
278 children were receiving benefits from the fund. 

The books of the fund are kept by the home missions office 
of the general board of missions, and the home missions 
secretary has acted as secretary of the Fund for Ministerial 
Assistance. The appointors elect their own chairman. 

As one of the appointers, who has served since the 
inception of the fund, and as its present chairman, I take much 
pleasure in drawing to the attention of the church this 
magnificent gift, expressing publicly, as I have done on so 
many occasions at the general assembly, the thanks of the 
church to the donor for his initial and continued generosity. 
No one will know how much this gift has meant to the 
ministers of our church except the sole king and head, Jesus 
Christ. * 


THE AUTHOR is minister of Central Presbyterian Church, Brantford, 
Ont. 
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Did you hear the 


“1 am here with good news for you, which will bring great joy to all the 
people” Luke 2: 10 (TEV). 

m It has become almost a national rite for Canadians before 
going to bed each night to turn on the news provided by CBC 
and local TV stations. No wonder, after that, so many of us 
should need sedatives! 

Some of us are possessed almost by a passion to hear the 
news — every hour on the hour. It is not so certain that we 
relate it all to our own lives and situations. It is not too 
evident that we really do hear and realize all the implications 
and possibilities in the news for us. To much of the news we 
often seem to turn a deaf ear. Some are alarmists and start at 
every report of an untoward event. Others remain indifferent 
even to things that should make us shudder, or shout for joy. 
We do not see the full relevance for our lives much less for the 
lives of others. 

For years we have mouthed the words of the angel at the 
report of the coming into the world of our Lord: “I bring you 
good tidings of great joy!’ Yet we are increasingly less 
thrilled and unmoved and blind to the implications of this 
news. Christmas will not be far behind us before we will be 
asking ourselves: ‘Did we hear — did we really hear the 
news?” 

So Christmas broke upon the world first! Did Herod really 
hear the “good news”? How could he then have promptly 
embarked upon the “massacre of the Innocents” (Matt. 2: 
16)? Did either the Jewish or Gentile world appreciate the full 
significance of the news for their times? It was a day when 
good news came all too seldom, when news for the Gentile 
may have had only to do with victory in battle and when for 
the Jew it may have meant no more than the assassination of 
an enemy. 

And so Christmas breaks upon our world today! When so 
many need so much a word of comfort and hope, a promise of 
peace and security, the assurance of fellowship and the 
guarantee of love, a good word, a kind word, a hopeful word! 

One day, Christopher Morley, looking at his telephone, 
began to think of all the people who were somewhere waiting 
for good news: parents waiting anxiously for a call from a 
boy or girl far from home, lonely young men in the city 
wishing for someone to call them and talk to them, girls 
waiting for young men to announce they were coming to take 
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them to dinner. And Morley suddenly wished he could call 
them all and give some good news to each. 

Had he been able to do so, to find the time and the words 
most needed in each instance, how many would have 
recognized such news when it came? Even those of us who 
assiduously listen to the news sometimes sleep through the 
most important items and otherwise fail to grasp the sig- 
nificance! Someone has said that “‘the greatness of a life can 
be measured by the greatness of a moment,” but someone else 
has commented that “the great moments are often not 
recognized as great.” Certainly, not many of us can remember 
from our past the very moment at which we ceased acting as 
children and adopted a more mature attitude to life. As Jacob 
did, we must often look back and say, “God was in this place 
and I knew it not.” 

The act of hearing the Christmas good news implies some 
acceptance of it and commitment to it. James S. Stewart, the 
Scottish preacher, recalls that when the elderly and godly 
Simeon first saw the Christ Child in the temple, he immedi- 
ately responded and said, “Mine eyes have seen Thy salva- 
tion.”’ He took God’s Messiah to his heart. There is a sense in 
which we may do the same. We profess to honour him, and we 
worship in his name. 

But Stewart says in his The Wind of the Spirit: “We 
certainly should not wish to face life with Jesus Christ left out. 
But — the absolutely central place? I wonder. Admiration? 
Yes, indeed. Support and backing? Yes, by all means. But 
decisive surrender? Downright commitment? The resolute 
determination that in all things, whatever the cost, He shall 
have the pre-eminence? It is possible to be in Jesus’ 
camp — camp-followers — yet not passionately on his side.” 

Said the angel: “I am here with good news for you, which 
will bring great joy to all the people.” Do we hear it? Said 
Jesus (Matt. 28: 19): “Go, then, to all the peoples everywhere 
and make them my disciples.” 


PRAYER 

God of love, who have so loved your world that you have 
sent your own Son, open our stopped ears that we may truly 
hear your word to us in him! In such a day as ours help us to 
hear what he says about the possibilities of finding our true 
life in him. We ask it in his name. Amen. * 


BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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A minority group’s success story 


Self 


reliance 
makes 


the 
difference 


BY GREGORY BANGS 
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A SCENE from Vancouver's Chinatown. —Vancouver Sun photo 
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w Walk around South Vancouver, B.C. and you find a 
determined racial minority striding upward from poverty and 
discrimination to become a model of self-reliance and success 
in today’s society. 

At a time when it is being proposed that Canadians get a 
guaranteed income in lieu of not working and labour unions 
demanding more money and less hours, the Chinese move 
steadily ahead on their own volition. 

No Chinese live on welfare — or would dream of applying. 
They help one another as members of a big family. In our 
western society that now verges on the criminal, Chinese stand 
out like a beacon. 

Even in the age of TV, and Beatnik records, Chinese 
teenagers flock into the public library where they study on 
weekends and borrow books to digest at night. Drag-racing and 
drugs hold little fascination to these ambitious youngsters. 

It may very well be that chicken-fried rice, a food that 
remarkably escalates in value, when tossed into the frying pan, 
and priced on the menu, has contributed to Chinese financial 
success. But mainly Chinese have just the right proportions of 
ingredients to win in the chess game of free enterprise. 

Take Charles Lee, manager of Canada Trust in Chinatown, 
who, according to Chinatown News, March 3, 1970, left the 
firm because he wished to fulfill a lifetime ambition to operate 
his own business. 

The philosophy on which he gambled security is: Wage- 
earners climb only so high but there is no limit to how far you 
can go as a self-employed person. 

For another example, 18-year-old Constance Joan Chung, 
daughter of Henry and Grace Chung, proprietors of Shamrock 
Realty, copped a $500 scholarship award from the Greater 
Vancouver Real Estate Board, in 1969. She also was credited 
with first-class honours in academic standing which entitled her 
to a B.C. provincial government academic grant. 

What you uncover, in the background of these New 
Canadians, is a history of hard times and unfairness that would 
startle those now griping about poverty put up with by today’s 
Indians. 

It was during construction of the CPR trans-continental 
railway that most of the Chinese began immigrating to Canada. 
The Caribou gold rush of 1850 also enticed large numbers of 
Chinese from California. 

Following completion of the CPR which ended with the 
golden spike at Craigelachie, B.C., 17,000 Chinese were 
stranded in Vancouver. Coolie labour then switched to less 
gainful livelihoods as houseboys and laundry workers and a 
few switched to panning gold. 

A remnant worked in mines and on railroad maintenance. 
Handfuls of them dispersed across Canada, some returned 
home, and several took up garden-farming, to prosper exceed- 
ingly well. 

Since competitiveness for jobs breeds racial intolerance, 
labour unions took up the cry against Chinese. During the 
early 1900s, Olaf A. Tveitmore, San Francisco editor of the 
official weekly of the State & Local Building Trades Council, 
wrote that Orientals were not only tools of the capitalists but 
also a racial menace. The mission of unionized labour, he said, 
was to guard the gateway of Occidental civilization. 

A few days later, a cohort stirred up trouble in Vancouver 
against Chinese. Rocks were thrown through glass of Chinese- 
owned stores. Prompt police action resulted in quelling the 
violence. Elsewhere in B.C. other Chinese suffered from racial 
intolerance at home and at work. 

At work camps, Chinese were frequently pulled from their 
bunks, and then knocked down and kicked, a few died as a 
result of extensive injuries. 
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Meanwhile, the federal government took a dim view of 
Orientals entering Canada and stated “their presence is a curse 
to the country.” 

In 1923, the government enacted the Chinese immigration 
act, which sharply reduced the inflow of Orientals. Stung by 
exclusion of their race to Canada, Chinese kept themselves 
indoors during Dominion Day, and called it “Humiliation 
Day.” 

In 1940, the head tax, applying only to Orientals was 
increased from $100 to $500. 

These curbs are mainly discarded now. A substantially 
greater number of Chinese are permitted to enter Canada, with 
the usual provisions of skill preferred or the alternative of 
responsible sponsorship. 

As an example, wealthy Chinese, fleeing communism 
threats in Hong Kong, are arriving in B.C. They came with the 
understanding and sure knowledge that in their adopted 
country they will prosper from the “great opportunities and 
the lack of discrimination in a country where there’s still room 
for self-realization and free enterprise.” 

Chinese youngsters are brighter than those of a generation 
ago. They have more opportunities to attend university; and 
are children of the few better-educated who arrived here 
through the years after the first immigration. 

Today, 20,000 Chinese live in Vancouver. Roughly, 60 
percent live in Chinatown, but the numbers here are rapidly 
diminishing as the younger ones move increasingly to the 
suburbs; across Canada there may be over 74,000. 

You will find that no person of Chinese descent has been 
arrested in political cases, espionage, sabotage, civil- 
disobedience or crime in the streets. 

There’s strong motivation for Chinese to behave. As one 
Chinese woman told me, “If he gets into trouble he must go to 
a meeting of respected, high-ranking members of the com- 
munity who will discuss the difficulty with him. It means that 
he stops getting into trouble or faces being an outcast to all 
Chinese.” 

Until a few years ago the Chinese appeared contented to 
live day-to-day in a strict routine of work and play that kept 
them apart from events and people outside their tightly-knit 
community. But Vancouver’s 20-year redevelopment program 
shattered the easy-going complacency of the Chinese by 
expropriation of their property. 

Expropriation forced hundreds of Chinese out of down- 
town Hastings East where they preferred to remain as property 
owners and taxpayers — not as tenants in subsidized housing 
of high-rise apartments. 

As an alternative to subsidized housing in the urban renewal 
area, the Chinese Benevolent Society proposed a pagoda-style 
village to be financed through the mortgage department of a 
trust company. Council favored the suggestion, especially 
Alderman Marianne Linnel, who envisaged the plan as an 
outstanding tourist attraction as well as providing self-owned 
housing. 

It seems, however, that Vancouverites were not sufficiently 
vocal enough to be heard in Ottawa where CHMC flatly turned 
down the idea of a pagoda-style village as being impractical 
and of no permanent monetary value. 

Having lost this battle, Chinese fought and won the battle 
of Chinatown against freeway proponents who wished to carve 
up Pender Street to make way for an extension of the Georgia 
viaduct as a link with a waterfront freeway and a new First 
Narrows crossing. 

Meanwhile, elderly Chinese still shuffle along Pender Street, 
keeping vague thoughts to themselves about the manner in 
which their community is headed. * 
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THE POINSETTIA, originally from Mexico, is surrounded by their legend 
that a child, weeping outside a church because she had no flower to offer 
the Christ Child, was told by an angel to pluck a weed and take it to the 

church. According to the story the weed miraculously turned into a Poinsettia. 


Vee in the doorway? It’s not so 
new. Druids did the same thing in distant days. Holly in the 
hallway? Teutons hung it to give sylvan spirits a refuge in the 
depths of winters long ago. Not many of our decorations at 
Christmas are as modern as we think they are. Electric lights, 
angel hair and tinsel aside, most of our decorative ideas used 
during the merry 12 days go back a thousand Decembers. 

Christmas approximates the time of the winter solstice, a 
portion of the year considered worth celebrating by pre- 
Christians. Northern tribes burned huge bonfires to coax the 
reluctant winter sun into strengthening its rays. Of those 
bonfires, today’s yule log is a remnant. Southern lands, rich in 
their vegetation, held festivals of thanksgiving at this season, 
and decorated profusely with blossoms. Christians have 
adorned their homes with bloom or twig ever since. 

In modern times, the quantity and choice of Christmas 
flowers have kept pace with the jet age. Florists’ Transworld 
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Delivery Association reports two relatively new species which 
will be available in quantity in Canada for Christmas this year. 

They are the Paul Mikkelsen poinsettia and the Forever 
Yours rose. The poinsettia, says FTD, will remain in full 
bloom up to four months. Some sold last Christmas were still 
blooming in the summer. The new rose also has a long life, its 
four-inch blooms showing a rich, red velvet texture. 

The plant life used from the earliest Christmases can be 
learned from carols. Green leaves were about all northern 
countries could find in those days... ‘‘among the leaves so 
green,” “the fennel that grows so green.” Holly, a green leaf, 
had an added attraction. It bore the crown, berries. White 
berries alternately symbolized Mary and Christ in traditional 
carols, while the red represented joy. With its partner, ivy, 
legends grew from its use in ancient pagan rites. In England, 
holly was considered a masculine plant, ivy feminine, carried 
by lads and lasses while dancing. Refined into modern times, a 
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superstition still exists in parts of Britain that, if prickly holly 
is brought home, the husband will be boss of the household 
for the coming year. If it’s smooth, the wife takes over. Good 
enough reason for legions of men and women, since medieval 
times, to sing “deck the halls.” But holly-picking is no longer a 
risk to the fingers. Florists, supplying holly from the west 
coast, have made life easier for sensitive hands. 

Evergreens get their share of attention in song too. For the 
first Christmas tree, we can thank a missionary who, 14 
centuries ago, introduced the decoration of trees to Germany. 
Martin Luther, some time later, took to gracing the needled 
branches with candles. Royalty stepped in still later, when 
Prince Albert brought the custom to England at yuletide. It 
didn’t take long to become a tradition, the world over, and for 
“Oh tannenbaum, how lovely are thy branches” to become 
universal lyrics. In the middle of the last century, a carol was 
written whose refrains ordered celebrants to ‘“‘twine the bay, 
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THE DOOR THAT DELIGHTS is the one that says to the world, 
“Merry Christmas’’. And season’s greetings can be said most merrily by 
pinning up an abundant show of winter greenery. 


holly strew, laurel wave, bay-wreaths bring.” Greenery was 
everywhere. 

Blooms were not forgotten, however, and many carols sang 
wistful memories of the rose — “Oh the rose, the rose, the 
gentle rose’, ““Lo as a rose ere blooming” and “‘of flowers the 
rose is she.” Shakespeare, on the other hand, didn’t want a 
rose at Christmas any more than snow in May, preferring 
“each thing that in season grows.” The great dramatist, no 
doubt, was just being realistic about what was available in his 
time. 

But summer meets winter, south meets north, now. Modern 
Christmases save the best of the old but brighten them up with 
the gayest of the new. Plants for gifts and decoration come to 
our homes in a luxurious array: poinsettia, azalia, “mums, 
begonia, cyclamen, Jerusalem cherry. And, for those who 
think nostalgic, heather — even it it is shipped from California. 
For a hint of the tropics, tiny orange trees are favorites.® 
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News 


Racism in Africa 


The World Council of Churches’ pro- 
gram to combat racism will help reduce 
the bloodshed in the struggle for libera- 
tion in southern Africa, according to Dr. 
Kenneth Kaunda, president of Zambia. 

Dr. Kaunda met with a delegation of 
the World Council of Churches to discuss 
the World Council’s anti-racism program 
in relation to southern Africa. Also 
present were other members of the 
delegation of the Organization of African 
Unity who are with Dr. Kaunda whipping 
up support for their “don’t sell arms to 
South Africa” campaign. 

To critics who might say that World 
Council support for liberation movements 
was increasing the possibility of blood- 
shed in Africa, President Kaunda said he 
saw in this action the hope of reducing, in 
the long term, the amount of bloodshed 
made necessary by the struggle for libera- 
tion. 

Commenting on the recent decision of 
the World Council’s executive committee 
to allocate $200,000 to 19 organizations 
opposed to racism, Dr. Kaunda said, “As 
a contributing member of the United 
Church of Zambia I would make no 
apology at all for my money being used 
in support of liberation movements, since 
this struggle for justice seems to me 
entirely in concert with the Christian 
gospel. The Christ I believe in is the 
Christ who sets men free. 

“It is not primarily a question of 
money. The Christian churches cannot 
buy their survival in Africa. It is a 
question of being committed to the 
fundamental rights of men and the 
equality of all men before God and the 
law. Some supporters of minority regimes 
in southern Africa who claim to be 
Christian seem prepared to concede 
equality before God but refuse to 
recognize their equality with their fellow 
men before the law. This is the root of 
the struggle in southern Africa,” he said. 

Support for the WCC action came not 
only from members of the OAU delega- 
tion who are Christian but also from 
Moslems, for as Kaunda said, “This is a 
struggle involving the whole of 
humanity.” 

Dr. Kaunda and his delegation said 
they would welcome a closer relationship 
with all who were truly committed to the 
struggle for liberty and for the dignity 
and equality of all mankind. 

The Zambian president said the 
Swedish government’s support for libera- 
tion movements in southern Africa, the 
pope’s reception of three liberation move- 
ment leaders and the World Council of 
Churches’ grant were the first signs of 
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hope that there were those in the West as 
well as in the East who were taking the 
liberation struggle seriously and respond- 
ing to oppressed peoples’ appeals for 
help. He said he thought it was hypo- 
critical of Westerners to label the libera- 
tion movements “‘communist” simply 
because communist nations had come to 
their aid. 


Walkathon raises $9,000 


At St. Catharines, Ont., a walkathon 
raised $9,000 for the Canadian Bible 
Society. It was organized by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Whitton. An elder in Scottlea 
Presbyterian Church, Mr. Whitton is also 
president of the local branch of the Bible 
Society. Over 400 walkers took part. 


Church union in Canada 


A majority of Anglican and United 
Church members who answered an un- 
official and unauthorized poll in the two 
church papers said they were willing “to 
go along’ with union of the two 
churches. 

Results of the poll were published in 
the November issues of Canadian Church- 
man and The United Church Observer. 
Eight thousand subscribers replied to the 
questionnaire published in the July issues 
of the two papers, which have a total 
circulation of 547,501. It was the first 
test of lay opinions toward church union 
in either church. 

However, the concerns of a sizeable 
proportion of Anglicans who expressed a 
reluctance concerning union could post- 
pone an early marriage of the two 
churches, suggests an article carried in 
both publications. 

Ninety-one percent of the United 
Church members and 61 percent of 
Anglicans said they would accept church 
union. The Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ), also a participant in the union 
negotiations, did not take part in the poll. 

Fifty-one percent of United Church 
people and 29 percent of Anglicans 
indicated that they were “eager” for 
church union. 

Six percent of the United Church and 
31 percent of the Anglicans threatened to 
leave the church rather than unite. 

The clergy in both churches lagged 
behind laymen in their enthusiasm for 
union. 
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SEVENTEEN young people were among the 24 new members received at St. Andrew's Church, 


The younger people, aged 30 and 
under, were the group most strongly in 
favour of union in the United Church, 
and most strongly opposed to union in 
the Anglican church. 

Editors of the two church publications 
involved stated that although the poll is 
unofficial, it clearly reveals the extent of 
anti-union sentiment in each church, and 
that the General Commission on Church 
Union still has a big educational job to do 
among church people to overcome misin- 
formation, myth, prejudice and _ self- 
righteousness. 


Terrorism in Quebec 


A telegram commending the govern- 
ments of Canada and Quebec on their 
quick and decisive action was sent from 
the October meeting of the administrative 
council of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

The telegram said: “We understand 
that the anguish of Quebec is the anguish 
of all of Canada. We pray that the 
difficulty and crisis through which we are 
passing may be successfully resolved, so 
that every Canadian may find dignity, 
liberty and_ self-fulfilment in a free 
society with the rights, privileges and 
security for every citizen without excep- 
tion. We commend to the prayers of our 
people the family of the Hon. Pierre 
Laporte in their deplorable bereavement, 
and the family of Mr. James Cross in their 
dreadful anxiety.” 

It was reported to the council that 
Penmarvian, the home for retired 
ministers, their wives or widows, in Paris, 
Ont., was closed in September. 

The property is being made available 
to local presbyteries if they wish to 
acquire it, and failing that, to local civic 
authorities. If other means fail, the prop- 
erty will be disposed of by sale to the 
public. 

The cost of printing the Acts and 
Proceedings of general assembly has 
greatly increased, Dr. L. H. Fowler told 
the council. He was authorized to make a 
study and report to the executive, which 
would have power to issue in the matter. 

The council opened with a presenta- 
tion of the work of the church by eight 
boards. Study groups discussed the 
present program and proposed plans for 
the future. 


‘ 
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Hagersville, Ont., on the 90th anniversary of that congregation. The Rev. A. Thomson, minister, is 


at the right. 
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Church union in the U.S.A. 


A half-dozen presbyteries of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. have 
voted not to be a party to union with the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Rerolutions adopted by the regional 
governing bodies also say they will not 
accept any dilution or demeaning of the 
Confession of Faith or ordination vows. 

A nine-man committee has been 
named by the general council to consider 
“ways and means in which this challenge 
must be faced.” 

First to adopt the resolution was East 
Alabama Presbytery. Similar actions have 
been taken by the Presbyteries of 
Harmony (S.C.), Bethel (S.C.), Asheville 
(N.C.), Central Mississippi and South 
Carolina. 

All are similar in text, with slight 
variations as to what course is proposed if 
the PCUS votes for union with the 
UPUSA or the Church of Christ Uniting. 
All indicate they will not go into a union 
or surrender control of their member 
churches’ property to a union denomina- 
tion. 


Waldensians and divorce 
The Synod of the Waldensian Church 
in Italy, on the eve of the debate on the 
controversial divorce bill in the Italian 
parliament, issued a statement which said 


. that although the gospel does not allow 


divorce, and the church should not 
recognize it, it undeniably exists as an 
accomplished fact in society, which has 
to be taken into account. 

The synod urged the state to promul- 
gate legislation authorizing divorce, and 
claimed that the church has no right to 
impose its discipline on unbelievers. 

As for the remarriage of divorced 
persons, the synod believed that the 
church ought not to forbid it, and that it 
should not base its attitude on divorce 
court documents in order to distinguish 
between the guilty and the innocent 
party. 

The synod also expressed its view that 
mixed marriages should not be regarded 
from a legalistic point-of-view, but from 
that of the faith. “Baptism is not a mark 
of belonging to a specific denomination, 
but the sign of God’s blessing on the 
baptized person,” the statement said. 

The synod appealed to the Roman 
Catholic Church not only to give full 
recognition to Protestant but also to civil 
marriages. 


New Anglican council 

The Anglican Church, with some 45 
million members spread around the globe, 
has no constitution, but shares a great 
deal in common. One common feature is 
that each of the 20 or more member 
churches of the family is autonomous. 
The very real affinity and common life 
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Su May, orphan, 
Hong Kong. 
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THIS YEAR ‘‘GIVE’’ 


A NEEDY CHILD 


When Su May first came to our Home 
in Hong Kong the other children gave 
her a name, when translated means, 
“girl-who-will-not-laugh”. And _ there 
was a reason for her sadness. Her 
parents were dead, her relatives didn’t 
want her, and it seemed no one in the 
world loved her. So why the big smile 
now? Well, Su May soon discovered 
that someone does love her. Now she 


# lives in a pretty cottage with her new 


“brothers and sisters” — and has loy- 
ing care from a dedicated housemother. 
This year, we suggest that one of the 
gifts to your family or friends be the 
“sponsorship” of a needy child like 
Su May. It could be the most wonder- 
ful and rewarding Christmas gift you 
will ever make. 

For more than 30 years Christian Chil- 
dren’s Fund has used the “Person-to- 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Person” sponsorship plan. It brings joy 
and satisfaction to the sponsor and last- 
ing appreciation from your child. Ap- 
plications to our Home are unending on 
behalf of these deserted and deprived 
girls and boys. In our Homes they are 
provided with every opportunity for 
healthy bodies, education, skills in 
training and, most important, love and 
care. 


For just $12 per month you, or your 
group, can sponsor a lovely girl or boy. 
The child knows who you are and you 
receive the child’s history, a photo, 
description of the Home, and the joy 
of exchanging letters, pictures, etc. This 
Christmas, give some needy child a new 
start in life. Some areas of greatest 
need are: India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, the Middle East, South Ameri- 
ca; or let us choose a youngster from 
our emergency list. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy (J girl [) for 
one year in 


(Name Country) 
I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year [J first month [] 

I cannot ‘‘sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $ ........ 


(J Please send me more information. 
Name 


Placeukua eran a temate Province eer 


=CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA== 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and con- ‘ 
scientious. Approved by the : 
Income Tax Branch of the , 
Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary For- | 
eign Aid. Christian Child- ; 
ren’s Fund has been helping 
children around the world 
since 1938 and at present 
assists over 90,000 children in nearly 800 
homes and projects in over 50 countries. 


P.-12,70 
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within this diverse family owes much to 
a habit of consultation. , 

For a century, Lambeth Conferences 
have been the characteristic major con- 
sultation. The conference meets only 
once in ten years and is of bishops only. 

According to the Rt. Rev. J. W. A. 
Howe, executive officer of the Anglican 
communion in England, something more 
nimble and available is needed in a world 
of contemporary pace and pressure. He 
says in 1968 the Lambeth Conference 
itself proposed what we hope will be the 
answer: the Anglican consultative 
council. In 1971, from February 23rd to 
March Sth, the new consultative council 
meets for the first time. 

The council will meet in Limuru, 
Kenya. This in itself is significant. The 
meetings are not a Lambeth or London 
fixture, and will be held in different 
countries over the years. This helps to 
make it clear that membership of the 
international, inter-racial Anglican family 
is shared by everybody on equal terms. 
Nominations for the council are not yet 
quite complete, but it is clear that half 
the individual members will be European 
and the other half “non-European.” The 
55 members are not only bishops. There 
will also be clergy and lay people and 
each church will choose its own member. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is a 
member of the council in his own right 
and its president. 

The council will meet every other year 


ae - Se: i aa 
ABOUT 60 teenagers gave leadership in the 
summer play corps for Montreal children, 
Organized by Tyndale House. The theme 
of the eight-week program was ‘‘The Colours 
of Man” in keeping with the backgrounds ot 
the children, who were French, English, 
Italian, black and white. Some are shown 
above during ‘Redman week”’. 


and its elected standing committee in the 
intervening years. According to Bishop 
Howe, this should provide a continuity in 
the affairs and thinking of the Anglican 
communion which previously has been 
lacking, and which can be of the first 
importance. 


The synods 
Manitoba and N.W. Ontario 


A new structure was adopted for a 
trial period by the Synod of Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario when it met in 
First Church, Brandon. An_ executive 
committee was appointed with conveners 
for each department. The executive will 
handle the business previously done by 
committees. 

Dr. D. T. Evans reported to an open 
meeting on his moderatorial visit to 
Nigeria, and an offering for rehabilitation 
and reconstruction there was taken. 

The second day of synod was given to 
a conference on evangelism, directed by 
the Rev. John Henderson and led by the 
Rev. A. J. Gowland, secretary of the 
board of evangelism and social action. 

An elder from Killarney, Manitoba, S. 
M. MacKenzie was presented with a 
pioneer medal on behalf of the Manitoba 
Centennial Committee. 

The Rev. J. Clarke Hood of Lakeview 
Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., was elected 
moderator. The Rev. C. Wesley Quinn of 
Neepawa, Man., was elected clerk of the 
Synod upon the resignation of the Rev. 
James Marnoch of Winnipeg. 


Montreal and Ottawa 


Meeting at First Presbyterian Church, 
Brockville, the Synod of Montreal and 
Ottawa elected the Rev. W. F. Duffy of 


Let Nabisco 100% Bran 
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and regular. 


help keep 
you naturally 


regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices — 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
three times a week to 

maintain natural regularity. 
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St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, as moderator. 

“The state of ignorance of belief is the 
crisis in our church life today,” the synod 
was told by the Rev. S. O. McEntyre 
during a conference on evangelism. “A 
thorough teaching ministry of the laity is 
the church’s crying need.” 

Realignment of the boundaries of the 
six presbyteries in the synod is under 
study. It is proposed that there should be 
four presbyteries only. Presbyteries will 
also study a reorganization of synod 
procedures. 


Toronto and Kingston 


A resolution warning ministers of the 
dangers involved in the illegal practice of 
chain-letter money raising schemes was 
passed by the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston when it met in Campbellford. It 
was brought before the synod by the 
committee on evangelism and social 
action after it was reported that such 
letters had been circulating in Canada 
among ministers of various denomina- 
tions. 

The synod, which for two years has 
met on a Friday and Saturday, decided to 
revert to a Tuesday-Wednesday meeting. 
In 1971 it will open on October 19 in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Brampton. 

Two inspirational addresses were given 
this year by the Rev. John Gladstone of 
Yorkminster Baptist Church, Toronto. 
Viiewmev- Alex, Calder -of St, Paul’s 
Church, Peterborough, was _ elected 
moderator. 


Hamilton and London 


Appointment of a full-time synod 
camp administrator was authorized by 
the Synod of Hamilton and London. He 
will recruit, train and supervise staff for 
Kintail and Goforth, the two camps in 
the synod. He will promote camping and 
will be the synod’s liason with the 
administrative council of the general 
assembly for the development of the 
Crieff property as a conference centre. 

Support for Huron Feathers, the pilot 
program in vacation ministry at Sauble 
Beach, was endorsed by the synod. 

The Rev. Walter Allum of Dundas was 
elected moderator. 


THE CHURCH OFFICES at 50 Wynford Drive 
in Don Mills. Shown is the building supervisor, 
Alex M. McLauchlan. 
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NOTED 


ATHLETES 
SPEAK 


FOR CHRIST 


IN THE PAGES OF THE UPPER ROOM 


"compassionate understanding is di- 
rectly proportionate to good commu- 
nications.''—Bart Starr, Quarterback, 
Green Bay Packers 


"| would reach out for help, either by 
prayer or by a moment of silence...’ 


— Joe Orduna, Football ; 


"",.. their coach stepped forward...and told the players they 
had won the people to God." — Jack King, Baseball 


.,. (when) we learn how to be ‘partners working together’ with 
one another and with God." — Larry Hanks, Coach 


These famous athletes have found a personal relationship 
with Christ... have made God a vital part of their daily lives. 
The January-February issue of The Upper Room shares medi- 
tations written by athletes. The above excerpts are from some 
of them. 


For you, too, there is HELP from daily devotions in this unique 
issue. Order the January-February issue TODAY. Use the Spe- 
cial Ten Plan, ten copies of one issue to your address for only 
$1.50. Keep one copy and give the remaining nine to your 
friends. Ten or more copies of one issue to one address, only 
15¢ each. Individual subscriptions $3.00 for three years, $1.50 
for one year. Order from The Upper Room, 1908 Grand 
Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 
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CREEK KKK KERR 


The Fringe Kids 
@ The neon sign blinked dimly through 
Vancouver’s grey fog. There were four — 
but now only three teen-age boys stood 
in a tight circle under the sign. 

“Too bad the cops came along and 
picked up Ted with his spring knife,” said 
a tall youth. “Yeh,” said another. “What’ll 
we do now? ” 

“That church across the street has a 
coffee house. Let’s go see what it’s like.” 

Not all the young people coming to 
North Burnaby’s Gordon Presbyterian 
Church coffee house, or ‘‘Solomon’s 
Cellar,’ carry spring knives. But if they 
did, the Cellar was created for this kind 
of person. 

“We want to show kids who don’t 
normally come to church that we have 
good times,” said Lynda Brummitt, a 
petite brunette. “In fact,” she said with a 
dimpled smile, “our church young people 
have so many good times together, we 
felt it was wrong not to share them with 
kids out on the fringe.” 

The three fellows opened the door and 
walked through a labyrinth of dividers 
that led to a large room. Inside, 70 
teen-agers lounged around tables decked 
with red checkered tablecloths. Each 
table boasted an empty wine bottle 
topped with a flickering candle. Other 
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Encounter 


m@ There was no other room left on the 
bench, I had no choice but to sit down 
beside her. I had walked far that morning 
and so the bench looked inviting .. . but 
that woman...well, perhaps the bus 
would soon appear. 

She looked me over and then as if 
wanting to break our silence she ventured 
forth. “Where did you get your pumps, 
I’ve been looking for some for years.” 

“Oh, these,” I said, thinking to myself 
that pumps was hardly the proper name 
for my mod shoes... “I purchased them 
in Ontario.’ Then wanting to avoid 
further conversation, | turned to watch 
the cars. But she wouldn’t be put off 
though sensing that | wanted to remain 
within my own world. 

Perhaps she sensed too, as she was 
accustomed to, that I along with the 
others found her unattractive; unkempt, 
much too large for her frame, teeth 
missing, broken English. “My young 
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teen-agers sprawled on a giant quilted 
carpet in front of a raised platform while 
three young fellows strummed guitars and 
sang plaintive melodies describing today’s 
problems and the search for life’s true 
meaning. 

“Hi,” said Bob Wing, a first-year 
university student. “Welcome _ to 
Solomon’s Cellar. This hanging water 
pitcher is not meant to clobber you on 
the head. It’s for a silver donation.” Each 
of the fellows plopped in a quarter. 

“This is Ron Matheson,” said Bob. 
“Hi,” said the fellows. 

“Glad you came,” said Ron. “There’s 
pop, homemade fries and buns with 
salami and the girls made cupcakes but 
we can’t guarantee the after effects! And 
of course, coffee! ” 

“The ground rules are simple,” said 
Bob with an easy smile. “The sanctuary 
upstairs is off limits and we’d rather you 
not keep going in and out once you’re 
here.” ‘Fine with us,” said the fellows. 
“Don’t know any place else that sells 
homemade buns and fries for a dime! ” 

Solomon’s Cellar is a coffee house 
drop-in centre sponsored jointly by 
young people in three greater Vancouver 
Presbyterian churches. “It’s just a begin- 
ning,’ said Dave and Irene Brummitt, 
energetic sponsors for the Cellar, “but the 
young people wanted a way to show 
non-Christian kids that faith in Christ is 
not just a Sunday thing.” 

It was cold and foggy when I left but 
down in Solomon’s Cellar, three young 
men enjoyed the companionship that 
comes . through singing and _ eating 
together. But most of all, they felt the 
warmth of Christ’s love that comes from 
young people who care. ® 

by Hugh Steven 


sister, she is pretty — lives on a tarm but 
wears the mini—always has been 
pretty.” She was trying so hard to bridge 
the gap between us and used her sister; 
maybe that’s what she had always used — 
her sister! 

A guilt pang made me shift my 
position and I half turned to her. Delight 
registered in her face. She showed me her 
new mitts, “Yellow angora, cost me four 
dollars.” ‘Pretty, I mumbled... but 
where on earth was that bus? 

By this time a fairly large crowd was 
gathering but she spoke more loudly. “I 
don’t walk well, I had a stroke and I take 
pills to get rid of the fluid” and then she 
proceeded to give a full description of the 
symptoms and the pills. 

While she chattered on I looked at her 
toothless smile. Someone had thought her 
lovely enough to give His life for her, but 
what difference was that historical fact as 
we sat on the bench that Monday 
morning? I don’t suppose she knew, but 
then how could she when no one came 


out of his own little world to tell her? 
Just then the bus came and I got on 
and forgot her .. . forgot her that is, until 
later that evening when I spoke to my 
Father in private. Esther Mcllveen 


Church leads protest 


Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy- 
men in Hong Kong have defied the 
governor and entered the political fray to 
protest against a draft bill that would 
virtually outlaw strike action in industrial 
disputes. The churches say the bill is an 
affront to social justice and would cause 
deep resentment among the workers. 

The attack on the government’s plans 
to curb. strikers’ rights followed a 
workers’ seminar attended by both 
Catholic and Protestant clergymen. This 
is the first occasion here on which the 
church has taken such a strong public 
stand against the government. Already 
the colony’s 300,000 Catholics have been 
told by their church leaders to defy the 
bill if it becomes law. 


Personals 


Rix Rogers, 39, has been 
selected as general secre- 
tary for the National 
Council of YMCAs of 
"ye Canada, effective January 
1. Mr. Rogers, at present 
general secretary of the 
Montreal YMCA, is a 
Presbyterian and a native 
of Thunder Bay, Ont. He 
succeeds Les Vipond, who will head the 
national YMCA’‘s office in Ottawa. 


The moderator of this year’s general 
assembly, Rev. Dr. D. T. Evans, visited 
the synods of western Canada after 


returning from his tour of Nigeria in 
October. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Ian P. MacSween 
were presented with golf clubs by the 
Strathcona congregation in Edmonton, 
Alberta, to mark Mr. MacSween’s 20 
years as minister there. The presentation 
was made by W. J. Loney, an elder. At 
the same dinner meeting the 45th 
anniversary of Strathcona Church was 
celebrated. 
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A new award for community service 
was presented by the St. Laurent Neigh- 
bourhood Association to the Rev. Harry 
A. Crawford, minister of St. Laurent 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Que. He 
founded a ‘Meals on Wheels”’ service for 
shut-ins, instigated a fund to help families 
on welfare, and has become involved in 
other community services during nine 
years in St. Laurent. 


Rev. John McMurray, minister of 
Coldstream and North Park Churches in 
Toronto, received the Master of Divinity 
degree at the fall convocation of Waterloo 
Lutheran University. 


Men 


PM PERSONALITY 


“ONCE MET, never forgot- 
#ten’ would aptly describe 
“Dean S. Findlay of Swift 
urrent, Sask. Blessed with 
-a beaming joyful personal- 
ity, Dean is well known 
jthrough the town and 
throughout Saskatchewan. 
He is chairman of the board 
of managers in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Swift Current, a member of its board of 
Christian education and is active in the 
Boy Scout movement. He is also chair- 
man of the synod PM committee and his 
contagious enthusiasm has meant much 
to the Saskatchewan men’s movement. It 
is not surprising that Dean is a salesman. 

His wife was among the first lady 
elders in Western Canada. The Findlays 
have two daughters and one son. Their 
oldest daughter Linda is a university 
graduate and Marilyn is in third year 
physical education. Stephen graduated 
from high school and is now working for 
the department of highways. 
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Realizing that it was not enough to sit 
on their comfortable seats and just talk 
about getting the gospel of Jesus Christ 
around, the men at the 1970 PM confer- 
ences decided to act. 

After two days of considering what we 
mean by “The Word”, how “The Word” 
gets around and who gets it around, the 
men viewed the Canadian Bible Society’s 
film Penzotti Pathways. This is a vivid 
factual portrayal of how Christian lay 
people in South America are trained at 
the Penzotti Institute in Santiago on how 
to spread the gospel by the spoken and 
printed word in ordinary contacts with 
people. 

On the third day, after hearing the 
concluding theme address by Dr. lan 
Rennie and partaking of the Lord’s 
supper, the men were asked to visit 
homes in the conference towns. There 
was almost a 100 percent affirmative 
response to this suggestion. As a result, 
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Dominic says 


Oxfam’s just a drop in 


the bucket. 


And he thinks that’s just great. 
Dominic lives on the tiny island of la Gonave in Haiti. 
Until recently, the only water supply for the island came 
from a filthy hole miles from the village. So Oxfam 
helped build a water reservoir that collected rain water. 
And made sure every family had a few drops of drinking 


water for its bucket. 


Now, with help from Oxfam, there is a unique plant that 
uses sunlight to turn sea water into clear fresh water. 
And every bucket has all the drinking water it needs with 


some left over for irrigation. 


‘The world needs more drops in a lot more buckets. 
Oxfam wants to help put them there. But we need 


your help. 


So the next time you turn on your tap for a drink of 
water, think about Oxfam. And send us some help. 


OXFAM-CANADA 


Here is my gift of $ 


NAME 


for your work. 


ADDRESS 
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approximately 600 “at the door visits” 
were made at both Truro, N.S. and at 
Banff, Alberta, and about 1,800 at Peter- 
borough, Ont. A copy of Today’s English 
Version of the Gospel of John entitled 
Good News By a Man Named John was 
presented at each visit, along with a 


ogg > 
A VISITATION TEAM at a PM conference 
prepares to make house-to-house calls on a 
Peterborough street. 


THESE THREE are prepared to “Get the Word 
Around”. 


printed card inviting attendance at the 
Presbyterian church in their district. 

Many interesting reports came in as 
the men returned from their visits. In 
most cases they were warmly welcomed. 
Very few persons refused to accept the 
book. In every case the men felt it was a 
rewarding experience and many planned 
to carry out similar visitations in their 
own communities. As a result the 
Presbyterian Church in Willowdale, Ont. 
carried out a visitation on Laity Sunday, 
calling it a “Mission of Friendship.” An 
invitation to attend an informal open 
house on any or all of three future 
occasions was extended, in addition to 
presenting a copy of Good News By a 
Man Named John. Special events planned 
for the following two months were also 
noted on the printed invitation. It is 
hoped that other congregations will plan 
similar outreach programs in their com- 
munities. 


How the word gets around to sailors 
from all over the world as they pass 
through the Welland Canal was the sub- 
ject of an address given at the fall 
banquet and rally of the men of the 
Niagara Presbytery. The Rev. Cameron 
Orr, chaplain of the Welland Canal 
Mission, vividly described the Christian 
outreach which has been carried on at the 
canal since 1868. 


The men representing all congregations 
in the presbytery, elected. the following 
to carry on the work for 1971: Eric 
Russell, chairman; Neil Reichelt, first 
vice-chairman; Walter Baker, second vice- 
chairman; Ken Warwick, _ recording 
secretary; Sam Dickson, corresponding 
secretary; Hugh McPherson, treasurer; 
George Pirie, camp representative; Harry 
Agur and Bob Haines, presbytery men’s 
work representatives. 

These men were Officially installed by 
the moderator of presbytery, the Rev. W. 
Ross Adams. At the banquet held in the 
Chippawa church, about 100 men were 
welcomed by the Rev. Karl English, and 
the ladies served a superb meal. 


= be 

ABOUT 80 MEN attended an East Toronto 
Presbytery men’s breakfast on October 24. Rev. 
Alex McCombie of Islington was the speaker. 
Future breakfasts are planned for January and 
March. 


sent with good news for wretched men, .. . 


Is. 61:1 (Moffat) 


To all our friends 


a Christmas and a 


New Year of great blessing. 


THE SCOTT MISSION 


502 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 4, Ontario 
Rev. A. Zeidman, Director 
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Manitoba’s talented 


pioneer 


A PORTRAIT OF PIONEER MISSIONARY James Wellwood was hung in Zion Church, Wellwood, 
Man., to mark his contribution to the area. Shown are: G. Humeston, who presented the picture, 
Rev. Graeme Duncan, Mrs. P. Graham, who compiled a history of Dr. Wellwood, G. W. Wells, clerk 
of session, and W. Froom, chairman of the local Manitoba centennial committee. 


Did you know that the village of 
Wellwood in Manitoba is named after a 
Presbyterian minister? He was a remark- 
able man, a missionary, educator, meteor- 
ologist, and for the last few years of his 
short life, a medical doctor. 

The Rev. James Moncreiff Wellwood, 
M.D., was educated in Gananoque, Ont., 
then at McGill University and The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 

In 1875 Rev. Dr. James Robertson, 
superintendent of home missions, per- 
suaded him to go west as missionary. He 


settled at Tanner’s crossing, later named 
Minnedosa, where the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was to cross the Assiniboine 
River. 

From there, under pioneer conditions, 
James Wellwood travelled a wide area, 
conducting worship and _ organizing 
schools. He was appointed school inspec- 
tor, and when the first Normal School 
was started in Brandon he was placed in 
charge of it. 

At Minnedosa he sent in weather 
reports to the government. When the 


C.P.R. came through in 1883 his wife 
learned to operate a telegraph key to 
report weather conditions daily. One of 
their five daughters (Mrs. Norman Work- 
man) carried on this service- for many 
years. 

Because of throat trouble, Mr. Well- 
wood resigned his charge and studied in 
the southern states, obtaining an M. A. 
and an M. D. together at New Orleans. 

For a short time he practised medicine 
in California, dying there in 1892 at the 
age of 45. His Masonic brethren shipped 
his body back to Minnedosa for burial, 
and his wife was buried there in 1932. 

Ten miles north of Carberry, where he 
founded a school and established a 
church, the village of Wellwood was 
named after the pioneer who did so much 
for lonely settlers throughout a large area. 
His portrait vas hung in the church there 
during the celebration of Manitoba’s 
centennial this year. 


_ _BUDGETRECEIPTS 
On October 31 the receipts from _ 


congregations for the general — 
assembly’s budget totalled 
$1,153,528, as compared to 


$1,204,343 at that date in 1969. 
Expenditures for the first ten 
_months were $1,971,517 as against | 
$1,849,634 for that period last 
year. oe 
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CHRISTMAS CAN BE EVERY DAY 


Come to think of it J 


Churches are for seeing that Christ is “born” 


homes 4 


Make a gift work for him 4 


in the streets ( 


National Development Fund 


Light a 
flame in 
your church 
December, 1970 


Goal: $5,500,000 
Promised: $3,582,274 
Cash received: $1,442,165 


Christmas is never for some people 
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wherever he is not known 


Through the 


Keep 
the flame 


burning 
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The 
perfect 
Christmas 
gift 


The New 
English Bible 


New Testament 
Old Testament 
Apocrypha 
The completely new 


translation in the 
, language of today. 


A tremendous 
achievement of 
scholarship, devotion 
and clarity of expression — 
a Globe Magazine. The 
| new Bible’‘communicates '— 
Toronto Star. May wel! 
be the most notable 
[translation] in 
centuries — Time 


Available ina 
wide range of 
editions at prices 
from $5.95 to $21.95 


MACMILLAN 
OXFORD 


MOVING? Your address label or code 
number is needed by The Record office. 


BOOKS «9 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Order 


_. $2 Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Books 


For Christmas Reading 
and Giving 


GROUP OF SEVEN, by Peter Mellen 

Those who enjoy the work of the 
Group of Seven — and that includes many 
Canadians — will treasure this volume. 
Lavishly produced and illustrated, the 
book is filled to the brim with beautiful 
colour reproductions of the Group’s 
paintings, and is an historical and critical 
study of their contribution to Canadian 
art. The author is professor of fine arts at 
the University of Toronto. (McClelland 
and Stewart, $25). 


CHRISTMAS — An American 

Annual of Christmas Literature and Art, 
Augsburg, $2 paper, $3.85 cloth. 

A CHRISTMAS GALLERY, Randolph E. 
Haugan, editor, Augsburg, $10.95. 
Christmas art, articles, poetry and even 


‘some carols are combined in these colour- 
‘ful books, with many illustrations. The 
first is a collection issued each year, with 


a mailing envelope; the second is a compi- 
lation of the best from 40 years of the 
annual editions. The reproductions of old 
masters are suitable for framing. Both 
books bring the sparkle and beauty of the 
Christmas season alive. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL MIRACLE, 
by Luise Putcamp, Jr. 

A beautifully bound book that from 
page one onward has a Christmas message 
presenting the old but ever-new feeling of 
the miracle of Christmas. Its story is 
relevant to the true meaning of Christ- 
mas. (Welch, $3.25) L. M. MaclInnes 


THE WOMAN AT THE WELL, Dave 
Evans Rogers 

This is a book full of spiritual truths, 
written by a woman of deep understand- 
ing who out of the depth of sorrow and 
tragedy is able to offer help and encour- 
agement to those who are in trouble. This 
true life story will bring smiles and tears, 
joy and comfort, to all who read it. 
(Welch, $5.50) Maud FitzSimons 


TINCRAFT FOR CHRISTMAS, by Lucy 
Sargent 

Plan now to make some of these lovely 
decorations from ordinary tin cans, many 
easy designs among them. Included are 
tree, wall and window decorations, cen- 
trepieces, small gifts. (McLeod, $9.95) 


BIRDS OF THE EASTERN FOREST, 
VOL. 2, J. Fenwick Lansdowne and 


John A. Livingston ae 
Another magniticent collection of bird 


paintings by the well known naturalist- 


painter J. Fenwick Lansdowne, the third 
to appear. The artist captures bird life in 
photographic detail, shown in a series of 
colour plates tied together with lucidly 
written text. A lovely gift for nature and 
art lovers. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$19.50; $22.50 after December 31). 


ELIK, by Herbert T. Schwarz 
Would you like to be introduced to 
Susie Tiktalik of Sachs Harbour, Kenneth 
Peeloolook of Peel River, or Jessie Olor- 
grak of Paulatuk, and many other Eskimo 
people? lik and other stories of the 
MacKenzie’s Eskimos gives insight into 
this great land and its people. The author 
has lived in all parts of the world and 
owns a large collection of Eskimo art, 
giving him wide experience in the choice 
of the stories he has selected for your 
reading. Handsomely _ illustrated. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $7.95) 
L. M. MacInnes 


THE COTTON PATCH VERSION OF 
MATTHEW AND JOHN, by Clarence 
Jordan 

Readers of the earlier Cotton Patch 
Versions on Paul’s Epistles and Luke and 
Acts will be delighted to learn of this new 
volume, which includes the Gospel of 
Matthew (except for the ‘“‘begat’’ verses) 
and the first eight chapters of John’s 
Gospel. The familiar passages are inter- 
preted in the rich, earthy language of the 
American south. (Welch, $2.75 paper, 
$4.95 cloth) 


THE NATIONAL DREAM, by Pierre 
Berton 

This book does more than trace the 
beginning of a great transcontinental rail- 
way. It brings alive Canada’s past and 
introduces the men who helped to form a 
nation by building that ribbon of steel 
from coast to coast. It is factual, although 
some of the facts read like fiction. 

The National Dream covers in detail 
the first ten years of a great adventure. It 
is a book to enjoy and to keep. In the 
autumn of 1971 Pierre Berton expects to 
publish the second volume, The Last 
Spike. (McClelland and Stewart, $10.). 


STRAWBERRIES ALL YEAR ROUND, 
by Ruth Showell Best 

A delightful description of the experi- 
ences of a Canadian family in Kenya, 
written by a nurse who went to that East 
African country with her husband and 
three children. He worked on a govern: 
ment External Aid program to upgrade 
teachers. In lively and humourous prose 
she records the everyday happenings in 
the lives of transplanted Canadians. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $6.95). 


DECLINE AND FALL, by Otto Friedrich 

Whatever happened to the Saturday 
Evening Post? To many of its readers it 
seemed to disappear from the newstands 
without warning as if it had died a sudden 
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and tragic death. But the end of the 
popular American magazine came slowly, 
and in this volume one of its editors 
describes the last painful years of its 
gradual decline. 

The struggle between the management 
and the editorial side, between circulation 
and advertising, all the inside story of the 
battle for power is told here. 

This book may contain some lessons 
for the church as it faces the changes of 
our era. Certainly it shows us the effect 
that the intrigues and pressures of busi- 
ness have upon institutions as well as 
individuals. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$12.50). 


For Children 


THERE REALLY IS A SANTA CLAUS, 
written and recorded by Gleen P. Crone 

Based on the old story of Saint Nichol- 
as, this is suited to children of all ages 
who are ready for a more mature under- 
standing of the joy of giving. Santa Claus 
is kept in his proper place as the secret 
bestower of gifts which would bring 
happiness to the recipient. The author’s 
personal recording of the story is well 
worth hearing. The book and accompany- 
ing record would make an acceptable gift 
for any child. (John Knox, $2.50) 


FIRST ABC and FIRST COUNTING, 
illustrated by Brenda M. Seymour 

Small in size with plenty of illustra- 
tions, these books make pre-school edu- 
cation easy and interesting for the very 
young. (Welch, $1.10 each) 


GREAT STORIES OF THE BIBLE and 
THE GREATEST NAME OF ALL, by 
Mary Miller 

Two inexpensive but good Bible story 
books for children. (Welch, $1.90 each) 


PURNEL ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 

The familiar stories, Treasure Island, 
Robin Hood, Alice in Wonderland, Black 
Beauty and other titles in well-illustrated 
volumes at a modest price. (McClelland 
and Stewart, $1.49 each) 


GOOD NEWS FOR CHILDREN, by Sheri 
Dunham Haan 

A Bible story book in large type with 
stories arranged according to topics. The 
author is Bible curriculum consultant for 
the National Union of Christian Schools 
in the U.S.A. (Welch, $5.50) 


THE SHORTER CATECHISM 

A paperback with explanatory notes 
suitable for parents or teachers (Welch, 
$1.95) 


A BIBLE BOOK FOR ME, by Dorothy L. 
Molan 

An illustrated paperback, one in a 
series that includes My Two Families, 
Thank You God, Happy Birthday, A 
Book About Jesus. (Welch, 65c each) 


December, 1970 


YOUNG READERS BOOK 
OF BIBLE STORIES 
Helen Doss; illustrated by Tom 
Armstrong. As real as today’s 
headlines—the Bible characters 
and their surroundings are re- 
vealed to young readers. Both 
Testaments are divided into sec- 
tions and 137 stories to make 
clear the continuity in history. 
The brilliant, colorful design, 
scene-setting introductions to 
each Testament and_ section, 
maps, a pronunciation guide, 
and an index to selected proper 
names make learning exciting. 
384 pages. Ages 8-12. $8.75 


YOUNG READERS BIBLE* 

A proven classic with a wealth 
of outstanding features—over 
600 two-color illustrations, bold- 
face subject headings outlining 
the text, full-color reference 
maps, a chronological chart, at- 
tractive durable binding—all to 
insure years of interest and en- 
joyment. 900 pages. All ages. 
$8.75 


*Published by A. J. Holman Co. 
Distributed exclusively by Ab- 
ingdon Press. 


FIRST-RATE 
FOUR-CAST FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


YOUNG READERS BOOK 

OF CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 
Michael Daves; illustrated by 
Gordon Laite. Handsome draw- 
ings and fascinating stories pro- 
vide the reader with meaning- 
ful insights into the use of 
Christian symbols in the twen- 
tieth century. Includes symbols 
of the Old Testament, the Trin- 
ity, Holy Week, the Bible, the 
Apostles, and many more. 128 
pages. All ages. $4.25 


YOUNG READERS 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
Illustrated by Tom Armstrong. 
From Aaron to Zion, the per- 
sons, places, events, ideas, and 
unfamiliar terms in the Bible 
are defined for the young read- 
er. Geared for use with the RSV 
and the perfect companion to 
the YRB. Colorful illustrations, 
scriptural and cross references, 
maps, and more make this ideal 
for reference as well as pleas- 
ure. 3386 pages. All ages. $6.50 


At your local Bookstore 
ABINGDON PRESS 
G.R.WelchCo., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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@ Bibles in memory of Mrs. David 
(Annie) Trimble were dedicated at 
Tweedsmuir Memorial Church, Orange- 
ville, Ont., by Rev. E. G. Nelson. 

@ A centennial of Presbyterianism has 
been observed throughout 1970 by St. 
Andrew’s Church, Westville, N.S. A 
centennial fund was _ established, 


Church 
Cameos 


memorials dedicated, past and present 
church school teachers honoured, and 
church renovations undertaken. Rev. C. 
C. Pettigrew is the minister. 

@ At Knox Church, Bracebridge, Ont. 
several memorial gifts, including an over- 
head projector, were dedicated at the 


THE MORTGAGE WAS BURNED for St. Paul's 
Church, Mission City, B.C., Sept. 24. Shown, 
left, are Peter Egglestone, board treasurer; Mrs. 
Jim Gunn, secretary, and Art Plumridge, past 
chairman. 


A MEMORIAL to Rev. John Geddie, first 
missionary from Canada to the New Hebrides, 
was dedicated near Geddie Memorial Church and 
church tower at Springbrook, P.E.1!. It was 
designed and built by William Johnston of 
Kensington, who was given long service to the 
Geddie church and cemetery. 


KNOX CHURCH, Ayton, Ont., celebrated its 
100th anniversary on September 13. A 
Communion chalice was given in memory of 
Clarke David Hume by his family, and the 
church was redecorated. 


CHIMES were dedicated in Alberton Church, 
P.E.1., in memory of Norman M. Oliver, given 
by his wife. Shown, left, are A. R. Murray, 
catechist, Ralph Haywood, session clerk, and 
Mrs. Oliver. 


THE NEWLY RENOVATED vestibule of St. Andrew's Church, Quebec, was dedicated in memory 
of the Presbyterian congregation at Levis which united with St. Andrew’s in 1951. Shown, left, is 
Arnold Springate, building committee vice-chairman; David McCartney, board chairman; Rev. 
Basil Howell, guest preacher; Donald Greig, grandson of the first minister at Levis, and Rev. Edward 
Braaqg. 
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104th anniversary, Oct. 18. In the even- 
ing the congregation worshipped accord- 
ing to Calvin’s Strasbourg liturgy and 
Rev. James A. Thomson illustrated the 
sermon by using the projector. 

The Presbytery of Saint John advises 
that no new church is being built at 
Hampton, N.B., as reported erroneously 
in the October Record. 
mw Several memorial gifts were dedicated 
in First Church, Chatham, Ont., on the 
136th anniversary, including a tri-chair 
for the chapel chancel; three crosses, 
flower pedestals, a Canadian flag and 
stand; six hymnbooks and a church sign 
board. 

@ Front and side doors have been given 
to Central Church, Galt, Ont.; the front 
doors by Dr. and Mrs. W. R. Lawler in 
memory of Mrs. Lawler’s parents, and the 
side doors by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Scroggins. 

m A Communion table runner was given 
to Mt. Zion Church, Ridgetown, Ont., by 
Mrs. Dorothy Woofenden in memory of 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. David Glad- 
stone. 


Youth 


MEMBERS OF THE ‘‘H-Our Power" summer 
employment corporation executive are, left, 
Ray Marjoram; Jim Davis, secretary; Gordon 
Hill, chairman; Nadine Ochs and Ed Risling, 
treasurer. 


A summer employment service was 
initiated by a group of young people in 
North Battleford, Sask., called ‘“‘H-Our 
Power’’, operating out of the Presbyterian 
church. 

Finding that summer jobs were going 
to be hard to get, the group formed a 
corporation, with a chairman and board 
of directors, and sold shares to cover the 
expenses of operation. They found jobs 
for members, including cleaning lots, 
painting, housecleaning, baby-sitting and 
lawn mowing. Many worked part-time 
but others put in as much as 40 hours a 
week. Thirty young people participated 
in the project, which was jointly 
sponsored by St. Paul’s Anglican and St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian churches. 

The Atlantic Synod young people’s 
conference was held in Sydney, N.S., on 
Thanksgiving weekend, October 9-12. 
The theme speaker, the Rev. Gordon 
Matheson of Tatamagouche, N.S., spoke 
on “Faith for the Seventies”, which was 
broken into three addresses; ‘““You and 
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Your Faith’, “Your Faith and Others’, 
and “You and the Seventies.” 

Also in attendance was Gary Colwell 
of Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship who 
brought information concerning the 
triennial Urbana conference in Illinois in 
December. New officers were elected as 
follows: president, Charles Greaves, 
Sydney; vice-president, Mary MacIntosh, 
Halifax; secretary, Jane Larkin, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I., treasurer, Donald 
Cameron, New Glasgow. 


Ten young people raised over $700 for 
the Kenora Fellowship Centre in October 
in a Rock-a-thon held in the basement of 
Knox Church, Milton, Ont. They rocked 
in chairs from 7 p.m. Friday until 7 p.m. 
Saturday. 

Six members of the 10th Dundas Girl 
Guide Company received the junior 
Religion and Life emblem from the Rev. 
Walter Allum at Knox Church on October 
2S. 


HE 
* You Were 


Asking? 


I observe that denominations 
other than Presbyterians are 
¥% occasionally using the word 
% ‘“manse”’ to refer to their minister’s 
residence. Is this a proper use of the 
word ? 
Se A The word “‘manse” is a prestige 
% £3 word. It is from a Latin medi- 
aeval word meaning a dwelling, and 
* the Shorter Oxford English Diction- 
% ary states that from 1534 it has 
% been used to indicate the residence 
% of a parish minister of the Church 
% of Scotland. The daughter church- 
¥ es—such as ours—have used it in the 
* same way. Like my correspondent, 
3% 1 have observed it being used by 
% churches that lack this historical 
% link. I have known congregations 
% here and there that 50 years ago 
used “parsonage” now use 
“manse’. In answer tc the ques- 
% tion, is this proper? I beg to quote 
% the platitude, ‘Imitation is the sin- 
% cerest flattery”, a saying of one 
Charles Caleb Colton who died in 
1832. 


Qo Why is it at weddings the toast 

to the bridesmaids is always 
responded to by one of the grooms- 
men? Why shouldn’t some woman 
reply to the toast? 


A Why not? 


¥% Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. H. Fowler, ¥& 
H Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, Ye 
Ont. Include name and address, for in- Da 
formation only. % 
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lower cost 
insurance for 
your home 


another 


reason for not 
drinking. 


A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company introduced a new idea in car 
insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 
money the Abstainers’ way. 

Today, the Abstainers’ concept has been 
extended to home and property insurance, 
too. If you don't drink, Abstainers’ can 
probably insure your home, your cottage, and 
other personal property for less than you're 
paying now. 

For further information contact your nearest 
Abstainers’ agent or write — 


[Sees 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 


See the NEW LOOK in 
NELSON BIBLES 


K. J: & R.S. Versions 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS. | 


81 Curlew Dr., Don Mills (Ask for Latest Catalog) 


Sil 


HE’S SMILING NOW! 


From a Calcutta gutter to a loving home— 
Stephen is one of over 700 children in Dr. 
Graham’s Home (founded 1900) and now receivy- 
ing love, care, education and training skills. More 
than 275 are sponsored by Canadians. 


For information and a brief interesting story of 
this great work write to the Secretary, Canadian 
Council for Dr. Graham’s Homes. Learn how you, 
or your church group or Sunday school can 
sponsor a lovely girl or boy for $10 per month. 


DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES 


Kalimpong, West Bengal, India 


In Canada: 359 Dundas St., London 14, Ontario. 
Approved by Dept. National Revenue, Ottawa. 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 


Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, hoarseness, sore throats, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty mines, shops, bronchial 
asthma, shortage of breath, si- 
nus congestion. DIANA DROPS 
medication help to brake-up 
phlegm and open respiratory 
and nasal passages for more 
easier freer breathing. Also 
for sore gums and toothache 
“pain, indigestion gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA to 
feel better fast in minutes. 
Best for adults—children. Sold 
at your drugstore. 


UNFAILING ROXODIUM FOR 


Quick relief of .acute pain 


stiff swollen finger joints, 


wrists, elbows, painful knees, 
ankles, sore back, neck, around 
ears, 


sciatic pain, sore jaw 
due to colds, or toothache pain, 
painful soreness and_ swell- 
ing from nasty falls, injury, 
bruises, sprains or strains, 
also re boils, acne pimples on 
face or neck, or rash and skin 
itching. There is nothing like 
ROXODIUM. Sold at drugstores 
across Canada. Makers: Luscoe 
Prod. Ltd., 559 Bathurst Street, 
Toronto 4, Ont., Canada. 

Be sure you have ROXODIUM. 


YOUR PURCHASES 
COUNT IN HELPING THE 
ADVERTISERS APPRECIATE THE 
VALUE OF THE RECORD. 


Majestic Magnificent 


Music that reaches the heart, 
thunders but yet can soothe, 
inspires and humbles. 

Only the organ. 

These qualities are created by 
the combined skills of the crafts- 
men who make them. Tones, 
rich and true as a Stradivarius, as 
restful and quiet as a vesper, are 
brought to life by Baldwin. 

Baldwin church organs are 
created to provide the range, ver- 
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satility and quality for every cir- 
cumstance. A demonstration or 
our detailed descriptive literature 
will assure you of Baldwin’s 
unique character and individuality. 


Write to Dept. 


R 70-12 
Baldwin Piano 
Company 
(Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, 
Ontario. PIANOS + ORGANS 


Letters 


Continued from page 9 
GIFTS FOR OTHERS 


Last year in The Record William Hamre 
of Beaconsfield, Quebec, asked Christians 
to forego their purchase of Christmas 
gifts and contribute the money to help 
feed the children of Biafra. This was a 
start to an excellent idea. . . 

I think that most Presbyterians would 
agree that far too much money is spent. 
on unnecessary gifts. So then, how about 
parting with one or more of them again 
this year? I’m sure that you can find 
such institutions as Harbour Rescue 
Mission in Hamilton, or Scott Mission in 
Toronto, in your own community. 
Whether you believe it or not there are a 
great many of God’s children that need 
our financial and moral support. And 
believe me, you will be more than 
gratified by this action knowing that you 
are carrying out God’s will instead of just 
talking and singing about it. 

Ancaster, Ont. Gordon G. Lookman 
HIS AND HERS 


I am angry and disgusted that our 
publication is being used as a vehicle for 
the ridicule of human beings because of 
their appearance. (See the October 
cartoon). How can we be so insensitive to 
needs of the people around us? What 
jaundiced sense of humour or twisted 
hate is responsible for this form of 
discrimination? 

Is this not an example of how we 
widen the generation gap and further 
alienate our young people? I am not 
laughing as one of our ‘scribes’ slips in 
some ‘pharisaic’ propaganda and _ pro- 
claims the kind of discrimination we 
encourage as a church — “Established”. 
New Westminster, B.C. Charles Jackson 


Deaths 


JACK, REV. DR. HUGH -— The death 
occurred in Hamilton, Ont., on October 6, of 
Rev. Dr. Hugh Jack, 75, who recently retired 
and was acting as stated supply at St. David’s 
Church. 

A graduate in arts of Trinity College, Dublin 
University, Ireland, Hugh Jack was ordained in 
1929 after graduating in theology from The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. In 1956 the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on him by The Presbyterian College. 

Dr. Jack served as minister at Biggar, Sask., 
Red Deer, Alberta, Seaforth, Ont., Sydney, 
N.S., and Huntsville, Ont., before moving to 
Hamilton in 1963. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Anna 
Marie Brell; three sons, William of Truro, N.S., 
Ronald of Preston, Ont., and Howard of Dart- 
mouth, N.S.,; and four daughters, Mrs. T. F. 
(Frances) Baines of Georgetown, Ont.; Mrs. 
Malcolm (Marie) Muth of North Battleford, 
Sask., Mrs. J. N. (Sheila) Potwin of Toronto, 
and Miss Barbara Jack of Toronto. 
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AGNEW, STANLEY, elder, Knox Church, 
Milton, Ont., Oct. 9. 

BEST, MRS. ROBERT, active officer in 
W.M.S. work, Rogers Memorial Church, 
Toronto, Sept. 24. 

BUCHAK, MRS. MARY, widow of the Rev. 
Leo Buchak of Hamilton, Ont., Sept. 18. 

CHAPMAN, BENJAMIN FRANCIS, 66, 
charter member and elder, St. Columba Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., Sept. 24. 

DAVIDSON, THOMAS, 80, former city 
police chief, elder, St. Andrew’s Church, North 
Battleford, Sask. 

FLETCHER, MRS. JOHN F., 91, W.M.S. 
life member, First Church, Chatham, Ont., Oct. 
7 


HALL, MRS. WILLIAM M.T., 80, W.M.S. 
life member, St. John’s Church, Pt. Stanley, 
Ont., Oct. 9, mother of the Rev. Russell T. Hall 
of Lagos, Nigeria. 

HANNAH, JOHN, 83, elder, Knox Church, 
Carberry, Man., Sept. 26. 

MAYBANK, MRS. ANNIE L., 86, W.M.S. 
life member, St. Andrew’s Church, Oct. 1. 

PAYNE, FREDERICK, 85, session clerk, 
Knox Church, Komoka, Ont., Oct. 17. 

PERRY, SPENCE W., elder, Knox Church, 
Iroquois, Ont., Sept. 14. 

POWELL, MRS. H. C., mother of the Rev. 
Donald H. Powell, wife of an elder in Knox 
Church, Toronto, Oct. 8. 

RAE, JOHN RONALD, representative elder, 
Westmount Church, London, Ont., Sept. 20. 

RUSSH ey WALK Rew wee elder. | Zion 
Church, West Branch, Kent. Co., N.B., Oct. 17, 

- SINCLAIR, JAMES L., elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Islington, Ont., Oct. 26. 

STAUTH, WILLIAM MURRAY, 
Crowland Church, August 26. 

THOMSON, JAMES A., 81, clerk of session, 
Harrington Church, Ont., Oct. 24. 

TUDHOPE, ALBERT MOWAT, 79, clerk of 
session, Willis Church, Jarrett, Ont., Sept. 23. 

WAITE, WILLIAM CRAIG, 89, MacVicar 
Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., Oct. 14. 

WATT, MRS. JAMES, 86, honorary and 
life member of the W.M.S., Knox Church, 
Listowel, Ont., Oct. 6. 


elder, 


Anniversaries 

153rd,— St. Andrew’s, New Glasgow, N.S., Oct. 
18, (Rev. J. Bruce Robertson). 

138th — Beaverton, Ont., Oct. 25, (Rev. W. 
FitzSimons). 

W25FGe—Stavohns, Bradford. Ont.,. Oct. 
(Rev. W. H. Heustin). 

82nd — St. George’s, London, Ont., Oct. 25, 
Rev. R. Russell Gordon). 

78th — St. Paul’s, Hartney, Man., Oct. 11, (J. 
Mullin, catechist). 

65th — St. Andrew’s, North Battleford, Sask., 
Oct. 18, (Rev. L. Fourney). 

60th — Rogers Memorial, Toronto, Nov. 22, 
(Rev. J. M. Milroy). 

10th — Erindale Church, Mississauga, 
Nov. 1, (Rev. F. J. Parsons). 
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Ont., 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 


Brown, Rev. Paul A. Beauharnois and Valley- 
field, Que., Nov. 1. 

Ford, Rev. Victor M., Montreal, First, Que., 
Oct. 4. 

Hill, Rev. Derwyn J., Preston, Knox and Doon, 
Ont., Nov. 11. 

MacDonald, Rey. Alexander, Georgetown and 
Riverfield, Que., Nov. 22. 


RECOGNITIONS 


Crabb, Rev. J. A., Toronto, Albion Gardens, 
Ont., Oct. 14. 

Davidson, Rev. Ross, Milan, 
Scotstown, Que., Sept. 17. 
Grove, Rev. Harold, Indian 
Qu’Appelle, Sask., Oct. 15. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 
Grand Falls, St. Matthews, Nfld., Rev. Charles 
I. G. Stobie, 92 Patrick St., St. John’s. 


Megantic and 


Head and 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 
Almonte, Ont., Rev. Leo E. Hughes, Box 906, 
Arnprior. 
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APPLICATIONS 


INVITED 


for the Position of 
ASSISTANT TO THE MINISTER and YOUTH DIRECTOR 


AT 


KNOX CRESCENT AND KENSINGTON CHURCH 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
All Applications Received in Complete Confidence 
Interested Applicants Please Write to 
Douglas Brown, Clerk of Session 


6225 GODFREY Ave., 


GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


The Good News of the Gospel is for 365 days a 
year, not just for Christmas. 


You can make it possible for people to read and know 


the Good News of the Gospel in 150 countries by sending 


a Christmas gift to the Canadian Bible Society. 


Receipts issued for income tax. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


National Office, 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 285, Ontario 


Don Mills, Ont. 


Changing Your Address? 


To insure uninterrupted service on your Record, please 
notify us at least four weeks before you move. 


1. Attach your address 
label from a_ recent 
issue in the space pro- 
vided opposite. (If label 
not available, be sure to 
give us your old address 
and name of congrega- 
tion. 


2. Print your name and 
new address below. 


Name 


3. Mail entire notice to: 
Record Circulation 
50 Wynford Drive 


New Address 


City 


Please Print 


Zone Prov. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BALDWIN CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 
25 note pedal, in fine condition, with chimes. 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 2737 Bayview Ave- 
nue, Willowdale, Ont. Tel. 447-7901. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


St. Andrew’s, Humber Heights, Toronto to 
provide dynamic leadership to Christian Educa- 
tion and to explore Christian Education as an 
important force in modern outreach. Write: 
Walter Welch, 1579 Royal York Rd., Weston, 
Ont., stating age, education, experience, salary 
requirement and pertinent information. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in privato residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA’’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Aithems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are avail- 
able from A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 
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“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Goun that likes to be compared.” 


Bs “ és vag cane 


Graduation, panicere Caps, 


Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


634-8831 
646 ioe WEDESIS Road 


BURLINGTON 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
ee STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


gay 


s Sen Box 757 


PICTORIAL PLATES 
Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramie color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
pie Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only 


Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


Port Elgin, Ont. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


**mills’’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
of high quality are designed 
and produced by 
Doerksen & Gronau Ltd. 
Box 40 Fort Whyte, Man. 


“Directo’’ Custom-Made 


RECEIPT FORMS 
® No-Carbon-Required Paper 
®One-Entry System, Ledger, 
Receipt Combined 
® Recommended by Churches Coast-to-Coast 


For FREE SAMPLES, write: — 


Directo Publications Inc., 
P. O. Box 397, Montreal 101, Que. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since ODTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 25th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English Stained Glass 
SEND FOR 
FREE Sante renee 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 


G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


HARCOURTS 


26-28 Duncan St., 
Clergy Robes 
Accessories 


LTD. 
TORONTO 2B 


Choir Robes 
Collors 
Academic Hoods Hots 


Why not send 
THE RECORD 
to students away from home? 


°Robes and°Vestments 


for Clergy and Choir [aay 
(A) Clerical suits from finest fobrics. (Si) 
SAINTHILL-LEVINE & CO. 


(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 
100 BROADVIEW AVE. 6579 PARE STREET 
TORONTO 8, ONTARIO Dera t pron ss 


461-8211 


Order your Harris Tweed direct from 
LACHLAN MAC DONALD (weaver) 
Tweed House 
Grimsay 
North-Uist 
Scotland 
Beautiful shades 
Free samples on request. 


Carleton Place, Ont., Rev. R. J. Gillanders, Box 
993, Perth. — 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., 
Rev. W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rev. 

2 Ross® MacKay, 257.5)5 Beaudefemat., 

Montreal 179. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s, Ont., 
Box 703, Morrisburg. 


Rev. T. H. Boyd, 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston; 
Barrie, Essa Rd., Ont., Rev. Paul L. Mills, 32 
Blake St., Barrie. 
Caledon East, Knox and Claude, Ont., 
G. Nelson, Box 276, Orangeville. 
Toronto Chinese, Ont., Rev. P. G. MacInnes, 
415 Broadview Ave., Toronto 250. 

Oshawa, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. W. J. S. McClure, 
506 Byron St. S., Whitby. 

Palmerston, Drayton and Moorefield, Ont., 
Rev. R. C. Spencer, Box 118, Arthur. 

Waterloo, Knox, Rev. R. F. Thomson, 153 
Norfolk St., Guelph. 


Rev. E. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Clinton, Auburn and Blyth, Ont., Rev. G. L. 
Royal, Knox Church, 9 Victoria St. N., 
Goderich. 

Hamilton, Chalmers, Ont., Rev. D. G. Neil, 130 
West 25th St., Hamilton 43. 

Shakespeare and North East Hope, Ont., Rev. 
W.J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan B. Embree, 
204 Grand River St. N., Paris. 

Thedford, Watford and Warwick, Ont., Rev. 
Charles A. Falconer, Box 219, Forest. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert, St. Paul’s, Sask., Rev. Stephen 
How, 722 Branion Drive, Prince Albert. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Grand Prairie, Forbes, Alta., Rev. A. D. 
McGillivray, 1301-92nd Ave., Dawson Creek, 


BGs 
Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

North Vancouver, St. Andrew’s and St. 
Stephen’s, Dr. I. S. Rennie, 577 W. 27th 
Ave., Vancouver. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Braeside, St. Albert, Alta.; Dayspring, 
Edmonton, Alta.; Coquitlam, B.C.; Scotlea, 
St. Catharines, and St. David’s, Ont. Inquire 
Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills 402, Ont. 


Readings 


December 1 — Mark 9: 41-50 
December 2 — Psalm 5: 1-8 
December 3 — Psalm 6 
December 4 — Psalm 7: 1-8 
December 5 — Psalm 7: 9-17 
December 6 — Psalm 8 
December 7 — Psalm 9: 1-10 
December 8 — Psalm 9: 11-20 
December 9 — Psalm 10: 1-11 
December 10 — Psalm 10: 12-18 
December 11 — Psalm 11 
December 12 — Psalm 12 
December 13 — Psalm 13 
December 14 — Psalm 14 
December 15 — Psalm 15 
December 16 — Psalm 40: 1-11 
December 17 — Isaiah 9: 1-7 
December 18 — Isaiah 11: 1-9 
December 19 — Isaiah 40: 1-8 
December 20 — Isaiah 40: 9-17 
December 21 — John 1: 1-14 
December 22 — John 3: 14-21 
December 23 — Galatians 4: 1-7 
December 24 — Hebrews 1: 1-9 
December 25 — Luke 2: 1-20 
December 26 — Matthew 2: 1-12 
December 27 — I John 3 
December 28 — Luke 1: 46-55 
December 29 — Luke 1: 67-80 
December 30 — Luke 2: 25-32 
December 31 — Exodus 13: 17-22 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
By Ollie J. Robertson 


THE CHRISTMAS STAR 


@ It was the week before Christmas. The shepherd boys, who 
herded flocks on the hillside, started them down the winding 
paths an hour before sundown. Everyone was going home 
early. There would be singing and rejoicing in the village 
tonight. There was always singing and rejoicing on the eve of 
the Lord’s birthday. 

Thomas, one of the shepherd boys, counted his Grand- 
mother’s flock. There should be 12 sheep. He could see only 
11. One lamb was missing. 

“Who will help me hunt my lamb? ” Thomas asked. 

“We can’t help you,” said the other boys. “We must hurry 
home. We don’t want to miss the beginning of the Christmas 
celebration.” 

Thomas’ heart pounded. He, too, wanted to be there when 
the celebration started. He wanted to hear the carolers sing 
and see the play about the birth of the Christ-child. Suppose it 
took hours to find the lamb? When he did get home the 
festivities would be over. 

“If I could put the sheep into the shed without Grand- 
mother seeing them,” Thomas thought, “she wouldn’t know 
the lamb is missing. Maybe it will find its way home before 
morning.” 

He was the last boy to start his flock homeward. The sheep 
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trotted along, stopping now and then to nibble bunches of 
Stray grass. 

Thomas couldn’t forget the lost lamb, no matter how hard 
he tried. Something might happen to it before morning. It 
might wander away and never be found. A wild animal might 
come down from the high rocks and attack it. 

Thomas picked up a twig and made the sheep trot faster. 
He followed them until he could see the outskirts of the 
village. He didn’t need to drive them any farther. They knew 
the way home. He turned and started up the hillside. He was 
going to find the lost lamb. 

The sun was sinking low behind the hilltop. The path up 
was rocky and Thomas stumbled several times. He tired and 
sat down to rest. It was so quiet on the hillside. He could hear 
the sounds in the village below. Suddenly there was a great 
outburst of singing. The Christmas celebration had begun. 

Thomas rose wearily and started up the hill again. He 
cupped his hands and called for the lost lamb. He waited a 
moment, expecting a bleating answer. There was none. For a 
few moments, Thomas listened to the singing below. If he 
found the lamb soon, he could get home in time to see the 
play in the little church. The lamb was surely around 
somewhere. Frantically, he ran about looking behind boulders, 
peering into clusters of weeds and grass. 

Suddenly he stopped and seemed to freeze to the rocky 
earth. Up ahead, he caught a muffled sound. It sounded like a 
frightened lamb bleating. He strained his ears to be sure. It was 
a lamb! His pulse throbbing, he darted in the direction of the 
sound. 

The lamb was caught in a thick thornbush. Quickly, and 
with thankful joy, Thomas dropped to his knees and loosened 
the little animal. It jumped to its feet, shook itself, and then 
trotted down the path over the hill. Completely happy, 
Thomas followed. 

The hill was very dark now. Night had come and shadows 
raced with the swaying of the trees. Thomas tried to keep his 
tired feet on the path, but a sudden weariness came over him. 
A few more yards and he left the path leading to the village. 
Too late, he realized that he was lost. 

As he groped ahead, hoping to find the way again, tears 
broke loose. He didn’t want to cry, but he had never been lost 
before. And besides he would miss the Christmas celebration. 

Suddenly his weariness was forgotten. A bright light 
flooded the hillside. Thomas dried his eyes and looked around. 
In the East he saw a beautiful star. He knew it was the 
Christmas star. Grandmother had often told him how it shone 
on the first Christmas eve. 

The star seemed to come closer, making the hillside almost 
as light as day. Eagerly Thomas searched for the path. He 
found it and began to run. Soon he could see the lights in the 
village. A great line of people were hurrying toward the 
church. 

Grandmother was standing at the edge of the crowd. 
Thomas ran to her. “Are the sheep all home? ” he gasped. 

“The last lamb came in a few minutes ago,” she said. “I’ve 
been worried about you, Thomas. How did you find your way 
home in the dark? ” 

Thomas looked up into the velvet sky. “A beautiful star 
showed me the way,” he said. “I followed it straight into the 
village. See! It’s still shining over there! ” 

Thomas and Grandmother joined the crowd and walked 
toward the church. The Christmas star was shining just over 
the tall, white steeple. When they entered the church and saw 
townspeople posed as a nativity scene, there was the star 
glistening through the back window, lighting up the crib 
where the baby Jesus lay. 
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YOU CAN GET THE WORD AROUND — 
by what YOU say 
hy the way YOU live 
by the choices YOU make. 


This WORD concerns JESUS CHRIST — 
The WORD made flesh, revealed in the Word of God written. 


“Jesus, like the prophets, bore to man the Word of 
God. But Jesus, unlike the prophets or anybody else, 
WAS the Word of’God. His uniqueness consisted 
supremely in what he was and is. In him God, stooping, 
reached us, spoke to us, grasped us. He still does.” 


— Dr. F. D. Coggan, Archbishop of York, 
at the Canadian Congress on Evangelism 


For Training Materials in Evangelism: 
The Board of Evangelism and Social Action, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
Phone: 416-429-0110 
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